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PREFATORY   REMARKS.' 


Rraders  who  are  theological  specialists,  or  who  have  devoted 
years  of  time  and  labor  to  this  branch  of  study,  will  find  few 
original  investigations,  though  perhaps  some  novel  ideas,  in  these 
pages.  The  object  of  the  author  is,  to  introduce  a  general  theo- 
rem as  ihe  probable  basis  of  such  practical  doctrines  as  can  be 
maintained  in  the  future,  now  that  theological  criticism  has  demon- 
strated the  unsound  foundations  of  many  of  the  hitherto  received 
dogmatic  beliefs.  Such  criticism  has  been,  hitherto,  chiefly  dc' 
sfructive  in  its  character ;  but  the  scope  of  the  present  work  is 
constructive  ;  —  it  is  to  point  out  to  genera]  readers  a  philosophi* 
cally  sound  basis  for  religious  trust  and  practice  in  the  future. 

As  the  great  mass  of  readers  are  unfamiliar  with  investigations 
that  are  quite  hackneyed  to  well-read  theologians  of  the  modern 
school,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  results  of  such  investigations 
has  been  attempted  to  be  given,  (together  with  some  new  sug- 
gestions of  the  author's,)  as  introductory  to  his  statement  of  the 
general  religious  theorem.  To  prepare  the  way  for  a  sound  and 
rational  belief,  the  uninitiated  must  first  l>e  made  aware  of  what 
is  unsound,  — -  philosophically,  —  in  dogmas  generally  received. 

The  general  theorem,  which  will  he  the  acknowledged  foimda- 

tion,  as  I  conceive,  of  the  future  religion  of  cultivated  man, — 

as  it  has  been,  —  partially  recognized  and  more  or  less  obscurely 

stated,  —  that  of  the  most  ancient  lieliefs,  —  is  explained  in  chapi 

*  For  authorities  quoted,  we  tadot  «f  Nanws  at  end  of  the  work. 
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vi.  at  length,  and  illustrated  throughout  the  work.  Some  remarks 
on  the  probable  practical  working  of  this  doctrincin  the  future, 
will  be  found  at  or  near  the  close. 

Future  religion  must,  evidently,  either  lake  the  direction  which 
the  Church  is  now  taking,  towards  greater  personality^  —  or  pro- 
ceed in  that  of  greater  spirituality  or  intellectuality.  The  conten- 
tion of  tliis  book  is,  that  the  latter  course  is  more  in  accord  with 
the  facts  of  nature  and  science,  and,  tiierefore,  must  ultimately 
prevail. 

The  religion  of  the  coming  century  in  civilized  lands,  —  the 
worfit's-reiigion  of  a  not-distant  future,  —  will,  in  the  writer's 
belief,  rest  mainly  on  the  teaching  of  Christ,  as  that  teaching 
becomes  separated  by  criticism  from  the  additions  made  to  it  by 
his  disciples  and  by  the  early  Church,  and  more  fully  expounded 
and  understood.  The  Great  Unity,  the  Unity  of  Life,  physical 
and  spiritual,  will  be  recognized  as  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
Master's  teaching.  But  the  Christianity  of  the  future  wiH  be 
relimed  from  the  incubus  of  the  tnarveUous  and  the  Ugemiary. 
Thus  relieved,  the  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  spread 
of  Christ's  religion  will  be  removed.  The  Brahraist  of  India,  the 
Booddhist  and  the  Confucian  of  China  and  Jajan,  the  cosmo- 
politan Israelite,  the  disciple  of  Zoroaster,  and  even  the  proud 
Mohammedan,  strong  in  the  confidence  of  his  pure  monotheism, 
will  gladly  acknowledge  the  pre-eminent  superiority  of  tlie  teach- 
ing and  the  life-example  of  the  Nazarene,  when  no  longer  required 
to  accept  the  repulsive  dogma  of  a  complex  Deity,  and  when  the 
great  teachers  of  these  great  world-faiths  are  by  Christians  admit- 
ted to  honor  as  the  Master's  w^orthy  coadjutors  in  the  work  of 
bringing  to  pass  upon  earth  the  true  Kingdom  of  the  one  God,  — 
the  reign  of  his  Father  and  of  man's  Father,  —  of  his  God  and 
the  God  of  the  universe. 

In  regard  to  one  of  these  great  teachers,  —  Gautama,  —  as  I 
have  taken  the  generally  received  view  that  he  was  an  Agnostic  as 
to  belief  in  Deity,  neither  asserting  nor  denying,  but  rather  ignor- 
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ing  a  God ;  it  is  right  to  add  that  the  lately  published  translation 
and  criticism  of  the  "Tevigga  Sutta,"  which  came  out  after  my 
sketch  of  Gautama  was  stereotyped,  gives  us  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  fully  acknowledged  God  (Brahm),  and  held  with  the 
Vedantists,  that  the  righteous  soul  becomes  finally  re-united  to 
this  Supreme  Soul,  its  source. 


THE 


RELIGION  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


CHAPTER   I. 


INTRODl'CTORV.  — GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS.  —  PAST  AND  FU- 
TURE CONCEPTIONS  OF  REUCION.-  RATIONAL  EXPECTATION 
OF  ANOTHER  LIFE  ON   PHYSJCAL  GROUNDS. 

The  grand  questions,  the  answers  to  which  are  the 
objects  of  all  religious  inquiry  and  the  substance  of  all 
creeds,  may  be  stated  as  follows :  — 

1.  What  is  the  origin  of  man  and  of  the  universe? 
(This  involves  the  question  of  God.) 

2.  What  is  the  duty  of  man  ? 

3.  What  is  the  future  of  man  ? 

In  the  most  uncultivated  races,  and  at  the  earliest 
periods  of  history,  no  sooner  docs  man  begin  to  think, 
when  passing  beyond  the  mere  animalism  of  savagery  and 
of  infancy,  than  he  is  struck  by  the  fact  of  his  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  vast  and  wonderful  universe,  which  is  entirely 
independent  of  him.  The  question  as  to  its  origin  and 
his  own  is  very  soon  suggested  to  his  mind,  and  this  ques- 
tion in  turn  soon  suggests  the  idea  of  mysterious  invisible 
Power  as  an  originating  cause  :  this  thought,  again,  gives 
rise  to  the  feeling  of  indebtedness  to  that  Power  for  exist- 
ence, the  hope  of  continued  benefits,  the  fear  of  his 
wrath,  the  desire,  in  short,  to  propitiaU  the  great  Invisi- 
ble. The  idea  of  an  intelligence  and  power  far  superior 
to  his  own  is  naturally  clothed  by  him  with  an  anthropo- 
morphic form  and  nature,  because  he  is  unable  to  conceive 
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CHArXER   I. 


INTROm,'CTORY.— GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS.— PAST  AND  FU- 
TURE  CONCEPTIONS  OF  KELIGION.— RATIONAL  EXPECTATION 
OF  ANOTHER  UFE  ON  PHVSICAL  GROUNDS. 

The  grand  questions,  the  answers  to  which  are  the 
objects  of  all  religious  inquiry  and  the  substance  of  all 
creeds,  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  — 

I.  What  is  the  origin  of  man  and  of  the  universe? 
(This  involves  the  question  of  God.) 

3.  What  is  the  duty  of  man  ? 

3.  What  is  the  future  of  man  ? 

In  the  most  uncultivated  races,  and  at  the  earliest 
periods  of  histor)',  no  sooner  does  man  begin  to  think, 
when  passing  beyond  the  mere  animalism  of  savagery  and 
of  infancy,  than  he  is  struck  by  the  fact  of  his  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  vast  and  wonderful  universe,  which  is  entirely 
independent  of  him.  The  question  as  to  its  origin  and 
his  own  is  very  soon  suggested  to  his  mind,  and  this  ques- 
tion in  turn  soon  suggests  the  idea  of  mysterious  invisible 
Power  as  an  originating  cause  :  this  thought,  again,  gives 
rise  to  the  feeling  of  indebtedness  to  that  Power  for  exist- 
ence, the  hope  of  continued  benefits,  the  fear  of  his 
wrath,  the  desire,  in  short,  to  propitiate  the  great  Invisi- 
ble. The  idea  of  an  intelligence  and  power  far  superior 
to  his  own  is  naturally  clothed  by  him  with  an  anthropo- 
morphic form  and  nature,  because  he  is  unable  to  conceive 
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of  an  intelligent  Being  with  other  than  man-like  attributes  ; 
his  own  experience  giving  him  no  instance  and  no  notion 
of  intelligence  possessing  any  other  outward  form  or  other 
characteristics  than  those  of  man.  He  frequently  adds, 
however,  to  the  conception  of  a  mighty  Man  and  his 
Thought  or  Wisdom  as  the  primal  cause,  certain  attributes 
of  strength,  cunning,  and  courage,  that  he  has  envied  in 
the  lower  animals:  thus  the  rude  original  gods  would 
combine,  as  in  Egypt,  the  heads  of  lions,  hawks,  etc.,  with 
the  human  body,  or,  as  in  Nineveh,  the  human  head  with 
animal  forms.  The  Egyptians  became  in  the  course  of 
their  long-continued  national  existence  a  highly  cultivated 
race  ;  yet  such  was  the  fixity  and  unprogressiveness  of  the 
modes  of  their  thought,  that  the  worship,  even  of  animals, 
(a  sort  of  fetichism,)  which  must  have  descended  from 
barbarous  times,  never  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  their  religion, 
at  least  of  the  exoteric  cultus,  or  that  for  the  people. 

The  three  great  questions  of  religion  stated  above  press 
no  less  urgently  for  solution  upon  the  mind  of  the  culti- 
vated man  of  European  race  in  these  days,  than  they  have* 
always  done  upon  the  minds  of  his  fellow-men  in  barbarous 
states  of  society  and  in  primitive  periods.  Some  sort  of 
solution  seems  to  be  essential  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  every 
human  being.  Even  the  man  of  calm  and  philosophic 
habits  of  thought,  the  pursuer  of  absolute  Truth,  cannot 
be  content  to  leave  these  questions  alone.  He  must,  at 
the  lowest,  declare,  and  content  himself  as  he  may  with 
the  declaration,  that  no  solution  is  possible. 

Hitherto  the  questions  of  religion  have  been,  with  the 
European  races,  answered  by  forms  of  creed  and  of  reli- 
gious observance,  derived  chiefly  from  early  periods,  and 
founded  more  or  less  in  the  imperfect  understanding  of 
natural  phenomena  which  those  jieriods  possessed.  But, 
in  projjortion  as  natural  science  advances,  any  solution  of 
the  three  great  questions  wliich  shall  be  in  conflict  with 
her  discoveries  will  become  as  useless  and  impossible  for 
the  man  of  the  twentieth  century  as  would  now  be  a  reli- 
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gion  which  should  contradict  the  axioms  of  mathematics 
or  the  law  of  gravitation.  Hence  the  urgent  necessity  for 
reconsidering  the  grounds  at  religious  belief,  and  of  fram- 
ing anew  our  answers  to  these  solemn  questions,  pressed 
upon  us  as  they  are  by  the  dread  voices  of  the  universe 
about  us,  and  the  low  but  inexorable  voices  in  our  own 
hearts,  in  such  a  manner  as.  by  its  harmony  with  the  ascer- 
tained laws  of  natural  science  and  of  human  history,  may 
give  us  something  in  which  we  can  heartily  and  honestly 
believe,  on  which  we  may  trustingly  repose  our  human 
frailty,  and  from  which  we  may  derive  support  amid  the 
operations  of  a  vast,  dumb  Nature,  mightier  tha^  we,  that 
seems  to  overwhelm  us,  —  and  strength  to  accomplish  in 
our  brief  lifetime  the  work  that  is  nearest  to  our  hand  to 
do. 

We  are  met  at  the  threshold  of  such  inquiries  by  the 
startling  paradox  of  some  cultivators  of  sci'^nce,  which 
suggests  that  man  as  an  intellectual-moral  being  exists 
only  so  long  as,  and  in  fact  consists  only  in,  the  continu- 
ance of  a  molecular  action  and  change  (the  consumption  of 
"gray  matter"),  always,  in  life,  going  on  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain.  Undoubtedly  such  an  action,  such  an  ex- 
penditure of  substance,  does  accompany  thought.  Hut  I 
submit  that  it  is  unphilosophical  to  assert,  that,  because 
the  individual  ceases  to  think  and  feel  as  soon  as  this  action 
ceases,  therefore  thought  and  feeling  are  only  the  result 
of  that  action.  //  may  Just  as  ivdl  be  assumed  that  the 
tnoU'cular  agitation  is  pfotiuced  hy  the  thouj^ht  as  that  the 
ihbught  is  produced  by  the  molecular  agitation  ;  and  that, 
when  the  molecular  agitation  ceases,  it  is  because  thought 
is  no  iongcr present,* 


*  Thewlwlc  tniteriilhi  Arsutniml.m  fftci.  |>rocetdi  upon  ttniuntU^M  a.tAum|>ttt>nft. 
Tlw  groi««-st  \>i  Iheic  \*>  tlul  which  lica  at  lite  btitluot  tkf  the  wlixk  ;  vu.,  that  n<ahittg 
fxii/t  wAuA  IS  tteif  iogHtttiMf  l>y  aitr  stMUs  ;  fur  thli  it  contraUictcd  b)'  the  iin<)iiea- 
rioneU  (net.  tlutt  tttcrc  arc  v^tiiuU.  txlur*!.  nii'J  culurf  wlilcti  are  in»ppreckbte  by  our 
Minrs  thoiiKli  [>ercrpliMc,  in  wintH;  in5Mncc<i,  la  animals. 

Sunic  "  biMki({wi»,"  In  endcavorini;  to  Account  fr-r  the  nrii^in  of  life  by  a  develop- 
ment tit  mnlunibJ  (iiotii>it  in  un^liully  unvHatind  nutter,  AMcrt  that  uiUUncck 
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There  seems  to  be  a  distinct  dualism  in  the  mind.  —  a 
division  or  branch  of  the  thought  that  is  mechanical,  and 
due  to  cerebral  action  ;  and  another  division  that  is  quite 
independent  of  that  action,  though  exercising  a  certain 
control  over  it.  Most  persons,  I  think,  who  are  at  all 
accustomed  to  intellectual  effort,  will  have  experienced  the 
following  phenomenon  belonging  to  the  class  *'  unconscious 
cerebration."  The  memory  fails  on  being  called  upon  to 
produce  the  record  of  some  fact  wanted  for  the  work,  or, 
it  may  be,  only  the  conversation  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
We  here  become  conscious  of  an  act  of  the  will,  which 
rtmondSy  as  it  were,  the  memory  to  its  cell,  there  to  find 
the  wanted  record  among  its  stores  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  go  on  with  our  work  or  conversation,  turning  our 
attention  to  other  subjects,  and  well  assured,  that,  sooner 
or  later,  memory  will  produce  the  missing  article.  Accord- 
ingly after  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  having  paid  no  further 


having  chemical  affinity  or  attraction,  as  acid?  and  atkaliw,  arc  *' conso<?ii> "  of  a 
"  want ''  of  the  complementary  substances ;  and  their  nculr«llzatioit  by  ik  sufficient 
quantum  li  catled  "  &;itisfacttan  :  *'  proceeding  on  Ilii>  mure  nunicncbttirc  as  an  argu- 
ment, thrj-  go  on  to  aver  that  herein  15  the  nitlimcntary  form  of  vital  con^ciou&nes}. 
But  this  application  of  the  t^rtninulogj-  of  vitality  to  matter,  —which,  by  the  hypothe- 
w*.  before  the  tiiotlon  Is  uMvitalized.  l»  (no  fatt  of  nature,  but)  a  mere  mental  act  of 
the  "  biulogixt."  —  by  which  vital  phenomena  are  gratuiloHsly  imfuttd  to  the  sub- 
stances )n  question ;  in  other  words,  is  a  begging  of  the  question  at  issue  by  Uie 
Unauthorized  aiSHmftion  that  the  acids  and  bases  possess  a  sort  of  consciousness. 
It  is  a  Mifiimctit,  moreover,  moving  in  a  vicious  circle :  since,  if  the  acids  and  bases 
thus  hiixe  wime  characteristics  of  vitality,  as  '■want"  and  "conscioiisneas."  ihey 
must  already  possess,  at  least,  a  <hrwa»t  life;  a&  life  coDsbts  In  consciousness,  cic. 
Whence,  then,  came  tills  dormant  life?  Thc"ungin  of  life"  remains  unaccounted 
for,  just  35  the  "  origin  uf  evil "  was  unaccounted  for  b)-  the  ftupposition  of  an  evU 
deity  as  its  cause. 

It  is  difficult  — nay.  rather.  Impossible  —  to  tmngine  the  motion  of  a  machine  being 
(VHifiifus  0/  i£ic//iih  i^ijftntri  (mat  the  maclilnc  —  from  that  ifAicA  mm'fj.  Mcfiett, 
a  self-cfHscimis,  indcfendent  entity,  U  "unthinkable."  Vet  msin  t?  distinctly  oon- 
sdoiis  of  himself  as  independent  of  his  physical  life.  The  mtnd  dominates  the 
body.    Cogitv,  erjro  jum. 

Professor  TvmJall  hays  (Fragments  of  Science,  vol.  «.  p.  86),  "  The  passage 
from  Ihc  physics  of  the  brain  to  the  corresponding  facts  of  consciousness  is  Incon- 
ceivable as  a  result  of  mechanics.  I  do  nut  think  the  materialist  is  entitled  tu  say 
that  his  molecular  groupings  and  motions  explain  c^■er>'  thing,  la  rtality  tluy 
tx//aif  nothing.  If  you  ask  him  whence  is  this  matter,  who  or  what  divided  it  Into 
molecules,  who  or  what  impressed  upon  litem  this  ncces&ity  of  running  into  ct^anic 
furms,  k<  hat  tto  annttr.    Science  is  mute  in  reply  tu  Ibe»e  quntioas,'* 
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attention  to  the  subject,  and  while,  it  may  be,  engaged 
upon  entirely  irrelevant  matter,  the  missing  record  of  fact 
or  date  will  suddenly  be  presented.  It  is  here  evident 
that  a  pan  of  the  mind  has  been  at  work  under  orders,  as 
it  were ;  and  that,  without  the  consciousness  of  the  con- 
trolling part  (the  reason  and  will),  it  has  done  the  work 
which  was  demanded  from  it  by  that  controlling  part. 

Again  :  man  may  be  clussfd  as  a  terrestrial-diurnal  ani- 
mal, dependent  for  his  existence,  like  other  animals  and  the 
plants,  upon  solar  warmth  and  light,  and  remaining  torpid 
during  the  periods  of  nocturnal  withdrawal  of  that  light 
and  warmth.  During  these  hours  all  muscles  which  are 
in  the  daytime  controlled  by  the  will-and-reason,  or  the 
intelligent-volition,  are  released  from  that  control,  so  that 
the  nerve-and-brain-forcc  (be  it  electric  or  other),  which 
is  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  volition  and 
its  servants,  the  muscles,  has  time  to  re-accumulate,  and 
repair  or  renew  its  waste,  against  the  coming-round  of  the 
light  period.  The  more  mechanical  parts  of  the  mind  — 
"memory,"  the  recording  faculty;  and  that  "imagina- 
tion "  which  is  little  more  than  2l  habitual  seiection  from  the 
stores  and  pictures  of  memory  —  arc  also  in  great  measure 
released  from  the  control  of  will  and  reason,  and  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  torpid,  as  is  the  brain,  their  medium  or  ma- 
terial instrument.  The  intelligent-volition,  the  real  /<://,  or 
Self,  as  I  conceive,  finds  confused  and  unmeaning  tissues 
of  pictures  presented,  apparently  at  random,  perhaps  really 
under  the  suggestive  influence  of  nocturnal  sounds,  press- 
ure of  the  bed-clothes,  etc.  But  though  these  representa- 
tions are  of  a  random  and  absurd  character,  —  though  the 
greatest  reasoner,  the  proudest  intellect,  the  cxactest  man 
of  science,  the  most  successful  man  of  affairs,  or  slates- 
man,  is  at  these  moments  a  child  again,  with  all  the  vaga- 
ries of  a  child's  imagination  surrounding  him,  —  yet  the 
reason  and  will  are  not  in  any  degree  torpid  or  enfeebled. 
They  remain  the  same,  and  act  in  their  normal  and  accus- 
tomed  way  upon    the   imaginary  facts  presented,  while 
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memory  is  benumbed  and  fancy  bewildered.  Our  reason- 
ing is  correct,  our  volition  and  seeming  action  are  deter- 
nlined  and  sensible,  among  these  dream-chimeras  and 
absurd  situations.  If  the  visions  had  been  daylight  reali- 
ties we  could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  we  seemed, 
while  they  lasted,  in  our  sleep  to  act.  The  same  thing 
has  often  been  remarked  of  the  more /^r.f/j^/?«/ delusions 
of  the  insane,  —  that,  granting  the  truth  of  the  pictures 
presented  by  their  diseased  imaginations,  their  conduct  is 
perfectly  rational  for  the  situations  in  which  they  believe 
themselves  to  be.  The  man  who,  in  consequence  of  abnor- 
mal condition  of  the  brain,  believes  himself  "Julius  Ccesar  " 
or"  Jesus  Christ,"  will  act  those  characters  with  fair  pro- 
priety and  correctness,  and  will  be  rational  in  regard  to 
all  subjects  which  do  not  bring  his  delusion  into  action. 
Even  in  "  imbecility,"  it  is  impossible  to  aver  that  the 
mind  is  destroyed,  or  that  it  would  not  be  capable  of 
healthy  action  if  its  brain-instrument  were  restored  or 
sound. 

It  is  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that,  since  the  brain 
may  be  dormant  or  deeply  diseased  without  the  intelligent- 
volition  or  Ich  being  changed  /;/  itself ^  —  hozvever  clogged 
in  action  by  physical  obstruction,  —  the  brain  might  even 
die  (and  with  it,  perhaps,  what  I  have  called  the  more 
mechanical  mental  faculties,  —  perception,  memory,  imagi- 
nation), without  the  extinction  of  the  Ich^  or  Self,  —  the 
higher  manifestation  of  Life, — the  determining,  think- 
ing being.  This  might  remain,  undestroyed,  though  inac- 
tive, and  deprived  of  physical  means  of  communication." 


'  The  plicnnincn.1  attending  the  resuscitation,  or  attempted  resuscitation,  of  per- 
sons who  have  MitfLTcd  drowning,  asphyxia,  or  narcotism,  would  seem  to  indicate 
^onietliini;  in  ■•  hfc"  more  than  .i  mere  result  of  heat  and  motion  in  the  heart,  brain, 
and  liini;s.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  A  .  .  h  .  .  .  t  of  London,  reported  in  ''The  'limes" 
early  in  ^ei>teuilx'r,  iSSo.  the  motions  of  these  vital  organs  were  continued,  without 
intcrniiition.  by  t!ie  aid  of  outward  warm  applications,  artificial  respiration,  and  gal- 
vanism. TIicso  aitis  were  .^plllic(I  Ion;;  before  death,  or  even  unconsciousness  ;  for  the 
patient  recpicsted  "  to  be  let  alone,  as  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  hiin."  The 
narcotism  i>f  the  morphine  he  had  taken  was  counteracted  by  ammonia.  He  never 
tliclcss  blowly  binik  into  cvma  and  death.     'Y\\t  /■ust-mortem  revealed  no  important 
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From  what  few  facts  we  possess  (they  are  very  few)  that 
bear  either  way  upon  this  subject,  the  inference  would 
rather  be  in  favor  of  the  indestructibility  of  the  /r//,  than 
the  reverse.  The  conceded  indestructibility  of  the  ulti- 
mate particles  of  matter  will,  perhaps,  give  us  no  sufficient 
reason  (though  it  favor  it)  to  infer  a  similar  indestructi- 
bility of  mind  as  an  hnmixtcrial  essence.  But  a  number 
of  facts  of  personal  history  —  among  others  one  told  us  by 
the  late  Lord  Brougham  in  his  diary  ("  Life  and  Times," 
chap,  iv.),  and  one  told  in  his  "  Memoirs"  by  the  equally 
eminent  Lord  Erskine  —  seem  to  prove,  that  up  to,  and 
even  for  some  time  after,  the  moment  of  dissolution,  the  in- 
telligent-volition remains  intact,  and  that,  at  that  moment* 
it  sometimes  has  an  access  of  force,  or  what  may  be  called 
a  preternatural   power.      These   narratives   arc   far  other 


lesion  nor  deadly  obstruction  uf  vital  orj^ns.  The  brain  was  "sli^tly  cungnted.'* 
Tlie  heart  "largt,  but  healthy."  Tlie  lungs  "healthy,  with  traces  of  former  a^thina." 
Neither  urg^in  i>oei)is  u>  have  been  Injured  nor  iibsinictcd  to  a  ni*>itnl  dc^roi-:  hut  the 
deep  defretiion  uf  mind  under  which  he  UbutccI,  incrra&iiig  the  IctbikJ  mttucnce  of 
the  morphine,  was  found  by  the  jurj  the  chief  catiae  of  death. 

The  rc*u?>cit.ition  of  the  drowned  wiccccds  if  the  patient  be  "  not  loo  far  gone.'' 

This  phrase  of  "  K<"f^e,"  or  "  not  KiMie,"  '»  one  which  inevitably  suggests  itself  at 
such  time^  a5  truly  descriptive  of  the  situation.  The  vital  organs  m.iy  he  in  working 
urder,  tiwy  never  havf  ccimh)  lo  work  ;  yet  if  the  indcfinahle  Vimelhing  iliat  anlniaied 
the  body,  thttt  wa>  it»  inhabilanl  and  owner,  be  "  itw  far  gout;,"  it  unnoi  be  "  Iirought 
back  "  by  the  cuatlauance  of  the  vital  upi-nttinn^.  rfor  will  that  cunlinttaDCV  replace  it 
with  a  fr«Jth  life.  Now,  if  life  were  solely  dependent  on  tFie  v!tal  uvniuns,  their  con- 
tiiiiiancc  should  continue  lUc. 

In  ihe  ati>ve  case  uf  Mr.  A  .  .  h  .  .  .  I  (who  died  from  the  cfTeds  uf  a  Qose  of 
chloral  and  moriihine.  tiken  to  promnle  sleep,  (amhintd  with  thou  of  stx'cre  Je/rcf 
iitn  if  rf/rin}.  and  in  other  »imn:ir  onc«,  it  is  apparent  that  the  continuance  of  llf? 
unftt  dependent  Milrly  upon  the  fairly  ko4mI  health  and  unintemipled  action  of  Ihe 
vital  organs  and  pmcctses ;  hut  that  though  these  procesrte^  niay  be  K<>i"lt  on  much  aii 
tttual,  il  the  /i/i,  uj  mind,  itelf,  have  received  a  heavy  blow  in  iL%  inner  life  tlirmigh 
Mine  disjp)Hnn(  ineni,  air  Irotn  whatever  cium,  it  may  "  le.nve  "  the  b>dy.  ^pite  of  every 
effort  to  recall  it,  and  though  that  body  may  nut  be,  from  lesion  or  dtsc;<se,  phy^iicnlly 
moribund.  The  deprcuion  of  the  mind  (A'A,  or  inner  lelf)  re-aiti  upon  the  tirain, 
ioHvriHg  its  functional  activity,  and  throiit:1i  this  liinister  action  doprc<Lstng  the  vital 
energies  generally,  and  luslcniojc  the  ilepariure  of  life.  Tlie  uiimt,  then,  which,  in 
case«  like  this.  imf>cdis  the  action  of  the  bnun,  cannot  be  the  iiteie  itsuU  and  attUoitu 
uf  that  action. 

The  dmh  »f  the  stslen,  Mrs.  >V'in'«more  and  Mrs.  Smith  fPhllndelphi.^,  April  D, 
lS93).  who  died  as  healthy  women,  from  the  mental  shock  at  seeing  the  sudden  death 
of  a  third  &uiier,  xt,  a  «tronj{  case  of  the  kind. 
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than  "ghost  stones."  They  are  told  by  men  of  uncom- 
mon force  and  soundness  of  reason,  and  who  believed  the 
very  phenomena  they  witnessed  to  be  subjective. 

Lord  Brougham,  who,  we  should  remember,  was  a  par- 
ticularly "  hard-headed '*  man,  a  first-class  mathematician 
and  a  great  lawyer,  a  scientific  lecturer,  a  prominent,  bus- 
tling p<^Iitician,  a  statesman,  and  a  man  of  the  world,  nar- 
rates the  appearance  to  him  while  in  Sweden  of  an  early 
and  forgotten  friend,  at  the  moment  of  the  latter's  death 
in  India,  three  thousand  miles  away. 

The  diary  of  his  Swedish  travel  in  i86i,  under  date 
Dec.  19,  has  the  following  entry,  written  at  a  place  near 
Gottcnborg:  — 

"At  one  in  the  morning,  a^riv^^g  at  a  decent  inn,  we  decided  to 
stop  for  the  night,  and  found  a  couple  of  comfortable  rooms.  Tired 
with  the  cold  of  yesterday,  I  was  glad  to  take  ad\-antaj^e  of  a  hot  bath 
before  1  turned  in.  And  here  a  most  remarkable  thing  happened  to 
me,  —  so  remark.ihle  that  I  must  tell  the  story  from  the  beginning. 

After   I    left  the  high-school,  I  went  with  C ,  my  most  intimate 

friend,  to  attend  the  classes  in  the  university.  There  was  no  di\inity 
class;  but  we  frequenlly  in  our  walks  discussed  and  speculated  upon 
many  grave  subjects.  —  among  others,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  on  a  future  state.  This  question,  and  the  possibility.  I  will  not 
say  of  ghosts  walking,  but  of  the  dead  appearing  to  the  living,  were 
subjects  of  much  speculation;  and  we  actually  committed  the  folly  of 
drawing  up  an  agreement,  written  with  our  blood,  to  the  effect,  that 
whichever  of  us  died  the  first,  should  appear  to  the  other,  and  thus 
solve  any  doubts  we  had  entertained  of  the  "life  after  death.' 

"  After  we  had  finished  our  cla.sses  at  the  college.  G went  to 

India,  having  got  an  appointment  there  in  the  ct\-il  ser%-ice.  He  seldom 
wrote  to  me,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  1  had  almost  forgotten 
him  :  moreover,  his  family  having  little  connection  with  Kdinburgh.  1 
seldom  saw  or  heard  any  thing  of  them,  or  of  him  through  them;  so 
that  ail  the  old  schoolboy  intimacy  had  died  out.  and  1  had  nearly  for* 
gotten  his  existence.  I  had  taken,  as  I  have  said,  a  warm  bath;  and 
while  lying  in  it,  and  enjoying  the  comfort  of  the  heat  after  the  late 
freezing  I  had  undergone,  I  turned  my  head  round,  looking  towards 
the  chair  on  which  1  had  deposited  my  clothes:  as  1  was  about  to  get 

up  out  of  the  l>ath.     On  the  chair  sat  G ,  looking  calmly  at  me. 

How  i  got  out  of  the  bath.  I  know  not;  hut,  on  recovering  my  senses. 
I  found  myself  sjDrawling  on  the  floor.  The  apparition,  or  whatever  il 
was  that  had  taken  the  likeness  of  G ,  had  disappeared. 
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"This  vision  produced  such  a  shock,  that  I  hari  no  inclination  to 
talk  aliout  it,  or  to  si>eak  about  it  even  to  Stuart;  hut  the  impression 
it  made  upon  me  was  too  vivid  to  be  easily  forgotten:  and  so  strongly 
was  I  affected  by  it,  that  I  have  here  written  down  the  whole  history, 
with  the  date,  i^lh  December,  and  all  the  particulars ;  as  they  are  now 
Ircsh  l)cfore  mc. 

'*  No  doubt  1  had  fallen  asleep :  and  that  the  appearance  presented 
so  distinctly  to  my  eyes  was  a  dream,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt: 

yet  for  years  I  had  had  no  communication  with  (1 ,  nor  had  there 

been  any  thing  to  recall  him  to  my  recollection ;  nothing  had  taken  place 

during  our  Swedish  irav-els,  cither  connected  with  C .  or  with  India, 

or  with  any  ihinj;  relating  to  him,  or  10  any  memtier  of  his  family.  I 
recollected  quickly  enough  our  old  discussion  and  (lie  bar^in  we  had 
made.     I   ceuld  not  discharge  from   my   mind  tht  impression  that 

C must  have  died,  and  that  his  appearance  to  mc  was  to  be  re- 

ceiveii hy  tne  as  proof  of  a  future  state;  yet  all  the  while  I  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  whole  was  a  dream;  and  so  painfully  vivid,  and  so 
unfading,  was  the  impression,  that  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  talk  of 
it,  or  to  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  it.  I  finished  dressing;  and, 
as  we  had  agiccd  to  make  an  early  start,  1  was  ready  by  six  o*cIocki 
the  hour  of  our  early  breakfast." 

This  record,  it  will  be  observed,  is  made  immediately 
after  the  "vision  :"  —  the  Italics  are  my  own. 


(2)  **  Braui^ham,  Oct.  16.  1863.  —  I  have  just  been  copying  out  from 
my  journal  the  account  of  this  strange  dream:  Certissiuui  mortis 
imago/  And  now  to  finish  the  story,  begtm  ab4)ve  sixty  years  since. 
Soon  after  my  return  to  Edinburgh,  there  arrived  a  letter  from  India, 

announcing  G *s  death,  and  stating  that  he  had  died  on  the  19th 

of  Decemlier!" 

Lord  Brougham  has  set  down  the  particulars  of  this 
*'  vision  "  with  a  clearness  and  detail  which  were  indeed 
to  be  expected  from  a  person  of  his  acumen  and  habitual 
accuracy  of  thought,  but  which  are  very  rare  in  similar 
narrations.  His  having  taken  the  circumstances  down  at 
the  time  of  their  occurrence,  also  adds  much  to  the  value 
of  his  record.  There  is  a  natural  aversion  in  the  human 
mind  (which  Lord  Brougham  himself  strongly  exhibits  in 
his  mode  of  speaking  of  and  accounting  for  the  "vision*') 
to  any  other  explanation  than  that  of   fortuitous  coinci- 
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dence,  for  the  really  numerous  and  well-authenticated 
instances  of  such  "visions/*  which  exist.  There  is  some- 
thing instinctively  horrible  to  most  of  our  minds,  clothed 
as  they  are  in  our  bodies,  and  dependent  upon  the  senses 
for  communication  with  other  such  minds  and  with  the 
external  worKK  in  the  idea  of  bodiless  intellij;ences,  com- 
municating with  our  minds,  or  receiving  impressions  from 
the  world,  without  the  intervention  of  senses.  Why  there 
should  be  such  an  instinct  is  impossible  to  explain  :  it 
undoubtedly  exists.  Yet,  in  reasoning  upon  subjects  in 
this  domain,  it  is  obviously  better,  if  it  be  possible,  to  do 
so  without  prejudice  from  this  (perhaps  purely  animal) 
instinct. 

This  natural  aversion  generally  causes  the  seers  of  such 
"visions"  to  be  very  careless  in  their  noting  of  them. 
They  arc  regarded  simply  as  strange  dreams,  and  nothing 
more;  and  coincidences  between  them  and  events  are 
looked  upon  as  entirely  fortuitous.  Yet  the  mathematical 
dociriue  of  probabiHiicSy  which,  in  some  further  remarks, 
Lord  Jirougham  iuvokeSt  but  docs  not  appiy^  if  fairly  ap- 
plied to  this  instance  of  coincidence  between  the  time  of 
the  "apparition"  of  his  friend  and  the  time  of  that 
friend's  death,  will  be  found  to  indicate  a  large  balance  of 
"probability"  against  the  assumption  that  the  "coinci- 
dence "  was  fortuitous. 

Though  unconscious  of  having  fallen  asleep  in  the  bath, 
it  seems  most  likely,  as  he  himself  suggests,  that  he  had 
done  so.  In  the  moment  of  waking  from  this  unconscious 
dozing,  he  naturally  turns  his  head  toward  his  clothes^ 
with  the  intention  of  getting  out  of  the  bath,  and  dress- 
ing. At  this  moment  between  sleeping  and  waking,  the 
probability  against  his  seeing  (or  seeming  to  himself  to 
sec)  some  imaginary  figure  was  not,  perhaps,  greater 
than  that  of  an  "even  chance,"  or  one  to  one. 

But  the  probability  against  the  figure  so  presented  to 
his  imagination  being  that  of  any  one  particular  friend 
(rather  than  another)  among  the  many  whom  he  might 
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have  remembered  at  the  moment,  or  rather  than  the 
'•spectre"  of  some  animal,  or  other  object  such  as  dreams 
present,  was  certainly  large,  and  is  larj^ely  increased  by 
the  fact  that  this  guoudam  friend  was  a  person  at  the 
period  very  little  or  not  at  all  in  his  waking  thoughts. 
If  we  assume  it  to  have  been  an  even  chance  that  he 
would,  or  that  he  would  not,  imagine  himself  to  sec  some 
figure  at  the  moment  of  waking,  the  chances  that  the 
figure  so  seen  should  not  be  that  of  any  one  friend,  and 
particularly  that  it  should  not  be  that  of  any  owe  forgotten 
friend,  must  be  admitted  to  be  very  large;  and  perhaps  a 
hundred  to  one  will  readily  be  conceded  to  be  a  low  esti- 
mate of  them. 

This  "prcibability  *■  (according  to  the  mathematics  of 
probabilities)  must  be  multiplied  by  the  chances  against 
the  figure  of  such  a  friend  being  so  seen  at  the  very 
period  when  the  individual  of  whom  it  was  the  simuiacntm 
was  (ivif/tout  Lord  Brougham's  knoiviedgc)  dying  or  just 
dead.  This  latter  probability  was  something  very  great, 
and  can  hardly  be  rated'  at  less  than  a  thousand  to  one. 
We  thus  fairly  get  a  probability  of  some  one  hundred 
thousand  to  one  against  his  seeing  the  figure  of  an  indi- 
vidual forgotten  friend  at  the  moment  of  that  individual's 
death.  But  these  numbers  must  be  still  further  multiplied 
by  the  probability  against  a  fortuitous  dream,  showing  him 
(out  of  all  the  friends  and  forgotten  friends  that  he  might 
*'  accidentally  "  have  dreamed  of  at  the  vtomcnt  of  theif 
death)  the  very  oue  who  had  made  him  a  solemn  promise 
so  to  appear  to  him  (if  possible)  when  ''dead.** 

But  again.  We  have  most  of  us,  perhaps,  experienced 
the  seeing  some  figure  in  a  **  waking  drean> "  with  such 
distinctness  as  at  first  to  give  us  the  impression  of  its 
being  real.  How  many  times,  in  any  reader's  experience, 
has  he  seen  such  a  figure,  with  such  an  extraordinary 
assurance  and  conviction  at  the  moment  of  its  being  real 
as  to  cause  him,  throui^h  the  fright,  to  fall  faiu  ting  to  the 
floor,  as  Lord  Brougham  tells  us  he  did.     Those  who  can 
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remember  seeing  such  real-seeming  figures  in  waking 
dreams,  will,  for  the  most  part,  remember  that  no  fright 
was  caused,  that  the  appearance  seemed  natural,  that  they, 
perhaps,  addressed,  or  seemed  to  address,  it.  And  there 
was  nothing  frightful  in  the  aspect  of  Lord  Brougham's 
friend  ;  yet  he  tells  us,  "  How  I  got  out  of  the  bath.  I 
know  not ;  but,  on  recovering  my  senses,  I  found  myself 
sprawling  on  the  floor."  "This  vision  produced  such  a 
shock,"  etc. 

The  probability,  then,  against  a  natural  dream  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  being  of  this  extraordinary  and 
imposingly  real  character,  must  properly  be  further  multi- 
plied into  the  product  of  probabilities  against  the  appear- 
ance and  coincidence  being  fortuitous,  making  a  total 
probability  against  the  fortuitousness  of  the  appearance 
which  is  something  immense,  and  amounting  to  a  virtual 
certainty  that  it  could  not  have  been  mere  chance. 

Unless  the  whole  question  at  issue,  that  of  prolonged 
existence  after  "death"  and  occasional  influence  of  the 
"dead"  upon  the  living,  be  begged,  by  the  assumption  that 
there  is  no  such  continued  existence  or  influence,  some 
other  explanation  than  a  fortuitous  coincidence  must  be 
sought  for  the  above  event.  I  have  already  given  some 
considerations  to  show  that  wc  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  the  thinking  self  Is  a  mere  result  of  the  mechanical 
action  of  the  material  brain,  and  ceases  to  exist  )vhen  the 
brain  is  dissolved.  Neither  have  we  any  right  to  assume 
that  thought  or  mind,  if  it  can  continue  to  exist  when  dis- 
embodied, can  find  no  other  modes  of  expressing  itself,  or 
influencing  others,  than  those  we  now  possess,  through  the 
organs  of  the  body ;  though  we  must  admit  that  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing  what,  in  that  condition,  its  means 
of  expression,  or  of  influence  upon  others,  may  or  may 
not  be.  Certain  it  is,  meanwhile,  that  Lord  Brougham's 
vision  is  far  from  being  the  only  well-authenticated  in- 
stance of  the  mind  of  a  deceased  person  exercising  an 
influence,  by  a  visual   (or  seemingly  visual)  appearance. 
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upon  the  minds  of  survivors/  though  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  one  \vc  possess  in  a  sufficiently  careful  and  methodi- 
cal record. 

But,  if  we  accept  the  hypothesis  that  the  impression 
upon  Lord  Brougham's  mind  and  vision  was  produced  by 
an  act  of  will  on  the  part  of  his  departing  or  already 
"departed"  friend  (and  no  other  hypothesis  is  possible 
save  that  of  accidental  coincidence,  already  shown  to  he 
untenable),  there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  above 
stated,  that  the  intelligent-volition  of  the  friend  was  in 
full  and  even  abnormal  force  at  or  after  the  moment  of 
his  corporeal  death. 

The  dying  companion  of  Lord  Brougham's  youth  may, 
perhaps,  have  had,  in  his  "last"  moments,  the  experience 
often  recorded  of  drowning  men  who  have  been  resusci- 
tated, of  going  over,  in  rapid  mental  review,  the  whole 
course  of  his  life.  The  solemn  promise  made  to  his  early 
friend  would  recur  in  this  review,  as  involving  a  duty  still 
unfulfilled.  How  the  thinking  self,  in  the  act,  or  shortly 
after  the  act,  of  leaving  its  bodily  home,  could  find  the 
means  of  performing  that  duty,  by  producing  the  impres- 
sion upon  that  other  mind,  which  Lord  Brougham  has 
recorded,  and  which  fulfilled  that  early  promise,  must,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  remain  a  mystery. 

On  the  whole,  then,  while  it  is  certain  that  the  Ich  or 
very  self  of  a  person  who  has  died,  no  longer  acts  through 
the  body  which  is  dead,  it  cannot  he  proven  from  this 
that  the  hit  itself  is  dead,  or  incapable  of  any  further  ac- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  duality  of  mind  brought  out 
by  sleep  —  as  well  as  by  certain  phenomena  of  memory  and 

>  The  other  in&tance  alrMdy  referred  ti>,  given  by  VdxA  Entkioc.  U  that  of  his 
meeting  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  in  broad  daylight,  the  appearance  of  an  oM 
famn>'-«en-ant,  wlm  had,  without  hi>t  knowledge,  and  during  his  absence,  died  some 
weeks  before.  He  says  he  conversed  with  the  figure  without  for  a  moment  suspect- 
ing it  vras  not  a  man  of  fle&h  and  blood.  Fjr  thift  anecdote  t  refer  the  reader  to  hia 
Memoirs.  The  figure  gave  Lord  Ersklnc  detaiU  of  a  family  event  which  had 
occurred  a!so  wiih&Ht  kis  incmlttigi  and  during  his  absence,  which  he  afterwardi 
found  to  be  correct.  The  appearance  can  Ihiu  hardly  be  Act  down  to  ftubjccttvc 
hallucioatton. 
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unconscious  cerebration,  and  by  those  of  insanity — seems 
to  indicate  that  as  the  Jch  (intelligent-volition)  continues 
to  be  scIf-coiiscioHSy  and  acts  in  its  ordinary  way  with  its 
usual  force,  during  sleep,  —  that  state  of  temporary  tor- 
pidity or  partial  torpidity  of  the  memory  and  imagination, 
which  these  faculties  undergo  in  common  with  the  physical 
frame,  —  and  also  during  some  forms  of  brain  disease,  —  it 
must  therefore  possess  a  life  of  its  own  independent  of  the 
physical  life,  or  of  the  brain  and  its  mechanical  action  and 
powers.  This  independence  of  the  physical  life,  this 
higher  and  contiiuiing  life  of  the  Ich,  which  was  thus 
already  probable  on  general  grounds,  may  be  said  to  be 
positively  proven  by  such  a  crucial  experiment  as  that 
recorded  in  Lord  Brougham's  diar>*, — proven,  that  is,  so 
far  as  the  continuance  of  this  higher  life,  with  a  novel 
tlevelopment  of  psychic  force,  or  of  its  power  of  affecting 
other  minds,  for  some  time  after  the  cessation  of  the 
physical  life.'  As  \q' how  long  this  continued  life  may 
last,  in  what  state  or  with  what  faculties,  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  decide  from  merely  physical  considerations, 
or  from  the  narrative  just  quoted.  But  we  cannot  but 
remark,  that  a  vast  expansion  of  the  psychical  influence, 
an  expansion  setting  at  defiance  the  obstacles  of  space 
and  external  separation,  accompanied  the  physical  death 
of  the  friend  of  Lord  Brougham. 

The  modes  and  powers  of  this  independent  life  of  the  Ich^ 
when  no  longer  in  communication  with  the  world  through 
the  body,  the  brain,  and  the  senses,  must  necessarily  be 
such  as  wc,  under  the  limitations  of  our  bodies,  would 
be  unable  to  conceive  of.  The  hh  itself  is  inappreciable 
by  the  senses  :  if  disembodied,  it  might  perhaps  perceive 
and  appreciate  the  same  objects  as  "living  "  men  do ;  but 


*  For  it  can  haidW  be  *upposeil  ihal  the  A*  of  Mr.  G conlil  jvoi-mw  ihi*  new 

(acuity  of  presenting  ilicU  lo  Ihc  mind  ti  a  far-dbtint  fiicnd  while  xtilt  inkafnting 
th£  muTibiind  body  in  India.  It  i»  «  pcAvcr  unknown  to  "life"  in  \V\s  wuild.  save  in 
tumc  duubiliil  cutn  of  "  trance."  In  tlie  scarcely  leu  impurtant  ca»c  hum  bt*  uwn 
exjieticncr,  fiveo  us  b>-  Lord  I'lnkitie,  the  ap}:aritiun  uf  the  old  «a^ant  occurred 
S9mt  wtiks  ajttr  tAe  itUter'i  tltoih. 
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it  would  perceive  and  appreciate  them  in  a  different  way, 
and  under  different  relations.  On  the  supposition  of  its 
power  to  outlive  the  body,  we  may  conceive  it  as  possible 
for  a  world  of  intelligent  wills  without  "senses"  toco- 
exist  with  the  world  of  "living"  men  side  by  side,  as  it 
were,  without  either  world  being  conscious  of  the  other's 
presence. 

As  says  Carlyle  ("French  Revolution"),  "The  very 
Rocks  and  Rivers  (as  Metaphysic  teaches)  are^  in  strict 
language,  madv  by  these  Outward  Senses  of  ours."  Thus, 
too,  Kant  ("  Critik  der  rcincn  Vernunft  ") :  "  Sensuous  ob- 
jects cannot  be  known,  except  such  as  they  appear  to  us, 
never  such  as  they  are  in  themselves."  The  ahsohtte  or 
objective  qualities  of  physical  objects  cannot  be  known  to 
us,  but  only  their  relative  or  subjective  qualities;  that  is, 
the  impression  they  make  upon  our  senses.  Thus  the 
**  hardness"  of  an  object  is  its  resistance  to  our  effort,  its 
impression  upon  our  touch.  Objects  cannot  be  said  tq 
possess  intrinsically  and  independently  the  qualities  of 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  sweetness,  sourness,  smell, 
color,  etc.  All  these  qualities  are  impressions  made  upon 
the  several  senses  ;  or  rather,  are  compounded,  so  to  speak, 
of  an  intrinsic  quality  in  the  object,  of  what  real  nature 
we  know  not,  and  of  the  effect  produced  upon^the  human 
sense  by  that  quality  :  the  compound  or  relative  quality 
cannot  subsist,  therefore,  without  the  intrinsic  quality  in 
the  object  being  complemented  by  the  human  sense  on 
which  that  quality  produces  those  effects. 

The  various  objects  in  Nature  may  affect  quite  otherwise 
intelligences  who  do  not  possess  the  bodily  sinscs,  or  who 
are  not  limited  by  them.  "Length"  and  "distance,"  for 
example,  are  conceptions  dependent  upon  the  reach  of  the 
human  arm  or  fingers,  the  repeated  tread  of  thu  human 
foot,  to  make  them  intelligible.  The  longest  distances, 
between  the  most  remote  places,  arc,  to  our  minds,  merely 
multiples  of  our  walks,  of  our  day's  journeys.  Can  "dis- 
tance," then,  physical  distance,  be  said  to  exist  between 
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two  disembodied  minds  who  no  longer  think  through  or 
by  the  body?  It  is  an  inquiry  which  cannot  be  pursued 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  ;  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  indicate  the  possibility  that  between  the  mind 
of  Lord  Brougham  —  in  the  species  of  trance  into  which 
he  had  fallen,  and  which  momentarily  separated  mind  from 
body — and  the  mind  of  his  friend  in  its  disembodied  state, 
physical  distance  might  constitute  no  separation  ;  that  it 
might  indeed  be  to  them  a  K(7«-entity ;  that  the  thought, 
the  inquiry,  the  compact,  that  was  in  both  minds  alike, 
brought  them  into  what  may  be  termed  mental  contact, 
—  a  contact  upon  which  physical  "distance,"  such  as  that 
between  India  and  Sweden,  could  have  no  effect;  as  it 
could  not,  for  them,  exist. 
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CHAPTER   11. 


RELIGION  IN  THE  PAST.-  THE  GREAT  REUGIOUS  TEACHERS  OF 
ASM.— I.   MANU,  OR  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  VEDAS. 

The  first  question  of  religions  inquiry,  as  stated  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  was,  "  What  is  the  origin  of  man  and 
of  the  universe?"  and  this  question  was  said  to  involve 
the  question  of  God  ;  that  is,  of  the  existence  and  the 
nature  of  God.     The  latter  question  is  properly  twofold : 

1.  *•  Is  there  a  God  (or  gods)  as  the  origin  of  all  things  ? " 

2.  "What  is  God?" 

The  urgent  need  in  these  days  for  a  calm,  dispassionate 
review  of  the  grounds  of  religious  belief  was  said  to  arise 
from  the  progress  of  science,  which  will  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  educated  man  of  the  fxiturc  to  hold  any  belief 
on  the  three  great  heads  of  religious  inquiry  which  may 
be  in  conflict  with  well-ascertained  facts  or  principles  in 
science  or  history.  The  investigations  of  the  latest  and 
ablest  naturalists  have  failed  to  detect  any  thing  like  a 
direct  act  of  creation  :  the  various  orders  of  animals  and 
plants  have  apparently  been  developed  one  from  another 
with  secular  slowness,  changing  through  natural  selection 
chiefly,  during  vast  lapses  of  time.  The  "laws"  of  evolu- 
tion, natural  selection,  survival  of  the  fittest,  etc.,  arc 
always  at  work  (and  science  can  discover  nothing  else  at 
work)  in  evolving  the  endless  chain  of  being.  Hence 
some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  among  modern  naturalists 
have  hastily  denied  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  have 
asserted  that  the  "laws"  of  Nature  —  which,  according  to 
them,  arc  the  sole  governing  power  in  Nature  —  exclude 
the  possibility  of  his  existence.     I  say  "hastily,"  because 
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in  the  first  place,  if  this  theory  be  true,  the  terminology  of 
science  must  be  reconsidered.  The  term  "law,"  which 
is  equivalent  to  "regulation"  or  "fixed  order,"  implies  a 
law-maker,  regulator  or  fixer  of  that  order.  A  "law"  is 
only  the  expression  of  the  volition  or  determination  of 
some  governing  mind  or  minds.  Secondly,  to  say  that 
certain  results  always  follow  from  certain  causes,  because 
such  is  the  laiv  of  Nature,  is  to  say  nothing.  It  is  no  ex- 
planation, and  is  merely  equivalent  to  saying  that  those 
results  always  follow  from  those. causes  because  they  do 
always  so  follow,  which  is  mere  verbiage.  The  religious 
inquirer  goes  a  step  farther  toward  an  explanation  if  he 
assert  (rightly  or  wrongly)  that  those  results  always  fol- 
low those  causes  because  such  is  the  unchanging  will  of 
an  unknown  intelligent  Power.  Only  under  this  postulate 
does  the  term  "law  of  Nature"  possess  any  meaning. 

Modern  science,  very  rightly,  takes  account  of  nothing 
but  facts.  Among  her  facts,  there  is  none  which  proves 
either  the  existence  or  the  non-existence  of  a  God.  If 
the  ultimate  atoms  of  "  dead "  matter  possess  within 
themselves  the  power  of  evolving  by  natural  law  all  this 
astonishing  universe,  including  the  mind  of  man,  then,  as 
only  the  greater  can  contain  the  less,  these  brute  atoms 
must  possess  within  themselves  an  ail-but  almighty  power 
and  a  wisdom  superior  to  that  of  man,  and  thiy  must  have 
the  attributes  of  what  we  call  "God."  Such  amazing 
results  can  only  flow  from  an  all-powerful  cause,  unless  we 
assert  with  the  Pantheists  that  the  universe  has  no  cause, 
—  is  its  own  cause,  —  is,  in  short,  itself  that  combination 
of  unlimited  power  and  wisdom  which  wc  name  "God." 
Yet  this  latter  theory  meets  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
in  the  vast  and  bndgeless  chasm  between  matter  and 
mind.  Power  and  wisdom  cannot  be  attributes  of  dead 
matter. 

When  we  look  at  the  monad,  or  at  the  primitive  organic 
cell,  from  which  (or  its  combined  form  "protoplasm  ")  all 
forms  of  life,  according  to  the  best  and  latest  theories, 
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were  developed  by  the  "  law  "  of  evolution,  are  we  to  say 
that  this  prodigious  power  of  evolution  resides  in  the  cell 
as  its  (the  cell's)  own  inherent  and  underived  force,  and 
thus  give  //  (the  cell)  the  almightiness  of  a  "God"?  or 
would  it  not  be  more  natural  and  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  extraordinary  power  resides  in  this  otherwise  so 
feeble  and  helpless  infinitesimal  creature  because  it  was 
therein  implanted  by  the  pervading  life,  will,  and  action  of 
some  intelligent  and  powerful  being,  of  whom,  as  yet,  we 
(scientifically)  know  nothing  ? 

Again,  science  can  give  no  account  of  the  nripn  of  life. 
Science  asserts  —  perhaps  proves  —  that  the  life  we  pos- 
sess was  derived  through  liuman  and  scmi-human  ancestors 
in  countless  generations,  from  the  lower  creation  in  an 
infinity  of  successive  developments,  and  at  the  earliest 
from  this  very  primitive  Hfc-cell.  Here  is  life  in  an 
almost  infinite  uninterrupted  continuity  bixckivard.  How 
came  the  life  in  the  first  monad,  in  the  first  organic  cell  ? 
Science  shows  us  no  production  of  life  from  dead  matter. 
Every  smallest  animalcule  or  plant-cell,  even  those  de- 
veloped in  putrefaction  or  fermentation,  can  he  shown,  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  derived,  not  from  the  matter  in  which 
they  feed  and  flourish,  but  from  the  life-germs  of  their 
own  kind.  Life,  therefore,  on  the  showing  of  science,  is 
eternal  in  the  backxoard  direction,  for  any  proof  or  argu- 
ment that  she  can  adduce  to  the  contrary. 

The  physical  life  of  the  individual  man  is  derived  from 
his  parents.  There  is  no  stop  or  break  in  the  passage  of 
the  life  from  them  to  him ;  no  moment  when  a  new  life 
can  properly  be  said  to  begin  from  no  Hfe;  his  life  is  their 
life.  But  his  organs,  his  brain,  are  different  from  theirs: 
hence  there  arises,  through  the  difference  of  the  instru- 
ments through  which  his  mind  communicates  with  the 
world,  a  difference  between  his  character  and  those  of  his 
parents.  In  the  embryo,  there  is  at  first  no  noticeable 
difference  between  man  and  man,  —  not  onlv  so,  but  there 
is  no  appreciable  difference  at  first  between  the  embryos 
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of  man  and  those  of  the  lower  animals.'  But  the  life  in 
the  human  embr)'o  has  the  capacity  of  reason  and  human 
intelligence  ;  and  when  a  human  brain  (and  suitable  iustrtt- 
inent  of  reason)  has  been  developed  in  that  embryo  in  the 
matrix  of  its  unconscious  mother  (and  when  birth  has 
taken  place),  the  human  reason  begins  to  work.  Does  a 
similar  capacity  reside  in  the  life  of  the  embryo  of  the 
lower  animal?  and,  were  it  ])ossible  for  that  embryo  to 
develop  a  human  brain  in  the  matrix  of  its  animal  mother, 
would  it,  too,  reason,  and  become  a  man? 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  positive  con- 
clusion as  to  this ;  yet  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  at  present  we 
possess  no  knowledge  justifying  us  in  asserting  that  there 
is  any  intrinsic  difference  whatever  between  the  life  as 
existing  in  different  human  embryos  at  their  first  impreg- 
nation, and  the  life  as  existing  in  animal  embryos  at  the 
samu  period.  It  is  the  difference  in  the  subsequent 
development  of  the  brain  and  other  organs  that  makes, 
apparently,  all  the  difference,  not  only  between  man  and 
man,  but  between  man  and  animals.  It  would  even,  i>er- 
haps,  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  usual  method  of 
philosophy,  to  assume  (until  proof  to  the  contrary  be 
obtained)  that  life  (like  light,  electricity,  etc)  is  intrinsi- 
cally homogeneous  and  the  same  under  all  forms,  and  only 
differentiated  by  its  various  mediums  or  envelopes. 

We  here  arrive  at  a  very  grand  conception,  not  demon- 
strable as  a  fact  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
but  neither  extravagant,  nor  inharmonious  with  the  meth- 
ods of  reasoning,  or  the  known  facts,  of  philosophy  or 


1  ProTessor  Tyndalt,  in  hU  celebrated  Dclfasi  Addrcfs,  itpoke  of  the  hitman 
enibr>'i)  (a  twentielli  uf  an  inch  intty  in  (lianicler)  as  bcin);  liulc  dilfcicnt,  bciurv 
leciindilion.  fntm  the  spore  of  femn.  and  of  bnth  a*  bring  "matter;"  he  thcicfore 
gave  "  niaiter '"  crodii  fur  (he  ability  to  originate  life.  In  these  expreA«iDn!>.  hifwrvcr, 
there  U  involved  til)vit>u»  lugical  crrur.  Embryos,  whether  human  or  vegetable,  are 
not  "matter"  pure  and  simple,  as  grains  of  aand  .ire.  The  sand-grain  truly  U 
fciinple  "  matter,"  but  the  embrw.  is  "tnatter" //ji/  the  hfl^p^lnclp^e.  The  sand-grain 
will  lie  furage^  and  develop  nuthiDg  o{  itself ;  while  the  hfe-principle  in  an  einlwyo, 
or  in  ,1  nucleated  cell,  possesses  the  dnrnunl  puwcr  uf  developing  an  entire  uni«cr»e 
(if  living  beings  fium  ii&elf.    An  einbn'u  nuy  djc,  but  the  Kand-^rain  ha*  never  Ihrd. 
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science:  the  conception  of  Life,  eternal  and  indestructi- 
ble as  matter  is,  homogeneous  and  identical  under  all  its 
various  forms,  the  one  Life  of  the  universe. 

This  conception,  though  here  deduced  from  the  consid- 
eration of  facts  which  were  unknown  in  antiquity,  is  one 
which  was  common  to  several  of  the  great  men  who,  at 
early  periods,  originated  systems  of  religious  philosophy. 

Light,  heat,  attraction,  electricity,  are,  by  some  of  our 
deepest  scientific  thinkers,  supposed  to  be  manifestations 
or  modes  of  action  of  an  identical  force,  or  that  the  first 
three  are  modes  of  actitm  of  the  latter.  It  is  certain  that 
there  is  no  light  or  heat  anywhere  in  our  system  that 
is  not  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  sun  and 
stars  ;  that  the  vital  forces  (nerve-and-brain-force,  digestive 
power,  forces  of  circulation,  growth,  etc.) — the  electric 
currents  which  the  life  uses  —  in  men,  plants,  and  animals, 
are  results  of  combustion,  and  that  this  combustion  is 
dependent  on  the  sular  heat  as  its  reservoir  of  force; 
that  the  solar  heat  is  kept  up  by  the  impact  of  falling 
bodies;  that  the  motion  of  these  bodies  is  due  to  attrac- 
tion, and  that  this  impact  causes  a  vast  development  of 
electricity.  Again,  in  the  galvanic  battery  we  sec  that 
the  chemical  attraction  between  the  acid  and  the  metallic 
particles  sets  the  electric  current  in  motion ;  and  in  the 
combustion  of  matter  in  the  brain,  and  its  action  upon 
the  muscles  through  the  nerx'es,  an  electric  current  is  also 
traced.  The  sun  is  the  grand  reservoir  for  the  light,  heat, 
and  electricity  of  our  system,  which  arc  concentrated  in 
it ;  its  radiated  heat,  stored  by  the  warmed  side  of  the 
earth  during  the  day,  is  thus  held  in  reser\'e  to  support 
animal  and  vegetable  life  during  the  night,  when  the 
absence  of  the  direct  rays  would  otherwise  cause  universal 
death ;  in  a  similar  way,  its  heat  and  light,  stored  by 
plants  in  the  growth  of  fibre,  is  preserved  by  them  as 
wood  or  coal  after  their  death,  and  given  out  again,  it  may 
be,  ages  after,  when  those  products  are  consumed. 

It  is  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar,  so  far  as  things  in 
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tellectual  and  "spiritual"  can  be  compared  to  material 
things,  that  some  of  the  eariy  great  thinkers  on  religion 
conceived  of  the  functions  of  the  Life  of  the  Universe. 
As  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun  re-appear  in  the  motion 
and  circulation  of  the  smallest  plant  or  insect,  in  each  tiny 
spark  of  candle-flame,  secluded  hearth,  or  lonely  watch- 
fire,  so,  they  thought,  the  Life  of  the  Universe,  homo- 
geneous and  identical  everywhere,  is  dispersed  in  the 
innumerable  lives  of  living  creatures,  great  and  small,  but 
is  concentrated,  as  are  light  and  heat  in  the  sun,  in  one 
great,  omnipresent,  and  supreme  Being,  the  source  and 
ruler  of  all. 

This  Being,  they  thought,  lives  in  each  one  of  us,  and  in 
the  smallest  insect  life  as  well,'  but  gives  a  larger  portion 
of  his  spiritual  life  to  his  intelligent  children,  our  own 
race.  The  universe,  they  believed,  lives  and  moves  by 
his  life  and  his  laws  ;  as  the  body  of  man  lives  by  the  life 
which  is  man's  portion,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  that 
life.  The  material  universe  is  to  him,  they  taught,  as  the 
bodily  envelope  is  to  man's  spirit :  the  life  of  each  living 
thing  was  originally  emanated  from  him,  they  maintained, 
as  each  light-spark  is  derived  ultimately  from  the  central 
sun;  and,  at  "death,"  these  emanated  and  temporarily 
independent  portions  of  Life  are,  they  said,  either  re- 
sumed into  his  essence,  or  transposed  into  other  forms. 

These  doctrines  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  Pantheism  ; 
for  Pantheism,  properly  so  called,  is,  as  already  observed, 
a  deification  of  the  material  universe  as  we  see  it,  com- 
posed in  part  of  lifeless  matter  and  in  part  of  living 
beings  (portions  of  embodied  life,  inhabiting  and  vivi- 
fying material  bodies).     These  doctrines,  on  the  contrary. 


*  "  Whatever  lives  and  walks  and  flics,  or  (whatever)  is  immnvable,  as  hcrb-i  and 
trees,  all  that  is  the  rye  of  inteliigence.  On  intellect  every  thing  is  fminiJocl :  the 
world  is  the  eye  of  intellect,  and  intellect  is  its  foundation.  Intelligence  is  Bralim, 
the  great  One"    (Veda,  trans, :  C(i>iebroi)ke,  Religion  of  the  Hindus,  p.  29.) 

The  '■  wi  rid  "  must  here  be  understood  as  the  world  of  life,  as  distinct  from  dead 
matter  :  this  live  world  is  declared  to  stand  to  the  all-pervading,  aJl-supporting  Intel- 
ligence, in  the  relation  of  the  bodily  eye  to  the  mind,  in  man. 
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fully  recognize  the  inferior  character  of  the  viatter<A  the 
universe  —  even  when  vivified  —  to  the  life  inhabiting  it, 
regarding  it  merely  as  the  habitation  and  the  instrument 
of  the  Universe-Si>irit,  as  the  body  of  man  is  the  dwelling 
and  instrument  of  man's  spirit. 

While  agreeing  in  the  main  in  their  conception  of  the 
character  and  functions  of  God  in  the  universe,  the  duty 
and  the  future  of  man»  two  of  the  leading  doctrines  above 
referred  to,  that  originated  by  Manu,  as  perfected  in  the 
Vcddnta,  and  that  taught  by  Gautama,  contained  views  as 
to  animals  which  were  not  shared  by  the  founders  of  West- 
ern belief.  The  former  held  that  the  identity  of  the  Life 
in  animals  and  man  enabled  the  lower  creation  to  share 
in  our  responsibilities  and  in  our  destinies:  and  while 
agreeing  with  the  great  Western  teachers  in  regarding  re- 
union with  God,  the  Universe-Spirit,  as  the  true  aim  and 
end  of  man,  they  held  that  before  this  re-union  the  human 
spirit  is  to  pass  through  many  "transmigrations"  into 
other  forms,  of  animals  as  well  as  meti ;  and  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  goodness  or  the  evil  of  the  lives  led  in  these 
transmigrations,  the  ultimate  re-union  is  to  be  hastened  or 
delayed.  From  these  views  respecting  the  status  of  ani- 
mals, their  relation  to  God,  and  their  correlation  to  man 
in  the  great  scheme  of  progress  and  of  spiritual  develop- 
ment, they  naturally  drew  the  inference,  which  they  carried 
perhaps  to  excess,  of  the  sanctity  of  all  life,  both  animal 
and  human.  These  doctrines  had  a  sort  of  foreshadowing 
in  the  metempsychosis  of  Egvpt.' 

Egyptian  thought,  in  the  domain  of  religion,  must,  in 
the  early  ages,  have  possessed  much  depth  and  subtlety. 

*  For  further  reniaiky  on  the  etotfric  leaching  of  the  Egyptians,  the  "  mysteric*," 
with  which  (jnly  the  *'  initiiitcU  pnesrTs  "  were  convcr&ani.  and  which,  under  the  dc^ak 
of  polytheism,  matntamed  a  moDothei&in  or  Pantheism,  ^ec  chaptcri  en  "  Mokhai  and 
the  Hebrews  " 

Alt  their  itietenip«ychosis  wbs  a  foreshadowing  of  the  doctrine  of  tran&misralion, 
wliich  wns,  ncverihcicaa,  )m  original  one  wEth  the  sre»l  Indians  hu  the  "  union  with 
Oairia  "  wai  ^trikingly  similar,  in  Mime  respects,  to  Uie  "  NirvSna,"  and  "  absorption 
in  Drahma.'  of  the  latter.  (The  "  Bocdh  "  to  "  Nirrlna  "  wu  virtually  one  wIUi  tbc 
UmvcTM-Spirit.    Sec  diap.  ili.) 
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The  primitive  philosophers  of  Greece  were  proud  to  study 
in  her  schools.  But  clogged  by  the  extraordinary  stiff- 
ness and  tinprogressiveness  which  very  early  stamped  the 
national  character,  and  stifled  by  the  ponderous  incubus 
of  a  splendid  and  powerful  priestly  organization,  whatever 
acuteness,  depth,  and  breadth  of  speculative  insight  and 
philosophy  may  have  gone  toward  the  original  formation 
of  the  religion  of  Egypt,  were  erelong  buried  from  sight 
under  the  mountain  of  observances,  mythologies,  super- 
stitions, animal-worships,  and  I  might  almost  say  fetich- 
isms,  that  crystallized  slowly  over  it.  From  this,  the  most 
ancient  recorded  religion,  we  can  glean  but  little  to  aid  us 
in  forming  a  conception  of  !he  ultimate  form  of  religious 
belief,  the  religion  of  the  future. 

The  schools  of  Greece,  whose  lamp  of  learning  was  lit 
at  that  of  Eg)'pt,  produced  no  religion.  The  subtle  specu- 
lations of  a  Demokritos,  of  an  Epikouros,  the  practical 
lessons  of  a  Sokrates,'  the  profound  philosophy,  the  ex- 


'  Sokrata  had  indeed  a  belief,  peculiar  to  himself  (or  shared,  as  i»  proUiblc,  by  hl& 
great  iDterpreterJ,  tliat  a  ,i«.>Mi .  or  divine  »pint,  dwelt  vrilliin  him,  and  spoke  to  him 
in  \\\i>  heart,  guiding  him  to  ri^ht,  and  warning  liim  Hgainht  wrung,  action!!.  This 
belief  »eem!i  to  have  constituted  >  •.nrt  of  private  religion  of  his  cwn,  independent  of 
the  popular  one :  but  I  know  n<:>t  ilut  S<jkratc&  directed  other*  to  \  timilir  h^Jtr^mv  in 
each  of  their  hearL<>  a^  an  infallible  guide  :  he  rather  regaidcd  the  phenmncnon  a» 
Miniclhtng  peculiar  to  himself  than  made  it?i  existence  and  governtnert  in  tlie  heart  a 
doctrine  for  Ecnera]  acceptance  a&  a  rcliginn.  Doubtless  nwsX.  u\  the  phllowphcra 
ramcd  had  their  private  beliefs  and  eMftcric  Ic^chingit  and  theurie«  in  ictiginn ;  Init 
their  public  teachings  were  chiefly  those  of  metaphysical  and  uf  natural  philosophy, 
the  practical  lessons  and  niles  of  morality  in  private  and  public  conduct,  rather  than 
thoM  of  a  dosnutic  or  fomiuUicd  rcligton ;  and  the  boldest  of  them  diired  nut  pul> 
Ttcly  diviiow  the  mjthical  "  god»  of  Greece."  —  indeed,  wcte  not.  In  llieir  own  mind», 
fully  emancipated  from  belief  in  them.  (Plato  was,  Id  some  extent,  an  exception. 
See  liereafter.) 

The  Dainnm  of  Sokratn  reminds  one  of  the  "  tnnrard  monitor."  or  •'  tight  within," 
of  George  Fi'X.  with  whidi  it  was  driiblless  identical,  and  which  Fox,  to  the  scandal 
of  the  orlh*>dDx  of  his  gcnerntii-n.  and  from  hia  own  inlerprttationi  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Saipturcd,  proct.ilined  \o  be  no  IcM  than  "God  hiratcif  wiihio  the 
human  M/uI," — a  poniun  of  the  Divine  Nature  congcnitally  communicated  to  man. 
independently  of  priestly  or  episcopal  manipitlations,  —  a  doctrine  now  pattiilly  uq- 
der>>tm>d  and  accepted  by  the  majority  of  |*mte»tant». 

The  sacrifice  of  a  cock  to  .'^aUepios,  ordered  by  Sokrates  in  his  last  ntcmcnts, 
was  nut  merely  a  concession  tu  popular  belief:  it  wa»  the  result  of  a  certain  dej^ee 
u(  belief  still  llngerini;  Ui  his  own  mind,  and  reminds  uite  of  the  cvcful  observance 
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qiiisite  morality,  of  a  Platon,  of  an  Anstotclcs,  left  Greece 
only  her  old  semi-barbarous  and  puerile,  thougli  graceful, 
mythology,  as  a  religion.  These  great  men  were  philoso- 
phers and  moralists,  not  religious  teachers. 

The  four  great  religious  philosophers  and  founders  of  re- 
ligions, who  still  exercise,  and  probably  will  ever  exercise, 
consummate  influence  over  the  minds  of  men,  were,  in  the 
order  of  their  appearance  in  history,  Manu  (or  the  author 
of  the  earlier  Vedas),  Moshai  (*'  Moses,"  the  Hebrew 
law-giver),  Gautama  (called  the  Booddha,  or  "The  Wise  "), 
and  Yaishooa  ("  Jesus,"  called  Messiah  or  Christos,  "  The 
Anointed,"  or  "The  King**').  It  must  always  remain 
uncertain  who  were  the  real  authors  of  the  earlier  Vedas, 
.whose  doctrines  were  expounded  and  expanded  in  the 
Upanishads  into  what  is  known  as  the  Wdanta  or  Brah- 
manical  system  of  religious  philosophy.  Some  authors 
attribute  them  to  Vasisht_ha  and  Visvamitra,  but  I  think 
the  evidence  very  strong  that  these  famous  characters  and 
later  Vcdic  authors  lived  much  later  than  the  date  of  the 
earliest  hymns.  Still  less  can  Vyasa,  the  Veda  compiiert 
have  been  their  author.  In  some  of  the  later  hymns  the 
earlier  ones  are  attributed  to  Manu,  who  is  also  said  to 
have  been  the  first  Man  and  the  son  of  God  (Brahma).  I 
use  the  name  Manu  here  to  stand  for  the  originator  of  the 
Vcdantic  system,  without  intending  to  commit  myself  on 

o(  ordinances.  Justified  bj'  tlie  "forihui  it  bccomeCh  iis  to  fulfi?  al)  righteoiuncss,"  of 
the  Jvdican  days  of  VablKKHi. 

The  teachings  of  Platrtn,  or  ■*  Plato,"  which  he.  with  hi*  ijrand  modeity,  placed  in 
ttie  month  of  his  master  Sokrates,  ouglit  almmit  to  be  excepted  from  the  Kcneral 
f-tatement  that  llie  Grcctc  pliilwiuphcr^  Dn);initte<l  no  re1!f;iun ;  for  ihexc  teachings 
have  constituted  an  ewlcric  rpliginn  ti»  men  of  the  highest  tlinught  frc<m  PlatoS  day 
to  the  present.  It  ii.  however,  mot  with  the  ev>teric  belief*  of  men  of  culture,  but 
with  the  exoteric  rciigiuns  of  mankind  at  larcc  llui  our  present  in<]iiirjr  \s  concerrted. 
Piatpni.sm  may  be  called  a  rrlision.  hiit  it  ban  never  ptiblicly  attcrtcl  ilnclf  a»  other 
than  a  philosophv ;  and  to  place  It  in  the  ume  categnry  with  Chri^iAnity  and  Booddli- 
ifirn  would  be  manifestly  ab^ttid,  how  important  soever  may  have  been  Kb  contribti- 
tiimB  to  (he  fundamental  ideas  of  the  former.  (S«c  further  remarks  on  Plnta  and 
Pythagoras  in  chapters  on  Moshai  and  tlie  Ilebrew5.> 

*  Or,  "ihe  Good,"  If,  as  Juitin  Martyr  seems  plainly  to  indicnte,  the  name  wji» 
originally  Chrttta.  The  Hebrew  n.-\me  Mtitioh  »ignifies  (nearly)  "  The  Amitntcd 
One,"  or  King,  anoittted  cf  Cmi.     The  Greek  «  XfMrriK  i»  itb  equivaUnl. 
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the   question    of   the  actual  authorship  of  those  earliest 
hymns  which  form  the  foundation  of  that  system. 

The  names  of  Moshai  (or  Mosheh,  Mosha,  Moses)  and 
Vaishooa  (or  Vfshua,  Yashiia,  Jesus)  I  have  given  in  the 
spelling,  which,  to  the  ordinary  English  reader,  unfamiliar 
with  Hebrew  sounds,  most  correctly  represents  the  oriijinal 
Hebrew  names  in  the  Hebrew,  or  Hebrew-Aramaic,  pro- 
nunciation. In  regard  to  the  name  of  Yaishooa  in  par- 
ticular, nothing  could  well  be  more  unlike  this  —  the  name 
by  which  that  most  lovely  and  reverend  character  was 
known  in  his  lifetime —  than  the  name  under  which  he  is 
now  known  and  worshipped  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries.' 


■  It  ix  reallr  cnriouK,  since  the  one  name  U  derived  from  the  other,  that  not  a 
single  con»on:inta)  or  vowel  &ound  of  the  arigiitAl  name  shuuld  remain  in  the  deriva- 
live.  The  luimc  Jc^iu,  a»  we  have  it,  h  ;iu  Ani;lo-!ra3con  comtption  of  a  Norman- 
French  muiilalion  of  a  Greek  altcnition  of  the  Hebrew  name.  The  initial  letter,  the 
Hebre\v  Vod,  or  Vodh,  had  exactly  the  sound  of  the  En^ish  V,  —  in  fact.  U  the  V  or 
double  i.  Thi»  the  Greeks  represented  by  their  ftinyli:  \  or  lixa,  which  ha»  the  same 
sound  befoic  ,%  vowel.  The  second  letter  (represented  in  the  Hebrew  by  "vowel- 
points"  inerdy).  the  Greek  'Hra.  tu:*  the  wund  of  the  English  diphthong  x  or  ai.but 
shortei'  in  the  Hebrew  than  in  the  Greek  pronunciation.  The  thira  tetter  w»s  the 
Hebrew  ^,  shin,  wbose  sound  was  exactly  the  Enclish  »h.  The  Greeks  not  liaving 
this  Kound  in  theii  language,  took  as  nearest  to  it  ihclr  ^ivHa.  the  English  s.  The 
(otirth  letter,  the  Hebrew  t,  vav.  has  the  sound  which  the  Greeks  conectly  represeticed 
by  their  dipluhong  w.  the  Engtish  oo.  The  final  letter  was  the  Hebrew  ^*.  .Ayiii,  ain, 
aounded  (nearly)  a  (the  Greek  Ak^»).  a  vuwcl  which  llie  Greek  car  and  idiom  could 
not  tolerate  a*  a  masculine  termination,  and  for  which,  therefore,  thej-  Mihslitiiled 
Iheir  nu&culine  final  «>'yfia.  The  name,  thus  Hellenized,  Ijecome  '1<^«L><,  pronounced 
Vaizooft ;  and  thi^  name,  V'aizoos.  would  be  tliat  he  would  be  known  by  atnong  hia 
Greek-speaking  act^tiAintances,  if  he  had  any.  The  Konun  alterations  were  literal 
only,  not  sonil.  For  the  'ivr*  they  snbstiinted  their  J,  which  wa&  tlte  ^me  letter  as 
double  '\i^»,  y,  ur  ii.  only  with  a  dilTerent  lomt  for  an  initial.  Tlie  *v  they  teplaced 
with  their  u.  which  had  the  <>amc  sound :  and  the  pronunciation  remained  Vaizoos. 
The  Teutons  preserved  both  the  Koman  spelling  and  the  pronunciation  Vaizoos. 
The  Gaulish  French  took  the  spellin.ii  a»  ttiey  found  it ;  btit  the  French  ]  being 
ftoimded  a«  our  zh,  and  the  final  consonant  being  mule,  their  pronunciation  was  and 
is  Zhalzyoo.  After  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Norman- French,  our  Anglo-Saxon 
anceslori,  in  imitating  the  French  pronunciation,  gave,  Ar^lly,  the  J  the  harder  soiind, 
M  we  now  have  it :  the  two  vowel-sounds  were  then  both  of  them  altered:  the  (inat  s 
was  sounded,  the  pronunciation  becoming,  tirtt,  Jayzu,  then  jayzus,  then  Jeezus  ;  and 
the  result  is  a  name  ntterly  different  in  every  particular  from  the  ori^na),  having  no 
Mund  in  cummno  with  it. 

There  is  sntneihini;  rather  lad  in  the  fact,  that  the  tender  and  reverent  aisociationi 
which  bibng  to  one  who  was  emphatically,  and  more  than  all  others,  the  hero  ol 
buRunliy.  should  cluster  about  a  name  which  he  never  bore,  which  was  litst  heard  in 
a  fore!;^  countr)-  more  than  a  thousand  years  after  his  death,  and  which  has  lost  aU 
the  soft  melody  of  the  original  tri-syllable  )o  a  harih  di»-»yllable. 
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The  date  of  the  earliest  Vedic  hymns  is  fixed  by  the 
best  and  latest  investigators  at  not  later  than  2000  B.C.* 
If  any  of  them  were  directly  inspired  by  Manu,  they  must 
be  placed  earlier  by  several  centuries,  2400  B.C.  at  least. 
Bctxvccn  the  time  of  Manu  and  that  of  Moshai  (b.,  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  chronology,'  1570;  d.  1450  B.C.),  orat  a 
period  from  2240  to  2200  B.C.,  must  probably  be  fixed  the 
true  date  of  Znrathiistra,  Zathraus-tes  or  Zaft/jai-tn-*;?  of 
DiodorLis  SicuUis  (Zoroaster),  the  sage  and  legislator  of 
the  Persians,  and  founder  of  their  firc-and-sun-worship. 
The  Greek  authors,  Aristotle,  Eudoxus,  and  Hermippus, 
place  the  date  of  "Zoroaster"  at  "more  than  five  thou- 
sand years  Ijcfore  Plato ; "  but,  as  he  certainly  lived  some 
lime  after  the  separation  of  the  Iranian  from  the  Indian 
Aryans,  his  date  must  have  been  subsequent  to  that  of 
Manu  and  the  earliest  Vedas. 

Gautama,  the  founder  of  Booddhism,  was  born  near  557 
B.C.,  and  died  about  477  B.C.  Of  him  I  shall  say  more 
hereafter. 

Of  some  other  so-called  founders  of  religions,  a  few 
words  should  be  said  in  this  place ;  after  which  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  mention  them, 

Kong-foo-tsze  (Confucius),  the  more  succe.ssful  Sokrates 
of  China,  was  not  properly  a  founder  or  teacher  of  reli- 
gion, but  a  moral  philosopher  of  a  high  rank;  and  the 
system  which  he  founded  was  not  a  religion  (or  theory 
of  the  origin  of  the  universe  and  the  future  of  man),  but 
a  very  practical  moral  philosophy.  No  light,  therefore, 
can  be  got,  from  his  teachings,  on  the  subject  of  specula- 
tive religion,  which,  in  China,  he  left  where  he  found  it. 


1  See  Dr.  Hang,  Introduction  to  the  Aibu-eya  BiihmaQa;  Profcsiior  Miiller, 
Preface  to  llie  fourth  volume  of  the  Kig-Ve<ia,  pp.  4-IJ,  etc.,  and  others, 

*  Thetc  ctaici  of  the  life  of  Moshai  arc  taken  from  the  Jewish  chronologie;!.  ns  in 
Townsemi  {"  Hlitory  and  Chronology  of  the  Old  and  New  Te&lanientt "),  clc.  But 
modem  Egyptnlogists,  umjueittionatil)'  with  more  accumc}*,  place  hi*  birth  at  Almiit 
B.C.  1^00  to  B.C.  ijjO'i  (t^psiiis,  Ebers,  etc)  Dnig^ch  mAlcM  the  Exodus-period 
tboui  1300  B.C.    "Joshua's"  conquest  of  Talestlno  thos  would  occur  about  tajo- 

txooac. 
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Neither  can  religious  inquiry  receive  any  light  from  a 
consideration  of  the  writings  and  teachings  of  Mohammed, 
orMuhh^mmad  (Mahomet).  He  repudiated  with  noble  in- 
dignation the  gross  Binism,'  and  other  corruptions  in 
theory  and  practice,  of  the  degraded  Christianity  of  Syria, 
scarcely  at  all  elevated  above  the  polytheistic  idolatry 
of  the  Kureysh  Arabs,  under  which  he  was  born;  he 
taught  a  practical  morality,  which  has  its  good  as  well  as 
its  bad  sides ;  but  he  added  nothing  to  religious  theory  or 
sound  belief.  His  monotheism  in  regard  to  the  Supreme 
Being  was  simply  a  reproduction  of  that  of  the  Hebrews; 
and  his  teaching  in  regard  to  the  future  state  of  man  was 
a  tissue  of  puerile  inventions,  obviously  contrived  to  flatter 
the  tastes  and  passions  of  his  barbarous  followers. 

There  remain  no  names  in  history  worthy  to  rank  with 
the  four  greatest  leaders  of  religious  thought,  unless  we 
so  deem  of  Zarathustra  the  Persian  law-giver.  A  majority 
of  the  human  race  is  said  to  hold  the  tenets  of  Manu  and 
of  Gautama ;  while,  of  the  remainder,  a  large  and  highly 
cultured  minority  is  governed  (nominally  at  least)  by 
those  of  Moshai  and  Yaishooa.* 

From  among  the  myths  with  which  the  name  and  his- 
tory of  Manu  ("the  thinker,  knower,"  from  m5n,  to  think, 
to  know;  compare  meusy  manuy  etc.)  are  surrounded,  we 
can  gather  with  tolerable  certainty  thus  much  as  fact : 
That  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Aryan  invasion,  which 
descended  from  the  Himalayas,  or  "  Himavat,"  at  a  period 
not  far  from  2450  B.C.,  overran  the  northern  part  of  India, 


'  Nolwtth&tandins  lib  penoiul  sensualit)*,  Mahomet  rcfardcd  wiUi  horror  the 
Attributing;  sensuality  or  the  androfynoui  nature  to  God.  "  Fir  be  it," —  he  exclaims 
in  the  Konin,  —  "far  be  it  from  thee,  my  God,  tlut  thou  shoultlMl  beijei  children 
like  the  »>n»  of  men."  The  MahometAn  name  ol  GmI,  Allah,  was.  like  the  early 
Hebrew  eloha,  eloah,  a  singular,  and  not  (like  Eluhim)  the  plural,  (urra  of  the  sacred 
txame,  so  often  u-scd  in  the  Bible. 

'  Sftre  mythologies  and  unreasoning  suftrtt^iont  of  all  Und»  are  excluded,  in 
this  inquiry,  from  the  class  and  name  uf  "  relti;ioni."  The  vuious  superstitions  of 
uragen  are  therefore  unnoticed.  For  the  facts  bearing  upnn  tlie  hifttory  uf  Manu, 
I  am  largely  indebted  to  Dr.  Muir  ("SonKrit  Texts"),  Professor  Mu  UOUer^ud 
other  Hindi  Kholars, 
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and  conquered  and  enslaved  the  Dasyu  or  black  race, 
which  continued  to  survive  as  the  Sudra  caste.  His 
ascendency  over  his  followers  seems  to  have  been  as  com- 
plete as  that  of  Zarathustra  over  the  Irano-Aryans,  of 
Moshai  over  the  Hebrews,  of  Cadmus  over  the  Greeks,  or 
of  Manco  Capac  over  the  early  Peruvians ;  so  that,  like 
them,  he  was  deified  or  semi-deified  after  his  death.  Some 
of  the  early  Vedic  poems  (handed  down  by  oral  repeti- 
tion) are  attributed  to  him,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
religious  philosophy  which  matured  in  the  VedAnta  was 
probably  laid  by  him.  During  the  descent  upon  North 
India,  the  Aryans  seem  to  have  encountered  tremendous 
floods,  which  gave  rise,  in  their  traditions,  to  that  myth 
of  the  Deluge,  common  lo  most  early  races,  notably  to  the 
Greeks  and  Hebrews,  and  in  the  Aryan  version  of  which 
Manu  plays  the  part  of  Noah,  or  Deucalion.  He  was  even, 
in  the  accumulation  of  myth,  represented  as  the  first  Man  * 
(oi'-T^p,  Gr. ;  ho-mo,  ho-min-is,  hu-man-us,  Lat.  ;  mann, 
mensch,  Ger.),  or  the  Adam  of  the  Aryan  race,  who  were 
said  to  have  sprung  from  him  and  his  wife  Ida  (Eve). 
As  the  beginning  of  settled  civilization  and  religion,  for 
the  Aryans,  was  from  him,  it  was  natural,  that,  in  default 
of  written  history,  their  traditions  should  give  him  the 
character  of  the  first  Man,  as  the  traditions  of  the  Incas 
bestowed  it  ujwn  their  leader  Manco  Capac.  From  the 
quotation  from  his  teaching  in  the  Vishnu  PurSna,  book 
i.,  chap,  iv.,  v.  2,  it  would  seem,  however  (if  the  passage.be 
rightly  attributed  to  him),  that  he  must  have  lived  subse- 
quently to  the  formation  of  the  earlier  belief  of  the  Aryans 
in  the  five  divinities,  Dyaus,  Varuija,  Agni,  Mitra,  and 
Indra;  as  this  teaching  is  evidently  of  a  monotheistic 
character.  (Of  course,  Manu  cannot  be  held  responsible 
for  the  gross  polytheism  of  much  later  times,  embodied 


'  Varna,  the  uibi^r  ''firil  man"  of  varly  Indian  niytli,  wu,  Inter,  god  and  judfietn 
the  underworld.  The  Iruio-Aryan  name  of  this  penoiugc,  Ytmshid  (or  Vima),  bears 
a  simitar  rclattun  to  the  Indian  as  does  Meshla,  Mvshianc,  to  Manu,  Mamischa, 
ManM:h,  or  Meiuch. 
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in  the  "  Institutes  of  Manu,"  a  compilation  made  by  the 
Brahmans  about  S8o  B.C.) 

I  give  the  passage  (on  the  creation)  from  the  Vishnu 
Purana :  — 

"  At  tiie  end  of  the  past  Katpa  "  [day  and  night  of  Brahmi,  eqital  to 
four  billions  of  years],  "arising  from  his  night  slumber.  Hralima  '  tlie 
lord,  endowed  predominantly  with  the  quality  of  goodness,  beheld  the 
universe  void"  [compare  Gen.  i.  1,2].  "He"  [was]  **the  supreme 
lord  N.irayana,  who  cinnot  even  be  conceived  by  other  Ijeings,  the 
dcily  without  beginning,  the  source  of  all  things,  existing  in  the  form 
of  Brahma." 

Here  the  quotation  from  Manu  (i.  8,  9,  lO)  is  introduced 
as  follows ;  — 

"  He,  the  se)f-existent,  having  felt  desire,  and  willing  to  create 
various  living  bcin;;s  from  his  own  body,  first  created  the  waters,  ami 
threw  into  ilicm  a  seed.  That  seed  became  a  golden  egg,  of  lustre 
equal  to  the  sun:  in  it  he  himself  was  born  as  Brahma,  the  parent  of 
all  the  worlds.  The  waters  are  called  nf^rAh.  for  they  arc  sprung  from 
Nara;  and,  as  they  were  his  first  sphere  of  motion"  [ayaiio,  path], 
**he  is  therefore  called  Narayana." 

On  this  the  Taittirlya  Sanhita  (vii.  i,  5)  has  the  follow- 
ing gloss  :  "This  universe  was  formerly  waters,  fluid.  On 
it  Prajapati,  becoming  wind,  moved/*  etc.  Here  we  have 
the  one  supreme  God,  called  Nara  by  Manu  (afterward 
Prajapati),  moving  by  his  Spiritus  or  breathing  on  the  face 
of  the  waters,  as  in  Gen.  i.,  to  form  the  world;  also  the 
ideas  of  a  Son-God  produced  by,  and  yet  identical  with, 
the  Father-God,  and  of  this  Son-God  being  the  more 
immediate  actor  in  the  creation  of  the  worlds,  as  in  the 
fourth  Gospel.  The  following  extract  from  the  "Institutes 
of  Manu,"  a  compilation  made,  as  has  been  observed, 
about  880  B.C.,  of  the  laws  and  doctrines  handed  down 
from  Manu,  with  immense  additions  to  them  made  in  the 
course  of  ages   by  the   Brahmans,  may  represent   truly 


1  Ttie  names  Bnhm  and  Drnliin^  urif^naHy  meaning  pntj^er  (from  brih,  to  )iniy>. 
wert  finally  !^ul»ntuted,  as  name*  uf  the  one  supreme  Deity,  for  Uie  earlier  names 
Kara,  Praj3]>ati.  and  Vlftvakarnua.  Hira^iyagvUia  u  Prajllpad  or  Urahmt  in  the 
furut  of  Uie  guMeu  jjerm. 
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Mann's  kicas  of  a  Supreme  Being:  *'  He,  whom  the  mind 
alone  can  perceive,  whose  essence  eludes  the  external 
organs,  who  has  no  visible  parts,  who  exists  from  eternity, 
even  He,  the  soul  of  all  beino^s."  Yet  this  abstract  and 
monotheistic  conception  of  the  Deity  must  have  been 
formed  at  a  later  period  than  that  of  the  primitive  Five 
Gods  of  the  Aryans  (of  whom  hereafter) ;  and  Manu.  there- 
fore, if  the  author  or  inspirer  of  this  passage,  or  of  the 
similar  Vedic  ones,  must  have  been  contemporaneous  with 
that  re-action  of  the  Aryan  mind,  which  took  place,  at  a 
period  still  very  early,  toward  monotheism. 

Manu  appears  to  have  been  the  originator  or  the  regu- 
lator of  the  use  of  burnt-sacrifices,  in  which  the  god  of 
fire,  Agni,  was  invoked  as  the  conveyer  to  heaven  of  the 
prayers  of  the  people. 

In  the  Rig-Veda  {i.  80-16,  ii.  33-13)  he  is  called  "father 
Manu"  {Mannsh  pitd),  "our  father  Manu"  {Mamih  pitd 
nah).  The  Nirukta  (xii.  34)  gives  "Manu  the  father  of 
men  *'  {Manns'c/ta  pita  mdttavdttdm)  as  the  sense  of  the 
above  passages. 

From  the  myths  respecting  Manu,  the  following,  relat- 
ing to  his  descent  upon  North  India  from  the  Himalayas, 
arc  selected  as  showing  the  origin  of  the  stories  of  the 
Flood  and  of  the  creation  of  the  first  woman.  (Frum 
the  Satapatha  Brahmana,  i.  8,  i,  etc.):  — 

I.  "As  Manu  was  washing,  n  fish  came  into  his  hands, which  spoke 
to  htm:  'Preserve  me;  I  shall  save  thee.'  —  *  From  what  wilt  ilioii 
nave  me  ?' —  *  A  fluod  shall  sweep  away  all  ihese  creatures  ;  from  it  1 
will  rescue  thcc' " 

Manu  places  the  fish  in  a  jar,  for  which  it  speedily 
grows  too  large  :  he  then  digs  a  trench,  and  puts  the  fish 
therein.  The  fish,  however,  rapidly  grows  too  large  for 
the  trench  ;  and  Manu  carries  hira  to  the  ocean. 


4.  "  Strarglitway  he  became  a  large  fish,  for  he  waxes  to  the  ulmosL** 
[He  saiil],  *•'  Now.  in  such  and  such  a  year,  then  the  (iotxl  will  come: 
thou  shall,  therefore,  construcl  a  ship,  and  resort  to  me;  thou  ahalt 
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embark  in  the  ship  when  the  flood  risf  s,  and  I  shall  deliver  thee  from 
it ' 

5.  "Then,  in  the  same  year  which  the  fish  had  enjoined,  he  con- 
stnicted  a  ship,  and  resorted  to  him.  When  the  Hood  rose,  Manu 
embarked  in  the  ship.  The  fish  swam  toward  htm.  He  fastened  the 
cable  of  the  ship  to  the  fish's  horn,  iiy  lliis  means  he  passed  over 
this  northern  mountain*'  [Himalaya]. 

6.  "The  tish  said,  •  I  have  delivered  thee:  fasten  the  ship  to  a  tree. 
Hut  lest  the  water  Mhouid  cut  ihec  off  whilst  ihnu  art  on  the  mountain. 
as  much  as  the  water  subsides,  sn  nnich  shalt  thnu  descend  after 
it.'  lie  acconlingly  descended  after  it  as  much"  [as  it  subsided]. 
" Wiierefore,  also.  •  Manu's  descent'  is  the  n.ime  of  the  northern 
mountain.  Now,  the  Hood  had  swept  away  all  these  creatures,  so 
Manu  alone  was  left  here." 

Manu,  being  desirous  of  offspring;,  casts  oblations  into 
the  waters  during  a  year,  when  a  woman  is  protiuced  from 
them.  She  meets  the  god  of  the  starry  heaven,  Varuna, 
and  the  sun-god  Mitra,  who  claim  her  as  their  daughter. 
Ida,  however,  declares  herself  to  Manu  as  his  offspring. 
They  are  united,  and  become  parents  of  the  human  race. 
In  these  fables  the  stones  of  Noah  and  his  ship,  and 
his  descent  upon  Mount  Ararat,  and  of  Eve  produced  by 
Adam,  and  becoming  his  wife,  may  readily  have  origi- 
nated ;  or,  rather,  both  sets  of  stories  had  a  common 
origin.' 

While  one  body  of  the  Aryans  descended  upon  the 
upper  regions  of  India,  another  btnly  migrated  to  Persia, 
taking  with  them  some  of  the  earliest  beliefs  and  names 
of  divinities.  Thus  the  Ahiira  (Ahura  Mazda  or  Ormazd) 
of  the  Persians  is  fidly  identified  by  Darniesteter  and 
others  with  Varuna  the  god  of  heaven  of  the  Indo-Aryans, 
and  pairs  with  Mithra  or  Mithras,  the  Persian  sun-  and  fire- 
god,  as  Varuna  pairs  with  Mitra,  the  Indo-Aryan  sun-go<l. 

The  GdthSs  or  earliest  portions  of  the  Avesta  or  sacred 
volume  of  the  Persians  (Iranians  or  Irano-Aryans)  equal 
nearly  in  age  the  Vedas,  the  date  of  both  being  shortly 

*  7*herc  »  r«iM>n  to  briteve,  u  will  be  Rem  hereafter,  Uixt  the  Aramaic  and  otKer 
Semite  tribes  ori(;tii>tetl  in  Central  Asia,  from  the  4Aine  primitiTe  stock  as  U19 
Aryaa>,  dnd  that  the  »aiuc  early  event  gave  ii»e  lu  the  Flood- lecentU  of  buth  r»ce». 
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lient  to  the  separation  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Aryans.  IJut  the  earlier  Aryan  gods  must  have  been 
worshipped  by  the  yet  unseparated  race,  as  some  of  those 
gods  api>ear  in  both  mytholotjies.  Zarathustra's  date,  as 
already  obser\"cd.  must  be  fixed  somewhat  later  than  the 
earliest  Vedas ;  though  his  story  is  told  in  the  later  por- 
tions of  the  Avcsta  in  a  manner  that  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  purely  mythical.  It  is  only  from  the  Greek 
authors  that  we  can  get  an  account  of  his  life  and  actions 
at  once  intelligible,  rational,  and  historical.  His  doctrines 
in  religion  are  to  be  gleaned  partly  from  them,  and  partly 
from  the  Avcsta. 

The  primitive  worship  of  the  Indo-Arj-ans,  as  we  learn 
from  the  earliest  Vedas,  was  that  of  Dyaus  (gen.  divas), 
the  sky  of  day,  or  daylight,  called  Dyaus  pitar,  "father 
Dyaus  ;  "  whence  are  derived  the  Greek  Z<x«,  Z<i;«  mjn^p, 
©uis,  and  the  Latin  Jupiter,  Dius.  Diespiter,  Deus.  and 
Divus.  (Compare  also  the  words  dies^  "day,"  the  German 
Teut,  etc.)  This  was  eminently  a  natnral  religion;  for 
perhaps  the  first  object  we  might  expect  to  strike  the 
simjile  heart  of  primitive  man  with  a  religious  awe,  would 
be  the  wide,  dazzling,  light-giving  expanse,  that  apparently 
embraced  and  brooded  over  the  entire  universe  ;  in  which 
gathered  the  storm,  or  hung  the  rainbow;  and  whose 
broad  blue  glare  at  the  mouth  of  his  cave '  awakened  him 
with  all  his  world,  each  returning  day,  from  the  death-like 
torpor  of  sleep  to  the  renewed  joy  and  activity  of  life. 
When  he  came  to  observe  that  this  heaven  of  his  adora- 
tion, "dark  with  excess  of  light"  by  day,  was  grander, 
deeper,  fuller  of  mystic  life,  and  set  with  watchful  starry 
eyes  by  night,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  separate  between 
it  as  a  source  of  light,  and  the  sun,  the  daily  traveller 
through  it.  Accordingly  the  earliest  hymns  in  honor  of 
Dyaus,  the  sky,  as  the  one  god,  arc  soon  succeeded  by 
those  in  praise  of  Varuna  ('jupopos),  the  starry  heaven  or 


'  Tht  cu-Ucbt  men,  it  u  luiown,  wert  cave-dwellcn. 
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night-sky,  who  is  extolled  as  the  Supreme.  (It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  remarked,  that,  as  successive  divinities  appear, 
each  in  turn  is  addressed  as  if  he  alone  were  God,  so 
strong  was  the  natural  tendency  to  monotheism  :  indeed, 
the  language  of  the  hymns  may  well  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  each  several  god,  in  turn,  was  instinctively  regarded 
as  a  special  manifestation  of  one  only  Power  behind  them 
all, — a  doctrine  that  in  the  next  period  was  distinctly 
formulated.)  With  Varuna  '  was  naturally  coupled  the  sun 
(Mitra,  the  sun  of  dawn  or  morning),  as  the  source  of  light 

'  The  following  hymn  in  praise  of  Varuna  from  the  Atharva-Veda  (4,  i6,  transla- 
tion of  Professor  Muir)  is  considered  by  Professor  Roth  as  old  as  any  iii  (he  Rig- 
Veda:— 

"  The  mighty  I^rd  on  high,  our  deeds. 
As  if  at  haiid,  espies: 
The  gods  know  all  men  do,  though  men 

Would  fain  their  deeds  disguise. 
\ 

Wherever  two  together  plot, 

And  deem  they  are  alone. 
King  Va'runa  is  there,  a  third; 

And  all  their  schemes  are  known. 

The  earth  is  his;  to  him  belong 

Those  vast  and  boundless  skies: 
Both  seas  *  within  him  rest,  and  yet 

In  that  small  pool  he  lies. 

Whoever  far  beyond  the  skies 

Should  think  hi:i  way  to  wing. 
He  would  not,  there,  elude  the  grasp 

Of  Va'ruoa  the  king."  {Athart>a'Vida,  4,  16.) 

•  The  "  two  seas"  are  the  terrestrial  waters  and  the  celestial  waters,  or  clouds,  —  "the 
waters  above  the  Armament,  and  the  waters  under  the  firmament,"  of  Genesis  (i.  7). 

Tlie  sun,  the  most  astonishing  of  objects  to  the  cultivated  thinker,  would  not 
necessarily  be  the  earliest  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  primal  man.  It  was  to  him, 
as  Spii^ijel  remarks,  at  first  a  matter  of  course.  On  the  other  hand.  (loKlzihtr  appears 
to  be  wrong  in  cmisidering  the  worship  of  Varuna,  the  night-sky.  to  have  preceded 
thai  of  Dyaus.  the  day-sky.     The  Vedas  do  not  bear  out  this  theory. 

It  is  no  dwiibt  a  fact,  as  Spiegel  says  also,  that,  in  general,  -  the  hinar  worship  is 
older  than  the  solar."  It  is  probably  true  that  the  nomads  of  the  scnrching  wastes  of 
Chalilutt  and  Aral'in  journeyed  chiefly  by  night,  to  avoid  the  heats  of  day.  and  that 
hence  arii»e  tlieii  early  stellar  and  lunar  myths,  their  practical  astmnoniy,  and  their 
mapping-out  of  the  night-heaven.  Hut  on  the  high,  cool,  and  breezy  tableland 
of  Central  Asia,  there  was  no  such  necessity  for  night-travel ;  and  it  will  not  do  to 
argue  frcm  the  Arabs  to  the  .Aryans  against  the  positive  evidence  of  the  early  \'edas. 
Tlii-.  evidence  shows  that  the  worship  ui  Dyaus,  the  day-sky,  preceded  tliat  of  Vaiuiia, 
the  nigiit-sky. 
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by  flay ;  and  llie  two  rei^n  together,  Varnna  being  usually 
acUlressed  as  the  Supreme.  The  sun  at  noon  and  at  even- 
ing receives  other  names;  but  these,  SDrya  (compare  the 
"  Dea  Syria")  and  Savitri,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  sep- 
arate divinities  from  Mitra  ;  they  are  Mitra  in  different 
functions  or  stages  of  progress.  Another  god,  Agni 
{ignis)^  the  god  of  fire,  is  added  ;  and  still  later  Indra,  the 
god  of  the  rain-storm,  makes  his  appearance.  Dya\is,  the 
sky,  is  sometimes  called  tlic  father  of  Ihc  four  later  gods 
through  his  union  with  Prithivi,  the  earth  (the  Ccclus  and 
Terra  fable). 

For  this  last  myth,  however,  we  very  early  find  substi- 
tuted the  parentage  of  Aditi,  the  Boundless,  or  the  Infinite 
(from  a,  neg.,  and  diti,  "bound,  bond;"  the  latter  from 
da,  dyati,  *'to  bind."  the  Greek  JWw;  or  from,  as  some 
maintain,  Adi,  *'  original."  thus  meaning  "the  origina- 
tor"). The  Face  of  Aditi  the  Infinite  (A'ditcr  Anikani) 
was  believed  to  be  seen  in  the  morning  and  evening  twi- 
light (Rig-Veda,  i.  113.  19).  In  Aditi  the  Aryans  seem 
to  have  reached  the  broadest  conception  of  an  infinite  God, 
of  whom  the  others  were  but  children  or  manifestations; 
and  these  were  now  called  "sons  of  Aditi"  (Aditya). 
"Aditi  is  the  sky  (Dyaus) ;  Aditi  is  the  air;  Aditi  is  the 
mother  and  father  and  son;  Aditi  is  the  collective  gods ; 
Aditi  is  the  Five  Persons  ;  Aditi  is  whatever  has  been 
bom ;  Aditi  is  whatever  is  to  be  born."  Prayer  fur  for- 
giveness of  sins  is  now  offered  to  Aditi.  "May  Aditi 
grant  us  sinlessness"  (Rig-Veda,  i.  162,  22).  The  dead 
arc  believed  to  be  in  the  bosom  of  Aditi.  "Who  will 
give  us  back  to  the  great  Aditi,  that  I  may  see  father  and 
mother?"     (Rig- Veda,  i.  34,  i.) 

The  path  of  Rita  (rights  right  path)  is  the  path  through 
the  heavens  pursued  by  the  sun  and  heavenly  bodit-'S, — a 
path  made  by  King  Varuna  of  the  starry  heavens,  for  the 
sun  (Mitra)  to  follow  (Rig-Vetla,  i.  24,  8).  This  path  or 
regular  motion  is  sometimes  called  the  law  of  Varuna.  and 
sometimes  the  law  of  Rjta,  who  is,  in  the  latter  case,  per- 
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sonified.  "  O  Indra,  lead  us  on  the  path  of  Rita,  on  the 
right  path  over  all  evils!**  "May  we,  O  Mitra  and 
Variina.  on  your  path  of  right  cross  over  all  evils,  as  one 
crosses  the  waters  in  a  ship  ! "  (vii,  65,  viii.  25,  x,  133). 

In  time,  the  sacrifices  (rite)  instituted  by  Manu  came 
to  he  called  the  path  of  Rita,  which  was  orijpnally  cverv 
thing  good,  true,  and  right ;  Anrita,  the  opposite  (unrecht), 
was  every  thing  wrong  and  unhzvful. 

The  King  Varuna  of  the  In<lo-Aryans  was  the  Ahnra  of 
the  Iranians,  called  Ahura-Mazda,  or  the  "Sovcreign- 
sclf-cxistent:'*  this  name  became  the  Ormazd  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Zarathustra.  the  Oromasdes  of  the  Greeks.  As 
Manu  made  Agni  the  fire-god  the  bearer  of  prayer 
through  bmnt-sacrifice,  so  Mithra.  or  Mithras,  the  fire-  and 
sun-god  (Mitra),  the  *'  friendly "  god,  in  Zarathustra's 
system,  was  the  Mediator-God,  who  conveyed  the  requests 
of  man  to  the  King  of  Heaven. 

Aditi,  the  infinite  {bouud-tcss)  originator,  is  represented 
in  Znrathustra's  system  by  Zcruanc-Akcrcne,  "Time  u'////- 
oiit  bounds^'  or  the  "  Eternal,"  from  whom,  he  taught, 
even  King  Ormazd  emanated.  Fire  and  light  he  regarded 
as  symbols  and  manifestations  of  their  informing  Deity 
(Mithra),  and  as  such  only  to  be  worshipped ;  for  he  did 
not  consider  these  phenomena  as  independent  Deities  in 
themselves. 

But  Zarathustra  felt  the  difficulty  of  the  "origin  of 
evil,"  which  has  been  in  all  ages  a  problem  to  religious 
inquiry.  He  accounted  for  it  by  supposing  an  evil  Deityj 
whom  he  named  Anr6-  or  Angr5-  mainyus,  or  "  Ahriman" 
(Arimancs  of  the  Greek  writers),  who,  as  well  as  Ormazd, 
emanated  from  Zeruane-Akerene,  and  from  whom,  in  turn, 
all  evil  things  emanated,  as  all  good  things  emanated  from 
Ormazd.  There  was  from  the  first,  he  taught,  a  conflict 
between  these  opposing  powers  and  tendencies,  which  was 
to  be  terminated  only  with  the  "end  of  the  world,'*  by 
the  triumph  of  the  good  Powers.  The  "  dark  spirit  '*  of  the 
early  GSthSs  was  [Dersonified  evil  tendency. 
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From  the  constant  intercourse  subsisting  from  the 
earliest  times  between  the  Iranian  races  and  the  Hebrews, 
the  latter,  whose  original  seat  was  in  Northern  Aramaea 
bordering  on  Media,  and  on  Mesopotamia, — ^ where  "Zo- 
roaster "  is  represented  to  have  reigned,  —  whose  tradi- 
tions placed  in.  these  latter  regions  the  origin  of  thfc 
human  race  and  the  Flood,  and  who  were  repeatedly  en- 
slaved by  their  more  powerful  neighbors  of  Iran  and  Chal- 
dxa,  must,  in  all  probability,  have  borrowed  from  the 
Ahriman  of  the  "fire-worshippers"  (this  evil  Deity  emanat- 
ing—  at  first  pure  —  from  the  pure  *'  Eternal,"  but  becom- 
ing evil,  and  the  origin  of  all  evil)  the  ^rs/  uiai  of  their 
rebellious  ''archangel  "  Satan,  who  likewise  originated  from 
a  God  of  purity  and  goodness,  but  became  through  rebellion 
the  fountain-head  and  origin  of  all  evil,  and  between  whom 
and  the  Powers  of  good,  a  world-long  conflict  began  imme- 
diately at  the  "Fall,"  and  was  to  continue  till  the  final 
victory  of  the  good  Powers  at  the  end  of  the  world.  The 
«dw^*,  afterwards  attaching  to  this  idea,  however,  —  Sheih'n 
or  '•  Satan,"  —  is  doubtless  from  the  Egyptian  Set  or  Seteh, 
another  embodiment  of  the  "origin  of  evil." 

Logic  may  well  smile  at  this  primitive  device  for  recon- 
ciling the  contradiction  involved  in  the  origin  of  Evil 
from  creative  and  omnipotent  Good  by  the  simple  personi- 
fication of  the  evil  principle.  Referring  the  beginning 
of  all  evil  things  to  such  beings  as  Set,  Satan,  and  Ahri- 
man, themselves  originated  (with  all  the  universe)  by  the 
Infinite  Goodness,  left  the  real  origin  of  "evil"  still  to 
seek  ;  for,  as  all  things  emanating  from  infinite  all-power- 
ful Goodness  must  at  their  beginning  be  good,  whence 
was  evil  to  arise  in  Satan  and  Ahriman  themselves  ?  A 
new  personification  would  not  have  brought  the  solution 
any  nearer. 

To  return  to  the  Indo-Aryans,  and  the  development  of 
their  religious  ideas,  as  we  find  it  reflected,  rather  than 
recorded,  in  the  Vedic  hymns.  We  have  already  seen 
how,  from  the  first  idea  of  otic  God,  the  Light  of  Day,  or 
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Day-Sky  (Dyaus),  they  passed  to  five,  representing  the 
mightiest  of  natural  phenomena  as  they  saw  them ;  these 
being,  first,  Varuna  or  the  Starry  Heaven,  then  Dyaus  the 
Sky  of  Day,  Mitra  the  Sun,  Agni  the  Fire,  Indra  the  rain. 
Each  was  addressed  in  turn  as  it"  he  alone  were  sole  God. 
We  have  also  seen  how,  from  the  idea  of  Varuna,  Mitra, 
Agni,  and  Tndra  being  sons  of  the  primitive  Dyaus  and  of 
Prithivi,  the  Earth  (Coslus  and  Terra),  they  passed  to  the 
grander  idea  that  the  five  gods  were  children,  self-begotten 
or  emanated,  of  Adiii  the  infinite  originator,  whose  Face 
was  seen  in  the  mysterious  depths  of  dawn  and  twilight. 
Nay,  they  soon  felt  and  declared,  that  Aditi  included,  and 
was  identical  with,  all  the  five.  It  would  seem  to  have 
been  at  about  this  period  of  Aryan  thought,  that  the  sepa- 
ration between  the  Indo-Aryans  and  the  Iranian  Aryans 
took  place;  resulting,  as  some  maintain,  from  the  schism 
introduced  by  the  latter's  substitution  of  a  monotheistic 
worship  of  Varuna  or  Ahura,  for  that  of  Aditi  and  the 
Five  Gods.* 

From  this  belief  in  Aditi  the  infinite  originator,  which 
was  a  virtual  return  to  their  original  monotheism,  the 
Indo-Aryans  (also)  now  passed  to  a  formulated  monothe- 
ism. The  names  of  Nara  or  Narayana,  of  Prajapati  and 
Visvakarman,  take  the  place  of  Aditi  as  designations  of 
the  one  infinite,  eternal,  and  invisible  God,  the  creator 
of  all  things.  In  Rig-Veda.  x.  121,  Prajapati  (or  Visvakar- 
man) has  taken  place  as  the  sole  universal  God.  He  is 
called  in  this  hymn,  VGod  afone^  above  all  gods,"  or  devas. 

The  minor  deities  are  now,  for  a  brief  period,  apparently 
regarded  as  mere  impersonations  or  manifestations  of  the 
One  God, 

Note,  however,  that  Prajapati  as  "Hiranyj^jarbha,"  when 
born  as  lirahma  from  the  golden  germ,  or  nucleus,  of  crea- 
tion, is  styled  "the  one  born  lord  of  all  this:"  "In  the 
beginning,  there  arose  Hiranyagarbha  (the  golden  germ) ; 

'  In  iHe  new  rrllgion  ctf  th«  InnUn  branch,  tl»  Fifth  Gud  (ud  the  latest  intio* 
duced).  Indni,  appears  as  an  archangel  of  hell  I 
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was  the  one  born  lord  of  all  this;  he  cslablishcd  the 
earth  and  tliis  sky." 

Here  we  have  a  species  of  dualism  or  doubleness  in  the 
divine,  already  introduced.  Nara  (or  Prajapati  or  Visva- 
karman,  afterwards  to  be  calletl  Krahm)  must  not  move 
from  his  sublime  tranquillity,  even  to  create  the  worlds. 
He  is  too  purely  spirit  to  act  upon  matter.  He  throws 
into  the  chaos-sea  a  golden  seed,  or  germ,  which  grows 
and  brightens  until  it  equals  the  sun  in  size  and  splendor; ' 
and  from  it  is  bom  Drahma  the  Son-God,  identical  in 
essence  with,  but  separate  in  function  from,  his  I'ather ; 
and  this  begotten  or  born  God  now  takes  upon  him  the 
mighty  functions  of  Creator  of  the  All. 

This  sort  of  dualism  in  the  Divinity  or  Ditheism  appears 
almost  immediately  after  the  return  to  monotheism,  and 
may  even  be  as  early  (as  has  been  already  observed)  as 
the  period  of  the  *' descent  "  into  India.  The  asserted 
mysterious  identity  of  essence  or  nature,  between  the 
Father-God  and  the  Son-God,  redeems  it,  however,  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  it  does  the  trinitarianism  of  modern 
Christianity,  from  the  charge  of  Polytheism. 

In  the  discrimination  or  distinction  here  drawn  between 
Nara-Prajapati  (afterward  called  Brahm),  the  one  only  and 
ifwisib/t'  God  of  the  second  monotheism,  —  now  said  to  be 
''existing  in  the  fonn  of  Brahma,  —  and  the  Sou-Gotit 
Brahma  himself,  who  was  visible,  the  active  Creator,  wc 
trace  the  repugnance  of  the  human  mind  to  the  idea  of 
fure  mind  or  spirit,  bodiless,  intelligent  without  bodily 
senses,  and  imperceptible  by  those  senses  in  man.  Hence 
the  lofty  early  conception  of  the  infinite  originator  Aditi, 
become  in  the  second  monotheism  the  one  God  invisible 
and  eternal  under  the  names  of  Nara  and  Prajapati  (the 
later  Brahm).  was  relegated  to  a  sublime  and  inactive 
vagueness ;  while  the  Son-God  Brahma,  who  had  a  btxlily 
or  visible  presence,  became  in  his  place  the  Creator. 

'  This  would  not  be  a  bad  description  of  the  con^lomeratiun  of  nebuloua  matta 
into  Stan,  imdcr  the  inOucnce  o(  attraction. 
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After  this  period,  this  repugnance  to  the  purely  spiritual 
caused  further  compUcalion  in  the  system.  The  Dual  God 
became  a  Trinity  (or,  rather,  a  Quaternion)  by  the  intro- 
duction of  two  new  Deities.  The  need  of  accounting  for 
death  and  other  "evil'*  things,  which  produced  the  Ahri- 
man  of  the  Zarathustrian  system,  produced  here  the  God 
Siva,  whose  special  function  was  destruction.  His  an- 
tithesis (as  Ormazd  was  the  antithesis  of  Ahriman)  was 
Vishnu  the  "preserver"  God;  the  three  —  Brahma  the 
Creator,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  all  "personal"  Gods  —  forming 
the  well-known  "Hindu  Triad,"  or  Tritnitrii,  in  which  the 
three  Persons  were  represented  in  statuary  and  painting, 
conjoined  in  one  "triune"  figure  of  Divinity  ;  while  Brahm 
the  Katbcr-God,  now  lost  in  vague  abstraction  and  incom- 
prehensibility, disappears  altogether  from  popular  worship, 
and  is  only  remembered  in  the  "esoteric"  meditations  of 
the  profoundest  Brahmans. 

The  tendency  to  anthropomorphism,  continuing  to  work, 
in  the  course  of  ages  produced  the  multitude  of  deities  of 
the  Hindu  I'anthcon,  of  whom,  as  not  likely  to  be  of  use 
to  the  religious  thought  of  the  future,  no  further  notice 
need  here  be  taken.  The  counter-tendency,  however,  that 
to  abstract  ideas  of  the  Divinity  and  of  the  soul,  which 
naturally  leads  to  monotheism,  and  which  is  stronger  in 
no  race  than  in  the  Hindu,  was  also  at  work  in  the  solitary 
reflections  of  the  deepest  thinkers.  The  re-action  of  this 
abstract  and  philosophic  turn  of  mind  against  the  poly- 
theism of  the  vulgar  belief  culminated  between  the  years 
looo  and  900  B.C.  in  the  Vcdanta  religious  philosophy, 
as  embodied  in  the  Upanishads. 

As  a  brief  account  of  this  philosophy,  originating  in  the 
earliest  Vcdas  of  2000  B.C.  or  earlier,  and  summed  up  in 
the  Upanishads,  and  which  remains  to  this  day  the  theo- 
retical and  practical  religion  of  the  educated  classes  of 
India,  I  shall  make  a  few  cUracts  from  such  authors 
as  Dr.  Thomas,  Rev.  J.  S.  Robson,  and  Professor  Max 
Miiller. 
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The  philosophy  of  the  VeiUnta  ("sum  of  knowledge," 
from  veda,  "knowledge,"  ant5,  "rW,  scope;"  v^dS,  from 
vid,  "to  know,"  whence  wit,  witten,  A.S. ;  wissen,  Ger. ; 
wisdom.  Eng.,  etc.)  teaches,  inter  alia,  that  — 

"  Drahm.  the  infinite,  eternal  Spirit,  is  the  only  Being  really  existing 
in  the  universe,  which  is  his  imago  or  shadow.  All  creatures  are  exha- 
lations or  emanations  from  him,  having  an  apparent,  rather  than  a  real, 
existence,  and  will  at  last  be  absorbed  in  his  essence.'' 

The  conceptions  of  external  nature  which  we  get  from 
our  senses  are  "delusions,"  or  phantasmal  appearances 
(Maya).  (This  is  also  the  doctrine  of  modern  European 
metaphysicians.  Immanucl  Kant,  to  quote  once  more  a 
terse  passage  from  his  "  Kntik  der  reinen  Vernunft," 
says,  — 

*'  S«nsuous  objects  cannot  be  known  except  such  as  they  a/fpmr  to 
us,  Mei>er  as  they  are  in  t/iemseh'es") 

"The  fundamental  principle  of  Hindu  philnsophy,"  says  Rohaon, 
"is.  that  out  of  nothin;;,  nothing  can  be  made**  [ex  nihih  nihil Jit\. 
"  hence,  whaicver  now  exists  must  be  accounted  for  by  what  has  previ- 
ously existed,  and  therefore  our  spirits  must  have  existed  before. 

**Anotlicr  principle,  now  .ilmost  universally  adopled.  is  that  nf  the 
great  Unity:  that  there  is  only  one  realty  existent  Ileinjir,  who  is  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,  —  the  Supreme  Lord  (F.iranveshwara),  or 
Supreme  Spirit  {Param-Atman).  He  alone  is:  everj-  thing  else  is  not. 
Our  spirits  must,  therefore,  l>e  part  of  him.  Man's  spirit  is  fettered 
by  union  with  the  body,  but  not  so  the  Supreme  Spirit  He  is  free. 
The  word  which  in  modem  European  philosophy  corresponds  most 
neirly  with  it"  [i.e.,  with  their  word  expressinij  His  freedom]  *•  is  Un- 
conditioned. This  is  the  point  whicli  UalUnlyne  maintains  Hrahmant- 
cal  philosophers  have  grasped  with  a  far  clearer  and  firmer  hold  than 
English,  or  even  German,  thinkers.  —  the  distinction  l)etween  the 
Unconditioned  (.Nir^iin)  and  the  Conditioned  (Sagun).  Wliat  do  the 
former  declare  Unconditioned  Spirit  to  be?  They  sa\  that  it  is 
*  Being.  Thought,  and  Joy '  (Sat.  chil,  anand,  forming  the  com]>uund 
Sachchidananda)."*    <Kobson,  "  Hinduism.") 

Beside  the  grand  breadth  and  simplicity  of  this  teach- 
in*;,  the  complications  of  some  "creeds"  look  little  and 
unphilosophical. 
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Day-Sky  (Dyaiis),  they  passed  to  five,  representing  the 
mightiest  of  natural  phenomena  as  they  saw  them;  these 
being,  first,  Varuna  or  the  Starry  Heaven,  then  Dyaus  the 
Sky  of  Day,  Mitra  the  Sun,  Agni  the  Fire,  Indra  the  rain. 
Each  was  addressed  in  turn  as  if  he  alone  were  sole  God. 
We  have  also  seen  how.  from  the  idea  of  Varuna,  Mitra, 
Agni,  and  Indra  being  sons  of  the  primitive  Dyaus  and  of 
Prilhivi,  the  Earth  (Ccelus  and  Terra),  they  passed  to  the 
grander  idea  that  the  five  gods  were  children,  self-begotten 
or  emanated,  of  Aditi  the  infinite  originator,  whose  Face 
was  seen  in  the  mysterious  depths  of  dawn  and  twilight. 
Nay,  they  soon  felt  and  declared,  that  Aditi  included,  and 
was  identical  with,  all  the  five.  It  would  seem  to  have 
been  at  about  this  period  of  Aryan  thought,  that  the  sepa- 
ration between  the  Indo-Aryans  and  the  Iranian  Ar)'ans 
took  place ;  resulting,  as  some  maintain,  from  the  schism 
introduced  by  the  laiter's  substitution  of  a  monotheistic 
worship  of  Varuna  or  Ahura,  for  that  of  Aditi  and  the 
Five  Gods.' 

From  this  belief  in  Aditi  the  infinite  originator,  which 
was  a  virtual  return  to  their  original  monotheism,  the 
Indo-Aryans  (also)  now  passed  to  a  formulated  monothe- 
ism. The  names  of  Nara  or  Narayana,  of  Praj5pati  and 
Visvakarman,  take  the  place  of  Aditi  as  designations  of 
the  one  infinite,  eternal,  and  invisible  God,  the  creator 
of  all  things.  In  Rig-Veda,  x.  121,  Prajapati  (or  Visvakar- 
man) has  taken  place  as  the  sole  iinivtrrsai  God.  He  is 
called  in  this  hymn,  VGod  ahnt^  above  all  gods,"  or  dcvas. 

The  minor  deities  are  now,  for  a  brief  period,  apparently 
regarded  as  mere  impersonations  or  manifestations  of  the 
One  God. 

Note,  however,  that  Prajapati  as  "  Hiranyagarbha."  when 
boi'ii  as  Hrahma  from  the  golden  germ,  or  nucleus,  of  crea- 
tion, is  styled  *'the  one  btyrn  lord  of  all  this:"  "In  the 
beginning,  there  arose  Hiranyagarbha  (the  golden  germ); 

■  In  the  n«w  religion  of  thf  Iniitan  branch,  the  Fifth  God  (ud  the  hleit  ititro* 
duced),  Indra.  Appears  as  on  archangel  of  hell  I 
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was  the  one  born  lord  of  all  this ;  he  established  the 
earth  and  this  sky." 

Here  we  have  a  species  of  dualism  or  doubleness  in  the 
divine,  already  introduced.  Nara  (or  Prajapati  or  Visva- 
karnian,  afterwards  to  be  called  Brahm)  must  not  move 
from  his  sublime  tranquillity,  even  to  create  the  worlds. 
He  is  too  purely  spirit  to  act  upon  matter.  He  throws 
into  the  chaos-sea  a  golden  seed,  or  germ,  which  grows 
and  brightens  until  it  equals  the  sun  in  size  and  splendor ; ' 
and  from  it  is  bom  Urahma  the  Son-Gotl,  identical  in 
essence  with,  but  separate  in  function  from,  his  Father ; 
and  this  l>cgoiten  or  boftt  God  now  takes  upon  him  the 
mighty  functions  of  Creator  of  the  All. 

This  sort  of  dualism  in  the  Divinity  or  Ditheism  appears 
almost  immediately  after  the  return  to  monotheism,  and 
may  even  be  as  early  {as  has  been  already  obsen'ed)  as 
the  period  of  the  "descent"  into  India.  The  asserted 
mysterious  identity  of  essence  or  nasure,  between  the 
Father-God  and  the  Son-God,  redeems  it,  however,  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  it  does  the  trinitarianism  of  modern 
Christianity,  from  the  charge  of  Polytheism. 

In  the  discrimination  or  distinction  here  drawn  between 
Nara-I'rajapati  (afterward  called  Brahm),  the  one  only  and 
invisibit'  God  of  the  second  monotheism,  —  now  said  to  be 
"existing  in  t/ie  fonn  of  Brahma, — and  the  Son-God^ 
Brahma  himself,  who  was  visibic,  the  active  Creator,  we 
trace  the  repugnance  of  the  human  mind  to  the  idea  of 
pur^  mind  or  spirit,  boiiiless,  intelligent  without  bodily 
senses,  and  imperceptible  by  those  senses  in  man.  Hence 
the  lofty  early  conception  of  the  infinite  originator  Aditi, 
become  in  the  second  monotheism  the  one  God  invisible 
and  etemal  under  the  names  of  Nara  and  Prajapati  (the 
later  Brahm).  was  relegated  to  a  sublime  and  inactive 
vagueness;  while  the  Son-God  Brahma,  who  had  a  bodily 
or  visible  presence,  became  in  his  place  the  Creator. 

*  ThU  would  not  be  a  bad  description  of  the  congkimeratlon  of  nri>ulous  nutter 
Into  %tAn,  oodcr  the  influence  uf  attmcliou. 
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Day-Sky  (Dyaiis),  they  passed  to  five,  representing  the 
mightiest  of  natural  phenomena  as  they  saw  thtm;  these 
being,  first,  Varuna  or  the  Starry  Heaven,  then  Dyaus  the 
Sky  of  Day,  Mitra  the  Sun,  Agni  the  Fire,  Indra  the  rain. 
Each  was  addressed  in  turn  as  if  he  alone  were  sole  God. 
We  have  also  seen  how,  from  the  idea  of  Varuna,  Mitra, 
Agni,  and  Indra  being  sons  of  the  primitive  Dyaus  and  of 
Prithivi,  the  Earth  (CccUis  and  Terra),  they  passed  to  the 
grander  idea  that  the  five  go<Is  were  children,  self-begotten 
or  emanated,  of  Aditi  the  infinite  originator,  whose  Face 
was  seen  in  the  myslcrious  depths  of  dawn  and  twilight. 
Nay,  they  soon  felt  and  declared,  that  Aditi  included,  and 
was  identical  with,  all  the  five.  It  would  seem  to  have 
been  at  about  this  period  of  Aryan  thought,  that  the  sepa- 
ration between  the  Indo-Aryans  and  the  Iranian  Aryans 
took  place;  resulting,  as  some  maintain,  from  the  schism 
introduced  by  the  latter's  substitution  of  a  monotheistic 
worship  of  Varuna  or  Ahura,  fur  that  of  Aditi  and  the 
Five  Gods.' 

From  this  belief  in  Aditi  the  infinite  originator,  which 
was  a  virtual  return  to  their  original  monotheism,  the 
Indo-An.'ans  (also)  now  passed  to  a  formulated  monothe- 
ism. The  names  of  Nara  or  Narayana,  of  Prajapati  and 
Visvakarman,  take  the  place  of  Aditi  as  designations  of 
the  one  infinite,  eternal,  and  invisible  God,  the  creator 
of  all  things.  In  Rig-Veda,  x.  I2i,  Prajapati  (or  Visvakar- 
man) has  taken  place  as  the  sole  universal  God.  He  is 
called  in  this  hymn,  VGod  ahne,  above  all  gods,"  or  devas. 

The  minor  deities  arc  now,  for  a  brief  period,  apparently 
regarded  as  mere  impersonations  or  manifestations  of  the 
One  God. 

Note,  however,  that  Prajapati  as  "Hiranyagarbha,"  when 
born  as  Brahma  from  the  golden  germ,  or  nucleus,  of  crea- 
tion, is  styled  "the  one  born  lord  of  all  this:"  "In  the 
beginning,  there  arose  Hiranyagarbha  (the  golden  germ) ; 

*  III  \\\c  new  religion  uf  tlie  TraniAn  bmnch,  the  Ftfth  Gud  (ud  the  latest  intro 
ducrd),  Indra,  appears  as  an  archangel  of  belli 
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be  was  the  one  born  lord  of  all  this ;  he  established  the 
earth  and  this  sky." 

Here  we  have  a  species  of  dualism  or  donbleness  in  the 
divine,  already  introduced.  Nara  (or  Prajapali  or  Visva- 
kamian,  afterwards  to  be  called  Hrahm)  must  not  move 
from  his  sublime  tranquillity,  even  to  create  the  workls. 
He  is  too  purely  spirit  to  act  upon  matter.  He  throws 
into  the  chaos-sea  a  golden  seed,  or  germ,  which  grows 
and  brightens  until  it  equals  the  sun  in  size  and  splendor;' 
and  from  it  is  born  Brahma  the  Son-God,  identical  in 
essence  with,  but  separate  in  function  from,  his  h'aiher; 
and  this  begotten  or  born  God  now  takes  upon  him  the 
mighty  functions  of  Creator  of  the  All. 

This  sort  of  dualism  in  the  Divinity  or  Ditheism  appears 
almost  immediately  after  the  return  to  monotheism,  and 
may  even  be  as  early  (as  has  been  already  observed)  as 
the  period  of  the  "descent"  into  India.  The  asserted 
mysterious  identity  of  essence  or  naiure,  between  the 
Father-God  and  the  Son-God,  redeems  it,  however,  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  it  does  the  trinitarianism  of  modern 
Christianity,  from  the  charge  of  Polytheism. 

In  the  discrimination  or  distinction  here  drawn  between 
Nara-Prajapati  {afterward  called  Brahm),  the  one  only  and 
imnsible  God  of  the  second  monotheism,  —  now  said  to  be 
^*  existing  in  t/te  fortn  of  Brahma,  —  and  the  Soit-Gotif 
Brahma  himself,  who  was  visible^  the  active  Creator,  we 
trace  the  repugnance  of  the  human  mind  to  the  idea  of 
pure  mind  or  spirit,  bodiless,  intelligent  without  bodily 
senses,  and  imperceptible  by  those  senses  in  man.  Hence 
the  lofty  early  conception  of  the  infinite  originator  Aditi, 
become  in  the  second  monotheism  the  one  God  invisible 
and  eternal  under  the  names  of  Nara  and  Prajapati  (the 
later  Brahm).  was  relegated  to  a  suhUmc  and  inactive 
vagueness ;  while  the  Son-God  Brahma,  who  had  a  bixlily 
or  visible  presence,  became  in  his  place  the  Creator. 

*  ThU  wMitd  nnt  be  a  b«kd  description  of  the  conglotnemtion  of  ncbalout  nutter 
into  stars,  under  the  inlluence  of  KttrACTion. 
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propitiatory  gifts  to  the  dread  Unseen.  Food,  his  own 
first  object  and  necessity,  is  almost  uniformly  his  earliest 
"sacrifice."  The  quick  motion,  dazzling  brilliancy,  and 
terrible  power  of  fire,  —  its  incorporeality,  —  and,  above 
all,  its  power  of  consuming,  wafting  away,  and  dissipating 
into  invisibility  whatever  was  subjected  to  it,  would  very 
early  suggest  la  his  simple  mind  the  idea  of  something 
dread  and  Divine  which  seized,  devoured,  or  carried  to 
heaven  the  offerings  when  subjected  to  it,  and  which 
therefore  was  supposed  to  be  heaven's  messenger  for  that 
purpose.  As  high,  exposed  rocks,  trees,  and  mountains 
(as  places  far  from  man,  and  near  the  heavens)  were 
selected  as  the  spots  for  leaving  the  offerings,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  a  stroke  of  lightning,  in  setting  fire  to 
them,  may  have  first  suggested  the  idea  of  burning  them 
regularly. 

Manu  was  no  ordinary  savage,  but  one  of  those  rare 
original  minds,  bom  law-givers  and  leaders,  who  appear  at 
vast  intervals  to  found  the  civilization  of  nations.  Such 
anthropomorphic  notions  of  Deity  as  the  above  were  very 
different  from  his  deeper  thoughts  of  God :  he  must, 
therefore,  be  supposed  to  have  left  the  custom  of  sacrifice 
as  he  found  it,  only  laying  down  laws  and  regulations  for 
its  proper  observance,  as  did  Moshai  for  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Hebrews.  Not  only  was  the  general  favor  and  good 
will  of  Deity  sought  by  these  gifts,  but  acts  which  the 
voice  within  man's  heart  taught  him  were  departures  from 
"the  path  of  Rita,"  the  right  way,  the  settled  law  and 
healthful  order  of  the  universe,  —  acts  of  wrong  to  fellow- 
creatures,  of  sin  against  the  God  within  him  and  the  God 
without  him,  —  were  supposed  to  be  atoned  for  and  expi- 
ated by  such  sacrificial  presents. 

I  shall  quote  fiom  the  Rev.  J,  5.  Robson  (a  missionary 
clergj'man  of  the  Church  of  England  in  India),  in  his 
interesting  work  "Hinduism,"  the  following  account  of 
the  later  and  singular  development  of  Brahman  ideas  on 
the   subject   of   sacrifice  which   had  taken  place  at  the 
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period  of  the  SamhitS  (or  collection  of  the  Vedas)  and  the 
Upanishads,  —  say  looo  H.C. 

"Well-nigh  a  thousand  years  before  Ihe  coming  of  Christ,  the  Brah- 
mans  of  India  had  felt,  and  in  their  own  way  expressed,  this  Intth'* 
[that  sacrifice  Is  effectual,  only  when  Deity  is  present  in  it].  "  Con- 
scious seemint^Iy  that  the  animal  sacrificed  could  not  of  itself  bear  the 
sin  that  it  was  to  atone  for,  or  accomplish  the  work  that  l>y  its  offering 
was  to  be  accomplished,  they  boldly  declared  that  God  himself  was  in 
the  animal  sacrificed,  and  that  thus  it  was  efficacious.  In  this  respect 
Brahmanical  sacrifice  was  sacramental  rather  tlian  typical :  it  resembled 
the  sacrifice  of  the  host  in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  rather  than  the 
Leviltcal  sacrifice.  The  Creator,  under  the  name  of  Prajapati,  is  said 
thus  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice:  and  how  this  is  possible  is  explained 
with  a  subtlety  that  a  Jesuit  apologist  might  cnv)-. 

*'  *  Prajapati  is  this  sacrifice.  PrajSpati  is  both  of  these  two  things, 
uttered  and  unuttcred,  finite  and  infinite.  What  the  priest  dues  with 
Ihc  Yajus  text,  with  that  he  consecrates  the  form  of  Prajapati  which  is 
uttered  and  finite.  And  what  he  does  silently,  with  that  he  consecrates 
the  form  of  Prajapati  which  is  unuticrcd  and  infinite.' 

"But  it  is  more  frequently  Vishnu  that  is  thus  spoken  of.  He  is 
said  to  have  become  incarnate  in  the  animal  slain,  —  to  have  become 
incarnate  in  order  to  be  sacrificed,  and  by  his  sacrifice  to  have  become 
the  greatest  of  the  gods.  ('He  who  is  this  sacrifice  is  Vishnu:  he 
became  the  most  eminent  of  the  gods,*  etc.)" 

Certainly  the  original  theory  of  sacrificial  offerings  had 
at  this  period  received  a  very  singular,  and,  indeed,  an 
absurd,  perversion.  The  original  idea  of  sacrifice  was  that 
of  seeking  the  favor  of  God,  and  atoning  for  offences  com- 
mitted against  him  by  means  of  gifts  to  him  of  one's  best. 
This  idea  was  based  on  a  coarse  and  primitive  conception 
of  God  as  an  anthropomorphic  being,  having  passions  and 
desires  like  those  of  men  ;  but,  crude  and  childlike  as  it 
was,  it  was  not  devoid  of  some  show  of  reason.  If  the 
anger  of  a  man  stronger  than  one's  self  could  be  appeased 
by  gifts,  then,  if  God  were  man-like,  it  was  not  so  irra- 
tional to  conclude  that  his  wrath  also  could  be  turned 
aside  by  that  method. 

But  this  originally  crude  and  erroneous  idea,  persisted 
in  and  brooded  over  through  ages,  had,  in  combination 
with  that  of  the  presence  of  God  in  animals,  now  devel- 
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oped  to  a  very  extravagance  of  absurdity.  By  a  process 
of  reasoning  which  Mr.  Robson  may  well  call  Jesuitical 
in  its  subtlety,  the  lirahman  priests  had  now  reached  the 
extraordinary  conclusion,  that  for  sacrifice  to  be  effectual 
in  appeasing  the  wrath  of  God,  and  atoning  for  man's  sins 
against  him,  it  was  necessary  for  God  himself  to  be  pun- 
ished, to  enter  in  his  own  sacred  person  the  body  of  the 
victim,  and  in  it  to  be  sacrificed  to  himself^  by  man  the 
offender !  This  belief,  worthy  only  of  children's  fancies, 
had  perhaps  arisen  chiefly  through  the  immense  impor- 
tance which  had  long  been  attached  to  the  "merits"  of 
self-mortification.  The  deeper  thinkers  among  the  Brab- 
mans,  the  sages  who  developed  the  grand  and  simple 
conceptions  of  the  VedAnta  philosophy,  were  probably  to 
be  found  among  those  who  cultivated  the  seclusion  of  the 
"forest-life,"  or  Sannyasi,  the  hermit  "  wnod-dwellers,"  or 
v\o^i  of  the  Greek  historians  of  Alexander's  Indian  con- 
quests: the  more  politic  and  crafty  minds  among  them 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  first  have  found  con- 
genial employment  in  the  priestly  offices;  while  the 
narrower  and  shallower  souls  had  for  ages  been  vying 
with  one  another  in  seeking  fame  for  sanctity  by  practice 
of  austerity  and  self-punishment.  As  this  method  of 
obtaining  the  favor  of  the  gods,  and  renown  among  men, 
increased  in  vogue,  its  promoters  and  practicers  would 
naturally  seek  a  Divine  exemplar  of  self-moriification. 
In  this  way  may  have  arisen  the  fiction,  that  Prajapati,  and 
afterwards  that  Vishnu  (called  "the  preserver,"  =  2a)TV 
or  "Saviour"),  entered  personally  into  the  bodies  of  the 
victims,  thus  setting  the  highest  possible  example  of  self- 
sacrifice  by  being  sacrificed  to  themselves  to  expiate 
human  sins  against  themselves,  and  becoming,  through 
this  act,  "the  most  eminent  of  the  gods." 

However  this  be,  we  find  the  doctrine  current  and  even 
canonical  among  the  Brahmans  well-nigh  "a  thousand 
years  before  the  coming  of  Christ,"  that  the  atonement 
for  man's  sins,  and  his  consequent  salvation,  should  be 
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effecte<l  by  the  Deity  himself  bccuming  incarnate  for  the 
express  purpose  of  being  sacrificcil  by  human  hands  in 
expiation  of  human  offences.  Are  we  to  find  herein  the 
origin  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Divine  nature  and 
expiatory  mission  of  Christ?  After  the  partial  conquest 
of  India  by  Alexander,  it  is  known  that  Indian  ideas 
penetrated  more  freely  westward.  Travelling  Brahmans. 
"wise  men  from  the  East,"  even  Vaisya  merchants  on 
commercial  journeys,  may  have  disseminated  this  idea, 
among  the  many  Hindu  conceptions  which  they  un- 
doubtedly did  disseminate,'  in  the  regions  of  the  West. 
Christian  theologians  have  long  found  every  particular  of 
the  history  of  Christ  to  be  distinctly  predicted  by  the 
most  ancient  Hebrew  prophets.  But  the  Hebrews  them- 
selves, who  should  be  the  best  judges  of  the  meaning  of 
their  sacred  books,  do  not  find  these  prophecies  to  foretell 
a  victim,  a  sacrifice,  a  man  unjustly  condemned  to  death, 
and  actually  executed  under  Roman  rule.  The  Messiah 
foretold  by  the  prophets,  the  Jews  at  the  period  of  Christ 
believed  {and  they  still  believe)  to  be  a  great  and  suc- 
cessful tcmixiral  prince,  —  a  "son  of  David,"  a  "son  of 
God,"  —  but  still  a  great  and  conquering  king  who  shall 
restore  the  throne  of  his  fathers  and  the  prosperity  of 
their  nation.  It  seems  therefore  improbable  that  the  idea 
of  the  Messiah  as  a  sacrificial  victim  can  have  arisen  spon- 
taneously in  Hebrew  thought,  or  much  before  the  actual 
events  of  Christ's  life  and  death  led  to  a  new  interpreta- 
tion of  the  prophecies. 

Yaishooa,  the  "Anointed,"  or  "Christ  "  himself,  though 
he  identified  himself  with  the  Messiah-King  of  prophecy, 


*  As  the  Romamt  never  extended  their  conquests  or  their  Uws  over  India,  U 
inust  have  been  through  the  int*rc'jui»c  fjf  peace  and  commerce,  the  journeyi  of ' 
teamed  Hindus,  priest*  and  merchnnttt.  toward  th«  jp-ent  western  melropoliK,  by  way 
of  Arta  and  Persia,  or  tnnre  directly  by  way  uf  CKaldci,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
dodrinca  And  rites  uf  the  hid<>-Pci'>iaii  wnr^hip  of  Mitltr^u  the  Sun-God,  the  Indian 
myaterici  called  by  the  KiMti;)nit  (huhe  \*\  the  "  Indmn  B«cchitii.'*  and  othcnt,  h»d  <»o 
oimplctely  and  stii-ccssfull)'  penetrated  tu  Komc,  that  these  deities  were  alreadjr 
received  iniu  Kundu  Mi>r.tHip  ;it  ^ii  eait>  pcJ'tDd  L>f  the  Empire. 
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neverthelesft  eariy  declared  •that  his  *•  kingdom "  was  a 
spiritual  one  solely,  and  long  anticipated  the  fate  which 
he  actually  suffered.  Now,  if  the  singular  paradox,  origi- 
nating in  India,  thai  the  Deit>-  himself,  incarnate  in  the 
form  of  a  victim,  must  be  sacrificed  to  atone  for  human 
offences  against  himself.  —  were  then  known  in  Syria, — 
would  it  be  impossible  that  this  idea  should  have  influenced 
Yaishooa's  conception  of  his  own  mission  and  destiny? 
On  the  contrnry,  it  seems  almost  necessary  to  suppose 
some  such  an  exotic  and  imported  idea  to  be  already 
floating  in  men's  minds  —  hovering  in  the  air  as  it  were 
—  before  a  conception  of  the  offices  and  career  of  the 
Messiah  so  foreign  to  long-established  Hebrew  expecta- 
tions and  traditions  could  take  shape  in  word  or  acL 

Much  of  the  time  and  labor  of  Christ,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Gospels,  was  expended  in  Scriptural  exposition  ;  in 
pointing  out  in  the  sacred  texts  unsuspected  references 
to  himself,  and  deducing  from  these,  conclusions  in  regard 
to  his  mission  and  destiny  as  Messiah  which  were  new 
and  unexpected  to  his  hearers,  unwelcome  and  disappoint- 
ing to  the  majority  of  them.  Even  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers, who  had  one  and  all  believed  in  him  from  the  first 
as  the  true  Messiah  of  prophecy,  or  coming  "  King  of  the 
Jews,"  were  so  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  their  expec- 
tations, that  when  he  fully  unfolded  to  them  the  melan- 
choly prospect  of  his  sacrifice,  "Simon  Peter,"  their  leader 
and  spokesman,  who  to  the  last  cherished  the  worldly  hopes 
of  his  countrymen  in  the  Messiah,  took  him  aside,  and 
'•  rebuked  "  him,  *•  Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord,  this  shall  not 
be  unto  thee  "  (Matt.  xvi.  22).  In  another  jilace  we  read 
that  the  multitude  sought  to  make  him  a  king  by  force. 
It  is  not  found  in  history  that  counter-currents  of  thought, 
flowing  in  a  direction  exactly  contrary  to  that  which  the 
national  stream  has  taken  for  ages,  are  introduced  by 
individuals,  however  original,  from  their  own  sole  and 
unaided  inspiration.  There  is  always  some  influence  out- 
side of   themselves  going  to  form  the  characters  of  the 
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prime-movers  in  great  changes  of  thought,  —  influences 
of  education  and  early  association,  of  conversation  with 
strangers  or  foreigners,  of  reading,  and  many  others.  A 
novel  and  striking  idea  from  another  sphere  of  thought 
may  brood  unconsciously  and  vaguely  for  generations  in 
men*s  minds  before  taking  form  in  a  radical  change  of 
belief. 

On  the  whole,  then,  as  this  idea  of  a  sacrificed  God  was 
so  strange  and  foreign  to  Jewish  feeling  that  it  can  hardly 
have  arisen  on  Jewish  soil  spontaneously  and  without  out- 
side influence;  and  as,  nevertheless,  it  was  one  which  had 
been  familiar  to  Indian  theology  fornear  a  thousand  years; 
as  moreover,  through  Greek  conquest  in  Alexander's  time, 
and  commercial  intercourse  since,  this  with  other  Indian 
ideas  had  become  more  or  less  known  iti  the  Roman 
Empire,  particularly  in  its  more  eastern  provinces,  —  there 
is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  new  view  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Messiah  as  a  sacrifice,  maintained  by  Yaishooa, 
originated  ultimately  (and  unconsciously  to  himself)  from 
this  singular  Indian  conception.  On  this  head,  and  on 
the  story  of  the  Magi,  I  shall  say  more  at  the  proper 
place.' 


*  ThU  inquiry  neccfsarilj;  presuppnsu  a  human  nature  in  ChrisI,  —  subject  tn  ihe 
same  conditions  &k  in  all  oilier  men.  Of  cour»e  the  whole  subject  uf  tite  Divine 
nature,  u  cUlmed  for  him,  Is  left  fur  diacussion  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE  GREAT  RELIGIOUS  TEACHERS.  — 2.  GAUTAMA. 

Of  the  greater  religious  teachers,  —  in  the  order  of  time, 
—  Moshai  properly  succeeds  Manu  and  Zarathustra.  It 
seemed,  however,  better  for  preserving  the  continuity  of 
thought  in  their  respective  races,  to  treat  of  the  two  great 
Indians,  Manu  and  Gautama,  and  the  two  great  Hebrews, 
Moshai  and  Yaishooa,  together,  rather  than  to  separate 
the  naturally  .connected  teachings  of  these  fairsy  merely 
to  preserve  the  order  of  time. 

Gautama  stands,  in  some  degree,  in  a  similar  relation  to 
Manu  as  Yaishooa  does  to  Moshai ;  and  the  teachings  of 
both  the  later  sages  are  to  a  similar  degree  corollaries 
from  those  of  the  earlier.  As  Manu  preceded  Moshai  by 
some  five  to  si.\  hundred  years  (according  to  the  lowest 
computation),  so  Gautama  preceded  Yaishooa  by  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  same  interval.' 

The  date  of  Gautama's  birth  has  been  fixed  with  great 
exactness  by  Professor  Muller  at  within  two  or  three 
years  at  most  of  557  B.C.  The  reign  of  the  Indian  King 
Chandragupta,  whose  seat  of  government  was  Pataliputra, 
and  who  is  identified  with  the  Saudrocottus,  reigning  at 
Palibothra,  of  the  Greek  histories  of  Alexander's  incur- 
sion, is  the  point  of  contact  enabling  the  Greek  and  Hindu 
chronologies  to  be  brought  together.  This  period  of  his- 
tory is  marked  by  numerous  inscriptions  on  rock,  of  this 
and  the  next  age,  still  remaining  in  India. 


'  The   latest  and   most  careful  estimates  of  the  period  of   Manu  ver>'  greatly 
incrcabc  the  interval  between  him  and  Mu^hai,  making  it  uver  a  thousand  years. 
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This  Sandrocottus  of  Palibothra,  "mentioned  by  ihe 
Greek  historians  as  contemporary  with  Selcucus,  and  vis- 
ited by  Megasthcncs,  is  undoubtedly  the  Chandragupta  of 
Indian  literature,  who  ret^ned  at  Pataliputra,  the  founder 
of  a  new  dynasty,  the  grandfather  of  Asoka,  under  whom 
the  great  Booddhist  council  was  held  in  245  (or  242)  B.C., 
and  of  whose  lime  are  various  inscriptions  on  rocks  in 
different  parts  of  India." 

"These  inscriptions  arc  not  in  Sanskrit,  but  in  "  [Prakrit]  "a  lan- 
guage which  stands  10  Sanskrit  in  the  same  relation  as  Italian  to  Latin. 
The  tiays,  therefore,  when  Sanskrit  was  the  lan;^^uagc  of  the  people 
were  over  in  the  tUird  century  B.C." 

"  in  the  third  century  R.C.  the  ancient  San^ikrit  lanpiagc  had 
dunndlcd  down  to  a  mere  vo/^are  tvr  F^rakrit,  and  the  ancient  religion 
of  the  Veda  had  developed  into  Buddhism,  and  had  been  superseded 
by"  [this]  "it.s  own  ofTsprin^,  —  the  stale  religion  in  the  kingdom  of 
Asoka  the  grandson  of  Chandragupta.' 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  follow  the  successive  steps 
of  Professor  MUllcr's  able  and  learned  proof:  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  as  the  date  of  Gautama's  birth  has  been 
fixed  by  various  authors  to  within  the  third  quarter  of  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ,  and  by  Professor  MuUer 
(with  a  possible  error  of  only  two  or  three  years)  to  the 
year  557  B.C.,  so  the  historical  facts  of  his  life  have  been 
by  patient  students  unwrapped  and  unrolled — as  a  black- 
ened papyrus  is  unrolled  from  incrusting  Pompcian  ashes, 
or  as  the  features  of  a  mummy  are  unwrapped  from  its 
manifold  cerements  —  from  the  baffling  enveloijes  and 
thick  incrustations  of  myth  and  fable ;  and  we  thus  have 
before  us  a  reliable  picture,  though  but  in  rough  outlines, 
of  a  great  life  that  was  lived  twenty-four  centuries  ago. 

Of  all  men  that  ever  lived,  perhaps  Gautama  was  the 
most  "Christ-like."  resembled  most  that  Yaishooa  who 
was  to  be  born  five  and  a  half  centuries  later;  —  so  much 
so,  that  were  the  ancient  Indian  doctrine  true  of  the  suc- 
cessive re-appearances  on  earth,  at  vast  intervals,  of  the 
Booddha  or  Wisest  Teacher,  wc  might  well  infer  the  later 
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master  to  have   been   a  rc-appcarancc,  a   new  Avatar  or 
incarnation  of  the  earlier. 

All  students  of  Gautama's  life  and  teachings  are  agreed 
in  this  opinion  of  him,  —  even  those,  who,  as  Christian 
missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England  and  other  bodies, 
have  made  it  the  business  of  their  lives  to  combat  the 
religion  he  introduced,  and  supplant  it  by  the  substitution 
of  Christianity.  The  Rev^  J.  S.  Robson,  before  quoted, 
says  of  him  ("Hinduism,"  pp.  71-72), — 

"  BiifUtlia  was  the  first  to  teacli  a  religion  which  miglit  be  common 
to  all  men,  and  to  seek  to  awaken  in  man's  heart  the  ideaof  a  brother- 
hood a:i  broad  as  the  human  race.  ...  He  is  tlie  one  example  of  a 
human  teacher  who  in  his  life  was  more  than  his  religion.  .  .  .  The 
spectacle  nf  him  renouncing  all  that  man  most  prizes,  ^  going  into  the 
desert  and  agonizing  there  (or  !ii.\  years;  and  at  last,  alone  and 
deserted,  withuut  even  a  ray  of  hope  in  a  God  to  cheer  htm,  with- 
standing all  the  temptations  that  came  on  him;  working  out  his  con- 
ception of  man's  deliverance ;  then  hastening,  in  oversowing  sympathy, 
to  communicate  it  to  all  who  would  hear  him;  and,  when  he  had 
attracted  thousands  of  followers,  still  continuing  the  poorest  of  the 
poor.  —  is  one  of  the  grandest  pictures  of  seli-dcnial  and  service  which 
the  world  has  produced,  and  was  a  constant  testimony  before  all  mea 
10  the  sincerity  of  his  convictions  and  the  depth  of  his  sympathy.'* 

Barthclemy  Saint  Hilaire  says  of  Gautama, — 

"His  life  has  no  stain.  His  constant  heroism  equals  his  convic* 
tion;  and,  if  the  theory  which  he  preaches  is  false,  the  personal  ilhis- 
tratinns  which  he  gives  are  irrei>roachablc.  He  is  the  finished  model 
of  all  the  \-irtue5  which  he  preaches:  his  self-abnegation,  his  charity, 
his  unchangeable  sweetness,  never  fall  a  single  instant.  He  silently 
prepares  hi.s  doctrine  by  six  years  of  retirement  and  of  meditation; 
he  pro]iagates  it  by  the  sole  power  of  preaching  and  of  persuasion 
during  more  than  a  haU-century :  and,  when  he  dies  in  the  arms  of  his 
disciples,  it  is  with  the  serenity  of  a  sage  who  has  sought  and  prac- 
tised the  Good  all  his  life,  and  who  is  assured  of  having  discoxred 
the  True.*"    (Translation  by  the  author.) 

Gautama  was  bom  a  prince,  being  putative  son  and  heir 
to  Suddhfldana,  an  Indian  king  whose  capital  was  Kapila- 
vastu,  the  "white  city"  of  early  lore,  —  a  town  which  has 
long  disappeared,  but  of  which  some  remains  are  believed 
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to  be  traceable  at  Nagara,  on  the  river  Kohdna,  on  the 
borders  of  Nepaul  in  North  India.  Great  expectations 
clustered  about  the  child  even  before  birth  ;  for  bis  very 
conception  seems,  like  that  of  Yaishooa,  to  have  been 
considered  miraculous,  —  indeed,  a  vohmtary  ituamation. 
Maya,  his  mother  —  a  virgin,  according  to  some  legends, 

—  in  a  vision  saw  a  brilliant  star  shoot  from  heaven,  and, 
descending  upon  her,  enter  her  body  on  the  right  side. 
This  was  interpreted  by  the  court  astrologers  to  signify 
that  the  queen  should  bear  a  child  of  supernatural  wisdom. 

—  the  Huuddha,  in  short,  or  hcaven-desccndcd  sage,  who, 
according  to  Indian  belief,  became  periodically  incarnate 
for  the  instruction  of  mankind. 

The  name  of  the  queen.  Maya,  may  perhaps  be  alle- 
gorical, as  it  is  the  same  word  which  is  used  to  express 
the  "delusion  "  which  the  bodily  senses  cast  about  the 
mind  in  our  present  state  of  being.  Incarnation  would 
cast  this  "delusion"  about  the  mind  of  the  Kooddha,  pre- 
viously a  free  dweller  in  heaven;  and  "delusion"  might 
therefore  be  said  allegorically  to  be  his  terrestrial  parent, 
or  origin  of  his  earthly  life.  The  legend  of  the  star,  which 
the  wise  men  from  the  East  saw  settling  upon  the  house 
of  Mariam  or  Miriam  (Mary),  the  mother  of  Yaishooa, 
may  have  originated  from  the  above  legendary  vision  of 
Queen  Maya  (see  hereafter). 

The  legends  respecting  Gautama's  childhood  are,  some 
of  them,  strikingly  similar  to  those  of  the  childhood  of 
Yaishooa, — so  much  so,  as  to  suggest  a  common  origin, 
at  least,  for  both.  Thus  the  sage  Asita.  or  Kaladiwala, 
a  "wood-dweller"  or  hermit,  a  person  of  great  age  and 
sanctity,  having  heard  the  Dcvas  (a  sort  of  semi-divine  or 
angelic  beings)  singing  hymns  upon  the  birth  of  the 
marvellous  infant  of  Maya,  came  and  worshiped  the  babe, 
and  declared  that  by  certain  signs  he  knew  him  to  be 
the  Booddha,  who  should  preach  the  Law  and  save  man- 
kind, though  he  himself  should  not  survive  to  hear  hini. 
He  also  predicted  to  Maya  (as  did  Simeon  to  Mary),  that 
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a  "  sword  should  pierce  her  for  the  boy»"  or  on  account  of 
the  boy,  meaning,  however,  not  the  sword  of  sorrow,  as 
in  the  latter's  case,  but  the  sword  of  death  :  the  queen's 
death,  accordingly,  is  said  to  have  ensued  in  seven  days. 

Again,  when  the  man  most  learned  of  the  time  in  the 
holy  books  and  in  secular  science,  Visvamitra,  is  summoned 
to  the  court  to  lake  charge  of  the  education  of  the  young 
prince,  he  is  astounded  to  find  that  the  boy,  miraculously 
and  without  instruction,  is  already  master  of  more  than 
all  the  knowledge  which  he  himself  has  acquired  in  a  long 
life  of  study.  He,  loo,  falls  down  and  worshi[)s  the  child. 
The  similarity  of  this  story  to  that  of  Christ  and  the 
doctors  of  the  law  need  scarcely  be  pointed  nut.' 

In  his  younger  days,  Gautama  was  called  Savarthasiddh 
or  SiddSrtha,  "the  fulfilment  of  all  wishes,"  or  "the  all- 
prospering."  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  father 
(as  is  alleged  in  the  story  of  his  life)  used  all  possible 
means  and  precautions  to  prevent  his  abandoning  his 
brilliant  prospects  for  the  life  of  a  travelling  preacher. 
The  young  prince  was  surrounded  with  every  lu.vury  and 
indulgence  that  an  Eastern  imagination  could  invent, — 
palaces,  gardens,  wives,  horses,  and  splendors  of  every 
description  ;  but  all  his  movements  were  guarded  to  pre- 
vent his  forsaking  all  these  for  the  unselfish  rdie  of  the 
missionar)'.  which  his  supposed  fiooddhaship  might  lead 
him  to  assume. 

The  story  of  his  wooing  of  Yas6dhara,  daughter  of  the 
neighboring  Prince  Suprabuddha,  is  probably  in  the  main 
true ;  though  legend  has  adorned  it  with  a  fanciful  garni- 

'  Iloth  time  incidents  —  whether  the  Liter  story  be  derived  (ii6  U  most  |MttlMible) 
from  the  eailier,  or  t»oth  from  some  Umg-torgollcn  tradillun,  or  each  merely  from  ■ 
siiniW  cxajijjCTiitk'n  of  facU  —  must  lie  regarded  by  the  sincere  hi»inricAl  student  u 
beti>iisiiii{  to  the  dt^maiii  of  ronuntic  IcKeodor  fabte, —  (hat  illu»nry  nebulous  envelope 
which  man's  imagination.  credulit>-,  and  love  of  the  nurvdluii*>.  dclijifht  to  form  around 
the  Milid  iiiicleiM  of  truUi  in  the  1ifc-»ti>ries  ■>(  KTcat  men,  It  need  not  be  doubted 
that  bijth  Oautania  and  Yai!>liooa  were  very  precocious  boy<>;  and  »oin«  •itrlUrtg  acttitl 
instance  uf  this  prvcocity  hu  (perhaps)  been  expanded  by  iradition  into  tJiift  minKu* 
lout  knowletlKc  —  in  the  one  case,  of  the  wluUe  wmsa  iif  Brahmanicil  divinity  and 
science  i  and  In  the«tlur,  of  the  entire  body  uf  tho  Hebrew  »icrtU  wrHinjf*. 
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ture  of  impossible  feats  of  strength  and  skill  performed 
by  the  young  prince  in  his  competition  with  the  other 
suitors.  (This  trial  of  skill  is  by  the  southern  legend 
assigned  to  the  period  immediately  succeeding  his  mar- 
riage.) Physical  strength,  beauty  and  courage,  and  skill 
in  the  use  of  arms,  are  the  first  requisites  in  the  character 
of  a  hero  for  early  peoples  ;  and.  were  these  really  wanting 
to  Gautama,  legend  would  not  be  slow  in  inventing  them : 
though  from  the  intensely  meditative  turn  of  mind,  the 
more  than  feminine  gentleness  and  tenderness  of  heart, 
which  come  out  in  his  subsequent  history,  we  should  infer 
that  in  youth  he  would  not  be  likely  to  devote  himself  to 
warlike  exercises. 

However  this  be,  we  may  suppose  that  his  father  would 
see  with  pleasure  and  in  every  way  promote  his  passion 
for  and  union  with  the  young  princess,  as  the  thing  most 
likely  permanently  to  attach  him  to  the  place  and  station 
of  his  birth.  Their  union  took  place  in  his  nineteenth 
year. 

Gautama  however,  it  appears,  was  by  nature  of  a  char- 
acter eminently  fitted  for  the  remarkable  part  to  which 
he  had  been,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  designated  by 
prophecy.  The  grand  self-sacrifice  of  his  seemingly  pre- 
destined career  as  a  Booddha,  a  World's  Teacher  and 
Saviour  of  man  from  the  woes  of  the  human  lot,  was  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  lofty  aspirations  of  his  |llire, 
unselfish  and  noble  heart.  Nor  was  his  mind  likely  to  be 
turned  aside  from  brooding  on  such  subjects  by  the  pre- 
cautions of  the  king. 

We  read  that  every  effort  was  used  to  prevent  the 
young  prince  hearing  of  the  mysterious  destiny  allotted 
him  by  prophecy ;  that  all  mention  of  the  woes  of  hu- 
manity —  poverty,  age,  sickness,  death,  and  the  like  — 
was  forbidden  in  his  presence,  and  that  diseased  persons, 
the  aged,  and  the  very  poor,  were  carefully  excluded  from 
his  pleasure-grounds. 

Spite  of  all  this  care,  however,  it  is  natural  to  believe, 
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as  the  histories  go  on  to  state»  thai  he  could  not  grow  to 
manhood  without  hints  of  his  great  destiny  reaching  him  ; 
and  also  that  some  jjcneral  idea  of  the  miseries  of  human 
life,  its  ineqtialiiies,  contradictions,  shortcomings  and  suf- 
ferings, would  penetrate  to  his  secluded  paradise.  We 
are  told,  that  such  vague  hints  and  nmiors  reaching  him 
from  time  to  time,  filled  him  with  profound  pity  for  man, 
and  threw  him  into  frequent  deep  and  prolonged  brood- 
ings  on  the  condition,  so  unlike  his  own,  of  the  outer 
world ;  and  that  his  impatience  to  sec  and  understand 
the  lives  and  wants  of  the  people  beyond  his  gates  became 
so  strong,  that  he  at  last  urgently  begged  his  father's  per- 
mission to  make  an  excursion  through  the  city,  and  into 
the  country  beyond  its  walls.  The  permission  was  granted 
by  the  king,  but  instructions  were  at  the  same  time  issued 
by  him  to  the  proper  officers  to  have  the  city  decked  for 
the  occasion  as  for  the  highest  festival ;  and  alx)ve  all, 
that  no  cripples,  blind  or  leprous  persons,  nor  the  sick 
nor  the  aged,  should  be  permitted  to  cross  the  prince's 
path;  that  all  funeral  processions  should  be  postponed, 
and  that  the  citizens  generally  should  keep  holiday. 

This  first  pleasure-drive  outside  his  harem-enclosure, 
(which  took  place  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,)  was  followed 
by  others,  in  which^  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions 
taken,  he  met,  first,  a  man  utterly  broken  down  by  ex- 
treme age.  Inquiring  of  his  attendant  the  charioteer 
Channa  or  Tsanda,  the  meaning  of  this  strange  sight,  and 
learning  that  decrepitude  and  misery  were  the  lot  of  all 
in  advanced  age,  he  returns  full  of  sorrow.  On  a  second 
occasion  he  meets  an  incurable  leper  with  a  body  covered 
with  sores,  and  on  a  third  a  funeral  procession  with  its 
wailing  mourners,  or  according  to  another  version,  sees  a 
decomposing  corpse.  These  sights  fill  him  with  horror 
and  pity  for  human  woes. 

Again  Channa  tells  him  of  the  common  lot  of  mortality, 
—  disease,  death,  the  decomposition  and  utter  destruction 
of  the  body.     On  another  excursion  soon  after,  he  sees 
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"an  ascetic  walking  in  a  calm  and  dignified  manner,  and, 
asking  who  that  was,  was  told  by  his  charioteer  the  char- 
acter and  aims  of  the  ascetics."  Upon  this,  he  remembers 
his  own  prophesied  position  as  a  Hodhisattva  or  aspirant 
for  the  Bootldhaship,  and  decides  to  renounce  the  world 
and  devote  himself  to  the  salvation  of  mankind. 

"  The  different  accounts  of  this  \-ary :  .  .  .  they  all  agree  in  making' 
the  four  visions  plianlom.s,  —  saying  ihat  it  was  an  angel  who  a|}i>earcd 
under  these  forms,  and  was  visihle  only  to  Buddha  and  his  charioteer, 
who  was  specially  inspired  to  say  what  he  did.  It  is,  however,  clear 
from  what  f()Iliiw.'>,  that  .ibouc  tliis  time  the  mind  of  the  young  Rdjput 
must,  from  some  cause  or  other,  have  been  deeply  stirred.  Many  an 
earnest  heart  full  of  disappointment  or  enthusiasm  has  gone  through 
a  similar  struggle,  has  learned  to  IodW  upon  all  earthly  gains  and 
hopes  as  worse  than  vanity,  has  envied  the  calm  life  of  the  cloister, 
troubled  by  none  of  these  things,  and  has  longed  for  an  opportunity 
of  entire  self-surrender  to  abstinence  and  meditation.*'  (EncyclopoN 
dia  Uritannica.  "  Buddhism.") 

Afte^  the  last  of  these  sights  or  appearances,  Gautama 
enters  his  chariot  to  return  home.  On  his  way  a  messen- 
ger meets  him,  and  announces  the  happy  event  of  the 
birth  of  a  son  to  the  princess  Yas6cihara.  The  people 
surround  the  chariot  with  joyful  acclamations,  for  the 
young  prince  had  won  all  hearts.  "  Siddhartha"  only 
observes,  "This  is  a  new  and  strong  lie  that  I  shall  have 
to  break."  In  the  merry  crowd  accompanying  him  home» 
a  young  girl,  his  cousin,  sings.  "  Happy,"  (nibbuta,  =  jra7r</, 
from  nibbana.  the  Pali  equivalent  for  Nirvdiia.)  "Happy 
the  father,  happy  the  mother,  happy  the  wife  of  such  a 
son  and  husband."  '  This  coincidence,  ihe  double  mean- 
ing of  nibbuta,  —  "  happy,"  and  "  saved  "  or  "  freed  from 
the  chains  of  existence,"  —  comes  home  to  the  broodings 
of  Gautama,  who  takes  off  his  pearl  collar,  and  sends  it  to 
the  fair  singer.  That  evening  the  Natch  girls  come  as 
usual  to  dance  before  him,  but  he  pays  no  attention  to 
them.     Later,  he  falls  into  an  uneasy  slumber. 


<  "  Btestcd  b  the  womb  that  bare  thee,  aod  tlie  papa  Ui&I  thou  hast  snckcd." 
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"At  midnight  he  awoke;  the  dancing  girls  were  lying  in  the  ante- 
room; an  overpoweriag  loathing  filled  his  soul.  He  arose  instantly 
with  a  mind  fully  made  up,  —  'roused  into  3cti\*ily,*  says  the  Sinhalese 
chronicle,  'like  a  man  who  is  told  that  his  house  is  on  fire.'  He  called 
out  to  know  who  was  on  guard,  aiid  finding  il  was  his  charioteer 
Charina.  he  told  him  to  saddle  his  horse.  While  Channa  was  gone, 
Siddhartha  gently  opened  the  door  of  the  room  where  Yasodhara  was 
sleeping,  surrounded  by  flowers,  with  one  hand  on  the  head  o{  their 
child.  He  had  hoped  to  take  the  babe  in  his  arms  for  the  last  time, 
but  now  he  stood  for  a  few  moments  irresolute  on  the  threshold  look- 
ing at  them.  At  last  the  fear  of  awakeniiig  Yasodhar3  prevailed:  he 
tore  himself  away,  promising  himself  to  return  to  them  as  soon  as  his 
mind  had  become  clear,  —  as  soon  as  he  had  become  a  Buddha,  i.e., 
Enlightened.'*  [or  wise,]  "and  then  he  could  retiirn  to  them  not  only  as 
husband  and  father,  but  as  teacher  and  saviour.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  broad  moonlight,  the  full  moon  of  July,  when  the  youn^chief, 
with  Channa  as  his  .sole  companion,  leaving  his  father's  home,  his 
wealth  and  i>ower,  his  wife  and  child  behind  him.  went  out  into  the 
wilderness  to  become  a  penniless  and  despised  student,  and  a  home* 
less  wanderer." 

This  is  told  in  the  Sanskrit  work  called  the  Mahabhin- 
ishkramana  Stitra,  or  Sutra  *'of  the  Great  Renunciation." 

Mara.  "  the  great  tempter,"  now  appears  on  the  scene. 
(In  the  Burmese  version  Mara  is  called  Manh,  and  these 
two  names.  Mara,  Manh,  will  remind  of,  if  indeed  they 
be  not  connected  with,  the  Ari-man,  or  Anrd-main-yus,  of 
the  Avcsta,  who  has  been  identified  with  the  Hebrew 
Satan.)  "The  essence  of  Manh's  nature  [is]  concupi- 
scence, envy,  and  an  irresistible  proneness  to  do  harm." 
The  meaning  of  the  word  Manh  in  Burmese  i^  pride, 
••  Manh  is,  therefore,  the  evil  spirit  of  pride,  or  rather,  per- 
sonified pride,  and  the  enemy  of  mankind,"  (Bishop 
Bigandet.) 

Mara  or  Manh  "appears  in  the  sky,  and  urges  Gautama 
to  stop,  promising  him,  in  seven  days,  an  universal  king- 
dom over  the  four  great  continents  if  he  will  but  give  up 
his  enterprise.*'  (Manh  is  said,  in  the  Burmese  version, 
—  when  Gautama  was  seized  with  a  longing  to  look  once 
more  on  his  native  city,  —  to  have  caused  the  earth  to 
revolve,  and  to  bring  Kapilavastu  beneath  the  mountain 
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on  which  they  stood,  and  to  the  feet  of  Gautama,  who, 
however,  denying  himself  the  gratification,  refused  to  look 
at  it.)  When  his  words  fail  to  have  any  effect,  the 
tempter  consoles  himself  by  the  confident  hope  that  he 
will  still  overcome  his  enemy,  saying,  "Sooner  or  later 
some  lustful  or  malicious  or  angry  thought  must  arise  in 
his  mind  :  in  that  moment  I  shall  be  his  master.  .  .  .  And 
from  that  hour,"  adds  the  Burmese  chronicle,  "as  a 
shadow  always  follows  the  body,  so  he  too  from  that  day 
always  followed  the  IMessed  One,  striving  to  throw  every 
obstacle  in  his  way  towards  the  Buddha-hood."  It  is 
needless  to  enlarge  on  the  similarity  of  this  story  to  that 
of  the  "Temptation  in  the  wilderness,"  and  the  promise 
by  Satan  to  Christ  of  an  universal  sovereignty  over  "all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  the  glory  of  them;"  the 
view  of  the  holy  city  Jernsalem,  etc. 

The  whole  incident  of  Mara  may  of  course  be  dismissed 
as  a  purely  fabulous  accretion  upon  the  original  narrative. 
No  well-authenticated  instance  has  ever  occurred  of  the 
appearance  of  Mara-Manh,  Ari-man  or  Satan,  in  broad 
daylight,  or  in  any  other  sphere  than  that  of  the  human 
imagination.  In  this  particular  narrative,  he  was  un- 
doubtedly in  the  first  instance  a  poetic  personification 
of  the  passion  of  pride,  as  struggling  in  the  breast  of 
Gautama  against  his  purposes  of  humility  and  self-devo- 
tion. 

To  revert  to  the  more  sober  and  probable  incidents  of  the 
history:  On  that  night  of  the  "renunciation,"  Gautama 
rode  a  long  way  from  home,  and  stopped  at  the  Anoma 
River,  beyond  KolL  Here  he  cut  off  the  long  hair  worn 
by  him  in  common  with  others  of  his  rank,  using  his 
sword  for  this  purpose,  and  sent  his  curls  and  ornaments, 
together  with  the  horse  and  sword,  back  to  his  father  by 
Chnnna. 

He  then,  after  seven  days  spent  alone  in  a  mango  grove, 
walks  to  Kajagriha,  the  seat  of  King  liimbisara.  Here 
he  attaches  himself,   first  to  a   Brahman   teacher  named 
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Alara,  then  tn  one  named  Udraka,  with  whom  he  goes 
throua;h  a  fuU  course  of  Hindu  philosophy, 

"Still  unsatisfied,  he  next  retired  to  the  jungle  of 
Uruvela,  on  the  most  northerly  spur  of  the  Vindhya 
range,  and  there,  for  six  years,  attended  by  five  faithful 
disciples,  gave  himself  up  to  the  severest  penance  and 
self-torture,  till  his  fame  as  an  ascetic  spread  in  all  the 
country  round  about."  At  last,  having  fallen  into  a  faint- 
ing-fit from  extreme  weakness  produced  by  starvation,  and 
having  nearly  died,  he  gives  up  his  extreme  rigors,  and 
takes  regular  food.  Mara  now  returns  with  manifold 
temptations,  "a  subjective  cxi«:ricncc,'*  says  Mr.  Davids, 
"under  the  form  of  an  objective  reality.'* 

The  kernel  of  truth  in  these  fabulous  temptations,  and 
combats  or  struggles  with  Mara,  is  given  by  Mr.  Davids 
as  follows :  — 


"Disenchanted  and  dissatisfied.  Gautama  had  given  up  all  that 
men  njcist  value,  to  seek  peace  in  secluded  study  and  .self-denial.  Fail- 
ing to  attain  Iiis  object  by  learning  the  wisdom  of  others,  and  living 
the  simple  life  of  a  -student,  he  had  devoted  himself  to  that  intense 
meditation  :uk1  penance  which  all  j  hiloiiophers  then  said  would  raise 
men  abo\t  the  gods.  Still  unsatisfied.  longing  always  for  a  certainty 
that  seemed  ever  just  beyond  his  grasp,  he  had  added  \'igil  to  vi-Bfil  and 
penance  to  penance,  until  at  last,  when  to  the  wondering  «ew  of 
others  he  had  become  more  than  a  saint,  his  bodily  strength  and  his 
indomitable  resolution  and  faith  had  together  suddenly  and  com- 
pletely broken  down.  Then,  when  the  sympathy  of  others  would 
have  been  most  welcome,  he  found  Ins  friends  falling  away  from  him, 
and  his  disciples  leaving  liim  for  other  teachers. 

"Soon  after,  if  not  on  the  verj-  day  when  his  followers  had  left 
him,  he  wandered  out  towards  the  banks  of  the  Nairanjara,  receiving 
\\\%  morning  meal  from  the  hands  of  Sujata,  the  daughicr  of  a  neigh- 
trfiring  xnlJager,  and  set  himself  down  to  eat  it  under  the  shade  of  a 
large  tree,  {a  Fiats  relif^osa,)  to  be  fcnou-n  frnm  that  time  as  the  sacred 
Bo  tree,  or  tree  of  wisdom.  There  he  remained  through  the  long 
hours  of  that  day,  debating  with  himself  what  next  to  do.  All  his 
old  temptations  came  back  upon  him  with  renewed  force.  For  years 
he  had  looked  at  all  earthly  good  through  the  medium  of  a  phi- 
losophy which  taught  htm  that  it,  without  exception,  contained  within 
itself  die  seeds  of  bitterness,  and  was  altogether  worthless  and  im- 
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permanent;  but  now.  to  his  wavering  (aith,  the  sweet  delights  of  home 
and  love,  the  charms  of  wealth  and  power,  began  to  show  thcmstlvts 
in  a  different  light,  and  glow  again  with  attractive  colors.  He 
doubted,  and  agonized  in  his  doubt :  but.  as  the  sun  set,  the  religious 
side  of  hih  nature  liad  won  the  victory,  and  seems  to  have  come  out 
even  purified  from  the  itrug^tjlc.  He  had  become  clear  in  his  mind,  — 
the  Buddha,  the  Enlightened  One, — and  had  determined  in  the  main 
to  adhere  to  his  belief;  but  from  that  night  he  not  only  did  not  claim 
any  merit  on  account  of  his  self  mortification,  but  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring^  thai  from  such  |>enances  no  advantage  at  all  would 
be  derived.  All  that  night  he  ii>  said  to  have  remained  in  deep  medi- 
tation updcr  the  lio  tree,  .^nd  the  orthodox  Buddhists  believe  that 
fc)r  s^'tu  tiuus  sc^'en  '  night.s  and  days  he  continued  fasting  near  the 
spot,  when  the  archangel  Bnihm&  came  and  ministered  to  him.*' 

[NOTK  iJvAiTHOR.  — As  thccanonical  account  of  the  life  of  IkK>ddha 
was  settled  by  the  great  Council  held  under  the  Booddhist  emperor, 
Asoka  the  Great,  in  the  year  245  li.C,  —  a  dale  fixed  with  great  ex- 
actness. —  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  this  incident  crept  into  the 
storj*  from  die  gospel  narrative,  or  from  the  primitive  "Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews,"  which  was  not  compiled  in  writing  earlier  than  about  A.D. 
80.  [(  is  more  probable  that  the  latter  is  liulcbtcd,  for  the  circum- 
stances of  the  forty  days' fast  and  the  angel-ministry,  to  the  Eastern 
legend.  In  tlie  Boo<ldhist  s\steni,  Brahma  and  the  other  Hindu 
divinities  were  denied  to  \^  gods  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  but  were 
relegated  to  the  rank  of  superior  Devas^  nearly  corresiwnding  to  the 
"archangels "of  Hebrew  lore.] 

"As  for  himself^  his  heart  was  now  fixed,  —  his  mind  was  made  up, 
—  but  he  realized,  more  than  lie  had  ever  done  before,  the  pfiwer  of 
temptation,  and  the  difficulty,  the  almost  impossibility,  of  understand- 
ing and  holding  to  the  truth.  For  others,  subject  to  the  same  tempta- 
tions, but  without  that  earnestness  and  insight  which  he  fell  himself  to 
possess,  faith  might  t)e  quite  impossible,  and  it  would  only  be  a  waste 
of  time  and  trouble  to  try  to  show  to  them  'the  only  path  of  j^veace.' 
To  one  in  his  position  this  thought  would  be  so  very*  natural,  that  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  fact  of  its  occurrence  as  related  in 
the  books.  It  is  quite  consistent  with  his  whole  career,  that  it  was 
love  and  pity  for  humanity, —otherwise,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  help- 
lessly dmmied  and  lost, —  which  at  last  overcame  every  other  consid- 
eration, and  made  Gautama  resolve  to  announce  his  doctrine  to  the 
world.  .  .  . 


*  "Forty"  days  anil  nights  %rc  the  limit  of  the  " Tcm]>tation  in  the  wUder* 
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"Gautama  had  intended  to  proclaim  his  new  gospel  first  to  his  old 
teachers  AlSra  and  Udraka,  but  finding  that  they  were  dead,  he 
determined  to  address  himself  to  his  tormer  five  disciples,  and  ac- 
cording!}'  went  to  the  Deer-forest  near  Benares,  where  Ihcy  were  then 
living.  An  old  gatha  or  hymn  of  the  northern  Huddhisis  lells  us  how 
the  liuddha  meets,  full  of  his  newly  discovered  mission,  an  acquaint- 
ance on  the  way,  who.  struck  with  his  appearance,  asks  him  what 
religion  it  is  l^at  makes  him  so  glad  and  yet  so  calm.  .  .  .  and 
further  asks  him  where  he  is  going.  The  reply  is  striking.  *  1  am 
now  going.'  says  Buddha,  *to  tlie  city  of  Benares  lo  establish  the 
kingdom  of  righteousness,  (o  give  light  to  those  enshrouded  in  dark- 
ness.' and  open  the  gate  of  immortaJity  to  men.*  His  acquaintance 
only  sneers  at  his  high-flown  pretensions.  .  .  .  Nothing  daunted, 
the  new  prophet  w.i.Iked  on  to  Benares,  and  in  the  cool  of  the  evening 
went  on  lo  the  Deer-forest  where  the  five  ascetics  were  living.  See- 
ing Iiim  coming,  they  resolved  not  to  recognize  as  a  superior  one  who 
had  broken  hi:i  vows;  to  address  him  by  his  name,  and  not  as  'mas- 
ler*  or  'teacher;'  only,  he  being  a  Kshairiya,  to  offer  htm  a  seat. 
He  understands  their  change  of  manner,  calmly  tells  them  not  to  moc| 
him  by  calling  him  the  'venerable  Gautama;'  that  they  are  stiU  in  th^ 
way  of  death,  where  they  must  reap  sorrow  and  disajipointment, 
whereas  he  has  found  tl\e  way  to  salvation,  and  can  lead  them  to  it. 
They  object,  naturally  enough  from  a  Hindu  point  of  \-iew,  thai  he 
had  failed  before  while  he  was  keeping  his  body  under,  and  how  can 
his  mind  have  won  the  victory  now,  when  he  serves  and  \Hclds  to  hia 
body.  Buddlia  replies  by  explaining  to  them  the  principles  of  hiq 
new  gospel:  and  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  anticipate  somewhatj 
and  explain  very  briefly  what  this  was,  as  tlie  narrative  will  be  other- 
wise difficult  to  follow."    (Encyclopa-dia  Britannita.) 

(I  make  no  apology  for  ititroducing  in  Ihis  chapter  larger- 
extracts  from  the  able  article  in  the  P-ncyclopxdia  BriJ 
tannica,  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  T.  W.  Rhys 
Davids,  from  which  the  above  is  taken.  If  not  altogether 
satisfactory  as  an  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Booddbism, 
it  is,  at  any  rate,  the  most  complete  I  know  of,  within 
the  very  limited  compass  requiretl  by  the  design  of  this 
work.) 

The  "four  great  truths,"  so  called,  of  Booddhism,  are 
purely   practical  and   moral,   devoid  of   theory  as   Co  a 


■  •*  The  people  whkh  ut  in  tbrknvM  »aw  peat  light." 
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supreme  Being,  a  future  life  of  reward  or  punishment  in 
another  world,  etc.  They  are  founded  upon  the  basis  of 
the  Rrahmanic  doctrine  of  transmigration,  which  Gautama 
adopted  and  extended,  —  while  rather  ignoring  than  deny- 
ing the  gods  of  India,  whom,  in  his  teaching,  he  degraded 
to  a  position  resembling  that  which  angels  hold  in  West- 
ern theology.  The  faithful  disciples  of  tiis  teaching 
would  ultimately  reach,  he  maintained,  a  far  higher  condi- 
tion and  spiritual  rank  than  that  of  the  "gods."  —  when 
they  attained  the  XifMnay  —  a  state  which  many  in  the 
present  day,  even  of  his  own  disciples,  consider  to  be  no 
other  than  the  cessation  of  existence  itself,  or  absolute 
extinction^  but  which  has  been  ably  shown  by  'Professor 
Max  Miillcr  to  be.  in  Gautama's  conception  of  it,  the  ces- 
sation of  separate  existence,  or  the  extinction  of  individu- 
ality. (Sec  further  remarks  on  this  point  at  end  of 
chapter.) 

The  *'  four  great  truths  "  of  Booddhism  are,  — 

"  I.  That  misen-  always  accompanies  existence. 

**  2.  Thut  all  mudcs  of  existence,  (of  men  or  animals,  on  earth  and 
in  heaven.)  resuli  from  passion  or  desire.  ftanhAV 

"  3.  That  ihcrfc  is  no  escape  from  ejcistence  except  by  destruction 
of  desire. 

'*4.  Tliat  this  may  be  accomplished  by  following  the  fourfold  way 
to  Nirvftna." 

There  is  tnily  nothing  inspiring  to  the  heart  or  mind 
of  the  Western  civilized  man  of  the  present,  in  precepts 
whose  sole  object,  according  to  some  interpreters,  would 
seem  to  be  the  effecting  a  final  escape  from  an  endless 
chain  of  successive  existences  in  transmigration,  into 
absolute  non-entity.  Whence  then  the  burning  and  pas- 
sionate enthusiasm  that  the  lessons  of  Gautama  were  able 
to  inspire  when  lie  preached  them  ?  One  can  understand 
such  precepts,  explained  and  comprehended  according  to 
the  above  interpretation,  leading  ptople  jnlo  the  dull  apa- 
thy of  the  Lamanism  of  to-da)*,  but  not  their  bringing,  in 
Gautama's  time,  men  and  women  in  multitudes  to  abandon 
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wealth,  position,  and  all  worldly  hopes  with  joy,  for  the 
prospect  this  teaching  helti  out  to  them  of  "salvation." 
Was  this  "salvation"  annihilation?  No!  this  goal  of 
their  hopes  and  strivin^j  could  not  have  hecn  annihilation, 
(thoui^h  the  time-rust  which  tends  to  shroud  all  things  has 
almost  prevailed  so  to  disguise  it,)  —  it  was  the  annihila- 
tion of  petty  ignoble  desires  and  selfish  plans  and  struggles, 
the  subsidence  and  cessation  of  individuality  in  the  peace 
of  an  universal  being,  a  World-Self,  the  Selbst-todtnn^  ox 
Self-annihilation  of  Novalis. 

Noble  and  unselfish  desires,  desires  (above  all)  for  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  a  cultivated  love  of  humanity  at 
large,  led  as  surely,  in  successive  transmigrations,  to  an 
advance  in  the  scale  of  being,  to  ever  nobler  and  loftier 
life,  and  to  the  Buddhahood  itself  as  the  uUimatc  highest 
stage,  as  low,  carnal,  and  selfish  passion  led  to  ever  more 
and  more  degraded  forms  of  life,  to  embodiment  in  the 
lower  animals,  and  to  the  lowest  stage  in  the  Narakas 
or  hells.  Yet  this  upward  or  downward  progress  was  not 
in  the  nature  of  "reward"  or  "punishment:"  it  was 
rather  an  immutable  law  of  nature.  The  thoughts,  de- 
sires, habits  of  a  man  bore  their  inevitable  fruit  in  his 
next  existence ;  and  in  precise  proportion  to  his  "  merits  '* 
or  "demerits"  in  one  life  was  his  advancement  or  retro- 
gression in  the  next. 

It  must  therefore  by  no  means  be  supposed  that  the 
"destruction  of  desire"  meant  a  dull  apathy,  or  that  the 
coveted  "escape  from  existence"  meant  a  plunge  into 
non-entity.  It  was  an  escape  from  the  endless  chain  of 
birth,  death  and  re-birth,  into  a  changeless,  eternal  state, 
free  from  self  and  selfish  desire,  united  to  the  Life  of  the 
Universe,  to  the  Universal  Love.  Here  individual  life 
ceased :  the  once  separated,  isolated  life-spark  rejoined 
the  universal  Sun  and  Sum  of  Life,  whose  paramount  ai»d 
sovereign  law  was  love.' 

)  Thin  re-ttninn  with  the  Sum  of  Life  »n&  figmed  by  the  ratn-di^ip  inciting,  undi^ 
stroyed  biit  4*~iMJniJiiatiatd,  into  Ihc  ocean. 
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The  desire  for  human  happiness  was  not  only  Gautama's 
master-passion  :  it  was  the  foundation  of  his  religion  ;  the 
sentiment  most  assiduously  cultivated  in  bis  disciples. 
AfUr  he  had  attaimd,  as  he  declared,  Xin'diia,  this  mas- 
ter-passion burned  as  strongly  as  ever  in  his  breast,  and 
continued  to  burn  until  his  latest  breath.  It  is  impossible 
to  reconcile  this  with  the  idea  that  NirxAna  was  either 
apathy  or  nonentity. 

On  the  "fourfold  way  "  to  NirvSna,  Mr,  Davids  says, — 


**0f  these  four  stages,  called  'the  Paths,'  the  first  is  an  awakening 
of  the  heart.  There  are  few  that  do  not  acknowledge  that  no  man  can 
be  really  called  happy,  and  that  men  are  bom  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly 
upwards,  but  the  majority  glide  Ihruugli  life  filUng  up  their  time  with 
business  or  with  pleasure,  buoyed  up  with  ever-changing  hopes  in  their 
mad  pursuit  of  some  lancJed  good.  Wlien  the  scales  fall  from  their 
eyes,  when  they  begin  to  reali/e  the  great  mysterj-  of  Snrrow,  thai  pain 
is  inseparable  from  existence,  and  (hat  all  earthly  good  leads  to  vexa- 
tion of  spirit,  —  when  theylum  for  comfort  and  for  guidance  to  the 
Enlightened  One.  —  then  they  may  he  said  to  l>e  'awake,'  and  to  have 
entered  \\\e  ^fst  itti^4  of  ilie  Buddhist  way  of  salvation.  When  the 
awakened  believer  has  gone  further,  and  got  rid,  firstly,  of  all  impure 
disirts,  and  then  of  all  yf*'fngefni fielin^s.  he  has  reached  the  second 
stage:  in  the  third,  he  successively  becomes  free  i\)  from  alt  ex-i! 
desires,  (2)  from  ignorance,  (3)  from  doitht,  (4)  from  ficrexy,  and  (5)  from 
unkindhness  and  vexation.  '  As,  even  at  the  risk  of  Iter  own  life,  a 
mother  watches  over  her  child,  her  only  child,  so  let  him  (the  Buddhist 
saint)  exert  good-will  without  measure  towards  all  beings.'"  {Metfa 
Sui/ft,  translation  of  Sir  Coomara  Swimy.) 

"  The  ordt'r  here  observed  is  very  remarkable.  The  way  to  be  freed 
from  doubt  and  heresy  lies  through  freedom  from  impurity  and  rcveiijic. 
and  evil  longings  of  all  kinds;  or,  in  otlier  words,  if  a  man,  awakened 
to  a  deep  sense  of  the  mystery  of  sorrow,  wishes  to  understand  the  real 
facts  of  existence,  —  wishes  to  Iwlicve,  not  the  false  or  the  partly  false, 
but  the  true  altogether,  Buddha  tells  him,  not  to  set  tu  work  and 
study,  not  to  torture  himself  with  ascctici^im  and  privation,  but  u> 
purify  his  mind  from  all  unholy  desires  and  passions:  right  actions 
spring  from  a  pure  mind,  and  to  the  pure  in  heart  all  things  are  open. 
Again,  the  first  enemy  which  the  awakened  believer  has  to  tight 
against  is  sensuality,  and  the  last  is  unkindltness :  it  is  impossible  to 
buihl  anv  thing  on  a  foundation  of  ntire:  and  the  top-slont  of  all  that 
one  can  build,  (he  highest  point  he  can  reach,  — the  point  above  purity, 
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above  justice,  above  even  failh,  —  is.  according  lo  Buddha.  Unh'ersal 
charity" 

.[This  is  the  leaching  of  I'avil,  six  hundred  years  later.  —  Author.] 

"Tin  he  has  gained  that,  the  believer  is  still  Ixiund,  he  is  not  free, 
his  mind  is  still  dark:  true  enlightenment,  true  freedomi  are  complete 
only  in  Love. 

"The  believer  who  has  gone  thus  far  has  reached  the  la&l  staj^  : 
he  has  cut  the  meshes  of  ignorance,  passion  and  sin,  and  has  ihus 
e}vcapcd  from  the  net  of  Intnsmigraiion.  N'irxflna  is  already  within 
his  grasp ;  he  has  risen  above  the  laws  of  material  ejcistence ;  the 
secrets  of  the  future  and  the  past  lie  open  before  him;  and  when  this 
one  short  life  is  over,  he  will  be  free  forever  from  birth,  with  its  inev- 
itable consequences,  decay  and  death.  No  Buddhist  now  hopes  to 
reach  this  stage  on  earth;  but  he  who  has  once  entered  the  'paths' 
cannot  leave  them:  the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints  is  sure;  and, 
sooner  or  later,  under  easier  conditions,  in  some  less  material  world, 
he  will  win  the  great  prize,  and,  entering  Nirvflna.  be  at  rest  forever. 

"  But  to  return  10  the  narrative.  For  reasons  loo  long  to  be  s|)ec> 
fied  here,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  Uuddha  had  a  commanding  presence, 
and  one  of  those  deep,  rich,  thrilling  \-oices  which  so  many  of  the 
successful  leaders  of  men  have  possessed.  We  know  his  deep  earnest- 
ness, and  his  thorough  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  new  gospel. 
When  we  further  remember  the  relation  which  the  five  students  men- 
tioned above  had  long  borne  lo  him.  and  that  ihey  already  believed 
those  parts  of  his  doctrine  that  arc  mo.st  repugnant  to  our  modem 
feelings.  —  the  pessimist  view  of  life,  and  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
—  it  is  not  difficult  lo  understand  that  his  persuasions  were  successful, 
and  thai  Ids  old  disciples  WQXfi  the  first  to  acknowledge  him  in  his 
new  character.  The  later  bonks  say  they  were  all  converted  at  once; 
but  according  to  the  most  ancient  Pali  record,  —  though  their  old  love 
and  reverence  had  been  .so  rekioflled  when  Gautama  came  near,  that 
their  cold  resolutions  quite  broke  down,  and  Ihey  vied  with  each  other 
in  such  acts  of  personal  attention  as  an  Indian  disciple  loves  to  pay  to 
hi?  teacher.  —  yet  it  was  only  after  the  Duddha  had  for  five  days  talked 
to  them,  sometimes  sejiaratcly.  iiomeiimes  together,  that  they  accepted 
In  its  entirety  his  plan  of  sah-ation."    (jStika.  p.  S2.  1 1-19.) 

"  Gautama  then  remained  at  the  Dccr-forcsl  near  Benares  until  the 
number  of  his  personal  followers  was  about  threescore,  and  that  of 
the  ouuidc  believers  somewhat  greater.  The  principal  among  ihc 
former  was  a  rich  young  man  named  Yasa.  who  had  at  first  come  to 
htm  at  night  out  of  fear  nf  his  1   !  ■     1    ■  ,ind  afterwards  shaved  hia 

'  Tht*i  ktury  of  th«  disciple  VuA  . '   '  ';iit  to  tlx  tuclier  Gotama  a  curi- 

(lu^lv  like  that  of  NikudcnKM  coniinit  tu  Vauiitxja,  but  it  would  Ik  butti  unfair  and 
rtoh  tu  infer  any  tmnowins.  Both  incldenls  u*  tiucti  u  naturally,  ihiio^i  neceuA- 
rily.  hap]>en  in  such  cases. 
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head,  pwt  on  the  yellow  robe,  and  succeeded  in  bring^ing  many  of  his 
former  friends  and  companions  to  the  teacher ;  his  mother  and  his  wife 
being  the  first  female  disciples,  and  his  father  the  first  lay  devotee. 
It  should  be  noticed  in  passing  Ihal  the  idea  of  a  priesthood  with 
mystical  powers  is  altogctJier  repugnant  to  Buddhism :  every  one's  sa^ 
valion  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  modification  or  growth  of  his  own 
inner  nature,  resuUinj;  from  his  own  exertions,  The  life  of  a  recluse 
is  held  10  be  the  most  conducive  to  tliat  state  of  sweet  serenity  at 
which  the  more  ardent  disciples  aim ;  but  that  of  a  layman,  a  beUeving 
householder,  is  held  m  high  honor;  and  a  believer  who  docs  not  as 
yd  feel  himself  able  or  willing;  tu  cast  off  the  lies  of  home  or  of  busi- 
ness, may  yet  'enter  iJie  patlis,*and  by  a  life  of  rectitude  and  kindness 
insure  for  himself  a  rc-birth  under  more  favorable  conditions  for  his 
growth  in  holiness. 

"  After  Ihe  rainy  season  Caiilama  called  together  those  of  his  disci- 
ples who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  higher  life,  and  whom,  tor 
want  of  a  better  name,  we  may  call  monks,  and  said  to  them.  *  IJcloved 
Kahans,  1  am  free  from  the  five  passions,  which,  like  an  immense  net, 
bold  men  and  angels  In  their  power;  you  too,  owing  to  my  teaiihing, 
enjoy  the  same  glorious  privilege  There  is  now  laid  on  us  a  great 
duty,  that  of  working  effectually  for  men  and  angels,  and  gainin-i  for 
them  also  the  priceless  blessing  of  salvation.  Let  us.  therefore,  sepa- 
rate, so  that  no  two  of  us  '  shall  go  the  same  way.  Go  ye  now  and 
preach  Ihe  most  excellent  law.  explaining  ever)'  point  thereof,  unfold- 
ing it  wiih  diligence  and  care.  .  .  .  For  my  part.  1  shall  go  to  Uie 
village  of  Sena,  near  the  deserts  of  Uruwela.'  Throughout  his  career 
Gatilama  yearly  adoptvrl  the  same  plan,  collecting  his  discijiles  round 
him  in  the  rainy  season,  and  after  it  was  over,  travelling  about  as  an 
itinerant  preacher;  but  in  subsequent  years  he  was  always  accompa- 
nied by  some  of  his  most  attached  disciples. 

"  In  die  solitudes  of  Uruwela.  there  were  at  this  time  three  brothers. 
fire-worship[>ers  and  hermit  philosophers,  who  had  gathered  round 
them  a  numlwr  of  schohirs.  and  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  as 
teachers.  Gautama  settled  among  thcni.and  after  a  lime  they  Iwcame 
believcn*  in  his  system  :  the  elder  brother,  Ka.syapa.  takes  henceforth 
a  principal  place  among  his  followers.  His  first  set  sermon  to  his 
new  disciples  is  related  by  Uishop  Uigandet  under  the  name  of  the 
'Sermon  on  the  Mounl.'*  the  subject  uf  which  was  a  jungle-fire  which 
broke  out  on  the  opposite  hillside.  He  warned  his  hearers,  against 
the  fires  of  concupiscence  and  anger,"  [the  (hick  blinding  smoke  of] 

I  The  dUcipIca  uf  Oirl»t,  on  the  contrary,  were  Mtit  uul  in  pain.  Sec  Dooddtia't 
bstmciiDns  to  an  apuft()c  hcrciitcr. 

*  I'hr  J'Ali  name  of  iliM  i»eniiun  »,  "  The  sermon  on  the  lessuit.s  to  be  drawn  frttin 
buniiiij(." 
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•■  ignorance,  birth,  death,  decay  and  anxiety ;  and,  taking  each  of  the 
senses  in  order,  be  compared  all  human  sensations  to  a  burning  Hamc 
which  seems  to  be  somcihin;;  it  is  not,  which  produces  pleasure  and 
jxiin,  but  passes  rapidly  away,  and  ends  only  in  destruction. 

"Accompanied  by  his  new  diitciplcs,  Gautama  walked  on  to  R5ja- 
griha.  tlie  capital  of  King  Btml:is:ira.  who.  not  unmindful  of  their  former 
intemew,  came  out  to  welcome  him.  Seeing  Kasyapa,  who,  as  the 
chronicle  puis  it,  was  as  well  known  to  them  as  the  banner  of  the  city, 
the  people  at  first  doubled  who  was  the  teacher,  and  who  the  disciple ; 
but  KAs\-apa  put  an  end  to  their  hesitation  by  stating  that  he  had  now 
given  up  his  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  sacrifices  either  great  or  small ; 
that  NirvAna  was  a  state  of  rest  only  lo  be  attained  Ijy  a  change  of 
heart;  and  that  he  had  become  a  disciple  of  the  liuddha.  (tautama 
then  spoke  to  the  king  on  the  miseries  of  the  world  which  arise  from 
passion,  and  on  the  possibility  of  release  by  following  the  way  of  sal- 
\-ation,  which  has  been  briefly  sketched  above.  The  rAja  invited  him 
and  his  disciples  to  cat  their  simple  mtd-day  meal  at  his  house  on  the 
following  morning;  and  then  presented  Gautama  with  a  garden  called 
\*eUivana  (or  llamboo-grove),  aftcrwar<ls  celebrated  as  the  place  where 
tljc  Uuddha  spent  many  rainy  seasnns.  and  preached  many  of  his  most 
complete  discourses.  There  he  taught  for  some  time,  attracting  large 
numbers  of  hearers,  among  whom,  two,  Sariputra  and  Moggallana, 
who  afterwards  became  conspicuous  leaders  in  the  new  crusade,  then 
joined  the  Sangha,  or  Society,  as  Buddha*s  order  of  mendicants  was 
called. 

"  Meanwhile  the  old  Raja  Suddl-.6dana,  who  had  anxiously  watched 
his  son's  career,  heard  that  he  had  given  up  his  asceticism,  and  had 
appeared  as  an  itinerant  preaclier  and  teacher.  lie  sent  therefore  to 
him,  to  come  home,  th.-it  he  might  see  him  nncc  more  before  he  died. 
The  Buddha  accordingly  started  for  Kapilavastu,  and  stopped  accord- 
ing to  his  custom  in  a  grove  outside  the  town.  His  father  and  uncles, 
and  others,  came  to  see  him  there,  but  the  latlerwere  angry,  and  would 
pay  him  no  reverence.  It  was  the  custom  to  in\'ite  such  teachers  and 
their  disciples  for  the  next  day's  meal,  but  they  all  left  wilhoul  doing 
so.  The  next  day.  therefore,  Gautama  set  out  at  the  usual  hour, 
carr\-ing  his  bowl,  lo  beg  for  a  meal.  As  he  entered  the  city  he  hesi- 
tated whether  he  should  not  go  straight  to  die  rjlja's  house,  but  deter- 
mined to  adhere  to  his  custom.  U  soon  reached  the  raja's  ears  that 
his  son f\as  walking  through  the  atreels  begging.  Startled  at  such 
news,  he  rose  up,  seizing  the  end  of  his  outer  rolx;.  and  hastened  lo 
the  place  where  Gautama  was  exclaiming,  '  Illustrious  Buddha,  why 
do  you  cxiJose  us  all  to  such  shame  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  go  from  door 
to  door  begging  your  food  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  1  am  not  able  to 
supply  the  wan;s  of  so  many  mendicants?'  —  *  My  noble  father,'  wu 


the  reply,  '  ihis  is  tlic  custom  of  all  our  race' ^' How  so?*  said  his 
father,  'Arc  you  not  descended  fmm  an  illustrious  line  of  kin-js?  — 
no  single  person  of  our  race  has  ever  acted  so  indecorously.'  —  'My 
noble  father/  said  Gautama,  'you  and  your  family  may  claim  the 
privileges  of  royal  descent ;  my  descent  is  from  the  prophets  (Buddhas) 
of  oM,  and  they  have  always  acted  so ;  the  customs  of  ilie  law  (Dliarma) 
are  good  both  for  this  world  and  the  world  that  is  to  come.  Dut.  my 
father,  when  a  man  has  found  a  treasure,  it  is  his  duty  to  offer  the 
most  precious  of  the  jewels  to  his  lather  first.  Do  not  delay ;  let  me 
share  with  you  t)>c  treasure  I  have  found!'  Suddhddana,  abashed, 
look  his  son's  bowl  and  led  him  to  his  house.  There,  the  women  of 
the  palace  come  to  welcome  him,  —  but  not  YasddharA,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  since  he  had  watche<l  her  sleeping  in  their. chaml>er  with 
their  nc\v-l>orn  halw  by  her  side  tin  that  eventful  night  now  seven  long 
years  ago.  •  1  will  wait  and  sec.*  she  had  said;  'jwrhaps  1  am  still  of 
some  \*nluc  in  his  eyes;  he  may  ask.  or  come.  I  can  welcome  liim 
belter  here."  Gautama  noticed  her  absence,  and  remcmljering,  doubt* 
less,  that  a  recluse  could  not  touch  or  be  touched  by  a  woman,  he  said, 
'The  princess  ta  not  yet  free  from  desire  as  I  am;  not  having  seen 
me  so  long,  she  is  exceeding  sorrowful.  L'nless  her  sorrow  be  allowed 
to  take  its  course,  her  heart  will  break.  She  may  embrace  me;  do 
not  stop  her.'  He  then  went  to  her,  and  when  she  saw  him  enter. — 
not  the  husband  she  had  mourned  so  long,  but  a  recluse  in  yellow 
robes  with  shaven  head  and  shaven  face, ^though  she  knew  it  would 
be  so,  she  could  not  contain  herself,  and  fell  on  the  ground,  and  held 
him  by  the  feet,  and  wept;  then  rcmcml>cring  the  impassable  tfulf 
between  them,  she  rose  and  stood  on  one  side.  The  rAja  thought  it 
necessar\  to  apologize  for  her.  telling  Gautama  how  entirely  she  had 
continued  to  love  him.  refusing  to  enjoy  comforts  which  he  denied 
himself,  taking  but  one  meal  a  day,  and  sleeping  on  a  hard  uncanopicd 
bed.  The  difTereni  accounts  often  tell  us  ilic  thoughts  of  the  Buddha 
on  any  particular  occasion;  here  they  are  silent,  only  adding  that  he 
then  told  a  jatilka  story,  (or  parable.)  showing  how  great  had  been  her 
virtue  in  a  former  birth.  And  then  they  parted:  she  became  an  ear- 
nest hearer  of  the  new  doctrines  ;  and  when,  long  afterwards,  the 
Huddha  was  induced,  much  against  his  inclination,  to  establish  an 
order  of  female  recluses,  his  widowed  wife  Yas6dhara  became  one  uf 
the  first  of  the  Buddhist  nuns." 

The  "Great  Renunciation  "  was  now  complete! 

The  su|}erior  sanctity  attributed  to  the  state  of  celibacy 
over  matrimony  shows  that  Eastern  defect  of  the  higher 
and  true  appreciation  of  woman  and  of  the  marriage  tie 
in  its  holier  aspect,  which  is  common  to  Boodillia's  and 
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the  early  Christian  teaching.  Thus  Christ  declared  that 
marriage  did  not  exist  in  that  "kingdom  of  heaven  "  whose 
laws  he  wished  to  establish  also  on  earth,  —  ("Thy  king- 
dom come  on  earthy  as  it  is  in  hcavcu^)  —  in  the  text,  "  In 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  there  is  neither  marriage  nor  giving 
in  marriage,  but  they  arc  as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven  ;  " 
and  Paul,  while  he,  rather  reluctantly  it  would  seem,  al- 
lowed marriage,  "If  they  cannot  refrain,  let  them  marry," 
nevertheless  counselled  celibacy  as  the  holier  state/ 

"  The  next  day  a  great  festival  was  to  take  place  lo  celebrate 
the  marriage  of  (lautama's  half-brolher,  Nandc.  <^antama  went  to  the 
Iiavilion  and  said  to  Nanda,  'The  greatest  festival  after  all  is  the  de- 
struction of  all  evil  desires,  the  life  of  a  recluse,  the  knowledge  of 
Iruth,  and  the  attainment  of  Nin-ana.*  He  then  gave  him  his  alms- 
bowl,  and  Nanda  followed  him  lo  the  Nigrodha  grove  wlicrc  be  was 
staying.  On  their  anival  there  Gautama  asked  him  if  he  would  not 
enter  the  Society;  tut  Namla,  lliuugh  tenderly  attached  to  his  half- 
brother,  with  whom  he  had  been  brou2;ht  up  as  a  playfellow,  ((iautama 
having  no  brothers  of  his  own,)  did  not  yet  desire  to  ^vc  up  the 
world.  After  much  persuasion,  however,  he  consented,  and  became 
a  disciple.  A  few  days  aftenvard  Yasorlharft  dressed  )<^)ula,  her 
child  and  Gautama's,  tn  his  be^i,  and  told  him  to  ;>o  nnd  .isk  his  father 
for  his  inheritance.  *I  know  oi  no  father,' said  the  child,  'Init  the 
raja.  WTio  is  my  father?'  Yas6<lhar5  took  him  in  her  arms,  and 
holding  him  up  to  the  window,  pointed  out  to  him  the  Ituddha,  who 
was  then  taking  his  mid-day  meal  at  the  palace.  'That  monk,' she 
said,  *  whose  appearance  is  so  glorious,  is  your  father :  l<e  has  four* 
mines  of  wealth;  go  to  him,  and  entreat  him  to  put  you  in  posses- 
sion of  your  inheritance.'  K^hula  went  up  to  Gautama  and  said  to 
him,  without  fear  and  with  much  aiTection,  'My  father,  bow  happy  I 
am  to  be  near  you.'  Gautama  silently  gave  him  his  hlcssing;  but 
presently,  when  he  rose  to  go,  K^hula  followed  him,  asking  for  his 
inheritance.  None  of  the  people  stopped  htm.  and  Gautama  still  satd 
nothing.  When  they  reached  the  Nigrodha  grove,  he  called  Sariputra, 
and  said,  •  Beloved  disciple,  RahuU  is  asking  for  a  worhlly  inheritance 
which  would  avail  him  nothing;  I  will  give  him  a  sjiirilual  inherit- 
ance which  will  not  fadei  away:  let  him  be  admitted  among  us.* 

*  Tlie  rough  liiiigiuig«  di  Vaishooi  to  hi»  mnthvrat  the  "  miuTia|;e  in  Cina^tt 
nthcr  to  be  attribiite^  to  the  anlhont  uf  lh«  Fourth  Gospel  than  \m  Chrut  hinueU, 
but  none  the  less  shows  Orients)  imiganct  towaid  wonun. 

■  'ITic  "  lour  Rrcal  initlii,"  ur  "  frnir  nuUe  (mUu." 

'  "  A  trei^uri:  in  licaveu  tliat  fadeth  auC" 
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When  Sudflhftdana  heard  this  he  was  exceedin|>Iy  grieved:  he  hat! 
lost  his  two  sons  as  far  as  nil  worldly  hopes  were  concerned,  and  now 
his  grandson  was  taken  from  him.  Full  of  sorrow  he  delermined  to 
save  other  parents  a  similar  atTlictinn,  and  going  to  (>autama,  asked 
him  to  establish  a  regulation  that  no  one  should  in  f\iture  be  admitted 
to  the  Society  unless  he  had  the  consent  of  his  |)arents.  Gautama 
granted  this  request,  and  after  some  more  interviews  with  his  father, 
returned  to  the  Uambu  grove  at  RSjagriha. 

*'  Fighteen  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the  turning-point  of 
Haiitama's  career, — his  great  struggle  under  the  Ho  tree.  Thus  far 
all  the  accounts  agree,  and  follow  chronological  order.  From  this 
time  they  simply  narrate  disconnected  stories  alxnit  the  Buddha,  or 
the  i>ersons  w-iih  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact,  —  the  same  story 
being  usually  found  In  more  than  one  account,  but  not  often  in  the 
same  order.  It  is  not  as  yet  possible,  except  very  partially,  to  arrange 
chronologically  the  snatches  of  biography  to  be  gleaned  from  these 
stories.  Tiiey  arc  mostly  told  to  show  the  occasion  on  which  some 
memorable  act  of  Gautama's  took  place,  or  some  memorable  saying 
was  uttered,  and  arc  as  exact  as  to  place  as  they  are  indistinct  as  to 
lime."    (The  encyclopedist  gives  some  of  these  anecdotes.) 

**A  merchant  from  Sunaparanta,  having  joined  the  Society,  was 
desirous  of  preaching  to  his  retaliuns,  and  is  said  to  have  asked  Gau- 
tama's permission  to  do  so.  *Thc  pcof-lc  of  Sunaparanta,' said  the 
teacher,  'are  exceedingly  nolent.  If  they  revile  you  what  will  you 
do?*  —  *  1  will  make  no  reply,'  siud  the  mendicant.  '  And  if  they  strike 
j-ou  ?'  — '  1  will  not  strike  in  return,"  was  the  reply.  'And  if  they  try 
to  kill  you?'  —  *  Death  is  no  evil  in  itself;  many  even  desire  it,  to 
escape  from  tlic  vanities  of  life:  but  I  shall  take  no  steps,  either 
to  hasten  or  to  delay  the  time  of  my  deiMirture.'  These  annwers  were 
held  satisfactory,  and  the  monk  started  on  his  mission.^ 

"Non-resistance  of  evil"  is  also  enjoined  by  Christ: 
"Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also." 


"  At  another  time  a  rich  farmer  held  a  harvest-home,  and  Gautama, 
wishing  to  preach  to  him,  is  said  to  have  taken  his  aln>.s-l>owl  and 
stood  hy  the  side  of  the  field  and  begged.  The  farmer,  a  wealthy 
BrAhman.  said  to  him, 'Why  do  you  come  and  beg?  I  plough  and 
sow.  and  earn  my  food :  you  should  do  the  same.'—'  I  too,  O  Brahman,* 
said  the  beggar,  'plough  and  sow:  and  having  ploughed  and  si:iwn,  I 
eat.'  —  *  You  only  profess  "[pretend]  "to  be  a  farmer;  no  one  sees  your 
ploughing:  what  do  you  mean? 'said  the  Brahman.  'For  my  culti- 
vation,' said  Ihe  beggar,  'faith  is  the  seed,  self-combat  is  the  fertilit- 
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ingraia;  tJie  weeds  I  destroy  are  the  cleaving  to  existence;  wisdom 
is  my  plough,  and  its  gmdingshaft  is  modesty,  perseverance  draws 
my  plough,  and  I  guidt:  it  wiili  the  rein  of  my  mind;  the  tield  I  work 
in  is  tlie  Law,  and  the  harvest  that  1  reap  is  the  never-dying  nectar* 
of  NirvAna.  Those  who  reap  this  har\'est  destroy  all  the  weeds  of 
sorrow.' 

••On  another  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  brought  back  to  her  right 
mind  a  young  mother  whom  sorrow  had  for  a  time  deprived  of  reason. 
Her  name  was  Ki.sagotami.  She  had  been  married  early,  as  is  the 
custom  in  the  East,  and  had  a  child  when  she  was  still  a  girl.  When 
the  beautiful  boy  could  nm  alune  he  died.  The  young  girl  in  her 
love  for  it  carried  the  dead  child  clasped  (o  her  bosom,  and  went  from 
hou.se  to  houfte  of  her  pihing  friends,  asking  them  to  give  her  medi- 
cine for.it.  But  a  Buddhist  convert,  thinking. 'she  does  not  under- 
stand,* saiti  to  her,  '  My  good  girl.  I  myself  have  no  such  medicine  as 
you  ask  for,  l>ut  I  think  1  know  of  one  who  has,'  —  *  Oh,  tell  me  who 
that  is,' said  KisSgotami.  'The  Buddha  can  give  you  medicine;  go 
to  him,"  was  Ihc  ansu-er.  She  went  to  Gautama,  and  doing  homage  to 
him,  said,  '  Lord  and  master,  do  you  know  any  medicine  thai  will  be 
good  for  my  child  ? '  —  *  Yes,  I  know  of  some,'  said  the  teacher.  Now 
it  was  the  custom  for  patients  or  their  friends  to  provide  the  herbs 
which  the  doctors  required ;  so  she  asked  what  herbs  he  would  want 

*  I  want  some  mu:^larcl-secd,*  he  said ;  and  when  the  pour  girl  eagerly 
promised  to  bring  some  of  so  common  a  drug,  he  added,  *  You  must 
gel  it  from  some  house  where  no  son,  or  husband,  or  parent,  or  slave, 
has  died.'  —  •  Very  good,'  she  said,  and  went  to  ask  for  it,  still  carrj-- 
ing  her  dead  child  with  her.  The  people  s^iid,  'Here  is  mustard-seed, 
take  it ; '  but  when  she  asked, '  In  my  friend's  house  has  any  son  died, 
or  a  husband,  or  a  parent,  or  a  slave  ? "  they  answered,  *  Lady !  what  is 
this  that  you  say?  The  living  are  few,  but  the  dead  are  many.'  Then 
she  went  to  other  houses :  but  one  said,  '  I  have  lost  a  snn ; '  another, 

*  We  have  lost  our  parents ; '  another,  '  I  have  lost  my  slave.'  At  last, 
not  Ijeing  able  to  find  a  single  house  where  no  one  had  died,  her  miftd 
began  tu  clear;  and  summoning  up  resolution,  she  left  the  dead  body 
of  her  child  in  a  forest,  and  returning  (o  tlie  Hmldha,  paid  him  hom- 
age. He  said  to  her,  '  Have  you  Cho  mustanl-seed .' '  —  *  My  lord,'  she 
replied,  'I  have  not:  the  people  tell  me  that  the  living  are  few,  but 
the  dead  arc  many.'  Then  he  talked  to  her  on  that  essential  part  of 
his  system,  the  impcrmanency  of  all  things,  till  her  doubts  were 
cleared  away,  she  accepted  her  lot,  became  a  disciple,  and  entered 
'the  first  path.' 


'  nw  "  flcvcr-dying  nectar  of  XirvSru "  reminds  of  "  tljc  water  iff  cvorUstlog 


life." 
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"For  forty-five  years  after  entering  on  his  misHion  Gautama  itin- 
erated in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  not  going  further  than  about  a 
hundred  and  flfty  miles  from  Benares,  and  always  spcndin;>;  the  rainy 
months  at  one  spot,  usually  at  one  of  the  vihftras.  or  homes,  which  had 
been  given  to  the  Society-  In  the  twentietli  year"  [of  his  ministry] 
*•  his  cousin  Ananda  became  a  mendicant,  and  from  that  time  seems  lo 
have  attended  on  Gautama,  being  constantly  near  him,  and  delighting 
to  render  him  all  the  personal  sen-ice  which  love  and  reverence  could 
suggest.  Another  cousin.  Dcwaclatta,  the  son  of  tlie  raja  of  Kolt, 
also  joined  the  Society,  but  became  envious  of  the  tcadier,  and  stirred 
up  AjatasatTu  (who,  having  killed  his  father  Bimbisara.  had  become 
king  of  Kajagriha)  to  persecute  Gautama.  The  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Iluddha  is  said  to  have  overcome  tlie  wicked  devices  of 
this  apostate  cousin  and  his  parricide  protector  is  quite  legendary, 
but  the  general  fact  of  Ajalasairu's  opposition  lo  the  new  sect,  and  of 
his  subsequent  conversion,  may  be  accepted.  The  rival  teachers,  or 
sophists,  as  might  l>e  expected,  were  bitter  enemies  of  the  new  phi- 
losophy, and  the  Brahmms  did  nil  they  cuuld  to  put  down  a  faith 
which  inculcated  such  dangerous  doctrines  as  the  equality,  within  the 
Society,  of  all  ranks  and  castes,  and  the  possibility  of  salvation  without 
sacrifices  or  the  assistance  of  the  priests.  They  instigated  certain 
men  to  murder  Moggallana,  one  of  the  two  cliief  disciples,  and  made 
several  attempts  on  the  life  of  the  teacher  himself ;  but  many  of  the 
chiefs,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  common  people,  arc  represented,  with 
probable  truth,  as  being  uniformly  in  favor  of  his  doctrine,  though  the 
number  of  those  who  joined  the  Society  was  comiKtratively  small. 

"  The  confused  and  legendary  notices  of  the  journeyings  of  Gautama 
are  succeeded  hy  tolerably  clear  accounts  of  the  last  few  days  of  hi.<t 
life.  On  a  journey  towards  Kusi-nagara.  a  town  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  north-north-east  of  Henares,  and  altout  eighty  miles 
due  east  of  Kapilavastu,  the  teacher,  being  then  eighty  years  of  age, 
had  rested  for  a  short  time  in  a  gro\"C  at  Pawi,  presented  to  the 
Societv  by  a  goldsmith  of  that  place  named  Chunda.  Chunda  pre- 
pared for  the  mendicants  a  mid-day  meal  consisting  of  rice  and  pork; 
and  it  may  \ic  noticed  in  passing  how  highly  improbable  it  is  that  any 
Buddhist  would  have  invented  the  stor\'  of  the  Buddha's  last  illness 
ha>nng  been  brought  on  by  such  a  cause.'  He  started  for  Kusi-nagara 
in  the  afternoon,  but  had  not  gone  far  when  he  was  obliged  to  rest, 
and  soon  afterwards  he  said,  '  Ananda.  i  am  thirsty,'  and  they  gave 
him  water  to  ilrink.  IlaU  way  between  the  two  towns  flows  the  river 
Kukushtd.  There  Gautama  rested  again,  and  bathed  for  the  last 
time.     Keeling  that  he  was  dying,  and  careful  lest  Chunda  should  be 


The  unwholesome  food  brought  oa  an  attack  of  dysentery. 
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reproached  b}*  himself  or  others,  lie  said  to  Ananda, '  After  I  am  gone, 
tell  Chunda  that  he  will  receive  in  a  future  birth  very  great  reward; 
for,  having  eaten  of  the  food  he  gave  me,  I  am  about  to  pass  into 
Nirv&na.  and,  if  he  should  still  doubt,  say  that  it  was  from  my  own 
mouth  that  you  heard  this.  There  are  two  gifts  which  will  be  blest 
above  all  others;  namely,  Stijfit&'s  gift  before  I  attained  nisdom  under 
the  Bo  tree,  and  this  gift  of  Chunda's  Iwfore  I  enter  the  final  rest  of 
Nin'Ana.*  After  halting  again  and  again  the  party  at  length  reached 
the  river  Hiranyavati,  close  by  Kusi-nagara,  and  there  for  the  last  lime 
Gautama  rested :  and,  lying  down  under  sonic  Sal  trees,  witli  his  face 
towards  the  south,  he  calked  long  and  earnestly  with  Ananda  about 
his  burial,  and  about  certain  rules  which  were  to  be  obser\'ed  by  the 
Society  after  his  death.  Towards  the  end  of  this  conversaiion.  when 
it  was  evening,  Ananda  broke  down,  and  went  aside  to  weep,  but 
Gautama  missed  him,  and  sending  for  him,  comforted  him  with  the 
promise  of  NirvSna,  and  repeated  what  he  had  so  often  sai<!  before 
about  the  impermanence  of  all  things:  —  *0  Ananda!  we  mvist  part 
from  all  we  hold  most  dear.  This  body  of  ours  contains  within  itself 
the  power  which  renews  its  strength  for  a  time,  but  also  the  causes 
which  lead  to  its  destruction.  Is  there  any  thing  put  together  which 
shall  not  dissolve  ?  But  you,  too,  shall  be  free  from  this  delusion,  this 
world  of  sense,  this  law  of  change.  Beloved,'  added  he,  speaking  to 
the  rest  of  the  disciples,  '  Ananda  for  long  years  has  ser%*ed  me  with 
devoted  affection:  he  knows  all  that  should  be  done.  After  I  am 
gone,  listen  to  his  word.'  And  he  spoke  to  them  at  some  length  on 
the  insight  and  kindness  of  Ananda. 

"About  midnight,  Subhadra,  a  Drahman  philosopher  nf  Kuai- 
nagara,  came  to  ask  some  questions  of  the  Buddha;  but  Ananda, 
fearing  that  this  might  lead  to  a  longer  discussion  than  the  sick 
teacher  coidd  bear,  would  not  admit  him.  Gautama  heard  the  sound 
of  their  talk,  and  asking  what  it  was,  told  them  to  let  Subhadra  come. 
He  began  by  asking  whether  the  *six  great  teachers*  knew  all  laws, 
or  whether  there  were  some  that  they  did  not  know,  or  knew  only 
partially.  *This  is  not  the  time.' was  the  answer,  'for  such  discus* 
sions.  To  true  wisdom  there  is  only  one  way,  the  path  that  is  laid 
down  in  my  law.  Many  have  already  followed  it,  and,  conquering  the 
lust  and  pride  and  anger  of  their  own  hearts,  have  become  free  from 
ignorance  and  doubt  and  wrong  belief,  have  entered  the  calm  state  of 
universal  kindliness,  and renehed Nin'&na  even  in  this  Ufe' *' 

(It  seems  obvious  that  if  NirvSna  can  be  reached  "/« 
this  itft\"  it  cannot  be  equivalent  to  extinction  or  nothing- 
ness. Moreover,  the  phrase  '*  t/tis  life  *'  sh<mld  imply,  that 
in  Gautama's  belief  there  is  anotktr  life,  which  from  the 
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connection  can  only  be  considered  as  Nirvflna,  occasion- 
ally attainable  before  the  close  of  the  present  life,  —  an 
eternal  condition,  which,  in  some  rare  cases,  is  entered 
upon  and  enjoyed  before  the  termination  of  our  present, 
transitory  state.) 

"*  Save  in  my  religion,*'  [Gautama  continues,]  "the  Iweh-e great  dis- 
ciples.' who.  btinj;  good  themselves,  rouse  up  the  world,  and  deliver 
it  from  indifference,  cannot  be  found.  O  Subhadra,  I  do  not  speak 
to  you  of  things  I  have  not  experienced.  Since  \  was  rwenty-nine 
years  old  till  now,  I  have  striven  after  pure  and  perfect  wisdom,  and, 
following  the  good  jath,  have  fou tut  NirvAna.' 

"A  rule  had  been  made  that  no  follower  of  a  rival  system  should 
be  admitted  to  Ihe  Society  without  four  months'  probation.  So  deeply 
did  the  words  or  the  impressive  manner  of  the  dymg  teacher  work 
upon  Subhadra  that  he  asked  to  be  admitted  at  once,  and  Gautama, 
granted  hia  request.  Then  turning  In  bis  disciples  he  said,  *  When  [ 
have  passed  away,  and  am  no  longer  with  you,  do  not  think  that  the 
Uuddha  has  left  you.  and  is  not  still  in  your  midst."  ["Where  two 
or  ihrce  are  gathered  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst."' — Chrixt^ 
"You  have  my  words,  my  explanations  of  the  deep  things  of  truth, 
the  laws  I  have  laid  down  for  the  Society ;  let  them  he  your  guide : 
the  Buddha  has  not  left  you.'  Soon  afterwards  he  again  spoke  to 
them,  urging  them  to  reverence  one  another,  and  rebuked  one  of  the 
disciples  who  spoke  indiscriminately  all  that  occurred  to  him.  Towards 
the  morning  he  «skcd  wlicther  ai)y  one  had  any  doubts  about  the 
Buddha,  the  law,  or  the  Society:  if  so,  he  would  clear  them  up.  No 
one  answering,  he  said, '  Beloved  mendicants,  if  you  revere  my  memorj', 
love  all  the  disciples  as  you  love  me  and  my  doctrines."'  [■•  This  last 
commandment  gi\'e  I  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another." — Christ.'] 
"Ananda  expressed  his  surprise  that  among  so  many,  none  should 
doubt,  and  all  be  firmly  attached  to  the  law.  But  Buddtia  laid  stress 
on  the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints,  saying  that  even  the  least 
among  the  disciples  who  had  entered  Uic  first  path  only,  still  had  his 
heart  lixed  on  the  way  to  perfection,  and  constantly  strove  after  the 
three  higlier  paths.  '  No  ^/fw5/,' he  said, 'can  be  found  in  the  mind 
of  a  true  disciple.*  After  another  pause  he  said,  *  Beloved,  that  which 
causes  life  causes  also  decay  and  death.  Never  forget  this;  let  your 
minds  be  61led  with  this  truth;  1  called  you  to  make  it  known  to  )ou.* 
These  were  the  last  words  Gautama  spoke:  shortly  afterwards  he 
became  unconscious,  and  in  that  state  passed  away.** 

'  Doubtlas  referring  to  the  twelve  greatest  of  \m  own  disdples,  formiog  a  keleet 
butd,  wliu  always  accompatiiLtl  biiu. 
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His  considerate  care  for  his  church,  and  anxiety  even 
in  the  weakness  of  dissolution  to  save  )'et  one  more  soul, 
are  fraught  with  solemn  pathos. 

A  sublime  and  affecting  death-scene  !  It  is  at  the  same 
time  no  less  instructive  and  touching  to  look  back  over 
the  human  story  just  closed,  and  mark  this  man,  the 
greatest  of  his  time,  groping  his  way  through  the  obscurity 
of  mortal  life,  to  its  end.  by  the  feeble  rays  of  the  little 
candle  he  had  discovered,  —  feeble,  but  very  real  and  good 
light  as  far  as  its  radiation  extended,  and  throwing  an 
honest  and  cheerful  illumination  over  thai  limited  circle, 
—  and  to  note  how  grand  and  tranquil  and  perfect  always 
is  his  contentment  with  this,  the  quantum  of  insight  of 
the  Truth  allotted  him. 

The  Booddha  adopted  without  much  change  the  Brah- 
manical  ideas  respecting  the  material  universe,  —  ideas  so 
primitive  as  not  to  be  worth  recapitulation  here.  Of  the 
mode  of  origin  of  material  nature  he  gave  no  distinct 
account :  it  was  under  the  unalterable  rule  of  Law,  the 
same  Law  which  governed  life.  As  regards  men  and  their 
duties,  —  right  and  wrong,  merit  and  demerit,  were  most 
distinctly  recognized  and  defined  :  indeed,  the  condition 
of  all  living  creatures  was  solely  dependent  on  their  obedi- 
ence  or  disobedience  to  Law.  The  more  perfect  their 
obedience,  the  greater  their  advance  in  the  scale  of  being 
and  progress  toward  perfection  ;  while  the  farther  they 
went  in  departure  from  nr  breach  of  the  Law,  the  lower 
they  sunk  toward  hell.  This  pntgrcss  and  this  retrogres- 
sion, however,  took  place  chiefly  in  the  transfer  of  the 
individual  life  to  another  form  of  being.  It  seems  incor- 
rect to  suppose,  with  some  writers,  th.it  the  individual  life 
was  not  transferred  in  transmigntion,  — that  it  was  alto- 
gether a  itexv  life  that  was  formed  by  the  demerit  of  the 
old  life.  For  the  promised  bliss  of  NirvSna.  that  was  the 
goal  of  individual  effort  and  obedience,  was  an  eternal 
release  of  the  imiividuat  from  the  otherwise  endless  cir- 
cuit of  death  and  new  birth,  and  was  to  be  accomplished 
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hy  Ws  passing  into  the  repose  of  deindhidua/ication. 
Now,  this  implies  that  unless  the  individual  thus  merged 
his  individuality,  he,  personally^  was  not  free  from  birth 
and  death,  —  in  other  words,  was  liable  to  be  born  again. 

True,  that  the  new  life  was  said  to  oxoc  its  origin  to  the 
overbalancing  of  merit  by  demerit  in  the  old  ;  and  this 
seems  to  imply  that  demerit  had  given  rise,  not  to  a  "re- 
birth" or  transference  of  the  old,  but  to  an  entirely  new 
life;  yet  the  personal  motive^  of  relief  in  NirvSna  from  the 
perpetual  recurrence  of  death  and  "  new-birth  '*  in  Karma^ 
(<t  motive  eontimtally  appealed  to,)  would  be  wanting,  if 
the  old  life  were  not,  as  physical  life  at  least,  transferred 
through  Karma.  The  mere  bcnrcolcnt  wish  to  prevent 
the  birth  of  another  unknown  person  being  the  result  of 
one's  own  demerit,  will  not  explain  the  longingiar  Nirv5na. 
nor  furnish  a  sufficient  motive  for  the  self-denial  of  a 
life. 

Booddha's  Supreme  Law,  (the  only  authority  in  the  uni- 
verse,) although  never  asserted  nor  described  by  him  as 
a  person,  nevertheless  had  certain  personal  traits  ascribed 
to  it.  Merit  and  demerit  toward  the  Law  —  in  obedience 
or  disobedicfice  to  it — necessarily  imply  the  Ideas  of  rcivard 
which  is  merited^  or  of  approval  or  disapproiml ;  of  deserv- 
ing, undeserving,  a  supreme  approving,  disapproving, 
merit-rewarding  or  punishing  essence  of  some  kind,  out- 
side the  person  who  merits  or  does  not  merit  the  approval, 
reward  or  disapproval,  —  even  though  the  manifestation  of 
this  approval  or  disapproval  be  only  through  the  operation 
of  immutable  Law.  In  other  words,  the  ideas,  w/(t;'/ and 
demerit,  personify  the  Law.  Toward  a  mere  Law  there 
can  be  neither  merit  nor  demerit.  There  can  be  no  merit 
or  virtue  in  obeying  a  physical  "law  of  nature,"  which  it 
is  impossible  to  disobey,  —  the  law  of  gravity  for  instance  : 
wc  cannot  deserve  or  merit  from  such  a  law  any  reward, 
nor  can  displeasure  or  approval  be  attributed  to  it.  Gau- 
tama's Law,  therefore,  was  a  Being.  Right  and  wrong, 
merit  and  demerit,  imply  duty,  something  yaw/,  which 
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can  be  refused,  but  which  is  expected  to  be  paid.     A  debt 
implies  not  alone  a  debtor,  but  a  creditor. 

Again,  as  between  man  and  man,  the  centre  and  "heart  " 
of  the  Law  was  love,  charity,  benevolence,  unselfishness. 
Just  as  merii  and  demcHt,  in  obedience  or  disobedience  to 
the  Law,  necessarily  impty  an  instinctive,  though  unac- 
knowlcdtjcd, /rrjc?///ffrf/;£';/  of  the  Law,  —  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty  to  whom  the  "merit**  consisted,  —  so  the 
fact  of  the  paramount  obligation  of  the  Law  as  between 
man  and  man,  the  highest  duty  and  highest  merit  under 
it,  being  that  of  iave  and  charity^  —  implies  the  quality  of 
Love  in  this  Law,  —  (or  in  whatever  entity  was  behind 
and  inspired  it,)  —  to  whom  duty  was  owed  and  by  whom 
merit  was  attributed.  —  even  though  this  entity  were,  in 
the  Sage's  teaching,  named  only  as  Lau*. 

The  life  in  individuals  was  constantly  transferred  at 
death  to  other  forms,  as  has  been  said.  There  was,  how- 
ever,  a  grand  sum  of  life,  which  never  varied.  On  this 
point  1  will  quote  Mr.  Davids: — 

"This  world,  like  each  of  the  others  scattered  through  space,  is 
periodically  rfeslTO>*ed  by  water,  fire  or  wind,  but  the  sum  of  the 
demerits  of  the  beings,  (men,  animals,  angels,  elc.,)  who  lived  within 
it,  produces  each  time  a  new  world,  which  in  its  turn  Is  fated  to  be 
destroyed.  The  nvmbtr  of  tkes<:  bein^^s  Hruer  7>arUs  save  on  those 
few  occasions  when  one  of  thtm  cither  in  earth  or  heaven  attains 
Nirvana;  in  every  other  case,  as  soon  as  an  individual  dies,  another 
is  produced  under  more  or  less  material  conditions,  according  as  the 
sum  of  the  former  individual's  demerits,  minus  the  sura  of  its  merits, 
was.  at  the  time  of  its  death.  large  or  small." 

As  the  basis  of  this  theory  is  that  of  an  unchanged  sura 
of  life,  it  should  follow,  (as  before.)  that  Nirvana  cannot 
mean  an  extinction  of  the  portion  of  life  which  belonged 
to  the  individual  entering  that  slate,  —  (for  such  an  ex- 
tinction, repeated  at  never  so  long  intervals,  would  alter 
and  diminish,  and  finally  altogether  destroy  the  total  sum 
of  life  aud  anuihiiate  the  universe,)  —  but  rather  a  mer- 
ging of  the  individual  life  in  that  grand  total,  the  sum  of 
the  ]ife  of  the  universe,  which,  when  all  shall  have  entered 
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Nin'Ana,  remains  forever,  freed  from  the  vicissitiules 
of  births  and  deaths.  And  as  the  duties  of  man,  benevo- 
lence, love,  etc.,  are  always,  (in  the  Booddha's  teaching,) 
towards  other  lix'cs  under  the  Law,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that,  in  his  mind,  the  Supreme  Law  and  this  Universal 
Life  or  Sum  of  lives  were  closely  connected,  —  the  one, 
the  expression  of  man's  duty  toward  the  other. 

I  can  see  no  way  of  reconciling  with  his  theory,  the  per- 
sonal qualities  implied  to  e.xist  in  the  Law  by  the  very  idea 
of  merit  towards  it  or  under  it,  —  but  by  supposing  that 
Booddha  herein,  (unconsciously  perhaps,)  accepted  the 
doctrine  he  had  learned  from  the  Upanishads,  viz.,  that 
the  universal  lite,  while  living  in  ^individuality  or  insula- 
tion in  all  beings,  "  existed  also  apart "  as  a  supreme  cen- 
tral Life  and  fountain  of  Law  and  life;  that  Nirvana  was 
re-union  with  it  in  this  centralized  or  free  condition,  and 
that  the  great  Law  was  at  once  the  expression  of  its 
supreme  will,  the  condition  of  its  existence,  and  the  rule 
of  man's  duty  to  it  and  to  all  other  lives  or  forms  of  Life. 

The  idea  of  the  j;rand  sum  of  life  never  varying,  cer- 
tainly seems  to  imply  that  of  the  indestructibility  of  life, 
and  of  its  apparent  destruction  being  really  only  a  change 
of  location  or  sphere,  (to  a  higher  or  lower  one  according 
to  merit  or  demerit).  Hut  the  highest  achievement  of 
merit  was  to  attain  an  eternal  freedom  from  this  necessity 
of  change  of  sphere,  —  in  the  Nirvana  or  changeless  stale 
which  involved  a  cessation  of  individuality,  and  was  a 
subsidence  into  the  tranquillity  of  the  universal  Sea  of 
Life.  This  mystery  was  illustrated  in  Booddhist  writings 
by  the  figure  of  the  dewdrop  melting  into  the  boundless 
sun-illumined  sea. 

The  gods  of  Brahmanism  having  been  felt  by  Gautama 
to  be  failures  as  divinities,  he  nevertheless  did  not  deny 
their  existence,  but  as  has  been  said  before,  placed  them 
in  the  position  of  Devas,  similar  to  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian angels  and  archangels.  He  could  not,  consistently 
with  this  view  of  the  Hindu  gods  as  being  no  divinities, 
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but  "themselves  in  need  of  salvation,"  accept  either  the 
Brahma  or  the  Rrahm  of  the  later  schools  as  being  the 
great  Law-giver  and  the  Sum  and  Fountain  of  life.  He 
therefore  only  spoke  of  the  Law  :  his  recognition  of  a 
Law-giver  behind  the  Law  was  perhaps  unconscious,  cer- 
tainly unexpressed  save  in  vague,  reverent  and  mysterious 
implication. 

Of  the  position  of  the  "gods"  in  his  system,  including 
even  "the  unity,"  which  "Hindu  thinkers  had  evolved 
out  of  the  many  popular  impersonations  of  the  forces  of 
nature,"  Mr,  Davids  says, — 

"  They  were  liable  to  all  the  evils  inseparable  from  indiviifHaiifj: 
Their  characters  were  such  that  they  themselves  stood  in  need  of  sal- 
vation, and  to  sal^-ation  the  only  way,  for  men  and  jjo<ls  alike,  was 
along  the  Noble  Eightfold  Halh."  "  He  only  rfr^rded  the  newer  and 
purer  divinities,  born  of  Hindu  philosophy,  as  more  well-meaning  and 
more  powerful  than  the  gods  of  the  multitude.  But  they  were  alike 
liable  to  error,  dazed  with  the  delusion  of  imlividiiality.  and  in  need  ol 
salvation;  and  the  Arahat,  the  man  who  had  reached  Nirvana  here  on 
earth,  was,  in  spite  of  his  lesser  material  ad^■antaJ;es,  in  spite  of  his 
less  favorable  outward  conditions,  better,  \viser,  and  ^eater  than  t\\ty. 
Tins  was  one  of  the  most  important  tenets  of  early  IJiiddliism.and  very 
fairly  represents  the  position  which  the  gods  have  always  occupied  in 
the  varying  creeds  of  Buddhist  believers.'* 

Buddhaghosha,  a  very  early  Ccylonesc  Booddhist  writer, 
whose  "Parables"  are  edited  by  Professor  Max  Miiller, 
"  docs  not  hesitate,"  says  the  professor,  "  to  explain  im- 
mortality, {atnatOy)  by  NirvAna."  It  is  directly  contrasted 
with  destruction  in  the  following  quotation  from  Booddha 
himself  in  the  Dhammapada,  a  work  whose  verses  are  as 
old,  according  to ,  Professor  Miiller,  as  the  Council  of 
Asoka,  B.C.  245-246. 

"A  Dhikshu  who  delights  in  reflection,  who  looks  with  fear  on 
thoughtlessness,  wiD  not  go  to  distruetion,  he  is  near  A>.»Trf»a." 

In  several  passages  of  the  Dhammapada  which  Pro- 
fessor  Midler  proceeds  to  quote.  Nirvana  "occurs  in  the 
purely  ethical  sense  of  rest,  quietness,  absence  of  passion." 
The  following  expressions  are  used  as  synonymes  of  N>ir- 
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vSna.  "The  quiet  place,  the  changeless  place,  the  im- 
mortal place,"  {aviaiaiH  padam,)  **  that  tuhich  is  immortal," 
(vv.  114.374). 

'*  If  these  snyings,  as  recorded  in  the  Dhammapada.  ha\-e  main- 
tained themselves  in  spite  of  their  being  in  open  contradiction  lo  ortho- 
dox metaphysics,  the  only  explanation  in  my  opinion  is,  that  they  were 
too  firmly  fixed  in  the  early  tradition  which  went  back  to  Ituddha  and 
his  disciples.  It "  [Nirvana]  ■■  represented  tlie  entrance  of  die  soul  into 
rest,  .1  subduing  of  all  wishes  and  desires  .  .  .  indifference  to  joy  and 
pain,  an  absorption  of  the  soul  in  iVi£r^"[sec  below],  "and  2  freedom 
from  the  circle  of  existences  from  birth  to  death  and  from  death  to  a 
new  birtli."  ••  Only  in  the  hands  of  the  philosophers  to  wljom  liuddh- 
ism  owes  its  metaphysics,  the  Nirvana,  through  constant  negations,  at 
last  became  an  empty  nothing,  a  philosophical  myth." 

'*  For  Self  is  the  lord  of  self,  Self  is  the  refuge  of  self,  therefore 
curb  thyself  as  the  merchant  curbs  a  good  horse.*^  (Dliammapada, 
XXV.  380.) 

Here  the  eternal  self,  Ihe  self  of  all  life  and  lives,  is  the 
lord  of  the  individual  selves  and  their  refuge;  therefore 
the  wise  and  the  obedient  are  to  curb  their  little,  selfish, 
individual  or  separate  self  "as  the  merchant  curbs  a  good 
horse,"  and  take  "refuge"  in  the  eternal  Self. 

"  It  is  only  so  it  can  be  understood  ;  because  Nirvana  is 
so  repeatedly  said  to  be  an  etcntal  state,  enviable  to  the 
gods;  —  now  ttotlting  c^n  have  uo  state.  Nirvana  then  is 
extinction  of  individual  self,  which  subsides  into  the  uni- 
versal." This  is  very  like  the  doctrine  of  the  World-Self 
as  already  qubted  from  the  Upanishads,  and  which  I  am 
tempted  to  quote  again  in  this  place,  it  being,  if  Professor 
MuUer's  interpretation  of  the  Booddha*s  own  doctrine  be 
correct,  a  beautiful  summary  of  the  result  and  outcome  of 
Hindu  thought  on  these  subjects,  in  both  the  great  divis- 
ions of  Brahmanism  and  Booddbism  :  — 

"There  is  one  eternal  Thinker,  thinkinc  non-eternal  thoughts;  he, 
though  one,  fulfils  the  desires  of  many.  The  wise,  who  perceive  Ijim 
within,  —  their  Self, —  to  ihem  belongs  eternal  peace. 

*'  As  the  one  fire,  after  it  has  entered  the  world,  though  one.  be- 
comes different  according  to  whatever  it  bum.s,  thus  the  one  Self  with- 
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in  all  things  becomes  different  according  to  whatever  it  enters,  and 
exists  also  apart. 

"As  the  sun,  the  eye  of  the  world,  is  not  contaminated  by  the  ex- 
ternal impurities  seen  by  the  eye,  thus  the  one  Self  within  all  things  i« 
never  contaminaled  by  the  sulTering  of  the  world,  being  himself  apart. 

'•  When  all  desires  that  dwell  in  the  heart  cease,  then  the  mortal 
becomes  immortal,  and  obtains  Brahman. 

'•When  all  tlic  fetters  of  the  heart  here  on  earth  are  broken,  then 
the  mortal  becomes  Immortal."    (Kaiha  Upanishad,  conclusioiL.) 

According. to  Professor  Muller's  view,  the  state  of  Nir- 
vana of  the  Hooddha  was  nearly  identical  with  the  state  of 
Brahman  of  the  Vedania,  that  is,  it  was  re-union  with  the 
World-Self.  It  is  proper  to  mention  that  Bishop  Bigan- 
det  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hardy  hold,  on  the  contrary,  to  the 
received  Nihilist  view  of  Nirvana  as  taught  by  the 
Booddhist  canon  in  most  instances,  and  by  the  Booddh- 
ist  metaphysicians  of  to-day.  As  it  is  natural  however, 
that  the  opinions  of  these  excellent  and  learned  gentle- 
men should  be  somewhat  influenced  by  their  calling  as 
missionaries,  I  consider  Professor  Miiller  more  likely  to  be 
right  as  to  the  original  teaching  of  Gautama  on  this  point. 

On  the  inonachism  of  Gautama,  I  extract  from  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  as  follows  :  — 

"  As  regards  risi<iencey  Gautama  considered  a  lonely  life  in  tJ»c 
forest  to  be  the  most  conducive  to  self-conquest:  but  as  he  himself, 
after  having  lived  apart  from  the  world,  spent  his  life  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  prophetic  career  among  men,  so  from  the  first  the 
lont'ly  life  was  adopted  only  by  the  most  e.imest,  and  that  only  for  a 
time.  The  majority  of  the  monks  lived  in  companies  in  gtovcs  or 
garflens,  and  verj-  soon  the  piety  of  laymen  provided  for  ihem  suitable 
monasteries,  several  of  which  were  built  even  in  the  lifetime  of 
Buddha.  During  the  fine  weather  the  monks  often  travelled  from 
place  to  place  as  their  teacher  did.  but  during  the  rainy  season  they 
ahvn\s  settled  in  one  spot  in  or  near  a  town:  and  near  the  ancient 
cities  of  India  have  been  lately  discovered  extensive  ruins  on  the  sites 
of  the  monasteries  mentioned  in  the  Pali  books.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  have  been  found  numerous  rock  caves»  many  of  which,  especially 
In  Ceylon,  were  evidently  meant  for  solitary'  hermits,  and  they  often 
bear  Inscriptions  in  the  old  Pali  character,  brought  by  Asoka's  son 
Mahfndra  lo  Cejion  in  the  third  century  B.C." 
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A  large  —  perhaps  the  hirger — number  of  the  so-called 
"  rock-tcmplcs"  of  India  arc  now  identified  as  Booddhist 
viharas  or  monasteries. 

(Booddhist  doctrine  of  meditation,  etc.):  — 

"There  are  five  principal  kinds  of  meditation,  which  in  Buddhism 
takes  the  place  of  prayer.  The  first  is  called  Maitri-bhavana,  or  medi- 
tation on  Love,  in  which  the  monk  thinks  of  all  beings,  anri  longs  for 
happiness  for  each.  First,  thinking  hnw  happy  he  himself  would  be, 
if  free  from  all  sorrow,  anger,  and  evil  desire,  he  is  then  to  wish  for 
the  same  happiness  for  others  :  and  lastly,  to  hug  for  the  ivclfirt  0/ 
/lis  foes,  remembering  their  good  actions  only,  and  that  in  some  former 
birth  his  enemy  may  have  been  liis  father  or  Ins  friend,  lie  must  en- 
deavor in  all  earnestness  and  truth  to  desire  for  him  all  the  good  he 
would  seek  for  himself."  [TIiis'Move  of  enemies"  is  strikingly  like 
that  taught  by  Clirist.]  "The  second  is  Kharuna-bhavanS,  or  medita- 
tion on  Pity,  in  which  he  thinks  of  all  beings  in  distress.  —  realizes  as  far 
as  he  can  their  unhappy  state,  and  thus  awakens  (he  sentiment  of  pity. 
The  third  meditation  is  Mudita-bhavana,  or  meditation  on  Gladness, 
the  converse  of  the  last.  Tlie  fourth  is  Asuliha-bhanna,  or  Purity,  in 
which  the  monk  thinks  of  the  nieness  of  the  IkhIv,  and  of  the  horrors 
of  disease  and  corruption,  how  e\*cry  thing  corporeal  passes  away  IJVe 
tl»c  foam  of  the  sea,  and  how  by  the  continued  repetition  of  birth  and 
death  mortals  become  subject  to  continual  sorrow.  We  hear  of  the 
mirage  in  the  desert  cheating  the  unwar)*  traveller's  eyes  witJi  tlie 
promise  of  water  to  quench  his  burning  thirst;  but  this  mirage  of  hu- 
man life,  raising  hopes  of  joy  that  turns  bitter  tn  the  drinking,  is  a  more 
real  mockerj'.  The  fifth  is  Upekshft-hhavana,  or  the  meditation  on 
Serenity,  wherein  the  monk  thinks  of  all  things  that  men  hold  good  or 
bad.  — |)Ower  and  oppression,  love  and  Jiatc,  riches  and  want,  fame  and 
contempt,  youth  and  lieauty,  decrepitude  and  disease.  —  and  regards 
them  all  with  fixed  indifTerence,  willi  utter  calmness  and  scremtyof 
mind."  .  .  . 

^  Sflf<otiquest  and  universal  cftartty.  these  are  the  foundation- 
thoughts,  the  web  and  the  wonf  of  Bu<ldhism.  the  melodies  on  the 
variations  of  which  its  enticing  harmony  is  built  up.  Such  a  religion 
could  never  remain  buried  in  the  cloister,  or  remain  the  privilege  of 
the  few.  From  the  first  it  became  an  appeal  to  the  many,  and 
addressed  itself  not  to  the  learned  or  the  rich,  but  to  all  mankind, — 
to  men  and  women,  slaves  and  bondmen,  Brahmins  and  Sfidras.  nobles 
and  peasants  alike.  The  abuses  of  caste  and  priestcraft  muld  no 
longer  grow  and  thrive  among  men  who  looked  at  every  question  from 
a  rationalistic  stand-point,  while  Ihcir  hearts  were  aglow  wiUi  real  and 
practical  philanthropy,    la  Gautanu's  view  men  differed  unc  from 
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another  not  by  the  accident  of  birth,  but  by  their  own  attainments 
and  character:  the  same  path  to  tlie  same  salvation  lay  equally  open 
to  all:  and  even  In  this  life  the  poor  and  the  despised  were  tvclcomed 
to  the  ranks  ci{  the  order,  where  wealth  was  abandoned,  and  birth  went 
for  nothing  in  comparison  with  character  or  insij^hL  It  is  true  tliat, 
like  Christianity,  it  did  not  in  so  many  words  condemn  any  of  the 
political  institutions  amid  which  it  arose:  there  is  nolliing;  saJtl,  at 
least  in  the  older  Ixxiks,  against  slavery  or  despotism  or  wealth  ;  and 
m'en  as  regards  caste,  Gautama  did  not  directly  interfere  with  it  outside 
the  limits  of  his  Society.  But  tlie  new  wine  soon  burst  the  old  bottles ; 
the  principles  ot  tl»e  new  creed  were  quitu  inconsistent  with  oppression 
and  wrong  of  every  kind;  and  the  government  of  AsnUa.  as  Buddhist 
emperor  of  India,  was  probably  the  most  enlightened  and  certainly 
the  most  philanthropic  which  the  natives  of  India  have  had.'* 

Decafletice  soon  began,  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms 
being  the  extravagant  exaltation  of  the  person  ot  BooUdha. 

"Gautama  himself  became  regarded  as  omniscient,  and  as  abso- 
li'.tely  sinless  ;  he  was  supposed  to  have  descended  of  his  o^vn  accord 
from  heaven  into  his  mother's  womb,  and  to  have  had  no  earthly 
father:  angels  were  said  to  have  assisted  at  his  birth.  .  .  . 

"With  the  same  object  of  magnifying  the  person  of  Buddha,  he  is 
related  in  the  legends  to  ha\x  performed  at  various  times  a  ver)-  lai^e 
numlxir  of  nuracles,  mostly  mere  manifestations  of  power,  of  no  direct 
advanUgc  to  any  one.  and  only  designed  to  impress  iliose  who  beheld 
or  might  hear  of  them  with  a  belief  in  his  great  superiority  over  otlter 
teachers.  Of  several  of  these  legends  wc  have  ditTcrent  versions  in 
authorities  of  different  ages,  and  tt  is  exceedingly  interesting  and 
instructive  to  notice  how  the  supernatural  parts  of  the  stor\-  gradually 
grow.  Among  the  nnrtliern  Buddhists  of  Kashmir,  Tibet.  Nepal  and 
Cliina,  these  legends  have  a.ssumed  mucli  larger  dimensions  than 
among  the  southern  Buddhists  in  Burma,  Siam  and  Ceylon,'*  .  . 
[who]  "  remain  at  the  stand-point  apparent  in  the  canon  as  fixed  by  the  ] 
Council  of  Asoka," 

In  one  of  these  legends  Hooddha  rises  from  the  dead 
and  appears  to  his  disciples. 

Par,illel  in  many  respects  as  are  the  religions  of  Gau- 
tama and  of  Christ,  they  arc  so  also  in  that  dcc.idcncc 
which  attacked  each  of  them  soon  after  its  origin,  and  has 
continued  to  the  present  day. 

"A  similar  fate  attended  the  Buddha's  Kingdom  of  Righteousness 
as  attended  that  new  and  strange  Kingdom  uf  Heaven  founded  after- 
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wards  in  Galilee,  —  a  brief  period  of  splendid  though  limited  success, 
and  then  many  centuries  of  battling  creeds  and  bitter  dogmas,  reli- 
gious persecutions,  pious  legends  and  vain  idolatries ;  the  sky  filled 
with  myriads  of  semi-deities,  the  hollow  creations  of  a  sickly  imagina- 
tion; the  teacher  deified,  his  teaching  forgotten;  and  at  last,  the 
lowest  depth, — -a  return  in  the  very  monasteries  of  his  religion  to" 
[what  he  himself  calls]  "  the  '  low,  pagan,  and  unworthy  extremes '  of 
sensuality  on  the  one  hand,  and  self-torture  on  the  other."  (From 
''  The  First  Sermon  of  Buddha,"  with  notes,  by  Rhys  Davids.) 

The  circumstances  of  the  Brahmanic  re-action  which 
drove  Buddhism  from  India  with  the  exception  of  Kash- 
mir and  Nepdl  on  the  borders  of  Tibet,  —  and  Ceylon, — 
are  well-known,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


MOSHAI,  THE  THIRD  GREAT  TEACHER.-  ORIGINS  OF  THE  PRIX- 
CIPAL  RACES  AND  RELIGIONS.  -  SOME  OF  THE  SOURCES  ' OF 
HEBREW  REUGIOCS  CONCEPTIONS,  —  ARYAN  AND  SEMITIC 
MIGRATIONS. 

In  discussing  the  third  of  the  four  great  systems  of 
religious  thought  and  practice,  I  use  the  name  Moshai 
(M'sheh  or  Moses)  as  representative  of  the  Hebrew  system, 
as  that  of  Manu  was  used  as  representative  of  the  system 
of  the  VcdAnta.  The  amount  of  information,  properly 
to  be  considered  historical,  that  we  possess  in  relation  to 
jJoshai,  is  small  ;  that  the  general  direction  of  the  current 
of  Hebrew  religious  thought  was  much  influenced  by  such* 
an  early  leader,  a  man  of  great  intellectual  force»  cannot 
be  doubted.  A  few  leading  features  of  his  career,  also, 
may  be  regarded  as  established. 

In  order  to  a  competent  understanding  of  the  meaning 
and  value  of  the  Hebrews'  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  religion  among  men,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
cursory  sur\'ey  of  their  origin,  of  that  of  the  parent  race 
from  which  they  sprung,  and  of  the  general  early  history 
of  the  races  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  and  which 
influenced,  and  even  originated,  their  religious  ideas.  For 
the  purposes  of  such  an  inquiry,  the  leading  sources  of 
our  knowledge  at  the  present  day  are  the  laborious  and 
profound  researches  which  have  been  made  of  late  years 
into  the  correlation  and  descent  of  the  languages  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  successful  decipherment  of  the 
numerous  ancit-nt  inscriptions  and  papyri  which  have 
been  recently  discovered  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  Chaldxa,  etc. 
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By  the  light  of  these  investigations  wc  have  been  enabled 
to  attain  new  and  more  intelligible  readings  of  the  time- 
honored  authorities,  chief  among  which  are  such  works 
as  the  Avesta,  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  fragments  of  the 
early  historians  Bcrosus,  Sanchoniathon  and  Manetho. 
These  venerable  writings  form  the  second  great  source  of 
light  upon  early  history,  and  a  third  is  furnished  by  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  new  science  of  Comparative  Mythology. 

A  general  comparison  of  the  ancient  authorities, — 
(monumental  records,  early  historians,  and  race-traditions,) 
—  and  of  the  labors  of  the  many  modern  masters  in  the 
sciences  of  history,  comparative  philology  and  mythology, 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  four  great  races  of  the 
Old  World,  the  Turanian,  Cossxan  or  Cushite,  Semitic, 
and  Aryan,  all  originated  in  or  near  the  central  table-land 
of  the  greatest  continent,  Asia. 

Ethnological  and  linguistic  researches  have  made  it 
virtually  certain,  that  these  several  races  flowed  over  the 
continents  by  secular  migrations  from  a  common  centre; 
that  centre  being  the  great  median  plateau  or  watershed, 
walled  to  the  north  by  the  Altai  and  to  the  south  by  the 
Himalaya,  from  which  the  great  rivers  flow  northward, 
eastward,  and  southward,  through  Siberia,  China,  and 
India,  to  the  Arctic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  oceans.  Among 
these  races,  the  several  tribes  and  peoples  grouped  as 
"Turanian,"  are,  generally,  of  the  Mongol  or  Tartar  type  ; 
their  well-known  facial  peculiarities  being  the  broad  face, 
straight  hair,  high  cheek-bones,  and  small,  oblique  and 
narrow  eyes.  From  a  similarity  in  these  respects  and  in 
some  points  of  language,  the  inference  has  been  drawn 
with  considerable  probability,  that  the  American  races 
were  of  Turanian  origin.  The  uniform  tradition  of  the 
Toltecs,  Aztecs,  and  "  Red  Indians,"  of  their  early  immi- 
gration from  the  North  and  West,  tends  to  confirm  the 
supposition  that  they  came  from  Kamtchatka  by  crossing 
the  Behring-straits.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  wanderings 
of  the  Turanians,  —  (within  the  historical  epoch  the  most 
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migratory  of  savage  or  barbarous  peoples),  —  must  have 
commenced  at  the  earliest  period  of  those  of  the  four 
great  races,  from  the  immense  length  of  time  required  to 
overrun  the  Americas  from  the  North-West.  In  the 
contrary  direction,  the  Turanians  reached  the  extreme 
North  and  North-West  of  Europe,'  where  they  remain  as 
Finns  and  Laplanders,  They  remain  as  well,  however,  in 
the  steppes  of  Tartary,  contiguous  to  the  cradle  of  their 
origin,  and  where,  at  this  day  no  less  than  at  the  period  of 
the  wars  of  Iran  and  Turan,  they  continue  to  be  a  thorn  in 
the  sides  of  the  Ar}'ans  and  Semites.  The  vast  empires 
of  China  and  Japan  testify  to  their  great  capacity  for  civ- 
ilization, and  parts  even  of  the  widely  scattered  Polynesia, 
were  peopled  by  them. 

The  very  existence  of  the  Asiatic  Cushites  or  Ethiopians 
has  been  combated  by  Bunsen.  The  later  discoveries  and 
researches  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  Dr.  Smith,  and  other  xa- 
vants,  have  however,  confirmed  the  statements  of  Herodo- 
tus and  other  early  historians,  including  the  writer  of 
Genesis;  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  this  race, 
originating  on  the  slopes  of  the  Hindu  Koosh^  spread 
itself,  first,  over  the  ancient  Cossaea  or  Kissia,  the  modern 
A7/«j-istan,  then  over  Babylonia  and  the  north  shore  of 
the  Arabian  sea  as  far  as  the  borders  of  India,  then,  by 
way  of  Northern  Arabia,  entered  Egypt,  and  occupied 
Barbary,  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  iA  which  latter  countries 
the  race  is  still  found.  The  migration  of  the  Cushites 
must  have  preceded  those  of  the  Aryans  and  Semites, 
(even  that  of  the  Egyptian  Aryans,)  as  the  Berbers  and 
Abyssinians  were  permanently  divided  from  the  Babylon- 
ian and  early  Arabian  Cushites,  at  so  early  a  date,  by  the 
intrusion,  from  the  South,  of  the  Egyptians,  now  admitted 
to  be  an  Aryan  people.' 

>  Th«  ohgia  of  the  Ibemns  or  Basque*,  in  the  Soutli-W«»t  of  Europe,  is  also  su|^ 
posed  b)'  learned  authors  to  be  Turanian. 

*  A  co^^idc^aUe  and  cun»tantly  tncreuinx  number  of  verWl  roots,  dUcovcrad  tn 
the  remarkAbly  bimple  and  primitive  lansusge  of  the  Eg^'ptians,  shgws  unmi^uluUe 
identily  with  Aryan  ruuta.  The  indication^  inun  this  source  are  confirmed  by  th« 
Aryan  type  of  Eg)-}itiaii  skulls  ajid  of  their  most  ancient  sutues. 
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Of  all  the  various  migjrations  of  the  Aryans/  that  of 
the  Kgyptians  was  probably  the  earliest.  Its  date  cannot 
be  fixed  later  than  B.C.  4500,  and  was,  more  likely,  a$ 
early  as  H.C.  5000,  as  no  less  than  three  semi-fabulous 
dynasties  are  recorded  as  precedintj  the  first  historical 
king,  Mcna:  —  (about  B.C.  4000,  or,  if  Brugsch  be  cred- 
itqd,  B.C.  44CX)). 

Most  writers  have  supposed  the  Egyptians  to  enter 
their  land  by  way  of  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  To  me  it 
seems  more  probable  that  they  came  by  Southern  Arabia, 
the  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  Punt  or  Ajan.  The  traditional 
march  of  the  "gods"  or  their  first  dynasty,  was  from  this 
*'hoIy  land"  of  Punt,'  and  their  first  commercial  inter- 
course was  with  the  same  country.  Nor  can  the  necessity 
of  a  flotilla  for  crossing  the  straits  of  Bab-el-mandeb  be 
an  objection,  if  we  remember  the  inscriptions  recording 
the  existence  of  an  Egyptian  fleet  of  four  distinct  classes 
of  vessels  as  early  as  B.C.  3500.  Having  pushed  up  the 
narrow  Nile  Valley  to  the  Mediterranean  and  established 
themselves  in  Lower  Egypt,  a  country  defended  on  three 
sides  by  seas  and  deserts,  their  civilization  would  naturally 
begin  to  develop  that  gradual  southward  extension  which 
is  indicated  by  the  monuments. 

Less  ancient  than  the  Egyptian  movement,  but  at  a 
period  still  vastly  remote,  and  of  which  no  trace  remains 
save  in  the  subtle  analogies  of  language,  was  the  separa- 
tion of  the  several  European  tribes  of  Aryans  from  their 

^  ■  ■  — —  —  - 

*  Arya,  (ar>'»,  a  ploughman,)  is  uxually  derived  from  Sskr.  ar  (ararc)  to  plough, 
Lftum  ihe  agriciillural  pdrsuiift  of  this  people.  They  were  however,  more  Linphatically 
[lierdsmen.  May  not  the  derivation  be  an  inverted  imc^  and  ar  (to  plough)  be  from 
Uie  ruft'name.  a&  being  a  f^g^f  or  Aryan  occwpation  ?  In  this  view  both  word* 
might  be  derived  from  ar-jj.  to  reach,  extend,  lower  aloft,  and  the  race-name  tniglit 
mean  the  "  high,  lofty,  superior  people,"  the  *•  right  people,"  [redtt,  Gcr.  from  rag-en.) 
or  merely,  "the  highl.\nders."  Compare  hnr.  har,  "mountain,"  (Heh.,)  hir,  ra-ma, 
**  mountain,"  ^E^.,)  and  \\\c  Lat.  particles  a),  ar,  alt,  "  high,"  as  in  ala,  ara,  alt-ua,  alt- 
arc,  <altaT  in  the  s.  of  "high-place"),  '.tppt*!-,  minly,  afMiwr,  belter,  etc.,  compare 
with  arya,  n4ible. 

'  The  "  gods,"  or  firai  Egyptians,  were  belirred  to  have  imTed  by  water  and  in 
Awr/T,  (representations  of  which  were  carried  in  all  pioceisions,)  from  Ihe  "  holy  land  " 
of  Punt  or  Ajan.  To  thi&  rich  counti;  u(  their  early  wandering,  went,  as  was  natural, 
also  their  (irsi  (rade-expedittOD. 
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Asiatic  brethren.  This  movement  colonized  the  whole  of 
Europe,  save  Lapland  and  Finland,  and  a  corner  of  Spain. 
with  Arj'ans. 

The  Semite  movement  must   have  been   considerably 
later  and  nearly  contemporaneous  with  tjjat  of  the  Asiatic 
Aryans.     The  several  tribes  of  Semites  must  have  been, 
however,  already  in  the  original  central  scat,  a  separate 
(though  nearly  allied)  race,  from  that  of  the  Aryans.      At 
a  still  earlier  period,  the  inference  from  the  relations  of 
the  languages  would  be,  that  the  two  races  must  have  been 
but  one ;  but  the  variation  between  the  verbal  roots  is  so 
great  as  to  argue  that  the  race-separation  must  have  taken 
place  a  long  time  before  the  migration  from  Central  Asia, 
and  before,  also,  the  separation  between  the  luiropcan  and 
the  Asiatic  Aryans.     The  traditions  of  both  Semites  and 
Asiatic  Aryans,  however,  indicate,  very  distinctly,  disas 
troiis  climatic  changes  and  local  inundations  as  the  imme-^ 
dtate  causes  of  the  migrations  of  those  races,  and  these 
traditions  agree  together  in  such  a  multii>licity  of  detail 
as  points  to  the  fact  that  the  two  races  must  have  under- 
gone those  disasters  in  common.     This  striking  similarity 
and  indeed  identity  of  detail  does  not  characterize  in  any 
thing  like  the  same  degree  the  Flood-myths  of  the  Euro- 
peans nor  those  of  the  Americans  ;  which  two  latter  forms 
of  the  mythus  may,  therefore,  be  reasonably  supposed  to 
have  a  different  origin,  —  in  similar,  but  widely  separated 
catastrophes.    It  is,  therefore,  as  neighboring  and  friendly 
tribes  that  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  Semites  and  Aryans 
at  this  period. 

The  Semitic  tribes,  in  all  probability,  descended  the 
Indus  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  thence,  gradually  extend- 
ing themselves  westward,  and  reaching  the  mouths  of 
the  Euphrates,  ascended  that  river  and  the  Tigris,  and' 
pitched  their  tents,  "  the  tents  of  Shem,"  on  the  highlands 
of  Armenia,  on  the  great  Syrian-Assyrian  or  Aramsean 
plateau,  in  Mesopotamia,  in  Babylonia,  in  Southern  and 
maritime  Syria,  and  in  Arabia.     Thence,  in  more  modern 
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days,  they  have  penetrated  to  most  parts  of  Africa,  and 
have  established  themselves  in  Egypt,  in  Asiatic  and 
European  Turkey. 

The  Indo-Aryans,  as  has  before  been  indicated,  leaving 
Tibet  by  the  passes  of  the  Himalaya,  entered  Kashmir, 
the  PenjSb,  Delhi  and  NepSl,  fighting  and  subduing  the 
Dasyus,  a  Cushite  race,  who  were  in  occupation  ;  —  their 
primitive  leader  being  Manukh  or  Manusch,  (Mann). 
Thence  they  spread  southward  and  eastward  over  South- 
ern India,  Ceylon,  Bengal,  Humia  and  Siam.  A  separa- 
tion of  the  Aryans  took  place,  prubably  in  Kashmir,  the 
Iranian  branch  leaving  the  Indian  and  taking  the  Khyber 
and  liamian  (Bahman)  passes  through  the  Afghan  and 
Koosh  ranges,  and  in  Sogdiana  beginning  that  singular 
round  of  travel  in  search  of  a  permanent  home,  of  which 
we  have  the  faintly  shadowed  record  in  the  first  Fargard 
of  the  Vcndidad.' 

The  traditions  of  these  various  races  point  no  less  dis- 
tinctly to  their  common  origin  in  Central  Asia,  than  do 
the  discoveries  of  ethnological  and  philological  science. 
Thus  the  Chinese  tradition  of  the  origin  of  man  makes 
him  descend  from  the  mountains  of  Kuenlun,  from  which 
four  great  rivers  flow  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 
(These  "quarters,'*  be  it  remarked  in  passing,  would  be 
one  of  the  earliest  ideas  of  primeval  man,  derived  from 
the  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  from  the  relative  position  of 
his  own  hands  and  face;  thus,  in  pointing  with  each  hand 
to  the  places  of  sun-rising  and  sun-selting.  which  would 
indicate  two  of  the  quarters,  liic  other  two  would  be  indi- 
cated by  his  face,  which  would  be  turned  toward,  and  from 
them,  respectively.)  Again,  the  Persians,  in  their  sacred 
books,  have  the  same  idea  of  a  central  watershed  as  the 
original  scat  of  man;  "the  throne  of  Ahura-mazda  upon 
the  holy  mountain  Albordj,  at  the  centre  of  the  world, 
gave  rise  to  the  fountain  Ardechsiir,  which  by  a  multitude 

*  I  sSall  hereafter  give  mure  fully  my  Tc.ifi"n»  fur  as^igninx  the  start mg-point  of 
this  migratiun  to  Tibet,  rallicr  tlian,  — with  some  authora,  —  to  the  Kiryliis  9tcpt>c. 
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of  channels,  diffused  its  waters  over  the  whole  earth;** 
and  upon  the  slopes  of  this  central  mountain  was  the 
TrapaScurn?,  pairi-da^za,  paradise  or  "garden  enclosed,"  in 
which  the  first  human  beings,  Meshia  (or  Gayomard)  and 
Meshiane,  were  placed  by  the  Creator. 

Hindoo  tradition  indicated  the  Hiniala,  Himavat  or 
Himalaya  as  the  mountain  from  which  the  descent  of  man, 
(Manuii,  Manukli,)  took  place.  But  within  and  beyond 
the  far-shining  crests  and  glittering  ridges  of  the  Himala, 
wallcd-in  by  them  from  the  world,  was  the  primal  home 
of  man,  —  on  the  sides  of  the  sacred  mountain  Mem,  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  whose  summit  reached  to  heaven, 
—  adorned  with  celestial  plants  and  trees,  and  watered  byj 
four  rivers,  which,  separating  from  their  source  in  these 
heavenly  gardens,  flowed  northward,  eastward,  southward, 
and  westward,  through  the  whole  earth. 

The  Semitic  tradition  wc  have  in  Genesis  and  in  Bero- 
HS.  In  it,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  when  the  course 
the  dispersion  of  the  Semite  nations  is  traced,  the 
locality  of  Paradise  is  shifted  to  Mesopotamia,  the  centre 
of  the  world  as  known  to  those  nations.'  As  this  was  a 
country  without  imposing  mountains,  the  sacred  mountain 
disappears  from  their  tradition  of  human  origin,  (though 
it  re-appears  in  their  Flood-legend) ;  but  the  four  rivers 
remain,  and  are  identified  with  the  four  greatest  rivers 
known  to  them,  and  which  watered  all  their  earth,  Eu-, 
phrates,  Khiddekel  or  Tigris,  Gihon  or, the  Nile,  (=ri|a 
Ghcon  or  Gan-ges,)  and  Pison  or  the  Indus.' 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  ancients  regarded  these 
four  rivers  as  having  a  common  source.  Delitzsch  says, 
("Genesis."  p.  151):  —  "It  must  be  allowed  as  possible 
that  .  .  .  the  tradition  has  regarded  the  Nile  as  coming 
round  about  Ethiopia  out  of  the  North  of  Asia,  and  spring- 

'  !?vmc  vtritent  however,  nuke  the  sile  of  "  Eden  "  la  luvc  been  in  the  high  land 
of  Armenia,  where  the  river*  Euphrates  and  Tigm  have  ilicir  source*. 

■  ThCUnriot  Uavilah"  or  (Iphir,  wjtercii  hy  f'ison.  i*  identified  with  North. 
ive*itcrii  India,  hy  il&  lyinjj  "  Id  the  CA&t  "  ul  Ehin  ur  FeiAia  anil  the  Elamitic  ur  Pep- 
frtan  Gulf. 
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ing  not  far  from  the  Indus."  Arrian,  in  his  "Expedition 
of  Alexander,"  (vi.  i.)  says  that  Alexander  believed  the 
Indus  to  re-appear  in  Egypt  as  the  Nile,  and  Josephus, 
("Antiquities,"  i.  i,  3,)  makes  the  Nile  and  the  Ganges  to 
be,  with  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  branches  of  one  parent 
stream. 

The  ancient  geop^raphcr  Kosmas  placed  the  Paradisus 
or  original  seat  of  the  human  race  in  India.  The  inter- 
vening  sea,  (Persian  Gulf,  Arabian  Sea,)  was,  according  to 
him,  caused  by  the  Klood,  and  was  crossed  by  Noah. 
Utit/cr  \.h\s  sea  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  continue  their 
course  frotn  Bden  in  Indiat  where  they  rise,  and  appear 
again  in  Western  Asia  !  Gihon  is  the  Ganges,  which  flow- 
ing under  the  sea  in  like  manner,  afterwards  becomes  the 
Nile  !  Pison,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  Indus,  emptying  it- 
self naturally  into  the  Arabian  Sea. 

This  strange  medley  of  geographical  contradictions  and 
impossibilities,  at  first  incomprehensible  to  modern  knowl- 
edge,  becomes  easy  to  understand,  when  we  see  in  it  the 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  apparent  discrepancies  between 
the  Aryan  and  Semitic  traditions,  and  to  account  for  the 
common  source,  assigned,  in  the  latter,  to  Ganges  and 
Indus  with  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

There  is  enough  dissimilarity,  (it  has  been  stated,)  be- 
tween the  verbal  roots  of  the  Aryan,  and  those  of  the 
Semitic  group  of  languages,  to  justify  the  universally 
accepted  conclusion  that  these  groups  descended  from  a 
high  antiquity  in  a  separate  state;  —  there  is  also,  how- 
ever, (as  already  hinted,)  enough  in  common  to  the  two 
groups  to  warrant  the  belief  that  at  a  still  remoter  period, 
they  either  separated  from  a  common  original  idiom,  or 
at  least  from  early  languages  which  were  spoken  by  peo- 
ples living  in  close  neighborhood  and  partaking  similar 
modes  of  life  and  of  thought.  On  this  subject  Kalisch 
remarks,  ("Genesis,"  p.  318):  — 

*■  Tlie  linguistic  researches  of  modern  times  liave  more  and  more 
confirmed  tlic  llieor}  of  one  primitive  Asiatic  lanijuage,  —  ^jradually 
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developed  into  I'arious  modificatmns  by  external  agencies  and  tnflu* 
cncc*.  Formerly  the  Hebrew  tongue  xvas,  by  many  scholars,  advo- 
cated as  the  original  idiom:  ...  at  present  the  scale  uf  probability 
inclines  mure  to  the  Sanscrit*^ 

Professor  Mnx  Miiller  and  Raron  Bunsen  maintain  that 
the  Sanskrit  and  Semitic  tongues  arc  alike  modifications 
of  a  common  original,  —  a  still  more  ancient  language  of 
Central  Asia. 

The  Vcdic  tradition  of  Manuh,  the  founder  of  Ar>-an 
rule  in  India,  makes  him  not  only  the  first  man  and  son 
of  God,  (Brahma.)  but  also  the  Noah  of  the  Aryan  deluge. 
The  greater  simplicity  of  this  tradition  in  its  primitive 
form,  the  combining  in  a  single  story  and  a  single  indi- 
vidual the  two  events,  of  human  origin,  and  of  the  con- 
ducting of  man  through  the  perils  of  the  Flood,  is  a  strong 
argument,  (in  addition  to  other  indications  of  greater  anti- 
quity,) for  concluding  that  this  form  of  the  tradition  is  the 
original  ont',  rather  than  that  of  the  Semites,  which  makes 
one  personage,  Adam,  the  first  man,  and  another,  Noah, 
the  navigator  of  the  Flood.  Supposing,  then,  that  these 
two  personages  were  but  one  in  the  original  form  of  the 
tradition,  how  did  they  become  separated,  so  that  the  de- 
scent from  Eden  was  allotted  to  the  one,  and  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Flood,  to  the  other .' 

The  reply  is,  that  this  separation  was  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  early  local  separation  of  the  two  races,  from 
whom  we  have  the  two  forms  of  the  narrative.' 

The  earliest  Semitic  traditions  of  a  semi-historic  char- 
acter which  have  been  preserved,  are  those  of  the  Assyrio- 
Chaldaic  peoples.  From  these  it  appears  that  the,  two 
peoples,  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldacans.  were  originally  one, 
which  came  from  the  Fast,  and,  arriving  on  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  gradually  moved  up  the  Euphrates  to 
its  juncti<m  with  the  Tigris.  Here,  after  a  long  settle- 
ment, they  separated,  the  one  band  moving  up  the  Tigris 
to  found  Nineveh  and  its  circumjacent  cities,  Rehoboth, 
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Calah.  etc..  wliile  ihe  other,  remaining,  became  the  Chal- 
dscans  and  the  founders  of  Babylon.  The  Sanskrit  word 
tigra,  "arrow,"  has  been  preserved  in  the  name  of  the 
Tigris,  (*'  the  arrow-swift  river") ;  In  modern  Persian  Tir. 
This  word  Tigra  is  the  Diglaand  Diglath  of  the  Aramaean 
and  Arabic, — and  the  Hebrew  Dekel,  —  which,  with  the 
article,  made  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  river,  Hid-<lekcl  or 
rather  Khid-dekcl.  The  name  Tigra,  being  preserved  in 
Us  Ar)-an  form  among  the  Chalda^ans.  is  perhaps  a  relic 
of  the  Aryan  temporary  rule  of  Chaldaca,  unilcr  Zathraus 
or  Zoroaster,  which  is  recorded  by  Jierosiis.  The  first 
historic  dynasty  of  Chaldaea,  recorded  by  this  ancient 
Babylonian  priest  and  historian,  is  his  "  Median  "  dynasty, 
which,  he  stales,  (according  to  Syncellus,  who  quotes 
him,)  was  founded  by  Zoroaster.  Many  circumstances 
confirm  this  temporary  Aryan  rule  of  Chaldsea,  which 
must  have  taken  place  about  a  century  after  the  Semitic 
occupation  of  the  country.  After  the  foundation  of  Ercch 
by  the  Semites,  about  2300-2350  B.C.,  this  establishment 
of  a  foreign,  *'  Median,"  dynasty,  in  Chaldxa,  (probably 
by  conquest  of  the  Semite  Chaldaeans  or  of  their  foreign 
kings),  —  by  "Zoroaster/*  —  (whose  name  is,  more  cor- 
rectly, Zathraus,  Zarathust,  or  Sisathra.)  —  is  the  first 
event  which  /listoiy,  as  we  have  it  in  Berosus  and  the 
Greek  writers,  records  of  that  country.  T/ie  tablets^  how- 
ever, give  a  very  early  conquest  hy  Jliamitcs  from  Snsa. 
That  the  Semite  Chaldaeans  had  already  dispossessed 
previous  occupants  of  the  Cushitc  race  is  quite  probable. 
A  Cushite  fusion  with  the  Semite  Chaldieans  is  clearly 
to  be  inferred  both  from  the  inscribed  tablets  and  from 
the  early  historians,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
name  of  one  of  the  early  Chaldxan  cities,  Cutha,  was 
derived  from  "Cush." 

The  Semite  Chaldxans  (originally  including  the  Assyr- 
ians) came,  as  has  been  said,  "  from  the  East."  Where 
was  this  East?  In  the  understanding  of  the  Aramsan- 
Hebrews  and  of  the  Chaldxaus,  it  was  the  region  to  the 
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east  of  Elam  and  the  Elamitic  Gulf,  —  in  other  words, 
India.  \{  we  glance  at  the  map  of  Asia  and  pass  the 
eye  eastward  along  the  north  coast  of  the  Arabian  Sea, 
the  first  important  geographical  feature  we  encounter  is  the 
vast  delta  of  the  Indus,  extending  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  along  the  coast  of  North-west  India.  The 
great  river,  which  here  pours  its  floods  into  the  sea  by  a 
multitude  of  mouths,  is  undoubtedly  the  "Pison"  of 
Genesis,  "which  compasselh  the  whole  land  of  Havilah." 
The  land  of  Ophir,  identical  with  Havilah,  was  "from 
Mesha  to  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  East  "  or  of  India. 
This  Havilah,  compassed  by  the  Indus,  was  thus  the 
Delta  of  the  Indus,  and  perhaps  part  of  the  Penjab,  and 
Mount  Sephar,  the  first  mountain  of  India,  should  be  the 
Solymaun  '  range,  bounding  India  and  Bcloochistan. 

The  land  of  Havilah  or  Ophir»  thus  identified  with  the 
Delta  of  the  Indus,  was,  according  to  Professor  Georg 
Ebers,  "called  in  Sanskrit  the  land  of  cowherds,  '  Ab- 
hira."*  This  word  Abhira  was  pronounced  Avira,=Ophir. 
The  Pan'chatantra  (i.  v.  88)  says,  of  thu  richness  in  pre- 
cious stones  of  this  gold-sanded  land  of  Avira,  "In  the 
land  of  Abhira  the  cowherds  sell  the  moon-crystal"  \pnyx 
of  Gen.?]  "for  three  cowries."  (Ebers,  "^gypten  und 
die  Biichcr  Mose's,"  i.  32.) 

The  North  of  India  being  occupied  chiefly  by  a  Cushite 
or  "Ethiopian"  race,  the  Dasyu  or  Sudras,  whose  existence 
would  become  known,  through  the  trading  voyages  of 
Solomon's  ships  and  the  Phcenicians,  to  the  compiler  of 
"Genesis,"  a  writer  unquestionably  not  earlier  than,  and 
probably  of,  the  Solomonic  period.  (B,C,  1015  to  B.C.  975.) 
—  the  Ftuh',  Gheon,  Gihon  or  Ganges,  which  was  supposed 
in  the  infancy  of  geographical  ideas,  to  be  continued  in 

*  The  Dime  of  Solomon,  (Sotynun  or  Suleiman  in  Arabic.)  prcKrved  in  that  of 
this  range,  which  bftunds  "the  land  vX  Ophir,"  may  have  defended  frnm  Ihc  time 
when  the  shijw..  built  by  Solomon  at  E/ion-gebcr,  at  the  htad  n\  the  Red  J^ea.  ^IM 
to  UiDse  rich  lands  in  company  with  tboM  of  HiRun  of  Tyre,  and  brouj^lil  frum  Uphir 
the  preciouK  raeUN,  "  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks."  the  latter  being  Indian  ipcculties., 
not  found  in  Arabia,  where  some  would  place  Ophir. 
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the  Nile,  flowing  under  the  sea  for  that  purpose,  was 
hence,  in  Genesis,  said  to  "flow  round  the  whole  laud  of 
Ethiopia,"  viz.,  round  the  Asiatic  Kush  or  North  India, 
and  round  the  African  Kush,  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and 
Egypt.  It  is  y-ue  the  black  or  Sudra  race  was  then 
already  dominated  by  a  comparatively  light-complexioned 
race,  the  Indo-Aryans  ;  but  then,  as  now,  the  numbers 
of  -these,  the  Brahmans  of  to-day,  were  small  in  compari- 
son to  the  dark  multitudes  whom  they  governed.'  These 
Asiatic  Kush  or  Ethiopians,  according  to  Herodotus,  (who 
describes  the  Chaldaean  branch,)  presented  the  same  dif- 
ferences of  features,  hair,  etc.,  to  the  African  variety,  as 
are  found  to-day  between  the  Sudras  and  Nubians. 

Hut  the  primal  "garden"  or  starting-point  of  the 
Semites,  was  "  planted,**  according  to  Genesis,  "  East- 
ward," (India-ward.)  in  "Eden."  The  land  of  Ophir  or 
Havilah,  with  its  boundaries  "  Mesha"  and  the  "mount" 
of  *'Sephar,"  were  well-known  to  the  compiler.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  in  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  that  we  are  to  seek 
for  "Eden."  for  if  it  had  been,  according  to  Hebrew  belief, 
in  that  well-known  region,  the*  fact  would  have  been  men- 
tioned. Wc  must  still  go  "  Eastward  "  in  our  search  for 
"Eden,"  faaving,  however,  the  important  detail  as  a  guide, 
that  within  "  Eden  "  the  sources  of  the  Indus  and  the 
Ganges  are  to  be  looked  for,  together  with  those  of  two 
important  rivers,  believed  by  the  simple  lore  of  the  pe- 
riod, to  be  identical  with  Euphrates  and  Tigris, — and  that 
these  four  great  rivers  shall  flow  to  the  north,  the  south, 
the  east  and  the  west. 

Tracing  upward  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  we  find  it  ex- 
tending nurth-eastwardly,  parallel  to  the  north-west 
boundary  of  India,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  plain  from 
the  Solymaun  range,  whose  eastern  slope  it  drains,  until  it 
includes  Kashmir  and  "  Little  Thibet."  The  valley  or 
drainage  of  the  river,  now  embracing  the  whole  table-land 

■  Apiileiuff  »p«ikJi  of  India  as  beiog  peopled  m  hU  dsy  by  the  Arii  (Aiym)  and 
iEthiopii  (Cushitei). 
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developed  into  various  modifications  by  external  agencies  and  influ- 
ences. Formerly  the  Hebrew  tongue  was.  by  many  scholars,  advo- 
cated as  the  orig^inal  idiom:  ...  at  present  the  scale  of  probability 
inclines  more  to  the  Sanscrit." 

Professor  Max  Miiller  and  Baron  Bunsen  maintain  that 
the  Sanskrit  and  Semitic  tongues  are  alike  modifications 
of  a  common  original, — a  still  more  ancient  language  of 
Central  Asia. 

The  Vedic  tradition  of  Matiuh,  the  founder  of  Aryan 
rule  in  India,  makes  him  not  only  the  first  man  and  son 
of  God,  (Brahma.)  but  also  the  Noah  of  the  Aryan  deluge. 
The  greater  simplicity  of  this  tradition  in  its  primitive 
form,  the  combining  in  a  single  story  and  a  single  indi- 
vidual the  two  events,  of  human  origin,  and  of  the  con- 
ducting of  man  through  the  perils  of  the  Floo<I,  is  a  strong 
argument,  (In  addition  to  otiier  indications  of  greater  anti- 
quity,) for  concluding  that  this  form  of  the  tradition  is  the 
original  one,  rather  than  that  of  the  Semites,  which  makes 
one  personage,  Adam,  the  first  man,  and  another,  Noah, 
the  navigator  of  the  Flood.  Supposing,  then,  that  these 
two  personages  were  but  one  in  the  original  form  of  the 
tradition,  how  did  they  becon^e  separated,  so  that  tlie  de- 
scent from  Kden  was  allotted  to  the  one,  and  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Flood,  to  the  other  ? 

The  reply  is,  that  this  separation  was  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  early  local  separation  of  the  two  races,  from 
whom  we  have  the  two  forms  of  the  narrative.' 

The  earliest  Semitic  traditions  of  a  semi-historic  char- 
acter which  have  been  preserved,  are  those  of  the  Assyrio- 
Chaldaic  peoples.  From  these  it  appears  that  the  two 
peoples,  the  Assyrians  and  Chalda^ans,  were  originally  one, 
which  came  from  the  ICast,  and,  arriving  on  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  gradually  moved  up  the  Euphrates  to 

1~  its  junction  with  the  Tigris.  Here,  after  a  long  settle- 
ment, they  separated,  the  one  band  moving  up  the  Tigris 
to  found  Nineveh  and  its  circumjacent  cities,  Rehoboth,, 
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Calah,  etc.,  while  the  other,  remaining,  became  the  Chal- 
dacans  and  the  founders  of  Babylon.  The  Sanskrit  word 
tigra,  "arrow,"  has  been  preserved  in  the  name  of  the 
Tigris,  ("the  arrow-swift  river");  in  modern  Persian  T?r. 
This  word  Tigra  is  the  Diglaand  Diglath  of  the  Aramzean 
and  Arabic, — and  the  Hebrew  Dekel,  —  which,  with  the 
article,  made  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  river,  Hid-dekel  or 
rather  Khid-dekel,  The  name  Tigra,  being  preserved  in 
its  Arj'an  form  among  the  Chaldicans,  is  perhaps  a  relic 
of  the  Aryan  temporary  rule  of  Chaldaea,  nn^er  7athraus 
or  Zoroaster,  which  is  recorded  by  Hcrosus.  The  first 
historic  dynasty  of  Chaldaea,  recorded  by  this  ancient 
Babylonian  priest  and  historian,  is  his  "  Median  "  dynasty, 
which,  he  states,  (according  to  SyncelUis,  who  quotes 
him,)  was  founded  by  Zoroaster.  Many  circumstances 
confirm  this  temporary  Aryan  rule  of  Chaldaea,  which 
must  have  taken  place  about  a  century  after  the  Semitic 
occupation  of  the  country.  After  the  foundation  of  Ercch 
by  the  Semites,  about  2300-2350  B  C,  this  establishment 
of  a  foreign,  "Median,"  dynasty,  in  Chaldaia,  (probably 
by  conquest  of  the  Semite  Chaldaeans  or  of  their  foreign 
kings),  —  by  "Zoroaster,"  —  (whose  name  is,  more  cor- 
rectly, Zathraus,  Zarathust,  or  Sisathra,)  —  is  the  first 
event  which  history^  as  we  have  it  in  Berosus  and  the 
Greek  writers,  records  of  that  country.  The  tablets^  how- 
ever, give  a  very  early  conquest  by  Elamitcs  from  Snsa. 
That  the  Semite  Chaldieans  had  already  dispossessed 
previous  occupants  of  the  Cushite  race  is  quite  probable. 
A  Cushite  fusion  with  the  Semite  Chaldienns  is  clearly 
to  be  inferred  both  from  the  inscribed  tablets  and  from 
the  early  historians,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
name  of  one  of  the  early  Chaldaean  cities,  Cutha,  was 
derived  from  "Cush." 

The  Semite  Chaldaans  (originally  including  the  Assyr- 
ians) came,  as  has  been  said,  "  from  the  East."  Where 
was  this  East  ?  In  the  understanding  of  the  Aramican- 
Hebrews  and  of  the  Chaldxans,  it  was  the  region  to  the 
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developed  into  varimis  modification.-;  by  external  agencies  and  influ- 
ences. Formerly  the  Hebrew  tongue  was.  by  many  scholars,  advo- 
cated as  the  origina]  idiom :  ...  at  present  the  scale  uf  ])robability 
inclines  more  to  the  Sanscrit." 

Professor  Max  Miiller  and  Baron  Bunsen  maintain  that 
the  Sanskrit  and  Semitic  tongues  arc  alike  modifications 
of  a  common  original,  —  a  still  more  ancient  language  of 
Central  Asia. 

The  Vodic  tradition  of  Manuh,  the  founder  of  Aryan 
rule  in  India,  makes  him  not  only  the  first  man  and  son 
of  God,  (Hrahma.)  but  also  the  Noah  of  the  Aryan  deluge. 
The  greater  simplicity  of  this  tr.idiiion  in  its  primitive 
form,  the  combining  in  a  single  story  and  a  single  indi- 
vidual the  two  events,  of  human  origin,  and  of  the  con- 
ducting of  man  through  the  perils  of  the  Flood,  is  a  strong 
argument,  (in  addition  to  other  indications  of  greater  anti- 
qitity,)  for  concluding  that  this  form  of  the  tradition  is  the 
original  one,  rather  than  that  of  the  Semites,  which  makes 
one  personage,  Adam,  the  first  man,  and  another,  Noah, 
the  navigator  of  the  FUkxI.  Supposing,  then,  that  these 
two  personages  were  but  one  in  the  original  form  of  the 
tradition,  how  did  they  become  separated,  so  that  the  de- 
scent from  Kden  was  allotted  to  the  one,  and  the  nayiga- 
tion  of  the  Flood,  to  the  other  ? 

The  reply  is,  that  this  separation  was  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  early  local  separation  of  the  two  races,  from 
whom  we  have  the  two  forms  of  the  narrative.' 

The  earliest  Semitic  traditions  of  a  semi-historic  char- 
acter which  have  been  preserved,  are  those  of  the  Assyrio- 
Chaldaie  peoples.  From  these  it  appears  that  the  two 
peoples,  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldaeans,  were  originally  one, 
which  came  from  the  East,  and,  arriving  on  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  gradually  moved  up  the  Euphrates  to 
its  junction  with  the  Tigris.  Here,  after  a  long  settle- 
ment, they  separated,  the  one  band  moving  up  the  Tigris 
to  found  Nineveh  and  its  circumjacent  cities,  Rehoboth, 


■  This  point  will  receive  turUtcf  Uluatnliun  aa  wc  proceod. 
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Calah,  etc.,  while  the  other,  remaining,  became  the  Chal- 
dasans  and  ihe  founders  of  Babylon.  The  Sanskrit  word 
tigra,  "arrow,"  has  been  preserved  in  the  name  of  the 
Tigris,  ("the  arrow-swift  river");  in  modern  Persian  Tin 
This  word  Tigra  is  the  Diglaand  Diglath  of  the  Aramaean 
and  Arabic, — and  the  Hebrew  Dckel,  —  which,  with  the 
article,  made  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  river,  Hid-dekel  or 
rather  Khid-dekel.  The  name  Tigra.  being  preserved  in 
its  Arj'an  form  among  the  Chaldxans,  is  perhaps  a  relic 
of  the  Aryan  temporary  rule  of  Chaldsea,  un^ler  Zathraus 
or  Zoroaster,  which  is  recorded  by  Berosus.  The  first 
historic  dynasty  of  Chald^ea,  recorded  by  this  ancient 
Babylonian  priest  and  historian,  is  his  "  Median  "  dynasty, 
which,  he  states,  (according  to  Syncellus,  who  quotes 
him,)  was  founded  by  Zoroaster.  Many  circumstances 
confirm  this  temporary  Aryan  rule  of  Chaldasa,  which 
must  have  taken  place  about  a  century  after  the  Semitic 
occupation  of  the  country.  After  the  foundation  of  Erech 
by  the  Semites,  about  2300-2350  B.C.,  this  establishment 
of  a  foreign,  "Median/'  dynasty,  in  Chaldaia,  (probably 
by  conquest  of  the  Semite  Chaldeans  or  of  their  foreign 
kings),  —  by  "Zoroaster,"  —  (whose  name  is,  more  cor- 
rectly, Zathraus,  Zaralhust,  or  Sisathra,)  —  is  the  first 
event  which  history^  as  we  have  it  in  Berosus  and  the 
Greek  writers,  records  of  that  country.  The  tablets^  how- 
ever, give  a  very  early  conquest  by  Elamites  from  Snsa. 
That  the  Semite  Chaldseans  had  already  dispossessed 
previous  occupants  of  the  Cushite  race  is  quite  probable. 
A  Cushite  fusion  with  the  Semite  ChaUlaeans  is  clearly 
to  be  inferred  both  from  the  inscribed  tablets  and  from 
the  early  historians,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
name  of  one  of  the  early  Chaldaean  cities,  Cutha,  was 
derived  from  "Gush." 

The  Semite  Chaldseans  (originally  including  the  Assyr- 
ians) came,  as  has  been  said,  '*  from  the  East."  Where 
was  this  East.'  In  the  understanding  of  the  Aramaean- 
Hebrews  and  of  the  Chalda:ans,  it  was  the  region  to  the 
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cast  of  Elam  and  the  Elamitic  Gulf,  —  in  other  words, 
!mim.  If  we  glance  at  the  map  of  Asia  and  pass  the 
eye  eastward  along  the  north  coast  of  the  Arabian  Sea, 
the  first  important  gcogra^ihical  feature  we  encounter  is  ibe 
vast  delta  of  the  Indus,  extending  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  along  the  coast  of  North-west  India.  The 
great  river,  which  here  pours  its  floods  into  the  sea  by  a 
multitude  of  mouths,  is  undoubtedly  the  *' Pison  *'  of 
Genesis,  "which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Havilah." 
The  land  of  Ophir,  identical  with  Havilah,  was  "from 
Mesha  to  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  East  '*  or  of  India. 
This  Havilah,  compassed  by  the  Indus,  was  thus  the 
Delta  of  the  Indus,  and  perhaps  part  of  the  Penjab.  and 
Mount  Scphar.  the  first  mountain  of  India,  should  be  the 
Solymaun  '  range,  bounding  India  and  Bcloochistan. 

The  land  of  Havilah  or  Ophir,  thus  identified  with  the 
Delta  of  the  Indus»  was.  according  to  Professor  Georg 
Ebers,  **  called  in  Sanskrit  the  land  of  cowherds.  '  Ab~1 
btra-'"  This  word  Abhtra  was  pronounced  Avira.=Ophir. 
The  Pan'chatanlm  (i.  v,  8S)  says,  of  the  richness  in  pre- 
cious stones  of  this  gold-sanded  land  of  Avira,  *'In  the 
Und  of  Abhira  the  cowherds  sell  the  moon-crystal "  [mt^jt 
of  Gen.?]  "for  three  cowries."  (Ebers,  ".-Egypien  und 
die  Bilcher  MoseV  J-  32.) 

T^e  Xorth  of  India  being  occupied  chiefly  by  a  Cusbite 
or  •*  Ethiopian  "  race,  the  Dasyu  or  Sudras,  whose  existence 
vroutd  become  known,  thrvwgh  the  trading  voyages  of 
Solomon's  ships  and  the  Phoenicians,  to  the  compiler  of 
"Genesis,"  a  writer  unquestionably  not  earlier  than,  and 
probabjy  of,  the  Solomonic  period,  (B.C.  1015  to  B.C,  075,) 
—  the  ffw^  Gheon,  Gihon  or  Ganges,  which  was  supposed 
ta  the  infancy  of  geographical  ideas,  to  be  continued  in 

*  TW  MMC  el  Sofaae^  rSe^RdMi  ec  5i1  !■■■  ia  Af^icV  p«CMH^  m  tliat  of 
Ai»  ««e.  ««kfc  bw*Ai  -t»«  Ind  of  OvUr,"  my  tew  dnrrfiihil  Eraa  'Om  tiwe 
«W»  tW  *^pav  bdk  %  fih»i»  tt  Eite»«A«r.  at  Ac  \mA  at  tW  Rnd  S«^  aaUoS 

■tf  Jhk*i  .  wtwrt  *at  iwbM  pba  Oy>ir^ 
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the  Nile,  flowing  under  the  sea  for  that  purpose,  was 
hence,  in  Genesis,  said  to  "flow  round  the  xvltoU  hind  of 
Ethiopia,"  viz.,  round  the  Asiatic  Kush  or  North  India, 
and  round  ihe  African  Kush,  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and 
Egypt.  It  is  true  the  black  or  Sudra  race  was  then 
already  dominated  by  a  comparatively  light-complcxioned 
race,  the  Indo-Aryans ;  but  then,  as  now,  the  numbers 
of  -these,  the  Brahmans  of  to-day,  were  small  in  compari- 
son to  the  dark  multitudes  whom  they  governed.'  These 
Asiatic  Kush  or  Ethiopians,  according  to  Herodotus,  (who 
describes  the  ChaldKati  branch,)  presented  the  same  dif- 
ferences of  features,  hair,  etc.,  to  the  African  variety,  as 
are  found  to-day  between  the  Sudras  and  Nubians. 

But  the  primal  "garden"  or  starting-point  of  the 
Semites,  was  '*  planted,"  according  to  Genesis,  "  East- 
ward," (India-ward.)  in  "Eden."  The  land  of  Ophir  or 
Havilah,  with  its  boundaries  "Mesha"  and  the  "mount" 
of  "Sephar,"  were  well-known  to  the  compiler.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  in  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  that  we  are  to  seek 
for  "Eden,"  for  if  it  had  been,  according  to  Hebrew  belief, 
in  that  well-known  region,  the  fact  would  have  been  men- 
tioned. We  must  still  go  "Eastward"  in  our  search  for 
"Eden,"  having,  however,  the  important  detail  as  a  guide, 
that  within  "Eden"  the  sources  of  the  Indus  and  the 
Ganges  are  to  be  looked  for,  together  with  those  of  two 
important  rivers,  believed  by  the  simple  lore  of  the  pe- 
riod, to  be  identical  with  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  —  and  that 
these  four  great  rivers  shall  flow  to  the  north,  the  south. 
the  east  and  the  west. 

Tracing  upward  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  we  find  it  ex- 
tending north-east  wardly,  parallel  to  the  north-west 
boundary  of  India,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  plain  from 
the  Solymaun  range,  whose  eastern  slope  it  drains,  until  it 
includes  Kashmir  and  "  Little  Thibet."  The  valley  or 
drainage  of  the  river,  now  embracing  the  whole  table-land 

*  Apuleiufi  spealu  of  India  u  being  pMpled  in  hte  <iay  by  th«  Aril  (AryanvJ  uid 
AEthlopii  (Cuabites). 
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east  of  Elam  and  the  Elamitic  Gulf,  —  in  other  words, 
India.  If  we  glance  at  the  map  of  Asia  and  pass  the 
eye  eastward  along  the  north  coast  of  the  Arabian  Sea, 
the  first  important  geographical  feature  we  encounter  is  the 
vast  delta  of  the  Indus,  extending  fur  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles  along  the  coast  of  North-west  India.  The 
great  river,  which  here  pours  its  floods  into  the  sea  by  a 
multitude  of  mouths,  is  undoubtedly  the  *'Pison"  of 
Genesis,  "which  compasscth  the  whole  land  of  Havilah." 
The  land  of  Ophir,  identical  with  Havilah,  was  "from 
Mesha  to  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  East "  or  of  India. 
This  Havilah,  compassed  by  the  Indus,  was  thus  the 
Delta  of  the  Indus,  and  perhaps  part  of  the  PenjM),  and 
Mount  Sephar,  the  first  mountain  of  India,  should  be  the 
Solymaun  '  range,  bounding  India  and  Beloochistan. 

The  land  of  Havilah  or  Ophir,  thus  identified  with  the 
Delta  of  the  Indus,  was.  according  to  Professor  Georg 
Ebers,  "called  in  Sanskrit  the  land  of  cowherds,  '  Ab- 
hira."*  This  word  Abbira  was  pronounced  Avira,=Ophir. 
The  Pan'chatantra  (i.  v.  %^)  says,  of  the  richness  in  pre- 
cious stones  of  this  gold-sanded  land  of  Avira,  "In  the 
land  of  Abhira  the  cowherds  sell  the  moon-crystal"  \pnyx 
of  Gen.?]  "for  three  cowries."  (Ebcrs,  "jEgyptcn  und 
die  Biicher  Mose's,"  i.  32.) 

The  North  of  India  being  occupied  chiefly  by  a  Cushite 
or  "  Ethiopian  "  race,  the  Dasyu  or  Sudras.  whose  existence 
would  become  known,  through  the  trading  voyages  of 
Solomon's  ships  and  the  Phoenicians,  to  the  compiler  of 
"Genesis,"  a  writer  unquestionably  not  earlier  than,  and 
probably  of,  the  Solomonic  period,  (B.C.  1015  to  B.C.  975,) 
—  the  rvfiw,  Gheon,  Gihon  or  Ganges,  which  was  supposed 
in  the  infancy  of  geographical  ideas,  to  be  continued  in 

*  The  name  of  Sclotnon.  (Solymsn  oc  Suleiman  in  Arabic)  prcien-ed  in  WrnX  of 
thiM  ninge,  wtiich  bounds  "the  Und  of  Opiiir,"  ni2y  have  descended  fioni  Lhe  time 
when  ttie  »hi)>»,  luiiU  b>'  SoU'imiti  at  Bijon-i^i'ber,  at  thv  head  rif  ttte  Red  Sn,  uiled 
to  thnse  ricli  lands  in  company  with  those  of  Hiiara  of  Tyre,  and  brought  from  Ophir 
the  precioub  metals,  "  ivory,  apes,  and  peacnclu."  the  Utter  being  Indian  specialties, 
not  faund  iH  Afiidia,  where  some  would  pUce  Ophir. 
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the  Nile,  flowing  under  the  sea  for  that  purpose,  was 
hence,  in  Genesis,  said  to  "How  round  the  xvholc  land  of 
Ethiopia,"  viz.,  round  the  Asiatic  Kush  or  North  India, 
and  round  the  African  Kush,  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and 
Egypt.  It  is  true  the  black  or  Sudra  race  was  then 
already  dominated  by  a  comparatively  light-complexioncd 
race,  the  Indo-Aryans  ;  but  then,  as  now,  the  numbers 
of  -these,  the  Rrahmans  of  to-day,  were  small  in  compari- 
son to  the  dark  in  altitudes  whom  ihey  governed.'  These 
Asiatic  Kush  or  Ethiopians,  accc»rding  to  Herodotus,  (who 
describes  the  Chaldsean  branch,)  presented  the  same  dif- 
ferences of  features,  hair,  etc.,  to  the  African  variety,  as 
arc  found  to-day  between  the  Sudras  and  Nubians. 

Hut  the  primal  "garden"  or  starting-point  of  the 
Semites,  was  "  planted,'*  according  to  Genesis,  "  East- 
ward," (India-ward,)  in  ••  Eden."  The  land  of  Ophir  or 
Havilah,  with  its  boimdaries  "Mesha"  and  the  "mount" 
of  "Sephar,"  were  well-known  to  the  compiler.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  in  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  that  we  are  to  seek 
for  ^'Eden,'*  for  if  it  had  been,  according  to  Hebrew  belief, 
in  that  well-known  region,  the  fact  would  have  been  men- 
tioned. Wc  must  still  go  "Eastward"  in  our  search  for 
"Eden,"  having,  however,  the  important  detail  as  a  guide, 
that  within  **Edeii"  the  sources  of  the  Indus  and  the 
Ganges  are  to  be  looked  for,  together  with  those  of  two 
important  rivers,  believed  by  the  simple  lore  of  the  pe- 
riod, to  be  identical  with  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  —  and  that 
these  four  great  rivers  shall  flow  to  the  north,  the  south, 
the  east  and  the  west. 

Tracing  upward  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  we  find  it  ex- 
tending north-eastwardly,  parallel  to  the  north-west 
boundary  of  India,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  plain  from 
the  Solymaun  range,  whose  eastern  slope  it  drains,  until  it 
includes  Kashmir  and  "  Little  Thibet."  The  valley  or 
drainage  of  the  river,  now  embracing  the  whole  tableland 

■  Ap»lcio«  speaks  of  India  as  being  peopled  in  his  day  by  the  Arii  (Aryans)  and 
JEthiopii  (Cufthites). 
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known  by  those  names,  here  turns  to  the  south-eastward, 
the  great  stream  and  its  tributaries  washing  the  bases 
of  the  Kuenlun  range,  declared  by  the  Chinese  tradition  to 
be  the  primal  seat  of  man,  on  the  north,  and  those  of 
the  mouDtain  of  "Manu's  descent,"  the  Himalaya,  on  the 
south.  Not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  colossal  Uhawalagiri 
and  Nanda-tlevi,  and  near  the  little  town  of  Gartokh,  lies 
the  group  of  lakes  called  Ravana-Rhada  or  Manasa-rowar. 
From  these,  or  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  from  the 
central  one  of  the  group,  the  four  greatest  rivers  of  India 
take  their  rise ;  the  Indus  flowing  to  the  north,  the 
Ganges  and  its  chief  branch  the  Gogra  to  the  south, 
the  Brahmapootra  to  the  east,  and  the  Suilej  to  the  west. 
The  Indus,  Brahmapootra  and  Sutlej  actually  rise  in  the 
lakes,  the  Ganges  and  Gogra  not  far  from  them  on 
the  north  slope  of  Nanda-devi.  The  names  of  the  Ghcon 
and  risen  (Ganges  and  Indus)  seem  to  have  been  trans- 
planted by  migrating  tribes  (probably  the  Irano-Aryans) 
to  the  north  slope  of  the  Kuenlun-Koosh  chain,  where 
they  survive  in  those  of  the  Gihon  and  Sihon,'  the  Oxus 
and  Jaxartes  of  the  Greeks,  which  rise  there. 

I  cannot  but  regard  this  central  and  well-watered  pla- 
teau of  Kashmir  and  Little  Thibet,  together-  with  the 
slopes  and  plateaux  adjoining  it  to  the  north  and  west,  in 
Great  Thibet  and  Afghanistan,  as  the  original  scat  of  the 
four  great  races,  all  whose  traditions  point  towards  it. 
The  Gheon  and  Pison  were  so  firmly  rooted  in  the  Semite 
tradition  that  they  could  not  be  separated  from  it  even  by 
those  great  gaps  of  space  and  time  which  scpai'ated  the 
residence  on  their  shores  from  that  on  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris.  Natural  as  it  was  that  the  two  latter  great 
Streams,  so  familiar  to  the  later  life  of  the  Semites,  should 
take  the  places  of  two  of  the  four  original  rivers  in  the 
tradition,  —  (that  is,  of  the  remote  and  forgotten  Brahma- 
pootra and  of  the  Sutlej.)  —  the  former  two,  the  Gheon  and 
Pison,  were  still  remembered,  and  the  Pison  still  kttoxvn 

^  Jihoon,  f^ihoon.     \\sa  called  Aiiioo  and  ^Ir.  or  A[not>•Darb^  Slr-Uaria. 
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by  report  of  traders;  —  these  could  not  be  supplanted, — 
they  had  tw  actual  representatives  to  take  their  places,  on 
the  Mesopotamian  plains  nor  in  the  little  world  of  Hebrew 
knowledge,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  extraordinary  fiction 
of  the  Gheon  flowing  under  the  Arabian  Sea  and  rc-appcar- 
ing  as  the  Nile.  It  is  clear  moreover,  that  the  Hebrews 
believed  the  Iicad-waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  to 
rise  near  those  of  the  Gheon  and  Pison.  This  point  of 
common  origin  could  hardly  have  been  xvestxvarMy  from  ■ 
the  new  home  of  the  Semites,  (that  is,  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  actmilly  rose.)  because 
the  Chaldrean  traditions  declared  their  race  to  come  from 
the  East,'  and  the  Hebrew  "garden**  where  the  "four 
rivers"  rose  was  to  the  "  Eastward."  The  point  of  origin 
then,  of  the  Semites,  must  be  sought,  (according  to  their 
traditions,)  first  in  an  Eastward  or  India-ward  direction, 
secondly  at  a  place  where  four  rivers  of  the  first  class  rise. 
thirdly  at  the  actual  origin  of  "Gheon"  and  "Pison." 
since  it  is  impossible  to  identify  it  with  the  actual  sources 
of  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  The  philological  argument, 
which  indicates  a  common  language  at  the  centre  of  Asia 
as  the  source  of  both  the  Semite  and  Aryan  groups  of 
languages,  confirms  the  argument  from  tradition. 

Nor  is  the  bracing  climate  of  Little  Thibet  an  objection 
of  force.  The  climate,  tbough  not  a  hot  onci  is  a  re- 
markably even  one,  and  less  coid  than  that  of  Eastern  or 
Greater  Thibet.  The  great  elevation  of  its  plains  does 
not  produce  severe  cold  ;  the  snow-line  is  from  thirty-five 
hundred  to  four  thousand  feet  above  them;  and  all  the 
cereals  and  fruits  of  temperate  climates  grow  in  abun- 
dance. It  is  a  climate  particularly  adapted  to  grass,  and 
to  animal  life;  wild  and  domesticated  animals  of  many 
varieties  swarm  in  countless  herds.  The  vast  mountain- 
walls,  of  the  Kuenlun  on  the  north,  the  Kara  Korum  and 


'  The  acltol  primitive  history  of  the  Chaldsuu  aHifrrms  the  tniclitiiin,  as  for  as 
known.  34  wc  fin<t  ihrm  fir%t  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  and  thence  working 
wrttm-arttly  up  that  stream  and  the  Ti]jtu. 
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its  spur  the  Giangri  range  on  the  cast,  the  Himala  on  the 
south,  and  the  Afghan  mountains  on  the  west,  keep  off 
fierce  winds,  and  have  the  same  effect  in  moderating  the 
wintry  climate,  as  the  near  neighborhood  of  the  Alps  and 
Apennines  has  upon  the  winter  temperature  of  the  Ri- 
viera of  Italy.' 

Gardening  or  small  farming  is  very  successful  on  the 
sunny  sheltered  slopes,  and  nothing  could  better  describe 
its  effect  and  the  general  character  of  the  climate  than  the 
simple  words  of  the  Vendidad  descriptive  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  Aryan  gardening.  This,  too,  corresponds  with  the 
character  of  a  divinely  planted  and  enclosed  "garden," 
given  to  Eden  in  the  Genesis  tradition.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  location  of  the  Khiva  oasis  in  the  Turanian 
plain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  (Gihon  or  Jihoon,  or 
Amoo,)  which  Canon  Rawlinson  suggests  as  that  of  **  Ary- 
anem-vaejo,'*  or  "Eden,"  will  not  answer  the  conditions 
of  ihe  />a  in  if iJt'sa,  (paradc^a,  Sanskrit,)  the  paradise.^rtn/tv/- 
enclosed,  or  walled  garden,  of  the  Zend.  No  mountain- 
walls  enclose  the  Khiva  oasis,  and  no  great  rivers  have 
their  source  in  it;  —  only  onc>  the  Oxus,  passing  through 
it;  —  the  climate  is  unlike  that  hinted  at,  rather  than 
described,  in  the  Vendidad,  and  its  unprotected  situation 
in  the  midst  of  Turanian  hordes  who  preceded  the  Aryans 
in  occupancy  of  that  country,  makes  it  impossible  to  re- 
gard it  as  that  delightful  and  safe  enclosed  abode,  toward 
which  the  Iranian  legend  seems  to  cast  a  backward  glance 
of  longing. 

That  the  Indo-Aryan  tradition  points  to  the  same  origi- 
nal dwelling-place  of  nations  is  of  course  unquestionable. 
Even  the  Turanian  legend,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  indicates  the  not  distant  northern  slope  of  the 
Kuenlun  as  the  starting-point  of  the  Turanian  wander- 
ings. The  Cushite  or  Cossian  (Cossaean,  Kisslan)  peo- 
ples, then,  being  in  all  probability  originally  located  on  the 

'  TIte  lower  pan  of  this  mountain  vaDe}'.  tCuhmir,  hat  a  soft  and  exquUiie  climate, 
a  '*  V2«t  profukion  "  of  flowers,  all  the  tcuiptoiUe  and  many  tropical  fruit*  anil  ccrcaU, 
and  nugniflcenl  trees. 
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south  slope  of  the  Koosh  about  Cabool,  and  the  Turanian 
tribes  \j\\  the  north  slope  of  the  Kuenlun,  the  primary  seat 
and  starting'point  uf  both  Aryans  and  Semites  is  to  be 
found  between  these  ranges  and  the  Himala,  in  the  enclosed 
lands  of  Little  Thibet  and  its  lower  terrace  Kashmir. 

The  description  of  Aryanem-va^jo  in  the  Vendidad  dis- 
tincrly  indicates  a  cool  but  temperate  climate,  and  a  coun- 
try originally  barren,  but  turned  by  cullivattoii  into  a  scene 
of  smiling  fertility.  From  this  home,  endeared  to  them 
by  its  own  qualities  and  by  the  successful  result  of  their 
labors,  they  would  seem  to  have  been  dislodged  by  a  cold 
change  in  the  climate,  and  snows,  accompanied  by  the 
famous  water-serpent  or  water-dragon  which  makes  such 
a  figure  in  all  early  myths. 

Whatever  be  thought  of  the  originality  of  the  "  garden- 
ing" feature  in  the  Semite  tradition,  {which  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  borrowed  frum  the  Aryans  during  that  tempo- 
rary ascendency  of  this  race  in  early  Chaldiean  history 
which  has  been  referred  to,)  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  in  most  of  its  features  the  Semite  tradition  is  an 
original  one,  —  including  those  of  the  serpent  and  the 
Flood.  (In  the  Apocalypse,  which  is  in  great  part  a  Hsumi 
of  early  myths,  these  two  features  are  brought  into  one 
in  the  dragon  which  casts  the  flood  from  his  mouth  ;  the 
same  is  the  case  with  the  water-dragon  Tiamat  of  the 
Chalda^an  tablets.) . 

The  climatic  changes  indicated  in  the  Vendidad  as 
interrupting  the  usually  even  temperature  of  the  early 
home,  arc  such  as  geological  investigation  shows  to  have 
occurred,  still  more  anciently  and  at  long  successive  inter- 
vals, in  that  region  and  adjoining  ones.  The  icy  entomb- 
ment of  the  great  Siberian  pachyderms  was  doubtless 
owing  to  warm  floods  from  the  melting  snows  of  the  great 
central  ranges,  descending  the  Siberian  rivers  in  an  un- 
usually warm  and  early  summer,  and  melting  the  icy  sub- 
soil in  the  valleys  of  the  Obi,  Yenisei,  etc.,  along  which 
the  mammoths  were  accustomed  to  graze.     This  treach- 
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eroijs  "water-serpent,"  turning  into  soft  nnid  of  great 
depth  the  usually  frozen  subsoil  which  made  good  the 
footing  of  these  immense  beasts  in  the  reedy  riverside 
marshes,  would  "mire"  them,  as  Indian  Hephants  arc 
often  '*  mired  "  at  this  day.  This  abnormally  hot  summer 
would  very  naturally  be  succeeded  by  a  winter  of  intense 
cold,  and  by  that  permanent  change  of  climate  which 
enclosed  the  creatures  in  their  icy  tombs  for  unknown 
thousands  of  years. 

Similar  changes  are  clearly  indicated  in  the  Vendidad. 
The  first  four  verses  of  the  first  Kargard,  containing  the 
revelation  of  Ahura-mazda  to  Zarathustra  (Zoroaster) 
respecting  Ar>'anem-va^jo,  are  as  follows; — (translation 
of  Dr.  Martin  Haug) :  — 

{%)  '*  Ahura-m.'iz<la  said  to  tlie  holy  Zoroaster;  —  ■  I  made,  most  holy 
Zoroaster,  into  a  delicious  spot  what  was  previously  quite  uninhabitable. 
For.  had  not  I,  most  holy  Zoroaster,  converted  into  a  delicious  8i>ot  what 
was  previously  quite  uninhabitable,  all  earthly  life  would  have  Ijcen 
poured  fortli  after  '  Aryancm  V'a^jo. 

(2)  "(Into  a  charming  region  1  converted  one  which  did  not  enjoy 
prosperity,  the  second  region  into  the  first :  in  opposition  to  it,  is  great 
destruction  of  the  living  ciiltivntinn.) 

(3)  *' As  the  first  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I,  who  am  Ahura- 
mazda,  creatt<l  Arj-ancni  Vaejo  of  good  capability.  Thereupon,  in 
opi>Dsition  lo  it.  Angrfi-mainyus,  the  death*dealing,  created  a  mighty 
serpent,  and  snow,  the  work  of  the  Uevas. 

(4)  "Ten  months  of  winter  are  there ^ two  months  of  summer  — 
(seven  months  of  summer  are  there,  five  montlts  of  winter:  the  Utter 
are  cold  as  to  water,  cold  as  to  cartli,  cold  as  to  trees ;  —  tlicre  is  mid- 
winter, the  heart  of  winter;  — there  all  around  falls  deep  sr.ow;  — 
there  is  the  direst  of  plagues.)"* 

The  meaninnj  of  this  ancient  description,  now  naturally 
grown  somewhat  enigmatical  through  the  immense  lapse 
of  time  and  the  changes  it  brings,  I  take  lo  be,  that  the 
Aryans,  aided  by  God,  (Ahura-raazda,)  had  succeeded  in 


•  r'crlia[)9  "from  .\r\aneni  Vafjo"  would  be  2  better  rcadini;. 

*  The  agr  of  llii»  pArpird  it,  placrd  bv  l5r.  Hang  at  not  \csn  than  laoo  B.C.  Ths 
trAdltlon  which  it  embodied,  »ti\l  more  the  events  reisorded  b%*  the  tradlcioo,  are,  of 
cuune,  miuiy  centuries  okler. 
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converting  "into  a  charming  region,"  "a  delicious  spot," 
Ar)'anem-vadjo.  which,  previously,  "did  not  enjoy  pros- 
perity," and  w;is  "quite  uninhabitable."  That  it  was  now 
*'of  good  capability  "  and  "the  first  best  of  regions  and 
countries."  '  That  there  supervened  a  change,  supposed 
to  be  caused  by  the  chief  of  demons,  AngrA-mainyus,  in 
which  there  fell,  first,  a  great  quantity  of  "  snow,  the  work 
of  the  Devas,"  or  demons  ;  —  that  this  became  "a  mighty 
serpent"  or  water-monster,  causing  "great  destruction  of 
the  living  cultivation  ;"  —  and  that,  in  the  end,  the  climate 
changed  to  such  a  degree,  that,  where  they  had  enjoyed 
*' seven  months  of  summer,"  and  suffered  only  "five  months 
of  winter,"  they  now  endured  "icn  months  of  winter"  to 
"two  months  of  summer,"  —  killing  the  trees,  and  freezing 
the  water  and  even  the  earth. 

The  water-monster,  now  a  hippopotamus,  (the  Egyptian 
Typhon  or  Set,)  now  a  crocodile,  now  a  vast  fish,  but  more 
oftdn  a  dragon  or  mighty  serpent,  appears  in  all  mytholo- 
gies, and  represents  water  in  its  various  forms  of  power 
and  terror.  The  sun,  in  the  sun-myth,  (as  he  descends 
into  the  sea,)  is  swallowed  by  it.  In  this  case,  it  appears 
to  represent  the  torrents' of  melted  snow,  descending  from 
the  mountains,  and  carrying  away  •*  the  living  cultivation." 
The  winding  line  of  surf  along  a  shore,  the  undulatory 
movement  of  waves,  the  while  complicated  coils  of  a 
torrent  among  the  rocks,  all  spoke  of  a  water-dragon  to 
the  early  man. 

The  march  of  the  Irano-Aryans,  after  leaving  Aryanem- 
vadjo,  is  very  clearly  traced  in  the  subsequent  verses  of 
this  Fargard,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
hereafter. 

The  descent  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Aryans  from 
Little  Thibet,  was  as  an  undivided  body,  probably  as  far 
as  Kashmir.'     At  about  this  period  and  place  they  must 

'  A  ni«mDr)'  of  the  lovely  Vale  of  K;tshmtf.  famuu^h  for  its  rusM,  seenu  enshrined 
in  the  exqiiiiiitc  Pcrhuii  myth,  that  the  rising  sun  received  \\a  rmy  hue  Irotn  passing 
r>ver  the  rtwRi  of  BJ*»,  while  at  belting  it  waft  ftimllarly  tinted  bjr  thoK  uf  the  cclcs- 
tisd  Paradise. 
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have  divided,  and  as  the  Irajiian  body  had  taken  Vanina 
or  Ahura  as  the  one  God  of  a  monotheistic  worship,  while 
the  Indo-Aryans  continued  to  add  new  gods,  beginning 
with  Indra  the  god  of  storm  and  rain,  (apparently  a  wor- 
ship of  fear,  and  derived  from  the  late  catastrophe,)  it  lias 
been  with  much  probability  surmised  that  relijjious  schism 
was  the  cause  of  the  separation.  In  the  first  Fargard's 
dfscription  of  the  Iranian  march,  much  allusion  is  made, 
to  schism,  as  still  existing  in  their  own  body.  It  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable  that  the  new  god  of  the  Indians,  Indra. 
should  figure  in  Iranian  mythology  as  a  chief<ounsellor 
of  the  Iranian  king  of  hell,  Aiird-mainyus,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  Iranian  golden-age  king  and  best  of  mon- 
archs,  Yima,  (Yemschid,)  is  doubtless  the  same  as  Yama, 
the  Indian  god  and  just  judge  of  the  infernal  regions. 

The  Semites,  from  their  actual  history,  their  traditions, 
and  their  language-aflinities,  must  be  supposed,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  have  come  from  neatly  the  same  spot  a#the 
Aryans.  Their  Paradise-and-f5ood-legend  seems  to  prove, 
by  its  coincidence  at  so  many  points  with  the  Aryan, 
more  than  this  ;  —  it  seems  to  prove  that  they  must  have 
lived  in  the  very  same  region  and  gone  through  the  same 
diluvial  catastrophe  as  did  the  Aryans.  I  can  only  regard 
them  as  neighboring,  probably  friendly  peoples,  living  on 
the  same  plateau  of  Little  Thibet,  which  was  probably 
entirely  covered,  in  its  extent  of  fifty  by  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  by  the  waters  of  the  great  inundation.  These 
waters  would  afterward  find  their  way  to  the  sea  by  the 
valleys  of  the  four  great  rivers,  and  down  these  valleys 
would  also  naturally  be  the  march  of  the  dispersing  tribes, 
who  had  concluded  to  abandon  their  ancient  abodes.  As 
the  Indian  tradition  tells  us.  they  followed  the  receding 
waters.  The  Semites  would  seem  to  have  left  the  earli- 
est, and  among  the  Semite  tribes,  those  who  were  after- 
wards to  occupy  Aramaea  probably  led  the  way.  The 
descent  of  the  Indian  branch  of  the  ArA'ans  was  perhaps 
nearly  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  Semites.     As 
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las  been  observed,  the  Flood-legends  of  no  other  two  races 
present  any  thing  like  the  correspondence  wliich  exists 
between  these  two,  and  their  nearly  exact  coincidence, — In 
these  two  perfectly  distinct  races,  —  even  (there  is  reason 
to  believe,  as  will  presently  be  seen)  as  to  the  name  of  the 
Flood-hero,  gives  certainly  a  very  strong  presumption  of 
both  races  having  passed  through  the  same  cataclysm.  Dr. 
Ignaz  Goldziher  ("Mythology  aniong  the  Hebrews")  ob- 
jects to  this  view,  that  if  it  were  so,  the  Phccnician  clan  of 
the  Semites  should  have  preserved  the  Flood-tradition,  of 
which,  he  considers,  there  is  no  trace  among  such  frag- 
ments of  Phoenician  records  as  remain  to  us.  Dr.  Goldzi- 
her does  not  however  take  account,  or  seem  to  be  aware, 
of  the  Apamean  Flood-legend,  which  I  shall  show  to  be, 
in  all  probability,  the  Phcenician  ; — transplanted  into  and 
adopted  by,  Phrygia,  —  and  then  lending  some  of  its  fea- 
tures to  the  Greek  myth. 

Hoth  legends  indicate  the  construction  of  some  sort  of 
floats,  probably  rude  rafts  of  tree-trunks,  on  which  the 
effects  of  these  early  herdsmen  and  cultivators  were  con- 
veyed over  the  troubled  waters  until  stranded  on  some 
mountain-side.  These  were  the  originals  of  the  famous 
"ships"  of  the  Indian  ''Manu/'the  Chalda;an  "  Xisuth- 
rus"  and  the  Hebrew  "Noah." 

The  march  of  the  Iranian  Aryans  is  curiously  indicated, 
stage  by  stage,  in  the  Vendidad,  as  will  be  presently 
shown.  That  of  the  Indians  was,  doubtless,  first  to 
Kashmir,  then  to  the  Pcnjftb,  Delhi,  and  Nepal.  Jlcan- 
while  those  who  were  to  found  the  Aramasan  and  the 
Assyrio-Chaldaean  peoples  would  be  slowly  working  their 
way  down  the  courses  of  the  Indus  and  the  Sutlcj.  Ar- 
rived at  the  Arabian  Sea,  (in  the  land  of  Ophir,)  it  would 
probably  be  at  least  a  generation  before,  partly  by  land- 
and  partly  by  water-travel,  the  pioneers  of  the  Aramaeans 
would  reach,  by  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  confluence 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  Temporary  settlements 
would  interrupt  their  marches,  but,  pushed  on,  perhaps, 
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by  Other  tribes,  they  at  length  reached  and  occupied  in 
its  whole  extent,  the  Aramiean  table-land,  from  the  high 
lands  of  Armenia  to  those  of  Gcnnesarcth  and  Jordan. 
Of  this  movement  we  have  Ihe  faint  trace  in  their  tradi- 
tion of  the  happy  abode  of  their  first  ancestor  in  the 
Eastward  garden  and  his  expulsion  thence  through  the 
machinations  of  "  the  serpent,"  (the  same  as  the  water- 
dragon  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  of  the  Iranian  myth,) 
and  in  that  of  the  hero  of  the  Flood  and  his  "ship." 
These  two  personages,  originally  one  in  the  first  form  of 
the  legend,  had  now  become  separated  in  the  Aramaan 
form. 

The  ancestors  of  the  Assyrio-Chalda^ans,  an  allied  clan, 
probably  closely  followed  the  Aramaeans,  settling  first  in 
Lower  Chaldaea,  then  in  Babylonia,  and,  some  generations 
afterward,  fuimding  Nineveh.*  The  Flood-legend  of  this 
people  will  be  considered  in  a  fntiire  page. 

The  Chaldaic  legend  of  the  creation  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  Zend,  with  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
bined by  Zarathustra.  The  pure  and  original  legend  (or, 
rather,  a  fragment  of  it)  has,  however,  recently  been  dis- 
covered and  deciphered  by  Mr.  George  Smith  on  some 
unfortunately  imperfect  Chaidxan  tablets  in  the  British 
Museum  collection  (see  his  "Chaldican  account  of  Gene- 
sis"). Zarathustra,  whom  wc  have  seen  as  a  very  early 
leader  of  the  Irano-Aryans,  (about  B.C.  2200-2250.)  in- 
grafted, according  to  some  authors,  the  Chaldaic  cos- 
mogony upon  the  story  original  with  his  tribe,  in  his 
creation-legend  in  the  Avesta.  From  this  wc  learn,  (ac- 
cording to  Von  Bohlen,)  that  the  Assyrio-ChaIda::ans  (as 
well  as  the  Iranian  or  Medo-Aryans)  believed   that  the 

•  The  PintnUtnM  branch  of  ihis  (Semitic)  rxt  apparently  crowed  the  head  of 
;lt2  Persun  tiuM,  mar  where  their  dcpOt-i^UndH,  Aradus  (Hnhrcin)  ami  Tyrns,— 
{either  uamtd  far  \ix  givtttg  name  to.  Tyre  and  Atvud,)  —  arc  afterwards  found  c»la)>> 
ll^hrd.  —  and  thence  made  their  way.  cither  b>' land  acruu  Nurth  Arabia,  or.  ju  the 
ancient  aiiiliaritir»  have  it.  by  tea  around  Aiahia  \\>  t)ir  lirad  vA  the  Ked  ISca,  and 
tlience  acTii»«  the  Sue^  Ulhinns,  In  their  final  Imme  un  lUe  cnsst  uf  Syria.  Juktin 
exivessly  states  that  the  Phuinlkcs  (Phizoi  ox  I'uni)  i.amt  /ram  iudia^  and  fir»C 
hcttlcd  on  the  Pcraian  Gulf. 
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universe  was  created  in  six  equal  and  successive  millen- 
nia] pcritxls,'  by  tho  Deity,  in  llie  following  order:- — 

"(istX  the  Heaven  and  the  terrestrial  Light  between  heaven  and 
earth;  (sd),  ihu  Walcr  which  fills  the  deep  as  the  sea^  and  ascends 
up  on  high  as  clouds :  (3d),  the  Earth,  whose  seed  was  first  brought 
forth  upon  the  sacred  mounUiin  Albord);  (4th).  trees  and  plants; 
(5th),  animals,  and  <6th),  lasOy  man,  —  whereupon  the  Creator  rested, 
and  connected  the  dix'ine  origin  of  the  festivals  with  these  periods  of 
creation."    (Von  Uohlen,  Genesis,  it.  p.  3.) 

On  this  it  U  to  be  remarked,  first,  that  the  sacred 
mountain  Albordj  is  certainly  a  purely  Iranian  and  not  a 
Chaldaean  feature,  and  second,  that  tlie  order  of  creation 
does  not  agree  with  the  Babylonian  tablets,  which  make 
the  water-dragon  Tiamat  (correspondent  to  the  watery 
abyss  or  chaos  of  Genesis,  the  Ba-au  or  Bohu  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians) the  first  created  thing. 

From  Kleuker's  edition  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  (ii.  217,  280, 
ill.  62,  84,  85.)  the  following  continuation  of  the  Zend 
legend  (which  may  be  regarded  up  to  this  point,  as  con- 
taining features  common  to  both  Chaldxans  and  Iranian 
or  Medo-1'ersic  Aryans)  is  abridged  by  Kalisch  (note,  that 
from  this  point  it  is  purely  Iranian):  — 

"The  first  couple,  the  parents  of  the  human  race.  Meshia  and 
Meshiane,  lived  originally  in  purity  and  Innocence.  Perpettial  hap- 
piness was  promised  to  them  by  Orm«zd,"[Ahura-mazda,]  "the  Crca- 
tnr  of  e\-ery  good  gift,  if  they  persevered  In  their  virtue.  Uul  an 
evil  demon"  [Dn.;  Deva]  "was  scni  to  them  by  Ahriman,"  [AngrA- 
mainyus.]  -the  representative  of  every  thing  noxious  and  sinful.  He 
appeared  unexpectedly  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  gave  them  the 
fruit  of  a  wonderful  tree,  Horn,'  which  imparted  immortality,  and  had 
ihc  power  of  restoring  the  dead  to  life.  Thus  evil  inclinations  en- 
tered their  hearts;  all  their  moral  excellence  was  destroyed.  Ahrlnian 
himself  appeared  under  the  form  of  the  same  reptile,  and  completed 
the  work  of  seduction.  They  acknowledged  him  instead  of  Ormuzd 
as  the  creator  of  everj*  thing  good;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 

'  The  "  iix  periudfc "  ol  aeatloTi  Uie  EtniKan  legend,  derived  from  the  Pelasgic 
branch  of  the  European  Aryans,  lUu  mede  cycles  of  one  thousuid  yean,  %xk  thousuid 
In  all.     (SutdaA.  Tyrrhcnij.  etc.| 

■  'Hie  Pilftt  uf  ihc  laJi&n  mytK  This  fruit  or  juice  wu  the  HAou,  b  another 
fonn. 
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they  forfeited  forever  the  internal  happiness  for  which  Uiey  were  des- 
tined. They  killed  beasts,  and  clothed  themselves  in  their  skins; 
they  built  houses,  but  paid  not  tlieir  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Deity, 
The  evil  demons  tluis  obtained  still  more  perfect  power  over  their 
minds,  and  called  forth  envy,  hatred,  discord,  and  rebellion,  which 
r;iged  in  the  busum  of  the  families.'* 


The  striking  similarity  of  this  legend  to  the  Hebrew 
form  of  the  Aramaic  one,  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  of 
their  common  origin.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
sti^nge  effects  of  the  fruit  or  juice  of  the  H6m,  (or  "  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil/')  which  on  the  one  hand 
could  restore  the  dead  to  life,  and  on  the  other  produced 
"evil  inclinations"  and  "destroyed  moral  excellence,"  are 
in  reality  an  allegory  of  the  workings  of  that  remarkable 
intoxicant,  the  S6ma  or  H6nia,  —  extracted  from  either 
the  Sarcostemma,  —  the  Cannabis,  or  from  the  Asclcpias 
acidity  or  "sour  milk-weed."  or  as  some  say,  from  the 
Banian.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  Iranian  reform  in 
religion,  which  occurred  at  the  period  of  the  separation  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  Aryans,  and  was  probably  led  by 
Yima,  embraced,  (in  addition  to  the  doctrine  of  monothe- 
ism,) the  reform  of  the  excesses  in  the  use  of  this  intoxi- 
cating extract,  resin  or  fermented  juice,  which  had  made 
part  of  the  Aryan  cuUus.  The  Horn  Ircc  embracer  in 
one  plant,  the  qualities  of  the  Hebrew  "tree  of  life"  and 
"tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil."  The  name  of  the 
primal  couple.  Meshi.-i-Meshiane,  (or  Meschia  and  Meschia- 
nali,)  recalls  \\\cManu's€ha  form  of  the  name  of  the  Indian 
first  man.  of  which  it  is  doubtless  a  variation.  The  Ger- 
man mensch^  man,  may  be  compared  with  this  form. 
Manu,  or  rather  Manuh,  Manukh,  signifies  "the  knower," 
or  "thinker:"  (compare  mens^  mind,  etc.).  The  Hebrew 
name,  Adam,  or  adamah,  —  "  the  red,"  or  "  red-man,"  is 
possibly  a  "sun-myth  "  addition  to  the  legend, — derived, 
however,  ultimately,  from  Sskr.  adima,  "beautiful,  per- 
fect," an  epithet  of  Manu,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

The  second  division  of  the  primitive  legend,  that  treat- 
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\n%  of  the  Deluge,  we  are  fortunate  in  possessing  in  two 
distinct,  reliable,  and  immutilated  Chaldaic  .forms  ;  —  the 
historic,  in  the  fragments  of  Berosus  preserved  in  several 
Greek  writers,  and  the  inscriptional,  in  the  tablets  recently 
deciphered  by  Mr.  George  Smith.  In  it,  the  name  of  the 
Ark-  or  Flood-hero,  Xisuthrus  and  Sisithrus  or  Sisuthrus 
in  iicrosus,  Ha-sis-adra  in  the  tablets,  may  fairly  be  read 
Sisathra,  the  change  in  Berosus  from  the  tablet-name 
being  a  clear  instance  of  the  dropping  of  the  first  syllable 
which  is  common  in  the  descent  of  legendary  or  semi- 
mythic  traditional  names.  This  name  Sisathra  is  strik- 
ingly like  Zathraus-tes,  the  most  correct  form  '  of  the 
name  of  the  great  Iranian  leader,  as  prescnxd  by  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus.  The  last  syllable  of  Zathraus-tes,  is  obviously 
a  terminational  form  added  for  convenience  of  Hellenic 
inflection.  Omitting  this  excrescence  and  substituting 
for  the  Zeta  the  double  Sigma  to  which  it  is  equivalent, 
these  names,  (Zathraus,  Zarathus.)  become  Ssathraus  and 
Ssarathus.  The  identity  of  Ssathraus,  Ssarathus,  with 
Sisathra  can  hardly  be  doubted,  and  leads  at  once  to  the 
suspicion  that  the  name  of  the  great  Aryan  legislator, 
who,  according  to  Berosus  as  quoted  by  Syncellus,  founded 
a  dynasty  in  Chald^a,  has  crept  into  the  legend,  taking 
the  place  of  that  of  its  original  hero,  ap[>arently  of  Ma- 
nukh  or  Manu.  How  this  was  possible,  I  shall  presently 
endeavor  to  show.  The  form  in  which  Berosus  gives  the 
Chaldaic  Flood-legend  is  as  follows  (Kalisch,  Gen.,  202, 
204):  — 

'•  The  representative  of  the  tenth  generation  after  the  first  man.  was 
Xi.suihruiif  a  pious  and  wise  monarch.  The  gocl  Clironos  or  lieJus" 
[Kronos,  is,  rather.  Hea;  Beius,  was  a  successor  of  £"/,  //«  itr //us^ 
afterwards  the  Hebrew  EI  and  Syrian  Ba-al]  "  revealed  to  him  that 
continual  rains,  commencing  on  a  certain  day,  the  fifteenth  of  the 
month  Daesius,*'  [compare  "  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  second  month,'* 
Gen.,]  "  would  cause  a  general  deluge,  by  which  mankind  would  be 
destroyed.     At  the  command  of  the  deity,  Xisuthrus  built  an  immense 

*  The  forms  Z«roaster,  Z^roasires,  nith  their  Greek  dtrivatioa  Irom  {hw,  ivrpvTf 
fuoji,  "  hviKg  jitar,"  are  o(  course  iocorrcct. 
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ship,  throe  thousand  feet  long  and  twelve  hundred  broad;  and,  hai-ing 
first,  as  commanded,  buried  ihc  records  of  the  primitive  world  in  Sip- 
para,  the  city  of  the  Sun,  he  ascended  it  with  hi^  family,  his  friends, 
and  all  species  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  reptiles,  having  Kxidcd  it 
with  every  i«)ssiblc  provision,  and  sailed  towards  Armenia.  When 
the  rain  ceased,  he  sent  imi  birds,  to  satisfy  himself  alxiut  the  condi- 
tion of  the  earth.  They  returned  twice  ;  bitt  the  second  time  they  had 
mud  on  their  feet;  and  the  third  time  they  returned  (o  him  no  more. 
Xlsuthriis,  who  had  by  this  time  grounded  upon  the  side  of  some 
Armenian  mountain,  left  the  ship,  accompanied  only  by  his  wife,  his 
daughter,  and  the  pilot.  They  erected  an  altar,  and  ftffered  sacrifices 
to  the  gods,  but  were  soiin  raised  to  heaven  on  account  of  their  exem- 
plary piety.  Those,  who  had  remained  in  the  ship,  now  left  it  also, 
with  many  lamentations.  But  they  believed  that  they  heard  the  voice 
of  Xisuthrus,  admonishing  them  to  persevere  in  the  fear  of  the  gods: 
after  which  they  settled  again  in  Uabylon,  from  which  they  had  started, 
and  became  the  ancestors  of  a  new  human  population.  The  ship  was 
thouj;ht  lo  be  preserved  in  the  hifihiand  of  Armenia,  in  the  muitntain 
of  the  Cordyarans.'  and  pieces  of  bitumen  and  timl>er,  ostensibly  taken 
from  it,  were  in  later  times  used  chiefly  as  amulets." 

Let  US  now  compare  this,  the  legend  of  Mesopotamia, 
with  those  of  India  and  Iran  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
of  Aramsca  and  Phoenicia  on  the  other. 

I.  The  Indian  Klood-legend,  in  its  earliest  and  simplest 
form,  has  already  been  given  in  chap,  iu  To  show  the 
form  it  assumed  at  a  later  but  still  very  early  date,  I  tran- 
scribe the  following  from  Dean  Milman's  translation  of 
the  "Nala  and  Damayanti,"  p.  114. 

The  god  in  the  form  of  the  great  fish,'  who  is  Brahma 
in  earlier,  Vishnu  in  later  forms  of  the  tradition,  gives 
Manu  the  following  command  :  — 

"  Lo !  of  all  the  time  approaches,  the  tremendous  time  of  doom  ! 
Build  thyself  a  ship,  O  Manu,  siroag.  with  cables  well  prepared; 
And  thjself,  with  the  seven  sajjes,  mighty  Manu.  enter  in. 
All  the  living  seeds  of  all  diings.  by  the  Brahmins  named  of  yore, 
Place  ihera  first  within  the  vessel,  well  secured,  divided  well."  .  .  . 

*  This  mountain  of  the  Cnrdy:»anit  (Caniticht  or  Konfdi)  must  be  the  Zagraa.,  tn 
whuse  vaUcys  thai  ptt'pJe  dwelt  in  BeroMii'  limc,  *%  ttwy  do  to  this  day. 

<  Tlii&  ti&h  tliat  (fives  Manu  wutiing  ul  thr  Flood  as  he  wishes  his  hands,  and 
which  rapidly  gt^wv  until  it  cafi  find  room  only  in  the  «ea.  ii  evUlcntly  an  allej^ory 
di  a  mountain  l)m<>k  ttr  torrent,  small  enough  at  finl  far  Manu't  atilutloni,  Ixit  |[ivtag 
him  wanting  by  it»  npid  growth,  oi  tlie  cumiiiK  mundation. 
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We  at  once  observe  that  certain  remarkable  additions 
have  been  made.  Manu  is  no  longer  the  sole,  first  man, 
the  solitary  Son  of  Brahma.  He  is  accompanied  by  "the 
seven  sages."  The  "vessel"  is  to  be  divided  into  com- 
partments, in  which  "the  living  seeds  of  all  things," 
{brooiiauimah,  etc.),  are  to  be  carefully  secured.  The 
"naming"  of  these  creatures  by  "the  Brahmins  of  yore" 
is  mentioned,  (like  the  "naming"  of  the  beasts  by  Adam 
in  Genesis). 

We  may  trace  in  these  changes  the  work  of  the  rejiec- 
Hon  of  a  later  generation,  and  also  the  influencc'of  the 
Brahmans,  The  author  of  the  poem  no  doubt  reasoned 
that  men  must  have  lived  before  Manu,  —  that  the  earliest 
Vedic  hymns,  attributed  to  Manu,  must  in  reality  have 
had  Brahmanlcal  authors.  Hence  "the  seven  sages"  are 
given  to  him  as  companions  in  the  ark.  Other  results  of 
reflection  we  sec  in  the  provision  for  continuance  of  spe- 
cies by  bringing  on  board  the  ark  "the  living  seeds  of  all 
things."  The  legend  has,  therefore,  now  taken  nearly 
the  same  form  as  that  of  the  Chaldxan  and  Aramaean 
stories. 

The  elevated  basin  of  the  lakes  of  Ravana  Rhada,  and 
the  broad  mountain  valley  or  plateau  of  Little  Thibet, 
walled-in  by  its  four  great  ranges,  have  be«n  shown  to  be 
indicated  by  the  agreeing  traditions  of  the  Semites,  the 
Iranians,  and  the  Indians,  as  the  point  from  which  these 
three  races  diverged.  If  we  arc  to  accept  the  theor)'  of 
some  writers,  that  the  story  of  the  Deluge  arose  simply 
from  men's  attempting  in  this  way  to  account  for  the 
marine  retnains  found  in  high  mountains,  we  must  at  once 
set  down  the  Klood-lcgends  as  mere  myths.  But  it  seems 
at  once  more  simple,  more  natural,  and  more  reasonable, 
to  assume  a  foundation  in  the  actual  fact  of  a  local  flood  in 
this  lofty  basin,  the  natural  receptacle  of  the  waters  of  the 
enormous  central  Himala, — a  flood  which  may  even  have 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  wide  valley  of  Little  Thibet, 
where   it  would   be  swollen   by   meeting  Hoods  from  the 
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Karakorum  and  Kuenlun.  The  traditions  possess  a  fair 
degree  of  vraisembiauce,  and  a  sinking  amount  of  mutual 
agreement,  while  the  supposed  event  itself  is,  antece- 
dently, not  improbable. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  the  Semites  and 
Aryans  were  a  single  people  at  the  period  of  this  inunda- 
tion. They  may  have  been  allied  tribes,  or  the  predomi- 
nance of  a  master-mind,  such  as  that  of  Manu,  and  a 
common  danger,  may  have  induced  them  to  act  together. 
The  coming  deluge  would  be  announced  in  advance  by 
long  rains,  snow-avalanches  and  swollen  streams;  —  the 
bottom-lands  would  be  first  overflowed;  —  and  when  the 
mdc  rafts  '  of  Manu,  hastily  constructed,  perhaps  of  whole 
trunks  of  young  pines,  etc.,  had  saved  their  families,  their 
flocks  and  herds,  and  had  stranded  on  the  slopes  of  Dha- 
walagiri,  or  of  Naitbandhana ,  (Nantia-devi.)  the  mount  of 
"the  binding  of  the  ship,"  <com])are  ^ar-s.  bindtn,  etc.,)  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  they  would  take  counsel  toj^cther  on 
the  course  to  be  pursued  in  view  of  the  calamity  that  had 
made  their  valleys  uninhabitable,  and  which,  though  the 
greatest  they  had  known,  very  probably  was  not  the  first 
of  its  kind.  The  decision  to  seek  homes  in  regions  re- 
moved from  the  danglers  of  the  melting  snows,  having 
been  taken,  tl^  Semitic  clans  may  have  moved  off  in 
two  divisions,  one  proceeding  north- west wardly  along  the 
Indus  valley,  while  the  other  descended  weslwartUy  by 
that  of  the  Sutlej.  Of  these,  the  latter'  would  naturally 
arrive  at  the  sea-coast  in  advance  of  the  former.  Their 
progress  would  be  exceedingly  slow,  aild  they  would  proba- 
bly have  to  fight  their  way  through  the  hostile  Cushites. 

'  K\  dwellers  in  a  UkiH-es>(»^<  <^n  th«  shorn  of  the  clustered  lakes  of  Maitua- 
rowar  or  Kavann  Rhada  in  the  upper  plateau  of  Uttll^  Ttiibel,  they  vroiiU  dI  course 
be  raimltar  witli  the  ctmslnictKin  and  ut^e  of  rafts  and  pifogucft .  —  tlic  Itiil-ftloiHS  even 
now,  and  btilt  more  bclon*  the  sreat  change  of  climate,  would  yield  abundantly  [Mne 
and  birch.  The  clinute  of  the  nDrlhem  l^limalajra  klope  i\  at  thi»  day  milder  than 
that  of  the  hoitlliem  slope,  —  being  protected  Irum  sca-wiiuU;  ud  go^d  when  U 
Ip-owR  at  tC),ioa  feet ! 

'  Tlii<t  v.in.i;i>ar<l  might  be  the  tribes  afterwards  forxnbg  the  Arama-ana; — the 
oUierk,  the  Chaidtcsus. 
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Uong  their  whole  route  they  must  have  remarked  the 
devastating  effects  of  the  great  inundation,  which  must 
have  discharged  its  waters  into  the  sea  by  the  channels  of 
the  two  \'aUeys.  It  was  natural  that  when  they  came  in 
sight  of  the  broad  expanse  of  the  ocean,  which  was  proba- 
bly till  then  unknown  to  them,  they  should  fancy  it  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  subsidence  of  the  great  deluge. 
The  ocean  and  the  deluge  would  be  thenceforward  associ- 
ated in  their  rtiinds.  Hence  the  belief  that  the  Indian 
Ocean,  crossed  by  Noak^  was  due  to  the  subsidence  of  the 
Flood-ivaiers.  The  Egyptians  are  believed  to  have  already, 
at  this  epoch,  had  a  trading  intercourse  with  India,  and, 
as  the  sea-going  vessels  of  this  trade  became  familiar 
objects  to  the  Semites,  the  Floo(!-raft  would  gradually,  in 
their  tradition,  become  transformed  to  a  great  *'shi]j." 

During  their  difficult  descent  of  the  great  rivers,  they 
must  have  lost  a  large  proportion  of  their  beasts.  For 
the  remainder  there  would  be  abundant  pasturage  in  the 
Delta  of  the  Indus,  yet  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea  would 
naturally  lead  them  to  add  fishing  and  other  maritime  pur- 
suits to  their  means  of  living.  As  they  would  now  be 
somewhat  safer  from  attack,  their  progress  might  be  more 
leisurely,  and  many  years  might  elapse  before,  as  a  semi- 
pastoral,  semi-maritime  people,  they  would  spread  to  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  If  the  Flood-epoch  or  that  of 
Ma-nukh  '  be  placed  at  about  3450  to  2500  B.C.,  a  century 
might  naturally  elapse  before  the  foundati<m  of  the  first 
town, — Freeh,  —  by  the  tribes  of  Chaldaia,  an  event  which 
Mr.  G.  Smith  "would  place  at  about  2350  B.C." 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  movements  of  the  Irano- 
Aryans  after  the  great  catastrophe  of  the  snow-serpent  or 
deluge. 

The  verses  of  the  first  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad,  which, 
thanks  to  the  acute  intuitions  of  Sir  \V.  Jones,  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  and  above  all  of  Dr.  Haug,  have  thrown  so  much 

I  The  name  Manukh  b  Dot  a  ttTanger  to  the  Semitic  FlQwd-legmd,  as  wc  vlull 
prctcntly  sec 
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light  on  the  progress  of  the  Itanuxns  from  "Aryanem 
Va^jo"  to  their  final  homes  in  Iran  or  Persia,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

(5)  "  As  the  second  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I,  who  am ' 
Ahuramazdo,  created  GSu,  in  which  Sughda  is  .situated.  Tlieri.-iipon, 
in  opposition  to  :t.  An;;rflmainyu.s,  the  death-dealing,  created  pesti- 
lence, which  is  fatal  (o  cattle,  both  small  and  great. 

(6)  "As  the  third  btsl  of  regions  and  countries,  F,  who  am  Ahura- 
ma^da,  created  the  strong,  the  pious  Mouru.  Thereupon  Angr6< 
mainyus,  the  death-dealing,  created,  in  opposition  to  it,  war  and  pil- 
lage. 

(7)  "As  the  fourth  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I,  who  am  Abura- 
mazda.  created  the  happy  Bakhdi,  wilh  the  tall  banner.  Thereupon 
Angrfimainyus,  the  death -dealing,  created,  in  opposition  to  it,  buzzing 
insecUi  and  poisonous  plants. 

(8}  "As  the  fifth  best  of  regions  and  countries.  I,  who  am  Ahura- 
mazda,  created  Nisai,  between  Mouru  and  llakhdi.  Thereupon  Ao- 
gromainjus  created,  in  opix)silion  to  it.  the  curse  of  unbelief. 

(9)  "As  die  sixth  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I,  Afmramazda, 
created  Haroyu,  the  dispenser  of  water.  Thereupon  Anj^rflmainj-us, 
the  death-<lealing,  created,  in  opposition  to  it,  hail  and  poverty. 

<io)  "  As  the  seventh  best  of  rejjions  and  countries.  I,  Ahuramazda, 
created  Vackcrct,  in  which  Duzhaka  is  situated.  Thereupon  Angr&> 
raainyus,  the  deaih-dealing,  created,  in  opposition  to  it,  the  fairy 
Knalhaiti.  who  attached  herself  to  Keresaspa. 

(I  I)  "  \h  the  ei;L;hth  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I.  Ahuramazda, 
created  Urva.  alxiunding  in  rivers.  Thereupon  Angromainyus  created, 
in  opposition  to  it,  Uie  curse  of  de\'astation. 

(12)  "As  the  ninth  best  of  regions  and  countries,  1,  Ahuramacda, 
created  Klinenta,  in  which  Vehrkana  is  situated.  Thereupon  Angr6- 
mainyus  created,  in  opjiosition  to  it,  (he  evil  of  inexjiiable  sins,  pscd- 
crastism. 

(13)  **  As  the  tenth  best  nf  regions  and  coiiniries,  I.  Ahuramartla, 
created  the  happy  Ilaraqalti.  Thereupon  Angr6mainyus.  the  death- 
dealing,  created  tlie  evil  of  inexpiable  acts,  prescr^'ing  the  dead. 

(14)  "As  the  devcnth  best  of  regions  and  countries,  1,  Ahuramazda, 
created  Haetumat.  the  wealthy  and  brilliant.  Thereupon  Angr6- 
mainyus,  the  death -dealing,  created,  in  opposition  to  it,  tl»e  sin  of 
wtchcraft. 

(15)  "(And  he.  AngrAmainyus,  is  endowed  with  various  powers  and 


*  Cumpare  tlic  HcU  "  Eh;e  uhcr  eliye,*'  "  1  oai  Af  (wbo)  I  am,"  {ur,  "  I  iui)  ihe 
auk  principle  "). 
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yanous  form*.  Wherever  these  come,  on  being  invijketi  by  one  who 
is  a  wizard,  then  the  most  horrible  witchcraft  sins  arise:  tlit-n  >i»ring 
up  thf)se  which  tend  to  murder  and  Ihe  rlcadeninp  of  the  heart :  [>ower- 
ful  are  they  by  dint  of  concealing  their  hideousness  and  by  their  en- 
chanted potions.) 

(l6)  *'  As  the  twelfth  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I,  Ahuramazda, 
created  Kagiu  with  (he  three  races.  Thereupon  An^omainyus.  the 
dcalh-dcaling,  created,  in  opposition  lo  it,  the  evil  of  unbelief  in  the 
Supreme. 

0?)  "As  tlie  thirteenth  best  of  regions  and  countries,  I,  .'\hu- 
mmazda,  created  Kakra,  the  strong,  the  pious.  Thercupoa  Angr6- 
mainyus,  the  deaOi-dcaling,  created  the  curse  of  inexpiable  acts,  cooking 
the  dead. 

(iS)  ".As  the  fourteenth  best  of  regions  and  cotmtrieit.  I,  .-Vhu- 
rama/da,  create<!  Varena  with  the  four  corners.  There  was  bom 
Thraetona,  the  slayer  of  the  destructive  serj>ent.  Thereupon  Anv;r6- 
mainyus,  the  death-dealing,  created,  in  opposition  to  it,  irregularly 
recurring  evils  and  im-Arian  plagu«s  of  the  countr}-. 

(ig)  "As  the  Hfteenth  best  M  regions  and  countries.  I,  Ahuramazda. 
created  Hapta  Hindu,  from  the  Hastens  Hindu  to  the  Western.  There- 
upon Angrflmainyus.  tlic  death-dealing,  created,  in  opposition  to  it, 
untimely  evils  and  irregidar  fevers. 

(20}  "As  the  sixteenth  Iwst  of  regions  and  countries,  I,  Ahuramatda, 
created  those  wlio  dwelt  without  rain{)arts  on  the  sea-coast.  There- 
upon Angr6main)'ii5,  the  death-dealing,  created,  in  opposition,  snow, 
the  work  of  the  Devas,  and  earthquakes  which  make  the  earth  to 
tremble. 

(21)  "  There  are  also  other  regions  and  countries,  happy,  renowned, 
high,  prosperous  and  brilliant.'* 

In  attempting  to  unravel  the  meaning  of  this  ancient 
enigma,  I  shall  be  mainly  guided  by  tbe  hints  of  the 
learned  men  whose  names  have  just  been  mentioned, 
without,  however^  entirely  confining  myself  to  that  guid- 
ance. 

The  chief  master-key  to  its  difficulties  is  found  in  the 
simple  principle  of  substituting  for  the  contending  action 
of  the  God  of  good  and  the  Monarch  of  evil,  Ahuramazda 
and  Ahriman,  in  overruling  human  affairs,  (the  prototype 
of  the  conflict  between  the  corresponding  Hebrew  powers 
Jahv^  and  Shaitati  or  Sheth'n,)  the  action  of  the  nicn 
thetnselvcs,  and  the  natural  difficulties  thev  encountered. 
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Thus,  the  solemn  assertion  that  "  I,  Ahuramazcla,"  —  "cre- 
ated" such  and  such  a  place,  means  really  "the  Arjans 
came  to"  such  and  such  a  place;  —  the  opposition-crea- 
tions of  Angrfimainyus  are  simply  the  natural  difficulties 
they  encountered  at  each  place  in  succession. 

It  would  appear  that  Ma-nukh  the  Flood-hero,  by  whose 
advice  the  Aryans  and  Semites  made  rafts,  must  have  led 
his  own  people,  the  Aryans,  then  doubtless  a  small  and 
insignificant  clan,  from  Naubandhanaor  Nanda-Dcvi  to  the 
lower  level  of  Kashmir,  where  they  paused  for  a  consid- 
erable period,  the  Semites,  meanwhile,  passing  on  down 
the  Indus  as  has  been  described.  In  this  favored  region 
I  should  place  the  "golden-age'*  reign  of  the  just  Yama 
or  Yima,  a  chief  or  king  common  lo  both  the  Indian  and 
Iranian  legend,  who  is  the  next  figure  to  appear  dimly  on 
the  dark  confused  background  of  this  early  story.  Vima, 
like  Manu,  must  have  been  a  character  of  great  force,  for 
he  made  head  against  two  grievous  declensions  taking 
place  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  tone  of  his  people,  the 
growing  tendency  to  polytheism,  and  that  to  the  brutify- 
ing  practices  of  the  Sdma  rite.  It  is  impossible  at  this 
day  to  decide  whether  he  is  partly,  or  Zarathuslra  or 
Sisathra  wholly,  responsible  for  the  invention  of  Ahriman 
or  Angrdmainyus;  —  as  his  Variina,  Ahura,  or  Ahura- 
mazda  was  the  Good  Principle,  he,  like  Zarathustra,  may 
have  imagined  a  counter-balancing  Hvil  Principle;  —  it 
is  certainly  a  significant  fact  in  this  conncctiun  that  the 
Indians,  while  extolling  Yama  as  the  most  just  of  judges, 
nevertheless  gave  him  in  their  mythology  that  position  of 
king  of  fuii,  which  the  Iranians  allotted  to  Attgrdmaittyns. 
It  should  appear  that  in  his  reign  the  partition  of  the 
tribes  took  place,  a  peaceful  separation  seemingly,  the 
branch  which  ultimately  became  the  Indians  marching 
S'luth  and  the  Iranians  West.  The  permanent  cold 
change  in  the  climate  which  has  been  alluded  to,  increas- 
ing in  his  reign.  led  to  this  abandonment  of  Kashmir,  (if 
that  was,  as  I  have  conjectured,  the  abode  of  tlie  Aryans 
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in  this  period.)  He  "reigned  gloriously  ant]  peacefully  in 
Aryanem  Va£jo  ;  but,  the  evils  of.winter  having  come  upon 
his  country,  he  .  ,  ,  removed  from  it  with  his  subjects:" 
—  (Rawlinson.) 

Tlie  body  of  Aryans  (afterwards  Iranians)  which  moved 
West,  after  passing  the  Khyber,  must  have  found  itself 
confronted  by  tl\e  hostile  Kushites  of  Afghanistan.  They 
very  naturally  turned  off  to  the  right,  and  passed  the  Koosh 
to  the  North  by  the  Baniian  Pass,  (near  the  position  of 
Kabool.)  which  was  apparently  named  from  Biihman,  thefr 
chief  archangel.  This  seems  nearly  in  the  position  of 
Alexander's  pass  of  Cariatae. 

They  were  now  in  the  territory  of  Sogdiana,  and  this  is 
the  "Sughda"  of  our  vltsc  5  of  the  Vendidad.  Here, 
a  "pestilence,  fatal  to  their  cattle,  both  small  and  great," 
attacked  and  soon  drove  them  away.  Next,  they  found 
their  way  to  Mcrv,  (Mouru.)  and  here,  it  appears,  they 
began  to  build  a  town,  for  "strong  and  pious,"  the  adjec- 
tives applied  to  it,  are  the  favorite  ones  yi;r  their  cities. 
The  Turanians.  —  in  whose  countr)'  they  were,  —  now,  it 
would  seem,  levied  "war"  against  Mouru,  and  even  took 
or  at  least  "pillaged"  it.  The  defeated  Aryans  fell  back 
to  Bakhdi,  (Bactria,)  and  here  at  last  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  and  "  happy"  home.  They  never  lost 
their  hold  on  Bactria  in  all  the  subsequent  changes  of  their 
lot;  it  was  the  country,  indeed,  of  their  erects  or  "tall," 
"banner,"  the  country  which  gave  them  a  name  among 
other  nations  down  to  the  period  of  Zarathustra.  They 
soon  added  "  Nisai  "  to  their  domain. 

Bakhdi  however,  was  not  without  a  serious  evil,  par- 
ticularly to  the  herdsman;  his  cattle  were  attacked  by 
"  buzzing  insects,"  and  liable  to  feed  on  "  poisonous 
plants."  Hence  the  clans  began  to  spread  southward, 
and  passing  the  Koo'sh  again  to  its  southern  slope,  by 
the  Heri  pass  near  Herat,  (the  ancient  "Arii"  or  Aryan 
pass,)  found  themselves  in  the  valley  of  the  Hcri  river, 
(the  ancient  "Aria,")  the  territory  of  "  Haroyu,"  Herat 
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or  Aria,  wliich  received  iti  name  from  them.  This  region 
is  well  named  "the  dispenser  of  water,"  as  numberless 
streams  descend  from  the  snows  of  the  Koosh  to  join  the 
Hcri,  so  that  the  great  range  itself  is  named  from  them 
the  Hindu  Koosh  or  "rivers  of  the  Koosh." 

The  soil  however,  on  the  slope  of  the  great  peaks,  would 
be  poor  and  stony  ;  pasturmge  might  thrive,  but  agriculture 
probably  would  not ;  "hail  "  storms  would  be  frequent,  and 
so  our  restless  Ar^'ans,  after  perhaps  a  somewhat  longer 
halt,  are  found  in  the  next  verse  to  extend  their  right  wing 
to  "  Vaekeret."  This  name  is.  by  our  learned  authorities, 
identified  with  Khorassan ;  if  the  first  syllable  be  dropped, 
and  the  Persic  termination  "stan,'*  country,  be  added,  it 
becomes  Keret-stan.  In  this  country  "Duzhaka,"  possibly 
the  modern  Toorsheez,  is  said  to  be  situated. 

Meanwhile,  what  wc  may  call  their  left  wing  had  crossed 
the  Koh-Siah  hills  and  entered  the  Furrah  river  region, 
"  Urva,  abounding  in  rivers."  The  "opposition"  in  Kho- 
rassan had  arisen  from  "the  fairy"  or  witch  Knathaiti, 
who.  nevertheless,  afterwards  "attached  herself"  to  the 
hero  Keresaspa,  now  the  leader  of  the  Aryans.  This 
Knathaiti  I  take  to  be  some  female  native  chief,  priestess, 
or  chief's  daughter  of  the  Kushilcs,  who,  at  first  opposing 
KcrcsHspa,  afterwards  "attached  herself  to"  and  aided 
him.  The  "devastation  "  in  the  Furrah  river  region  may 
have  arisen  from  inundation  or  many  other  causes.  The 
Kushite  natives  may  now  be  considered  friendly  or  sub- 
dued. 

The  right  wing  now  reaches  the  happy  valley  of  Hyrca- 
nia,^ — (\''ehrkana,)  situate  betvVeen  the  Daman  and  Paro- 
pamisan  ranges,  watered  by  the  Attiek  and  Gnrgan,  and 
blessed  with  exceptional  fertility  and  a  delicious  climate. 
In  this  soft  region  wc  find  them  yielding  to  the  vile  vice 
of  psederastism  or  sodomy,  so  often  practised  by  the 
Hebrews  and  the  classic  nations.  This  the  chaste  Zend 
writer  calls  "mcxpiablc  sin."  Meanwhile  the  left  estab- 
lishes itself  in  "  happy  Haracpitij"  Haroot  or  Southern 
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Herat;  and  here  another  "inexpiable  act."  but  one  very- 
pardonable  to  modem  ideas,  becomes  customary,  that  of 
"preserving"  the  dead.  The  Zend  or  "Ya^na"  notion 
of  the  inviolability  of  the  purity  of  earth  led  to  their 
practice  of  exposing  corpses, — a  practice  so  repugnant 
to  natural  feeling  that,  already  thus  early,  we  find  some 
heretics  "preserving"  the  dead. 

The  next  station  of  the  left  wing  is  in  the  "wealthy 
and  brilliant "  region  oi  the  Etymandrus  or  "  Haetumat," 
—  Central  Afghanistan,  watered  by  the  Helmund  or  Ety- 
mandrus. As  they  are  now  nearing  the  Solyman  or 
Suliman  range,  the  border  of  India,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  stragglers  from  the  Indo-Aryans  would  reach  them, 
bringing  with  them  the  evil  practices  of  jugglery  and 
S6ma  drinking,  from  which  they,  (the  Iranians,)  had  for- 
merly shaken  themselves  free.  Accordingly,  we  find  the 
"opposition"  here,  to  be  "witchcraft,"  "wizards,"  and 
"deadening  of  the  heart"  by  "enchanted  potions." 

The  right  wing  or  division,  still  increasing  in  numbers 
and  covering  more  lerritor)-,  is  now  found  at  the  town  of 
Ragha,  the  Rhages  of  the  Greeks.  Here  "three  races" 
are  said  to  be  living  together;  they  may  probably  have 
been  the  Aryans,  the  Cushites,  and  the  Magians,  —  or 
the  third  race  may  have  been  Semites,  from  Chalda:a  or 
Assyria.  "  Unbelief  in  the  Supreme"  or  in  Ahura-mazda, 
already  noticed  at  Nisai,  here  naturally  receives  additional 
development.  The  neighboring  town  of  Charax  is  next 
mentioned,  under  the  name  of  "  Kakra,"  and  the  custom 
of  "cooking"  the  dead,  —  that  is, — a  practice,  obnoxious 
to  their  peculiar  notions,  of  covering  corpses  with  a  film  or 
cake  of  wax,  in  order  to  their  preservation,  is  again  noted 
with  horror  by  the  pious  author. 

Varcna,  identified  with  Ghilan,  (by  change  of  V  to  G 
and  r  to  1,)  is  now  occupied  by  the  right  wing.  This  is 
in  reality,  a  "four-cornered"  land,  enclosed  between  the 
Caspian,  two  rivers,  and  the  mountains.  Here  ihe  hero 
Thraetona  is  said  to  have  been  born.     Meantime  the  left 
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win{(  has  spread  itself  into  the  "  Hapta  Hindu  "  '  or  "seven 
rivers,"  which  I  cannot  consider,  with  some  authors,  to  be 
the  Penjab,  or  "five-river,"  (or  Sapta  Sindhavas,  "seven- 
river")  district  of  India,  but,  rather,  look  upon  the  "seven 
rivers"  of  the  Iranian  Aiyans,  in  the  Vendidad,  as  being 
the  five  branches  of  the  Helmund  and  the  two  of  the 
Zhobe,  {or  the  Zhobe  and  Cabool,)  the  western  affluents 
of  the  Indus.  These  seven  streams  nafUrally  divide  them- 
selves into  two  groups,  the  "Eastern  Hindu"  and  the 
"Western  Hindu,"  which  the  branches  of  the  Sutlej  and 
Indus,  (be  they  five  or  seven,)  do  not.  Besides,  they  could 
not  cross  the  Solimaun  and  enter  the  Penjib  without  some 
indication  in  the  narrative,  of  a  collision  with  the  natives, 
or  with  their  formerly  seceded  heretic  brethren  the  Indo- 
Aryans;  of  which  there  is  none,  the  only  "opposition" 
here  spoken  of.  being  that  of  "fevers"  and  "plagues," 
from  which  both  wings  seem  at  this  period  to  have  suffered. 
It  was  probably  a  time  of  wide-spread  pesti>ence.  There 
is,  moreover,  no  indication  of  any  religious  secession  here. 
The  Irano-Aryans  would  now  seem  to  have  withdrawn 
their  main  body  from  Afghanistan,  and  to  have  occupied 
the  fertile,  naturally  fortified,  and  healthy  regions  of 
Hyrcania.  Ghilan,  Azerbijan  and  Mazanderan  ;  *  living 
"  without  ramparts,"  —  other  tnan  the  natural  ones  of 
vast  mountains,  (the  Elburz.)  to  their  South  and  West, — 
"by  the  sea."  P>en  here  they  are  troubled  by  "  Earth- 
quakes," and  avalanches  of  "snow"  from  the  mountain- 


*  Their  Atay  io  A/gliasistan  hu  left  strong  traces  io  the  Pushtoo  dulcet,  which  is 
half  Ccnian. 

'  The>'  now  occupied,  —  bfsMe  their  "banner"  province  of  Bactria,  which  con- 
tinued the  pride  uf  the  Iranians  tu  the  latest  period  of  Medo-Pcrsijn  Lbiory, — 
"  N'tui,"  H>Tcanta.  Maxanderan,  part  of  Media  Magna,  Ghilan  and  AzcrbijatL 
Bacirla  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  their  princes,  who  were  called  UaCTrian»,  and  of 
their  aslronomical  oUervatton  and  worship  of  sun  and  stanj.  Their  star  itndy  and 
eukui  Ammtanus  MarcclUniis  would  derive  from  Chaldxa  :~"CtiJLi»  scientias  skcih 
li»  pti»i»  mutta  ex  Chaldxomm  arcaoift  Bactnanus  addidit  Zoroa^treit."  But  the 
much  more  juLlinritative  and  ancient  Beitt^tuk,  (as  quoted  by  SynccUus,)  malces 
Zoroaslcr  ({iiide  the  Clialdians.  <n<->t  they  liim.t  in  these  itiidie*  as  wc  have  »c«i, 
and  5ii)da&,  (Aorpaniwta.)  quoting  the  ancient  Chaldxan  author  whom  he  does  not, 
unforluiut^'ly,  naoie,  uy^: —  ;k7'p9r«»*tM'«t>^fM  m  lt*^vAM»tai«^iip»i>^Lv  Zii^virpmr. 
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peaks,  and  the  last  verse  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  rather 
a  strong  hint  from  Ahura-mazda,  to  these  seekers  of  a 
permanent  home,  that  —  "there  are  also,  —  o///rr  regions 
and  countries,  happy,  renowned,  high,  prosperous  and 
brilliant." 

The  passage  from  the  Vendidad,  read  as  above,  seems 
to  be  intended  to  contain  the  communication  by  Ahura- 
mazda  to  the  *' most  holy  Zoroaster,"  (or  Zathras,  Ssaihra, 
Zarathus-tra.)  of  the  previous  wanderings  of  his  race  from 
their  leaving  Aryanem  Vaejo,  the  old,  original  abode,  or 
"starting-point"  of  the  Aryans.  This  legend  may  there- 
fore be  supposed  to  come  down  to  the  time  of  Zarathustra 
himself.  From  this  point  we  leave  the  regions  of  legend 
and  conjecture  for  those  of  history  or  at  least  historic  tra- 
dition. The  appearance  of  Zarathustra  marks  the  dawn 
of  history  in  Persia  and  in  Chaldaea.'  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  extraordinary  person,  besides  making  him- 
self complete  master  and  leader  of  his  own  race,  the 
Iranian,  extended  his  physical  sway  over  great  part  of 
Chaldaea,  and  his  moral  influence  over  the  whole  Assyrio- 

*  At  rc^rds  Persia,  the  uniform  tc&timony  of  todltion  and  history  Is.  that  he 
give  shape  to  the  Zend  l.iwi  and  religion.  In  C1ialiJa.>a  wv  have  the  fttatemenls  of 
Berosus.  etc.,  that  he  reigntd  iu  the  "  .\ii(iinn  "  dynasty  and  tnatigtirated  aslToiwmjr. 

liawlinson,  ("  Five  Great  Monarchiei,**  iu.  (>4,}  says:  —  "Traditionally  several  of 
the  G^tms  are  ascribed  to  Zutoa^tet,  who&c  dale  wai^  anterior  lo  2234  B.C.  accord- 
ing to  Bcrusus."  "  Their  »tyle  shi^wn  them  tu  be  considerably  anterior  to  the  lii»t 
Farjard  of  Ihe  Vendidad,  which  must  have  b-m  compowd  before  the  great  migration 
of  the  Medes  southward  iiom  llic  Caspian  region."  **  Haitg  is  Inclined  to  date  the 
Zoroutrian  Glthls  as  carl)  as  the  tjoic  of  Moses/'  (lb.,  i.  61,  62.) 

The  Canon  seems  aftcrv'ard  to  ccnfound  the  legislator "  Zoroaster  ^  with  Zcrdusht 
the  son  of  Guahtasp.  —  mentioned  in  Utcr  portions  oi  the  .-l vesta  and  perhaps  author 
of  some  of  them. —  a  Magian  high  priest  in  Armcniii,  of  the  limeof  Darius  Hystaspcs, 
—  where  he  says,  (iii.  163);  —  "The  frut  Zuruutcr  seems  lo  have  lived  nearly  one 
thousand  years  later."  >lany  ancient  authors.  h*twever.  are  very  precise  in  discrimi- 
nating between  this  comparatively  modern  character,  called  "  the  Armenian  "  Zoroaster, 
and  the  great,  or  original  "  Zoroaster,"  uf  Daclria. 

The  "  .\non\*nius  apud  SuJdam"  places  the  great  Zoroaster  "fire  hundred  yean 
before  fAe  Trf/oM  war,"  and  exptessly  states  the  fact  of  there  being  tuv  of  the  name, 
"both  great  in  science."  Kemiippus,  Hcrmodurut,  Eudoxua,  and  Plutarch  all  place 
the  earlier,  .Mcdo-Pcrsian  or  "  Bactrian  Zoroaster,"  mart  fAiin  a  fA-JUjant/,  (sonra 
Others  even  several  thousand.)  jr^at-j  btfore  thai  enriy  datt,  which  again,  if,  as  usua), 
it  be  Hxcd  st  11S4  B.C.,  would  ni.ike  hks  period  not  far  from  the  bcfwc-iuentiuaed 
tnstanrsiirn  (.f  ^ironouuc  obbsrvaiiuQi  at  Bauylou,  in  2234  B.C. 
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Chaldrean  race.  The  stellar  science,  derived  by  them 
from  Akkad,  he  seems  to  have  largely  extended. 

The  evidences  for  this  are  manifold.  Without  referring 
further  to  the  uncontested  fact  of  his  supremacy,  political 
and  religious,  in  Iran,  or  to  his  generally  conceded  author- 
ship of  the  Zend  system  of  religion  and  the  earlier  GSthas, 
we  learn  from  Syncellus'  quotation  of  Borosus  already  al- 
luded to,  that  he  founded  the  latter  author's  '•  Median  " 
dynasty  in  Chaldaea.  Add  to  this  the  united  testimony  of 
almost  all  ancient  authors  who  have  referred  to  the  subject, 
that  he  introduced  the  systematic  obsn-vation  of  the  stars 
in  Chaldsca,  and  that  of  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Justin  to 
an  invasion  of  "  Ninus,"  Nineveh  or  Assyria,  by  a  "  Bac- 
trian,"  (that  is,  Irano-Aryan,)  prince  called  "Zoroaster" 
or  *'  Oxyartes."  This  invasion  is  placed  in  the  age  of  the 
mythic  king  "Ninus," 

The  "Median"  has  been  called  the  "first  historic" 
dynasty  of  Berosus.  Historic,  that  is,  as  far  as  regards 
the  fact  of  such  a  dynasty  having  existed,  and  being  the 
first  known  to  reign  in  Chaldaea,  The  names,  and  the 
order,  however,  of  this  dynasty  are  involved  in  much 
obscurity. 

The  dynasty  should  consist,  according  to  the  scanty 
information  of  Berosus,  of  eight  kings.  Of  these,  seven 
names  are  recorded  besides  that  of  "  Zoroaster.**  But  of 
these  seven  names,  two»  Evechius  and  Chomasbelus,  arc 
actually  transplanted  into  this  dynasty  from  Berosus'  own 
previous  and  undoubtedly  fabulous  dynasty  of  eighty-six 
"Chaldaean  "  kings  whom  he  states  to  have  reigned  before 
the  "  Median."  and  whose  reigns  covered  the  preposterous 
period  of  34,080  years.  (This  huge  period  has  been  con- 
clusively shown  to  be  a  mere  piece  of  calculation  on  the 
part  of  Berosus,  derived  from  the  Chaldfean  astronomical 
time-divisions  of  "sars  "and  "sosses."  ') 


'  Thus  tht  se^'cn  "  histnric"  dpia»Hes  of  Chalibca,  nccording  tn  Bcrrtsiis,  inm  up 
1,930  yean ;  va  \\\\%  9iim  he  adcl«,  for  hts  Ui»fni "  inyiliologic  "  ur  fabulous  dynasty,  — 
that  "  after  the  Flood,"  —  34.o{io  ycait,  auking.  wttli  itic  1.920  of  ilie  liUturic  periud, 
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These  fabulous  names,  thus  introduced  into  the  "Me- 
dian "  dynasty,  of  couSe  discredit  all  the  others  except- 
ing the  one,  '*  Zoroaster,"  which  has  a  separate  foundation 
of  its  own  in  history,  and  leave  us  without  knowledge 
respecting  the  dynasty,  excepting  that  it  was  foreign, 
"Median"  according  to  Uerosus,  and  tfmt  "Zoroaster'^ 
was  a  member  of  it. 

From  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  (very  much  older  than 
Berosus,)  wc  have  the  reliable  fact,  of  a  storming'of  Eroch 
soon  after  its  foundation,  by  an  "Elamitc"  king  whose 
name  appears  to  have  been  Kudur-nanhundi,  (compare  the; 
Elaniite  Chcdorlaomer  in  Genesis).  This  Elamite  carried 
off  the  spoils  of  Erech  to  his  own  (Turanian)  capital  in 
Elam.  This  was  about  the  period  of  the  fou tiding  oi  the 
"Median"  dynasty  according  to  Herosus. 

An  Elamite  conquest  is  thus  proven  to  be  the  real 
beginning  of  the  "  Median '*  dynasty.  Berosus*  supposed 
"Medes  "  or  Irano-Aryans  were,  in  reality,  Turanian  Elam- 
ites  from  the  borders  of  what  was  afterwards  called  Media. 
Where  then,  in  this  dynasty,  did  "Zoroaster,"  the  true 
"Median"  or  Irano-Ar)'an,  really  come  in?  It  would 
seem  he  could  only  come  in  at  the  end  (instead  of  the 
beginning)  of  it,  and  that,  by  expelling  the  Turanian 
invaders.  Such  an  expulsion  of  their  tyrants  might  nat- 
urally be  welcomed  with  open  arms  and  hearts  by  the 
native  Chaldscans,  and  herein  would  be  a  natural  explana- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  influence  which  this  foreign 
prince  acquired  over  their  minds. 

It  was  quite  in  the  usual  modes  of  early  historic  prac- 
tice, that  Berosus,  knowing  the  two  facts,  that  of  a  foreign 

a  period  of  exactly  ten  "  ••an  "  or  complete  revolutions  of  the  ecliptic,  ( 10  X  j,&oo  = 
36.oooyear4,»frir  the  duration  i>f  Chalcl*a  after  thv  Flood.  To  Ilic  Icn  "  mythologic" 
reijKTM  "  Ijcfurc  the  Klwid,"  rniting  with  Sisathra,  (Siaithma  or  Xisiithrub,)  —  a  name 
nearly  equivalent  tu  thAt  uf  ^thrau»-tes,  or  Jturoa»tres,  with  which  he  begins  the  lir»t 
hutork  dynuty,  —  he  in  like  manner  a^uiKns  the  amount  of  twelve  "  m^uc^  "  uf  ^,000 
yean  or  ten  "sars"  each,  a  total  duration  of  ^32.000  years  I  N'ow  this  period  of 
4]3/)OD  year»  is  exactly  (he  ume  as  thai  of  the  A'li/t-yeuga,  Kali's  or  the  great  age, 
wculutii  or  "  great  year,"  uf  the  Indians,  ad  astroaatntcal  period ;  and  is,  of  coitrae, 
pure  invention. 
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dynasty  from  the  border  of  Media,  composed  of  eight 
kings,  and  ihat  of  the  temporary  rule  of  "Zoroaster,"  who 
was  a  Median,  should  infer  that  that  famous  character 
must  be  the  foundi'r  of  this  "Median"  dynasty,  and 
should  "  fill  in  "  the  other  seven  names  by  selection  from 
such,  to  us  unknown,  lists  as  he  may  have  had.  Two  of 
these  names,  as  already  observed,  he  certainly  ihd  so  "fill 
in  "  from  another  list  of  royal  names  which  were  in  all 
probability,  purely  mythical. 

His  Sisithrus  or  Xisuihrus  the  Flood-hero  and  Chal- 
dx'an  kin^,  he  places  at  tiic  tmi  of  another  mythical 
dynasty,  that  "before  the  Flood."  The  father  o{  Sisithrus 
he  calls  Otiartes  or  Ardates,  (both  forms  are  given). 

Now  the  aiias  of  the  Bactrian  "  Zoroaster"  who  invaded 
Assyria  about  the  time  of  the  founding  of  Nineveh,  was^ 
according  to  Diodorus,  Oxyartes.  Xi  is  convertible  into 
Zeta.  double  Sigma,  ks'and  ts.  Oxyartes  thus  may  be 
Otsiartcs.  The  father  of  "  Sisithrus,"  in  Berosus,  is 
"  Otiartes."  Sisithrus  or  Sisuthrus  itself  I  have  shown  to 
be  convertible  into  Sisathra  and  Zathraus.' 

The  period  of  the  founding  of  stellar  observation  in 
Chaldsea  (by  Zathraus-tcs)  was,  as  has  been  shown  by 
several  authors,  B.C.  2234.  This  period  is  deduced  from 
the  statement  of  Callisihenes  the  astronomer  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  who  collected  the  Babylonian  obsen-ations 
for  nineteen  hundred  and  three  years  before  Alexander's 
taking  of  that  city  in  331  B.C.  This  agrees  with  the 
period  of  "  Zoroaster  *'  and  confirms  the  statement  that 
he  founded  them. 

Combining  all  these  facts,  I  consider  the  probabilities 
very  strong,  that  the  Irano-Aryan  history  now  unites 
itself  with  the  Chaldican  through  an  invasion  of  Chal- 
dxa,  and  of   Assyria  or  "  Ninus,"  by  the   Iranians  from 


*  The  idcnlifiatton  of  Zathraiii  (Xisu(httis)  or  Si!>al1ini  by  Berosiu.  with  the 
period  and  event  of  the  "  Flood,"  I  of  ctuine  consider  to  be  cither  a  mere  fancy  uf  hit, 
or  an  adoption  of  a  n)>thic  form  of  the  Flood-tradition  whkh  had  grtjutn  up,  and 
which  inlruded  tlut  Dame  into  Uie  original  IcKcnd. 
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Baclria,  etc.,  under  command  of  Sisathra  or  Zathras, 
(Zarathustra.)  who  either  had  an  alias  or  secorid  designa- 
tion, Otiart,  Otsiart,  Artaut,  or  was  accompanied  by  a 
relative,  (perhaps  a  father,)  of  that  name.'  That  his 
authority  in  Chaldsea  began  about  B.C.  2240,  and  was 
gained  by  driving  out  the  Turanian  Elamites,  the  common 
enemies  of  Aryans  and  Chuldxans.  And  that  he,  as 
many  ancient  authors  tell  us>  instituted  the  stellar  obser- 
vations of  Chaldsea,  a  practice  which,  it  is  also  stated  in 
ancient  authorities,  was  in  vogue  from  the  earliest  times 
in  Bactria. 

Ttic  further  connection  of  Sisathra  with  Chaldxan 
story  is  brought  into  light  by  the  Legend  of  Izdubar,  lately 
deciphered  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  and  which  tvill  be  here- 
after introduced. 

The  next  dynasty  after  the  "  Median,"  was,  according 
to  Berosus,  one  of  eleven  kings,  "of  race  and  duration 
unknown."  This  dynasty  is  however  believed  by  the 
best  authorities  to  have  been  a  native  one,  and  to  have 
been  founded  by  Izdubar,  who  is  identified  with  the  Nim- 
rod  of  Genesis,  and  believed  to  have  been  the  true 
founder  of  the  city  oi  "Ninus"  or  Nineveh,  He  slew 
Humbaba,  the  last  Rlamite  king,  and  annexed  his  domin- 
ions, thus  completing  the  enfranchisement  of  Chaldaca, 
which  had  been  begun  by  Sisathra.' 

Let  us  now  consider  the  question,  bow  was  it  possible 
for  the  name  of  Sisathra  or  Sisuthrus  to  take  the  place. 
in  the  Chald.Tan  form  of  the  Flood-legend,  of  the  original 
one  of  the  Flood-hero. 

The  age  of  Zarathustra  has  been  fixed  at  from  two  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  and  fifty  years    later  than  that   of 


•  The/rt/Vrof  **  Hi-4isa(lra  **  m  the  lablKs  of  Ihu^lzduhar  Legends "  is  "  Ub- 
wiUutu,"  uniioiibledly  the  **Anaut"  or  "Oiurt,"  (Ardai-es,  Oturt-es,)  of  Berosus. 
ThU  Otiart  is  ttic  father  oi  his  "  SisouthrM,"  and  the  ninic  seeim  the  udic  as,  the 
Oxyartck  or  Otkiartea,  whkh  u  the  ether  nime  of  Zathraus-tcs  or  "  Zi>toii:>tcr  **  in 
Dtodoms. 

*  In  tlic  L^snd,  he  narr^tles  thb  exploit  to  llasisadra,  tn  the  blissrul  region  to 
which  the  Utter  liu  retired. 
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Maniikh  or  Manu.  (2500-2450  B.C.,)  or  not  /attr  than 
2200  H.C.  The  consiiieraliuiis  just  adduced  seem  to  fix 
his  Chakljcan  reign  between  that  date  and  2240  B.C.  In 
reckoning  the  number  of  years  to  a  generation,  about 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years^  according  to  situation,  etc., 
must  be  fixed  as  the  average  in  Oriental  countries.  In 
India,  at  the  present  day,  the  average  time  between  two 
successive  generations  is  eighteen  years ;  nor  can  we  su|>- 
pose  that,  at  so  early  a  period,  the  conditions  of  Ufe  were 
in  this  respect  materially  different ;  the  beliefs  of  many 
races  in  a  greater  longevity  and  later  maturity  of  man  at 
early  periods,  having  been  proved  erroneous.' 

Ten  or  twelve  generations  then,  had  elapsed  since  the 
great  event  of  the  inundation  in  Tibet,  or  the  *^ delude" 
before  the  rise  of  Zarathustra.  Among  primitive  peoples 
myth  grows  fast.  Tht-re  had  been  suflficient  time  for  the 
hero  of  the  ark  to  become  himself  a  myth,  and  for  some 
of  the  principal  myths  of  the  legend  to  cluster  around  him. 
Among  the  very  first  to  arise  would  be  the  one,  universal 
among  barbarians,  which  makes  the  first  name,  handed 
down  in  their  own  race-tradition,  the  first  Man  and  father 
of  all  mankind. 

The  Sea  would  be  imported  into  the  story  also  at  a 
very  early  period,  when  the  Semites  and  afterwards  the 
Aryans  had  reached  the  borders  of  the  sea.  The  next 
item  wDuld  be  the  ship,  "divided  well,"  for  the  reception 
of  "living  seeds,"  animals  of  al!  kinds,  —  the  latter  feature 
based  on  the  tradition  of  the  actual  trans[>ortation  of 
fiocks  and  herds  on  rafts,  The  introduction  of  the  Brah- 
mans  would  cume  later,  in  the  Indian  form  of  the  story; 
elsewhere  the  "family  and  friends"  of  the  "first  maji " 
would  follow,  as  his  primitive  solitary  character  disap- 
peared. 

This  would  probably  be  the  form  of  the  legend  at  the 


»  'rhii&  ihe  t*rtnt  papynu,  wbidi,  «ay»  Pit*fe»ior  Ebers,  ('*  /Et^-pten  unrt  (fie 
Biicher  >fiMc'9,"  p.  3fta,)  *'  i»  FAther  csirlier  llian  later  tlun  AbfatiMi,"  places  the  ex- 
treffle  UiiiU  uf  hie  at  a  btiuJred  and  ten  yew 
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period  of  Zarathustra.  Thai  this  hero,  who  made  so 
powerful  an  impression  on  his  time,  should,  when  Manukh 
and  his  story  had  become  vague  and  shadowy,  take  the 
lattcr's  place  in  the  traditionary  vessel,  in  the  Chaldaean 
version,  was  natural,  but  this  change  could  not  take  place 
until  the  story  of  Zarathustra  himself  and  his  actions  had 
become  enveloped  and  changed  by  myth.  Another  two 
hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  would  perhaps  be 
required  for  this  change.  Accordingly,  the  actual  i>eriod 
of  the  Legend  of  Izdubar  and  Ha-sisadra  is  considered 
by  Mr.  George  Smith,  the  most  competent  authority,  to  be 
about  20CX)  H.C. 

•' Xisuthrus,"  the  "pious  and  wise  monarch  "  of  Bero- 
sus'  legend,  is,  like  Noah,  (Noakh  in  the  Hebrew  pronun- 
ciation,) of  "the  tenth  generation  after  the  first  man." 
This  "first  man"  (i.e.  primitive  lender)  was  in  -reality,  if 
my  view  be  correct,  Manu  or  Ma-nukh,  —  and  Sisathra  or 
"2^roastcr"  must  have  lived  about  ten  generations  after 
him.  While  the  Chaldaean  legend  lost  the  original  Flood- 
name,  and  replaced  it  by  Xisuthrus  or  Sisaihra,  the 
Hebrew  retained  it,  for,  considering  the  virtual  identity 
of  the  two  stories,  the  dropping  of  the  first  syllable 
cannot  be  a  considerable  difficulty,  —  while  the  transition 
from  Xukh,  (the  form  that  Manukh  actually  assumes  in 
Persia,  as  in  the  "  Koh-i-Nukh,"  or  mount  of  [the  descent 
of]  Nukh  ;  see  Chardin's  early  "Travels  in  Persia,")  to 
Nokh  and  Noakh,  would  be  easy  and  almost  impercepti- 
ble.' \n  the  name  of  Han6ch  or  Hanukh,  (Enoch,)  — 
the  great-grandfather  of  Noah.  —  who  undergoes,  in  the 
Hebrew  legend,  the  same  "  translation  to  the  gods  "  which 
is  the  earthly  ending  and  final  performance  of  both  the 
"Zoroaster"  of  the  Persian  and  of  Turonensis'  tradition, 
—  and  of  "Sisadra"  or  "Sisuthrus,"  the  Klood-man  of 
Chaldaia  in  the  t-ablets  and  in  Berosus,  —  we  have  a  still 
nearer  reminiscence  of   the   true    Flood-name;   while   in 

*  Thr  long  11,  the  Greek  *>,  and  tlip  Hebrew  4  sounds,  )>aik)i  pn<ii}y  And  freqnnitly 
luto  long  o,  Orcck  w,  uid  ilebrew  \  in  the  pe(ti|pe«  ur  tlcsceut  oi'  luuuett. 
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ATanoah,  the  father  or  hriuger  of  Samson,  Shimsh-an  or 
Shcmcsh-on  the  "sun-god,"  we  have  the  ail-but  exact 
original  Flood-name,  immingled  with  sun-myth.  In  the 
Phrygian-Phoenician  form  of  the  legend,  which  will  pres- 
ently be  touched  upon,  the  Plood-nanie  undergoes  the 
changes  Noe,  (or  Noekh.)  Annac-us  and  Nannac-us. 

Interpreting  rationally  the  Bcrosus  legend  combined 
with  that  of  "Izdubar/'we  may  infer  that  Zathraus"  or 
Sisathra's  "translation**  meant  simply  "departure."  He 
probably  may  have  set  out  from  Chaldasa,  (on  formally 
abandoning  it  to  its  native  dynasty,)  in  solemn  martial 
procession  to  the  Zagros,  crossing  its  summit  at  the  pass 
still  known  as  "  the  Gates/*  (on  Mount  Maunsht^  and  per- 
haps bearing  (as  asserted  by  some  authors)  the  sacred 
utensils  of  fire  worship  in  an  ark  or  chest,  (the  Bans  or 
Bark,)  —  a  feature  in  the  pageant  commemorative  of  the 
diluvian  ark,  and  hence,  thenceforward  associating  his 
memorj'.with  the  Flood-legend;  —  and,  after  performing 
sacrifice  on  the  Pyractheia  or  fire-altars  at  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  and  leaving  the  Bnris,  as  a  monument  of  the 
act,  on  the  spot,  where  It  gradually  fell  to  pieces,  —  (we 
learn  from  Nicolaus  Damasccnus  that  the  name  Baris  con- 
tinued attached  to  the  mountain  in  his  day,)  —  to  have 
withdrawn,  or  rather  returned,  again  and  finally,  with  his 
Aryans,  to  the  charming  regions  south  and  south-east 
of  the  Caspian,  their  lately  occupied  homes,  to  which* 
myth-forming  reports  lent  the  character  of  Klysian  field^l 
and  abodes  of  the  gods;  —  while  the  native  Chaldxans, 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  pass,  returned  to  their 
own  land.  So  content  were  the  Arj-ans,  at  last,  with 
these  new-settled  regions,  that  they  disappear  from  his- 
tory until  the  ninth  century  B.C.  Out  of  the  great  lines 
of  international  communication,  and  fortified  by  the  sea 
to  the  north,  and  to  the  south  by  the  tremendous  Elbiirz 
precipices  and  ravines  around  Demavend  or  Deva-vend, 
one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  globe,  (the  famous 
"Caspian  gates,")  they  remained  so  completely  secluded 
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as  to  give  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  "translation  "  of  Xisu- 
thrus  and  his  followers  to  a  divine  abode,  a  fable  to  which 
the  mysterious,  dignified  and  nobte  style  of  his  actual 
withdrawal  gave  additional  color.  He  was  said  to  have 
asccfidfd  to  heaven  in  the  Jlaine  of  his  altar  on  the  mouu' 
iain-top,  by  one  tradition.  Meantime,  the  grief  of  the 
Chald^eans,  whom  he  had  relieved  from  Turanian  tyranny 
and  governed  wisely  and  well,  wxs  natural  and  sincere. 
This  grieving  of  the  i>coplc  reminds  us  of  the  Phrygian 
myth,  in  which  also  the  people  grieve  f»r  Annac-us  or 
Nannac-us  the  Flood-king.  (This  branch  of  the  Phrygian 
myth  seems  quite  distinct  from  that  of  Noch,  which  they 
had  from  the  Phoenicians,  as  wc  shall  see,  and  the  "griev- 
ing" in  it  is  probably  borrowed  from  the  Chaldrran  stor)'.) 
The  friendly  relations  between  Tzdubar,  the  young  hero- 
king  of  the  new  native  dynasty,  and  his  predecessor,  bene- 
factor, or  "father,"  Sisathra  or  Ha-sis-adra,  will  appear 
when  wc  consider  the  Legend  of  Izdubar. 

Tt  was  in  this  way,  as  I  believe,  that  the  suhstitiition  of 
the  name  of  Sisathra  in  the  Cbalda;;an  Flood-legend,  for  / 
that  of  the  original  hero,  occurred.  Philo  Judrcus,  ("  De 
praemio  et  pcenA,"  vol.  ii.  p.  412,)  says  that  the  Flood-hero 
was  known  in  Chaldaca  by  the  name  of  Noch,  (Xmi).  This 
was  actually  his  name  in  the  Phoenician  legend  of  Apamea, 
still  to  be  discussed.  As  the  native  Chaldaean  authors 
call  him.  however,  Xisuthrus  or  Sisithrus,*  I  incline  to 
think  that  Philo  has  either  incorrectly  attributed  the  PhiX- 
nician  name  to  the  Chald?pans,  or  that  he  had  heard  of  a 
more  ancient  Chalda^an  form.  This  form  I  should  how- 
ever infer,  from  comparison  with  the  Phrygian  legend,  to 
be  Anakh,  (Anoch,  Anvich.)  or  Nanakh,  —  a  form  rendered 
still  more  probable  by  the  name  borrowed  from  it  by  the 
Greeks,  Inach-us,  the  early  king  who  redeemed  Argos  from 
the  dominion  of  Poseidon,  —  the  sea.  (Compare  the  He- 
brew Anak.)     The  Chaldacan  ancient  form,  then,  of  the 


>  Codreoui  altu  (UUt.,  p.  ii)  concctlj'  says,  'u  n«<  Xt««v«p««  vtv«  XaA6«rs». 
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Flood-name  Ma-nukh,  was  probably  Anakh  or  Aniikh,  or 
Nanakh,  Naiuikh.  Anukh  is  repeated  in  the  Hebrew 
Han6ch,  (Enoch,)  and  possibly  in  Anak,  and  readily 
passed  into  Nukh,  Noakh,  and  the  softer  Phoenician 
Noeh. 

The  "mountain  of  the  Cordya;ans,"  Carduchi,  or  Koords, 
must  have  been  the  2agros,  (ur  its  summit  the  Mount 
Munuaht,)  between  Chaldaea  and  Persia.  —  where  that 
people  lived  and  now  live.  This  range  connects  itself 
through  the  Armenian  highlands,  with  Ararat.  The 
calking  of  the  Haris-chest  or  of  the  original  "ship"  with 
bitumen  is  a  distinctly  Chaldxan  feature,  as  is  the  burying 
of  the  records  or  brick  tablets,  and  these  features  must 
have  been  introduced  as  late  as  the  ajjc  of  Urukh,  {circa 
B.C.  2000,)  when  Sippara  was  flourishing,  and  when  the 
legend  was  probably  first  inscribed.  A  still  later  date 
must  be  assigned  to  the  introduction  into  the  narrative  of 
the  name  of  the  city  of  Babylon. 

For  the  Pha'nician  legend  we  must  rely  chiefly  on  the 
medals  of  Apamea,  a  city  near  the  Phcenician  settlements 
in  Asia  Minor,  The  history  of  the  lands  comprising  the 
once  powerful  kingdom  of  Syria,  (which  included  not  only 
Phcenicia  and  all  Northern  Syria,  but  Babylonia  and  most 
of  Asia  Minor,)  shows  that  the  Phoenicians  settled  exten- 
sively and  at  a  very  early  date  on  the  coasts  of  Cilicia  and 
Paniphylia,  and  penelraltd  deeply  into  Phrjgia.  The 
towns  of  Tsor  or  Tsur,  the  new  Tyrus,  —  Tarsus,  which 
shares  with  Tartessus  in  Spain,  the  credit  of  being  the 
Hebrew  Tarshish,  and  others,  were  Phoenician  coasi-sctilc- 
ments.  The  name  of  the  Taurus  range,  the  backbone  of 
the  Syrian  kingdom,  contains  the  Phoenician  root  7«r, 
rock ;  while  in  the  ver)'  centre  of  Phrygia,  the  name  of 
the  large  and  thriving  city  of  Tyriscum,  ''the  Tyrians' 
town,"  bore  witness  to  its  Phoenician  origin. 

In  all  these  places  an  early  and  close  intercourse  took 
place  between  the  Phoenicians  and  the  first  settlers  of 
Aryan  origin.     In  the  neighboring  ible  of  Cyprus,  Phoe- 
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nician  worship  early  became  to  a  great  extent  assimilated 
and  fused  with  that  of  the  Hellenic  settlers  of  the 
Europaic-Aryan  race,  and  the  litos  and  pcisonality  of 
Astarte,  the  Phoenician  queen  of  heaven,  and  those  of  the 
Paphian  Aphrodite,  were  there  nearly  identical,  as  was 
the  case  also  at  Hyblos,  where  Astarte  as  the  lover  of 
"the  Lord"  Adonai,  was  the  Hellenic  Aphrodite  with  her 
Adonis.  A  similar  partial  fusion  of  races  and  worships 
obtained  at  Hierapolis,  Heliopolis,  (Haal-bec  or  IJeth- 
Shemesh  "the  sun's  home,")  and  many  other  places. 
At  Hcliopolis,  on  the  doorway  of  the  great  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  with  its  Hellenic  architecture,  his  Phoenician  symbol, 
the  eagle  with  expanded  wings,  is  still  to  be  seen. 

The  Flood-myth  everywhere  is  found  to  seek  the  highest 
mountains  known  to  each  people,  and  generally  bountling 
their  countries  to  the  north,  as  the  scene  of  the  refuge  of 
roan  or  the  remnant  of  men  ;  thus  the  highest  mountains 
of  India,  the  Himala,  (compare  himmch  hcwti  etc.,)  the 
probable  original  scene,  are  elsewhere  represented  by  the 
Ararat,  (Ar-ar-aut.)  Mount  "Mas'*  or  Manusht  (Manu's 
mount  ?)  of  the  Zagros  range,  the  Elburz  or  Albordj, 
and  the  Taurus.  Phcenician  I'lood-myth  a|)pears  to  have 
selected  the  highest  summit  of  the  Taurus,  in  the  North- 
West  of  Phrygia,  as  the  scene  of  the  "resting"  of  the 
ark.'  The  Phcenician  and  Hellenic  settlement  Kibotos, 
("the  ark,")  in  that  locality  and  at  the  foot  of  this  highest 
summit,  the  Kelainios,  (connected  by  a  spur  with  Olym- 
pus,)—  must  anciently  have  been  called  Argo  or  Arge, 
from  the  Phcenician  Argoz,  an  ark  or  chest ; —  this  seems 
a  necessary  conclusion  from  an  examination  of  the  re- 
markable Apamcan  medals,  figured  by  Falconer  and 
Bryant. 

Apamca  was  a  city  founded  by  a  colony  of  Hellenes 
from  Magnesia  and  Cela?na?,  which  ascended  the  Maeander 


'  Another  ark-fnotintain  nf  the  Phrrnician*.  in  ihc  same  country,  was  probably 
the  Uons  Aiui-ut>  ur  Ari^az  in  CappailocU,  a  ^]>ur  Irom  titc  Taurus,  in  urhubC  luroe 
the  Phusnician  word  Arjjuz  ur  aik  u  apparently  cnibodtciL 
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valley  and  crossed  the  mountains  to  settle  around  and 
erlarge  the  ancient  Kibotos,  This  already  lon^^-cstab- 
lished  settlement  was  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  the  name 
being  their  translation  of  the  Phoenician  name  Argoz, 
"the  ark."  The  Magncto-Ccla^nian  colony  first  cnllcd 
the  new  city  Ccla;nx  or  new  Celacnac,  then  resumed  for  a 
time  the  appellation  Ktbolos  or  Cibotus,  lastly  adopted 
the  name  of  a  princess  of  the  powerful  Scleucidoe  family, 
then  rfgnant  in  Syria, ///rrw^/i  sister  of  Seleuciis  Nicator.' 
The  word  Kibotos  or  Cibotus,  *'ark,"  was  annexed  to 
this  last  title  to  distinguish  the  city  from  several  other 
Apameas,  thus  making  the  name  " Apame^i-Cibotus,"  or, 
"Ark-Apamca.'*'' 

Several  coins  and  medals  of  this  city,  struck  in  the 
reigns  of  Hadrian,  Marcus  Aurclius,  Septimius  Sevcrus, 
and  Philippus,'  —  preserved  in  the  collections  of  the  late 
grand-ducal  sovereigns  of  Tuscany,  of  Cardinal  Otioboni, 
of  Agostino  Chigi,  etc.,  —  commemorate  those  emperors 
in  conjunction  with  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  locality. 
The  head  of  the  emperor  appears  on  the  obverse,  with  his 
name  and  titles  as  the  legend.  On  the  reverse,  is  an  ark 
or  large  chest,  such  as  Homer  and  others  tell  us  was 
anciently  used  for  storing  robes,  etc.  This  ark  floats  upon 
waves ;  in  it  are  two  figures,  a  man  and  a  woman.  Above, 
appear  two  birds,  one  of  which  holds  an  olive  twig  in 
its  beak.  On  the  shore,  near  by,  appear  the  same  two 
figures,  as  if  issuing  from  the  ark. 

The  legend,  descriptive  of  this  engraving,  is,  in  the 
several  specimens,  APro  MArNHTfJN,  Argo  Magnetdn, 
"the  ark  of  the  Magncsians."  AP.XI  AllAMKON,  AP.XI 
AIIAMEDN  MArNHTJJN,  Archi  Apamc6n,  Archi  Apame6n 

*  U^'yl  Hist.  38,  13.     PUny,  L.  5,  c  2^ 

'  The  Kilolcs,  (aiAw*^,  dliu.  ■tAwrafto*-,  xiitM^af,  ktiull  receptacle,)  —  Dari»  or 
tacrcd  chest,  the  Ptiilisiino-Phfcnician  argo*  or  ark,  i»  ilie  original  of  ih<  Hebrew 
"ark  uf  llie  covenant."  <«niM,  arn.  and  of  the  Kiborton  or  ciboriutn,  (usually  dcoived 
from  <->^M.t,  TuuJ.)  in  which  \\\t  Kuinan  Cathulic  "  ^jcred  cl<anciit»  "  are  enclosed.  A 
«imtlnr  coflcr  figured  in  the  Et^yptUn  rites. 

>  Dn'ant  seniH  in  errur  in  allribiiting  une  of  these  to  one  of  the  several  Philips 
n(  Maccdoii  instead  uf  to  the  Roman  Emperor  of  that  oatne. 
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Magnct6n,  "the  ark  of  the  Apamcans,"  "the  ark  of  the 
Apamoan-Magnesians,"  and  AHTE  AHAMEIIN  MArNHTDN, 
Arte  Apamt;6n  Magnct6n,  but  this  sbuuld,  doubtless,  (on 
comparison  with  the  others,)  be  read  Arge  Apamc6n 
Magneton,  the  close  similarity  of  the  letters  Gamma  and 
Tau  having  led  apparently  to  clerical  error  on  the  part  of 
the  engraver.  This  word  Argo,  Archi,  Arge,  cannot  be 
doubled  to  be  the  Phamician  Argoz,  -rw,  arg^z,  argoz, 
Heb.,  (A^yof  in  the  Greek  spelling  of  MSS..)  mentioned  in 
I  Sam.  vi.  8,  1 1.  15,  as  the  sacred  "coffer"  in  which  the 
Philistines  '  (a  branch  of  the  Phccnicians)  conveyed  their 
sacrificial  utensils  and  golden  *' sin-offerings."  The  word 
is  not  used  elsewhere  in  Scripture,  and  is  unquestionably 
the  Pka-nician  for  ark  or  chest.  The  "ark  of  the  cove- 
nant," here  and  elsewhere,  is  X\\tt.Aron  ;  —  to  this  the  Phil- 
istine or  Phtenician  Argos  was  attached,  when  the  tres- 
pass-offering of  emerods  and  mice  was  sent  to  the  Hebrew 
Beth-Shemesh. 

The  word  for  "ark  "  ox  ship  in  the  Hebrew  Flood-legend 
in  Genesis,  is  thebah  or  rather  ievalt^  (also  supposed  to  be 
of  Phoenician  origin).  This  word  is  often  repeated,  white 
argoz  is  only  used  in  Samuel,  —  in  this  place,  and  in 
speaking  of  the  Philistine-Phcenician  ark  or  chest. 

Wc   thus  have,   in   these   medals   of  a  comparatively 

'  HiUii;  ("  L'rgwchiclilc  und  Mylhulogic  dcr  Phitwtf  r.")  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Philistines  wrrc  a  colony  \A  f'elirfgi  from  Crete,  who  c»taljli*hctl  ihemsclvc*  in  Pales- 
tine and  Kavc  their  name  to  11):il  cutititry.  Other  jtuthon  l]c]ic%-c  theni  to  luve  been 
a  Phfcnician  colony,  which,  first  bcttling  in  Crete,  returncJ  thence  to  finally  liKate 
itself  in  I'hilLSiia,  and  these  writers  consider  that  PhiUxtine  siunifics  *'uiic  who 
return!!."  Jn  cither  oue,  the  Phicoic  origin  uf  tumc  of  the  Philistine  wurd».  (includ- 
ing the  on:  in  question,  oriji'i.)  and  uf  some  of  llictr  customs,  is  not  doubted. 
Mark  the  close  resemblance  between  the  worship  of  l)ag-On,  (from  the  Pha-n.  and 
Heb.  wurd  Da^,  "hsh,")  and  that  of  the  Siclimi^n  Dcrkdo, 

•  Writers  who,  like  Bryant  and  Godfrey  Hi^Rin*.  prefer  the  old  unvocalized 
Hebrew  of  the  Synago|[ue  MSS.,  make  this  word  thtbah.  The  Ma«nretic  writiits 
hu  however  been  u^ed  by  common  consent  fur  hundreds  of  years,  and  according  to 
tim.  the  Tav  liaving  the  Dashoh  /<-kc.  should  be  t.  and  the  Beth  or  Vcth,  being 
without  it,  should  be  v,  makini[  Trrah.  Thcbah  or  tevali  i»  also  the  nriginal  of  the 
Septiiagint  «.^t,  'Ship,"  by  which  the  seventy  descrilie  the  fifating  cnffer  or  crnHU 
0/  Moms.  The  atk  uf  Ntati  and  ibai  ul  the  covenant  arc  alike  «(^tm  In  the  XJCX., 
wMlc  the  arga*  i»  readcred  by  0«ita,  "  receptacle,"  in  that  version. 
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modern  Hellenic  city  in  Phrygia,  the  Flood-legend  "ac- 
cording^ to  the  Phcer.icians,"  preserved.  But  the  most 
rerniirkable  point  is,  that  in  one  of  these  mcdaJs  the  name 
of  the  Flood-hero  is  enjjraved  upon  the  ark,  as  NUE, 
thus  showing  the  Phoenician  form  of  the  Flood-man's 
name. 

It  was  doubtless  from  the  early  intercourse  of  the 
Aryan  Hellenes  with  the  Semite  Plioenicians  in  Phrygia, 
etc.,  that  the  Semitic  name  Arj^^o  was  inj^rafted  upon  the 
Hellenic  legend  of  the  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  a 
legend  which  is,  itseU,  not  in  any  sense  a  Flood-myth. 
The  Phoenician  chest  was  likewise  ingrafted  upon  the 
Greek  local-inundation  story  of  Deukalion,  which  does  not 
conespi>nd  in  other  features,  to  the  true  Flood-legend;  — 
upon  the  fable  of  Danae,  etc  Argoz  also  re-a[)pears,  it 
is  probable,  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Argos,  founded  by 
Inach-os,  the  son  of  Okcaitos,  or  of  the  ocean.  Noeh  or 
Noech,  or  rather  Annakh,  is  doubtless  the  original  of 
Inachus,  as  has  been  observed. 

The  chest  or  garde  robe  which  is  the  Phoenician  form 
of  the  Flood-vessel,  is  probably  a  reminiscence  of  the 
saving  of  household  stuff  in  the  early  Thibetan  cataclysm. 
Another  form  of  Flood-legend,  derived  from  or  connected 
with  the  Chaldxan,  was  also  current  in  Phrygia.  • 

Stephanus  Ryzantinus  in  his  account  of  Ikonion  or 
Iconium,  and  also  Suidas,  preserve  the  latter.  According 
to  Stephanus:  — 


"The  tradition  is,  that  there  was  formerly  a  king  named  Annacas, 
the  extent  of  whose  life  was  above  three  hundred  years.  The  people 
who  were  of  hiif  ncigliborhood  and  acquaintance  had  inquired  of  an 
oracle,  how  long  he  was  lo  live.  And  there  was  an  answer  j^ven, 
that  when  Annacus  died,  all  mankind  would  be  destroyed.  The 
Phn'pans  (ipnn  this  account  made  great  lamentations:  from  whence 
arose  the  proverb  to  m-j  SwnhWf  t,'Aa\>mt\\  the  lamentation  for  Annacus; 
made  use  ol  (or  |M*ople  in  circumstances  highly  calamitous.  When 
the  flood  of  Deucalion  came,  all  mankind  was  destroyed,  according  a3 
the  oracle  had  foretold. 

**  Afterwards,  when  llie  surface  of  the  earth  be^^an  to  be  again  dry. 
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«us  ordered  '  Promctheiis  and  Athene  to  make  images  of  clay  in  the 
form  of  men; — and  when  tlicy  were  finished,  he  called  the  winds 
and  made  them  breathe  into  each  and  render  them  vitaJ;"  —  (Trans, 
of  Bryant). 

Suidas'  version  makes  the  Flnod-king's  name  Nannacus. 

The  name  of  Dcukalion  in  this  legend  is  fairly  to  be 
credited  lo  later  Greeks,  ficrhaps  to  Stcpbaniis  himself, 
to  whom,  from  his  Greek  education,  the' Flood  was  "the 
flood  of  Deukalion."  P"or  the  rest,  when  we  compare 
the  names  Annakh  and  Nannakh  with  Maniikh,  and  the 
grieving  for  Annacus  with  that  for  Sisouthros  or  Sisathra, 
it  would  seem  that  these  features  must  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  ChaJdaca.  The  name  Nannakh  is  therefore 
probably  the  y?rj/  Chaldsean  name  fur  the  Flood-hero. — 
an  older  feature  than  the  "grieving,"  and  preserved  by 
the  Phrygians  from  the  times  before  Sisathra. 

In  the  second  section,  so  to  speak,  of  the  legend,  we 
find  the  true  Aryan  story  of  Prometheus,  (  — Pra-mantha, 
Pra-matha  or  Proumathai,)  the  "bringer  of  fire  by  friction," 
whom  Professor  Steinthal  has  so  ably  shown  to  be  an 
early  Aryan  myth-hero.  Athena'  the  Wisdom  of  God,  the 
lUf/uMf  winds  or  divine  Breath,  (compare  Gr.  atfiin;,  diir/i^ 
ai//£a,  kBavvt,  Sskr.,  Stmao,  Lat.  anima.  etc..)  and  Prome- 
theus, {Pumsha  or  Proumathai.)  the  divine  Man  or  Man- 
God,  are  here  all  busy,  in  aid  of  Zeus,  in  the  work,  of 
creating  and  giving  life  and  breath  to  man.  How  far 
these  features  are  really  early  myth,  or  how  far  they  may 
be,  instead,  an  after  inspiration  from    Platonism,'  may  be 


'  In  imj»t  vereiont  of  die  Greek  myth,  the  creation  of  man  by  Prometheus  is 
regarded  by  Zeus  -ms  an  ;ict  uf  pmtini|>tion.  for  which  he  )>i)ni»he«  the  fotiner. 

'  The  part  of  Athena  in  tliis  drama  >>ecni3i  to  be  tlial  uf  fcnnini;  man  in  partner. 
»hlp  with  Prometheu!),  and  imparting  tn  him  life  thraugh  the  Mcred  lire  brouglu  down 
from  the  «iih|^,  ur  upjicr  sky.  Uiioi^  hke  dah,  to  bum.  Stman,  life,  breath,  spirit, 
(Sskr,,)  »eem  connected  with  her  r^anie  Ihtuiigh  oiAw,  to  bum,  a-tfuo.  the  upper  »ky  or 
tm^yrtan,  <with  which  indeed  Atlicna.  itprurtg  from  the  Ariri/or  upper  region  of  Zetu 
the  atnviAphere,  wa«i  probably  at  lir«t  identical.)  and  a>«>vit,  fiery,  burning.  'Ai>*^i|, 
wind,  brealli,  hot  vapor,  waa  al&o  closely  connected  with  t)ie«e  rout»  and  ideas  of 
life,  breath  and  fire. 

'  It  seem*  more  likely  that  theie  idea*  are  really  of  the  myth-age.  and  that  Plato 
uid  the  Alexandri-ins  were  indebted  to  them,  than  that  they  were  loisted  into  the 
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doubted ;  but  we  certainly  have,  here,  an  instance  of 
fusion  between  Semite-Chaldsean  and  Aryan -Hellenic 
legend. 

legend  in  the  philosophic  period,  strongly  as  the  combination  reminds  one  of  Plato's 
system.  Though  the  divine  inbreathing  of  the  winds  in  this  legend  seems  the  same 
as  the  Phcenician  kolpia  or  Divine  Voice  or  Breath,  spoken  of  by  Sanctioniathon,  — 
the  ruakh.  Breath,  Spiritus  or  "  Spirit  of  God,"  and  "  breath  of  life  "  of  Genesis,  — 
still  this  feature  of  the  Phrygian  story  may  be  derived  more  directly  from  the  Chal- 
daean  wind-god  Vul,  (compare  Aiol,)  Yav  or  Jav,  who  again  seems  one  with  the  Phoe- 
nician Jao,  Yao,  the  Hebrew  Jah  or  Yahv^.  Athene  or  Athena  was  an  original  Aryan 
creation,  though  her  function  in  this  legend  reminds  of  the  Platonic  <ro^'a  or  Divine 
Wisdom ;  and  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Man,  or  second  and  born  God,  assisting  God  in 
the  work  of  creatiun,  is  common  to  all  mythologies  of  Asiatic  origin,  as  well  as  to 
Platonic  philosophy. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THE  KOUYUNJIK  TABLETS  AND  THE  GENESIS  CREATION-AND- 
FLOOD  LEGEND.  — ZOKOASTRUN  IDEAS  IN  HEBREW  RELIGION. 

We  now  come  to  by  far  the  most  interesting,  and  the 
earliest  form»  (except  the  Indian,)  of  the  Flood-lcjjend, — 
that  engraved  upon  archaic '  Assyrio-ChakUran  tablets 
and  cylinders,  and  dating  from  the  period  of  king  Urukh, 
—  a  period,  according  to  the  high  authority  of  the  laie 
lamented  Mr.  Gcor^t:  Smith,  who  deciphered  the  tablets 
in  the  British  Museum  collection,  —  which  cannot  be 
placed  later  than  2000  B.C.,  and  is  probably  considerably 
earlier ;  —  earlier,  therefore,  by  five  hundred  years  or 
thereabout,  than  the  earliest  date  assigned  by  theologians 
to  "  Moses,"  and  fully  a  thousand  years  earlier  than  the 
real  dale  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  him. 

While  the  Chaldaean  Flood-legend  has  been  preserved 
in  a  good  degree  of  completeness  in  these  tablets,  the 
creation-ifgend  only  remains  to  us  in  a  few  imperfect  frag- 
ments, and  these,  in  general,  will  not  compare  in  literary 
merit  with  the  Genesis-narrative,  elaborated  from  early 
Chaldsean,  Phoenician,  and  Hebrew  myths  by  the  able 
and  learned  unknown  scribe  of  the  court  of  king  Solomon. 
I  will,  however,  preserve  the  natural  order  as  in  Genesis, 


*  The  oMnt  cylinder  dates  tSoo  B.C. ;  the  tablets  of  the  deluge  arc  Assyttaa 
cofiic*  of  the  age  i.4  A»»urbanipat, —  but  tit  the  text  of  the  bvlingnal  liiAcriptianK  upon 
Ihent  ihcy  are  ^tat^d  to  )uve  been  copies  made  by  order  of  that  king  from  Chalda'Mt 
originat),  then  becoming  illegible  through  nge.  Thu  fact,  according  to  the  intcrpre- 
tei'^,  thnm^  back  the  date  of  the  uri(>inal  legends  tii  at  lea&t  3000  B.C.  Seine  tablets 
arc  copies  »f  A)(k»diaii  original;  those  in  ]>artirular,  which  relate  Ln  a»truiiumtcal 
matten.  Two  Hatylon'taH  taUcts,  of  the  deluge-story,  were  inscribed  at  least  as 
early  as  B.C.  1600. 
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and  introduce  these  fragments  as  a  prelude  to  the  story  of 
the  Flood. 

From  the  Kouyunjik  Tablets,  as  deciphered  and  copied 
by  Mr.  G.  Smith  in  his  "  Chaldasan  Account  of  Genesis," 
I  take  the  following:  — 

t.  The  watery  abyss  at  the  beginning,  literally  given : — 

(i)  "When,  above,  were  not  raised  the  heavens,  and  below,  on  the 
earth,  a  plant  had  not  grmvn  up:  the  abyss,  also,  had  not  broken  open 
its  boundaries;  —  (2)  The  chaos,  (or  water.)  Tiamat,  (the  sea,)  was 
the  producmg  mother  of  the  whole  of  them.'  (3)  Those  waters  at  the 
bej^nninya  were  ordained,  but  a  tree  had  not  grown,  a  flower  had  not 
unfolded,  .  .  .  the  gods  had  not  spmng  up,  any  one  of  them,  a  plant 
had  not  grown,  and  order  did  not  exist.'*  .  .  . 

2.  God's  creation  and  arrangement  of  the  heavenly- 
bodies. 

(t)  "Stars — their  appearance  —  in  figures  of  animals  he  arranged, 
to  fix  the  year  through  the  obsenatitm  of  their  constellations.  Twelve 
months,  (or  signs.)  of  stars,  in  three  rows  he  arranjied,  from  the  day 
when  the  year  commences,  unto  the  close.  He  marked  the  positions 
of  the  wandering  stars  "  [planets]  "  to  shine  in  their  courses,  that  they 
may  not  do  injury,  and  may  not  trouble  any  one."  (2)  *'  In  its  mass" 
[that  of  chaos]  "  he  made  a  boiling;  —  the  god  Uru ''  [the  moon]  "he 
caused  to  rise  out;  —  the  night  lie  overshadowed; — fj)  To  6x  it  also 
for  the  light  of  the  night,  until  the  shining  of  the  day;  —  (4)  That  the 
month  might  not  be  broken,  and  in  its  amount  be  regular.  (5)  At  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  at  the  rising  of  the  night,  his"  [the  moon's] 
I  **  horns  are  breaking  through,  to  shine  on  the  heaven.  (6)  On  the 
^^vscventh  day,  to  a  circle  he  begins  to  swell,  and  stretches  towards  the 
^^■dawn  further." 

F  These  verses  describe   the   first   two  quarters   of  ihc 

I        moon's  phases.     We  see  that  the  Chaldxans  of  this  early 
I       period  had  already  determined  the  lengths  of  the  month 
and  of  the  week,  not  by  the  fanciful  rule  given  in  Genesis, 
derived  from  the  supposed  six  working-days  and  one  rest- 
day  of  the  Creator,  but  by  the  revolution,  and  the  phases, 

*  This  agrees  with  tlic  Phonidan  myth,  f  ai  in  (he  remaiiung  fra^cments  of  San* 
chonialhon's  work.!  in  which  the  chios  or  abyss,  ^«av.  (Iwliu.  Hdi.,)  w  Uic  maihir  of 
crcAlitin.  hy  h«  liiuband,  the  ««Ari«  or  Divine  Breath.  :Sec  alw>  ihe  iiulUn  myth, 
already  quutetl. 

*  "  In  the  bejgittnins  .  .  .  darkness  was  upon  tlie  face  uf  the  deep." — G£K.  L 
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of  the  moon.  The  Hebrew  legend,  though  undoubtedly 
founded  on  the  ChaUlscan,  had  lost,  perhaps  long  before 
the  period  of  Salomon,  the  trace  of  the  early  astronomical 
science  of  the  latter  penplc,  (derived  from  the  still  earlier 
Akkadians,) — which  the  ruder  primitive  Hebrew  coidd  not 
comprehend,  —  he  looking,  in  his  simplicity,  upon  the  lofty 
observatory  built  at  Babel,'  as  an  attempt  to  storm  ihe 
heavens. 

(7)  .  .  .  "  The  god  Shamas  "  [the  sun]  '•  in  the  horizon  of  heaven, 
in  the  east.  (S)  He  formed  beautifully  and  to  (lie  orbil;  — Shamas 
was  perfected.''  .  .  . 

3.  Creation  of  whales  and  animals. 

(1)  "When  the  gods  in  their  assembly  had  created  .  .  .  the 
strong  monsters.  (2)  .  ,  .  "They  caused  to  be,  living  creatures, 
cattle  of  llie  field,  beasts  of  the  (icld,  and  creeping  things  of  the  field." 

The  periods  show  lacmtm  in  the  original,  caused  by 
destruction  6i  portions  of  the  tablets,  and  at  this  point, 
unfortunately,  the  legend  is  finally  interrupted,  the  re- 
maining tablets  which  continued  it,  being  irretrievably 
broken  up  and  scattered.  The  "  assembly  "  of  the  god."* 
is  like  the  plural  expression,  "the  gods,"  [Eh/ihn,)  of  the 
earlier  or  Klohistic  legend  in  Genesis.  A  second  and 
even  third  Creator  had  been  added  to  the  original  Elu  or 
Ilu ;  —  Ann  bore  much  the  same  relation  of  successor, 
to  EIii,  as,  ^ — in  India,  —  the  later  invented  Urahm  did  to 
Brahma.  ^^7  occupied  the  second  place.  The  third  cre- 
ator of  the  Chaldaean  Trinity  was  Hca.* 


*  Thif  name  tcts  originally  Rab-U,  "the  house  (or  gate)  of  God,"  (Ilu);  the  He- 
brew nmuaiU,  to  wNimi  tlie  rcil  ]>iirpo»e»  of  the  obw.Tvaiory  were  an  immcanitiK  myt- 
teiy,  confounded  It  with  their  word  132.  Uabcl,  "  idle  ulk  or  babble."  Hence,  in  part, 
the  legend  of  the  "confusion  of  tonjties." 

«  This  legend,  though,  in  Its  prewnt  form  a$  a  copy,  not  50  nld  as  the  ChaldsaD 
Flood-legend.  lUiUoubtedly  derived  it*  utronomic  ideas,  in  part,  frorti  the  Akkadians, 
{prvbablv  a  Cushite  race,)  who  preceded  the  Semite  Chalda^anit  in  the  occupation  of 
Upper  Babylonia.  T!ic*tiuiy  of  xstmnomy  in  CIuld«a  appears  (as  wt  have  ftc*n)  to 
have  received  a  yrcat  addltiunal  impuUe  from  S&atbra,  Zarathustra  or  ihe  "  Ractrian 
Zorauter,"  if  Berosun  is  to  be  believed.  The  Babel  observatory  d.ntes  from  about  his 
pariod,  or  axir  ILC.,  according  to  many  authors,  though  others  place  its  builiing 
later.    It  is  a  curious  fact  tlul  a  ttaditiQU  (pd;eierved  by  Ctetjunus  Turotietub) 
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In  the  Chaldean  Flootl-legend,  with  the  tradition  or 
legend  of  Izdubar  and  Hasisadra,  which  I  now  introduce, 
there  is  much  less  of  the  imperfection,  caused  by  broken 
and  lost  parts  of  the  tablets.  Izdubar,  the  founder  of  the 
first  native  Chalclxan  dynasty, — supposed  with  much 
probability  by  Mr.  George  Smith  to  be  the  "Nimrod"  of 
Genesis,  —  being  in  affliction,  and  diseased,  goes  across 
the  mountains  of  "  Mas"  '  and  the  great  Persian  desert,  to 
a  country  by  the  sea,  to  consult  the  translated,  departed 
or  removed  Ha-sis-adra  or  Sisathra,  whom  he  speaks  of  as 
his  "father."  He  encounters  the  giants,  (scorpion-men,) 
who  were  supposed  to  guard  the  sun  at  its  rising  and  set- 
ting. They  give  him  a  friendly  reception.  He  tells  them 
he  is  in  search  of  "Hasisadra  my  father,  who  is  established 
in  the  assembly  of  the  guds ;  death  and  life  are  known  to 
him." 

The  monsters'  dissuade  him  from  the  attempt ;  —  "Do 
it  not,  Izdubar,  .  .  .  for  twelve  kaspu  is  the  journey  .  .  . 
completely  covered  with  sand,  and  there  is  not  a  cultivated 
field,  to  the  rising  sun  and  to  the  setting  sun,"  —  that  is, 
in  journeying  from  night  till  morning  and  again  till  night, 
as  I  understand  it.  He  proceeds  however,  having  their 
directions  as  to  the  road.  "  to  the  lands  of  Mas,^  the  road 


malcea  liim.  Ssathn  or  **  Zoroaster,"  identical  with  the  Biblical  "  Ctish."  called  • 
grandfton  of  "  Noah."  As  "  Cush  "  U  «atrl  in  Gcnc^ift  to  have  been  father  to  **  Nlm* 
rod,"  (who  is  identified  with  "  Izdubar,")  and  ts  stated  by  ftome  authors  of  antiquity  to 
have  introduced  Jitar-worship  and  tn  have  built  tlic  Tower  of  Babel,  we  may  see  in 
tliLK  tradition  an  explanatinn  of  "  Itdubar'^"  being  nude  to  call  "  Ha^uudn"  his 
"  father,"  in  the  "  Legend  of  Izdubar  " 

*  l*hi&  mountain,  ^loni  the  difL-ction  he  takes,  should  be  Mount  \tanuskt.  ot  the 
ZagTOS.  a  branch  of  the  Ararat  range,  called  "  Massb  "  in  Armenian,  rather  than 
the  "  Ma*ius  "  of  the  Gre^k  authors, 

■  These  scorpion-men  are  doiibt1c»  an  instance  of  sun-myth  attaching  HseU  to  tha 
legend,  —  the  kiijn  Smr^a  through  which  the  5un  passes.  It  is  however,  in  my 
opinion,  carrying  theory  tt*  far.  to  conclude  from  this  that  the  whole  tradittoaary 
legend  i^  nothing  more  than  «un-myth. 

*  Mr.  Stniih  cunsidets  the  *'  land&  of  Mas,  the  r«ad  of  the  stm,**  to  be  the  desert 
on  the  wfst  of  the  Euphrates.  Cut  tliU,  the  Syrian  desert,  n.  in  the  Tmt  place,  en- 
tirely devoid  of  mountains,  none  being  met  between  Dab)']on  and  Damaftctit,  whereas 
"  llie  mountains  of  Mas  "  are  several  times  spoken  o{  In  tlie  legend,  and  in  language 
convej'ing  an  Idea  of  LmpuMng  height.     Again,  Thamajik  or  Oantascus  is  not  nefr 
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of  the  sun,'*  and,  after  a  journey  of  many  "  kaspu,**  through 
lands  "completely  covered  with  sand,"  where,  as  he  had 
been  forewarned,  "there  was  not  a  cultivated  field/'  he 
comes  to  "the  forest  of  the  gods,"  in  which  is  "the  tree 
of  life."  This  Eden-iike  scenery  is  described  in  glowing 
metaphor.  The  tree  of  life  is  said  to  bear  precious  stones 
as  fruit.  "  Emeralds  it  carried  as  its  fruit ;  the  branches 
were  encircled  to  the  points  .  .  .  covered  .  .  .  with  Ukni 
stones  .  .  .  (as)  shoots."  He  finally  reaches  a  country 
near  the  sea,  (in  all  probability  the  Caspian) ;  on  its 
waters,  he  embarks  in  a  boat,  and  after  a  short  Voyage, 
reaches  the  abode  of  Hasisadra,  who  is  still  "alive."  It 
seems  probable  that  the  forest  or  garden  of  the  gods  was 


tloned  in  tSe  le^nd,  as  it  would  have  been  if  on  Izdiibar'a  road,  heing  then  already 
at  im/-i»rlant  city  The  "sunS  rn-id,"  (tastiind-west.)  may  be  tntversed  equally 
b>' a  wcM-caslcrly,  at  by  an  east- west wardly  course.  That  I?tJubar  travcK  cast-b>'- 
norlh,  over  the  ^agrns  (Mantisht)  ranRc  and  the  PctMan  desert,  is,  I  think,  fairly  to 
be  infcrrrd  from  the  following  pu&agc<i.  In  I'ablct  9,  Izdiibar  Legends,  column  i, 
line  2,  elc,  Udubar  b  said  tu  go  "  Tu  llie  moiintair»  of  M.-\s  in  his  course  ,  .  .  who 
each  day  guard  the  risiig  sim.  Their  cruwn  w.is  at  the  lattice  n(  heaven,  under  hell 
their  feet  were  placed.  The  Korpiun-men  guarded  the  gate,  burning  with  leniblc- 
nci». —  their  appcimnre  was  like  death.  .  .  .  .\t  the  ruing  ot  the  aun  and  the  Kctting 
of  the  sun,  Ihcy  guarded  the  sim."  Tlie  constmctiim  here  would  naturally  lead  to 
the  inlerence  that  the  mountains  behind  which  the  siir;  secmcct>  in  Chaldae-a,  to  rise. 
In  the  cut,  and  aba  the  point  of  his  netting,  in  the  wnt,  were  ftguntivoly  said  or 
actually  believed  to  be  "gate*,"  walclied  by  mcnsterfi  who  guarded  the  sun  in  bjft 
passage  through  them;— the  mountains  of  "  Mas"  containing  the  yatesof  the  rising 
sun  in  parliailar.  It  waa,  therefore,  to  the  eastward  muuniain-gatc  that  the  course 
of  Izdiibar  wa^  directed ;  and,  accordingly,  wc  find  in  ancient  geugraphy,  that  a  pass 
of  the  Zagros  to  the  north-cwt  of  Babylonia,  CA'er  Mount  Maoushl,  was  actually  called 
the  "  Gitcft." 

Again,  column  5,  line  21  says,  "  Nine  luupn  he  went  to  the  north,"  etc.  He  coald 
not,  then,  t>c  going  inward  the  Mediterranean,  and  this  sea  cannot  have  been  intended, 
(but  rather  the  Clbpian.)  as  that  near  whic'i  Hasisadra  waa  living.  Ntither  sea  would 
be  reached  by  a  oourse  toward  Mount  Masius.  north-west  of  Mesopotamia.  Mr.  South 
hitn.teU,  el-sewherc.  locates  Ha\isadra  tn  the  east  of  Aasyria.  Of  the  .Mount  \izir 
on  wliich  Hasi-odraS  ark  stranded,  he  )»ays,  ("  Af»svrian  Discoveries,"  pp.  316,  217,) 
"Niiir,  the  place  mentioned  In  the  cuneiform  text  "  (was)  "ca»l  of  Assyria,  prol«b)y 
between  latitudes  35*' and  36°."  This  again,  identifies  Nizir  with  tUc  Zagros  range, 
and  indicates  the  north-eastward  as  the  direction  in  which  llasisadra  moved  away 
from  Assyrio-ChaId»a  in  his  act  of  "  translation,"  or  |>asnlng,  (not  to  a  "  better  world," 
but)/t7  a  betttr  coHHfry.  The  Zagros  i»  vtriually  a  continuous  fringe  with  the  Ararat, 
of  similar  fame  in  Genesis;  the  whole  region  being  a  sea  of  bHlow-like  elevations, 
with  fertile  and  sheltered  valleys  between. 
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in  Mazanderan/  and  Hasisadra's  abode,  in  the  adjoining 
region  of  Vehrkana  or  Hyfcania.  Izdubar  salutes  his 
"father,"  tells  him  the  srory  of  his  own  deeds,  his  slaying 
of  the  Mlamiie  tyrant  Humbaba,  etc.,  and,  ia  turn,  requests 
Hasisadra  to  relate  to  him  the  events  which  caused  the 
latter  to  be  placed  *' alive"  in  the  assembly  of  the  gods. 
"  TcU  me,"  he  says,  "how  thou  hast  done,  and  how,  in 
the  assembly  of  the  gods,  alive  thou  art  placed."'  This 
brings-in  the  Chaldxan  Flood-legend.  Hasisadra  re- 
plies :  — 

"  Be  revealed  to  thee,  Izdubar,  the  concealed  story,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  gods  be  related  to  thee."  He  tells 
how  Hea.  (Kronos-I'oseidon.)  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision, 
and  announced  to  him  that  he  would  destroy  the  world 
by  a  flood. 

"  And  he  spake  to  me ;  — '  Son  of  Ubaratutu.' "  [Ub-aratutu  is  the 
ArdtU  of  lierosus,]  '• '  make  a  ship,  after  this  manner'  ...  *  When  ! 
destroy  the  sinner  and  life,  .  .  .  cause  to  go  in,  the  seed  of  life,  all  uf 
It,  to  the  midst  of  the  ship.'"  ["llie  "seed  of  life"  is  the  "living 
seed  "  of  the  Manu  legend,  chap.  ii. ;  in  other  words,  brood-animals. 
The  coincidence  of  the  expressions  is  remarkable.]  "'Tlie  ship 
which  thou  shalt  make,  six  hundred  cubits  J  shall  be  the  measure  of 
its  length,  and  sixty  cubits  the  amount  of  its  breadth  and  its  height.' 
,  .  .  '  Into  the  deep  launch  it.'  I  perceived  and  said  lo  Hea,  my  lord ; 
—  *The  ship,  making  which   thou  commandcst   me,  when  I  shall 


■  The  tropical  liudimncc  of  Maianderan  well  descrres  the  name  or  the  **  garden 
of  the  pidfi."  Southern  H>'Tcania  U  a  delightful,  temperate,  healthy  and  well-waiered 
region,  on  the  Caspian  co»t,  ejutward. 

'  If  the  Legend  have,  in  fact,  a  historic  basis,  we  must  conclude  frem  the  above 
that  Sisathra  was  still  really  '•  alive,'' —  not  "  iranalated  1 "  —  when  Ixduliar  visited 
him. 

From  the  Uterafy  sly1«  of  this  Le^nd.  — the  multitude  of  gods,  monsten,  etc., 
introduced,  —it  is  evidently  of  considerably  late'  <l^te  than  the  simpler  iDdo-Arjran 
mythic  lc)]end  already  given,  and  m  reading  it  one  feels  convinced  that  Hasissdn  uid 
lidubar  were  really  uf  a  much  later  period  than  thai  of  the  cataclyvra  That  they 
were,  in  point  of  fact,  contemporaries,  seems  pl^ ;  —  the  Flood-myth  or  mythic 
legend,  with  its  original  simplicity  covered  by  a  cloud  of  imaginative  additions,  secnis 
to  have  attached  itaclf.  or  been  poetically  connected,  to  this  hero  of  a  much  later  time. 
—  Siaathra.  In  speaking  of  this  Legend'»  "  later "  date,  we  must  consider  it  as  about 
a  quarter  of  a  millennium  later  than  Sisathra  himself,  ur  about  aooo  B.C.,  while  the 
hero  :^iMthra  succeeded  b)'  nearly  the  same  interval  the  event  of  the  "Flood." 

'  Thret  bundrtd  cubits  in  Gcncii^ 
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have  made,  old  and  youn;^  will  deride  me.'  He  ojiencd  his  mouth 
and  S]jake,  and  said  to  me  his  servant:  —  'Thou  shall  say  unto 
them'"—  .  .  . 

Here,  unfortunately,  the  reply  which  Hea  ordered  Hasi- 
sadra  to  make  to  the  deridcrs,  is  lost,  throuy;h  dcairiiction 
of  part  of  the  tablet.     After  the  lacuna^  Hea  continues  :  — 

" '  When  comes  the  flood  which  1  will  send  to  ymi,  into  it  *  **  [the 
ark]  "'enter,  and  the  door  of  the  ship  turn.  Into  the  midst  of  it  thy 
grain,  thy  furniture  and  thy  goods,  thy  wealth,  thy  women  scrvanli), 
thy  female  slaves,  and  the  joung  men.  The  biaitts  of  the  field,  the 
animals  of  tlic  held,  all,  I  will  gather  and  1  will  send  to  thee,  and  tliey 
shall  be  enclosed  in  thy  door.'  " 

Hasisadra  again  demurs,  alleging  the  prodigious  diffi- 
culty of  launching  such  a  ship.  At  length  obedient,  he 
proceeds  to  build  the  vessel 

**  Its  frame,  fourteen  (measures)  it  measured.  .  .  .  Over  it  I  placed 
its  roof  ...  I  enclosed  it.  \  rode  in  it  on  the  sixth  time:  I  examined 
its  interior  on  the  seventh  time;  its  interior  I  examined  on  the  eighth 
time.  Planks  against  the  waters,  within  it  f  placed.  1  saw  rents,  and 
the  wanting  parts  I  added.  Three  measures  of  bitumen  I  poured 
over  the  outside.  Three  measures  of  bitumen  I  poured  over  the  In- 
side,"  [compare  Gen.  \n.  14]  .  .  .  **  men  carrying  its  baskets.  They 
constructed  boxes;  1  placed  in  the  boxes  the  offering  they  sacrificed. 
Two  measures  of  .  .  .  boxes  I  had  distributed  to  the  workmen.  .  .  , 
To  ...»  were  sacrificed  oxen.  .  .  .  Wine  in  receptacles  of  j:oats* 
...  X  I  collected  like  the  waters  of  a  river,  also  fond  like  the  dust  of 
the  earth.  .  .  .  AM  \  possessed,  the  strength  .of  it,  .  .  .  silver,  .  .  , 
gold,  ...  the  seed  of  life,  the  whole,  1  caused  to  go  up  into  the  ship; 
all  my  male  scr\'ants,  and  my  female  servants,  llic  hcast  of  tlic  (icld, 
tlie  animal  uf  the  field,  the  sons  of  the  people,  all  of  them,  I  caused 
to  go  up.  A  flood  Shamas  made,"  —  [the  several  gods  in  the  legend, 
like  those  in  the  second  phase  of  Hindu  religious  thought,  (p.  35.) 
seem  manifestations <:A  the  Divine;  —  each  acts  in  turn,]  —  "and  he 
spake,  saying,  *  In  the  night,  I  will  cause  it  to  rain  heavily:  enter  to 
the  midst  of  the  ship  and  shut  thy  door.'  T^at  flood  happened,  of 
which  lie  spake,  saying, '  In  Ihf  night  I  will  cause  it  to  rain  frtim  lieavcn 
heavily.'  In  the  day  I  celebrated  his  festival;  the  day  of  watching 
fear  I  had.     1  entered  to  the  midst  of  the  ship,  and  shut  my  door.  .  . 


*  laci-na.    5w///f"  Ilea"  or"  the  gods." 
■  Lacuna.     SuffU  "ikloa." 
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"The  stnrm  arose,  from  the  horizon  of  heaven  extending  and  wide. 
Vul '  in  the  midst  of  it  thundered,  and  Nebo  and  Saru  went  in  front; 
the  throne-bearers  went  over  mountains  and  plains:  .  .  .  the  destroyer 
Nergal  overturned:  .  .  .  Ninipwentin  front  and  cast  down ;  .  .  -  the 
spirits  carried  destruction;  .  ,  .  tn  their  ^lory  they  swept  the  earth. 
Of  Vul  the  flood  reached  to  heaven.  The  briglit  earth  to  a  waste  was 
turned.  The  surface  of  the  earth  like  ...  it  swept,  it  destroyed  all 
life  from  the  face  of  the  earth;  .  .  .  the  strong  deluge,  over  Oie  peo- 
ple, reached  to  heaven.  Brother  saw  not  ]iis  brother,  thev  did  not 
know  the  people.  In  heaven  the  gods  feared  the  tempest,  and  sought 
refuge;  ,  .  .  they  ascended  to  the  heaven  of  Anu,  .  .  ,  Six  days  and 
'  nights  passed  ;  ilic  wind,  deluge,  and  storm  over^vhelmcd. 

"  On  the  seventh  day,  in  its  course,  was  calmed  the  storm,  and  all 
the  deluge,  which  had  destroyed  like  an  earthquake,  quieted.  The  sea 
he  caused  to  dry.  and  the  wind  and  deluge  ended-  I  perceived  the 
sea  making  a  tossing,  .  .  .  and  the  whole  of  mankind  turned  to  cor- 
ruption. Like  reeds  the  corpses  floated.  I  opened  the  window,  and 
the  light  broke  over  my  f.ice.  It  passed;  ...  I  sat  down  and  wept: 
.  .  .  o\*cr  my  face  flowed  my  tears.  I  perceived  the  shore  at  the 
boundary  of  the  sea;  ...  for  twelve  mcajiures  the  land  rose.  To 
the  country-  of  Nizir  went  the  ship  .  .  .  the  mountain  of  Nixir  stopped 
the  ship,  and  to  pass  over,  it  was  not  able.  The  6rst  day  and  the 
second  day,  the  mountain  of  Ni^ir  the  same  .  .  .  the  third  day  and 
the  fourth  day,  the  mountain  of  Nixir  the  same  .  .  .  the  ftfth  day 
and  the  sixth  day,  the  mountain  of  Xizir  the  same  ...  On  the  seventh 
day,  in  the  course  of  it»  I  sent  forth  a  dove  and  it  left.  The  dove 
went  and  turned.*  and  a  rcsting-pIace  it  did  not  find,  and  it  returned. 
J  sent  forth  a  swallow  and  it  left  The  swallow  went  and  turned,  and 
a  resting-place  it  did  not  find,  and  it  returned.  I  sent  forth  a  raven 
and  it  left.  The  raven  went,  and  tlie  decrease  of  the  water  it  saw,  and 
it  did  eat;  it  swam,  and  wandered  away,  and  did  not  return.  I  -sent 
the  animals  forth  to  the  four  winds ;  I  poured  out  a  liljation ;  I  built  an 
altar  on  the  jxrak  of  the  mountain.  By  sevens,  herbs  1  cut ;  at  the 
bottom  of  tliem  I  placed  reeds,  pines,  and  simgar.  The  gods  collected 
at  its  savor.  .  .  .  the  gods  collected  at  its  good  savor,  .  .  .  like  Hies, 
over  the  sacrifice  gathered.  .  .  . 

''^Ilea  his  mouth  opened  and  spake,  and  said  to  the  warrior  Bel, 


'  Vul  the  god  of  whtd  and  atmosphere,  the  fttonn-gr>d,  here  «e«n«  the  Supcpine ; 
compare  V'aJ-uoA. 

■  'I  Itr  raver,  the  fi(«t  mesaenger'  in  Genesi*,  "  went  forth  lu  Mid  fro."  The  mcs> 
seng^^-brrdi'  And  ih«  olive-twig,  arr,  a<i  \tt  luve  4«pti,  (ealuru  aKo  in  ilic  Phtenician 
legend  ;  the  incident,  a-nnion  \n  three  Icgend-i.  majr  have  a  foundation  in  ih«  icikaI 
escape  f*f  pi^eonk  at  the  {{toundtag  of  the  FhMd-raftk.  "  Settn  "  day*  again,  mark  Ihe 
period  of  rest. 
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*Thou  prince  of  the  gods,  ivarrioT I  When  thou  art  angrj.  a  deluge 
thou  ma,kcst.  The  doer  of  sin  Hid  his  sin ;  the  doer  of  evil  did  his 
.  evil.  The  just  prince,  let  him  not  be  cut  off:  the  faiUiful.  let  him  not 
be  destroyed.'  .  .  .  When  his  judgment  was  accomplished.  Bel  went 
tip  to  the  midst  of  the  ship.  He  look  my  hand  and  rai^d  me  up. 
He  caused  to  raise  and  to  bring  my  wife  to  my  side.  He  made  a  bond ; 
he  estabhshed,  in  a  covenant,  and  gave  this  blessing;  ...  in  \X\t 
presence  of  Hasi.^adra  and  the  people." 

The  blessing,  which  follows,  is  unfortunately  uninlt-lli- 
gible  from  the  frequent  Uuitnts  caused  by  fractures  in  the 
tablets  and  obliteration  of  the  inscriptions. 

In  the  sequel,  Hasisadra  sends  Izdubar,  in  chari^c  of 
his  boatman  Urhanisi,  to  bathe  in  the  sea.  by  which  his 
health  is  restored.  "  Urhamsi  carried  him,  to  cleanse  he 
took  him.  His  disease  in  the  water  to  beauty  turned  ;  he 
cast  off  his  illness,  and  the  sea  carried  it  away,  and  health 
covered  his  skin.  He  restored  the  hair  of  his  head,  hang- 
ing down  to  cover  the  cloak  of  his  body,  that  he  might  go 
to  his  country, ihat  he  might  take  his  road."  In  the  great 
bas-relief  from  Khorsabad,  in  which  Izdubar  is  strangling 
the  lion,  he  is  represented  with  long  massivt;  curls  flowing 
over  his  shouKlers;  in  other  respects,  with  quite  a  Cushite 
or  Ethiopian  cast  of  features.  Urhamsi's  cure  of  his 
disease,  which  seems  to  have  resembled  leprosy,  by  bath- 
ing, will  remind  of  the  cure  of  Naaman  by  Elisha. 

In  reviewing  this  most  ancient  poem  or  legend,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Genesis-legend  was  in  great 
measure  founded  on  it ;  so  many  particulars  coincide  ; 
even  the  expressions  being  reproduced,  such  as  "beasts 
of  the  field,"  "creeping  things/'  "he  opened  his  mouth 
and  spake,"  etc.  The  even  balancing  of  two  clauses  in  a 
sentence,  the  second  being  a  re|^etition  of  the  first  with 
slight  variation,  a  very  favorite  figure  of  speech  with  the 
Hebrew  authors,  also  finds  its  original  in  the  Chalda^an  ;  — 
e.g.,  in  the  speech  of  Hea;  —  v  The  doer  of  sin  did  his  sin  ; 
the  doer  of  evil  did  his  evil.  The  just  prince,  let  him  not 
be  cut  off ;  the  faithful,  let  him  not  be  destroyed."  Of 
course  this  says  no  more  than;  —  "The  doer  of  sin  did 
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his  sin  ;  the  just  prince,  let  him  not  be  cut  off;"  yet  the 


soler 


rhich 


y  is   much   enhanced  by  the  rept:tit 
has  quite  an  imposing  effect. 

The  Hebrew  version  of  the  legend  loses  the  really  grand 
approach  of  the  dclugc-tempcst,  substituting;  for  it  the 
comparatively  tame  lines;—  "The  fountains  of  the  great 
deep,"  [=  the  ////^^rdeep],  [were]  "broken  up,  and  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and  the  rain  was  upon 
the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights;"  (vii.  ji,  12). 
This  will  hardly  compare  with  Vul  thundering  in  the 
midst  of  the  storm,  and  his  "  throne-bearers'*  going  over 
mountains  and  plains. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  point  that  the  judgment  is  said 
to  have  been  decreed  and  executed.  In  turn,  by  Hea,  the 
god  i:»f  primeval  chaos  and  of  the  sea,  Shamas  the  sun-god, 
Vui  the  god  of  the  atmosphere,  wind  and  tempest,  —  (also 
called  Yav,  and  Raman  or  "Rimmon,") — and  Bel  the 
tutelar  god  of  ChahUea.  It  is  evident  these  several  gods 
were,  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  tablets,  re- 
garded as  so  many  manifestations  of  one  sole  God.  The 
l>ocni  must  have  been  composed,  moreover,  in  that  second 
phase  of  Chaldasan  religious  history,  when  the  original 
Heaven-Father  Elu,  Ilu.  (Tli,)  El.  Aba-el  or  Father  El, 
had  been  in  some  measure  forgotten,  and  his  attributes 
divided  between  Bel  the  "lord  of  the  world,"  the  "warrior," 
the  tutelar  god  of  Chaldsca,  and  the  vaguer  Heaven-Father 
Anu,  the  abstract  Divine.  Hebrew  monotheism  excluded 
these  various  deities  ;  the  simple  shepherds  from  Aramaea 
clung  to  the  original,  —  and,  it  would  seem,  at  one  time 
monotheistically  worshipped,  Chaldee  god  El,  II,  Ilu  or 
Elu,  their  El  and  Eloah  ;  frequently  however,  in  their 
earliest  legend,  giving  this  name  the  plural  Aieint,  Ehhim^ 
•'the  gods,"  —  and,  at  last,  (at  a  much  later  period,)  sub- 
stituting the  God  of  Air  and  Tempest,  Yav.  (compare 
D'yaus.  'Iokxw,)  or  Vul,  —  the  Phccniclan  Yao  (*!««),  the 
sky-and-air  god  and  Father  of  Life,  —  as  their  sole  God, 
under  the  scarcely  varied  names  of  Jah  (Yaw)  and  Jahveb, 
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(Yawv^,  Yawvay).  This  persistent  clinging  to  monothe- 
ism is  the  great  glory  of  the  Hebrew  race.  (For  remarks 
on  the  strange  Hebrew  notion,  the  "windows  of  heaven." 
which  they  believed  to  be  actual  openings  in  a  solid  sky, 
through  which  rain  was  poured,  see  next  chapter.) 

In  the  week's  duration  of  the  great  storm,  (marked  by 
those  really  sublime  features,  *'  Brother  saw  not  his 
brother."  and  that  of  the  destroying  gods  themselves 
ascending  to  heaven  through  fear  of  the  tempest  they  had 
raised,)  we  have  again  the  Chaldgsan  time-division  ;  —  this 
flood-period,  the  Hebrew  author  or  authors,  with  the  sys- 
tematic exaggeration  of  that  people  in  their  early  books, 
have  spread  out  to  nearly  a  year  altogether.  Seven  days, 
again,  are  allotted  to  the  rest  at  Nizir.  In  the  traditionaiy 
seventh  day's  calm  after  the  deluge,  is  possibly  to  be  found 
the  true  origin  of  the  Sabbatical  rest-day,  —  an  early 
Akkadian  institution,  for  which  the  Hebrew  compiler  of 
Genesis  and  Exodus  gives  us  two  origins,  one  from  his 
supposed  rest  of  God  after  the  labors  (!)  of  creation,  and 
the  other  from  the  commemoration  of  the  day  of  the 
Hebrews'  departure  from  Egj'pt ! ' 

*' I  perceived  the  sea  making  a  tossing,  .  .  .  and  the 
whole  of  mankind  turned  to  corruption.  Like  reeds  the 
corpses  floated."  Here  the  expression  "the  whole  of 
mankind  turned  to  corruption,"  (or,  **  today"  as  in  another 
version,)  evidently  refers  to  the  physical  decay  of  the 
•'  corpses,"  the  actual  fleshy  of  the  drowned  race.  But  the 
compiler  of  the  Hebrew  legend  has  apparently  misunder- 
stood the  phrase  as  meaning  moral  corruption  to  which 
mankind,  xvhile yet  living,  before  the  Flood,  had  turned,  for 
in  Gen.,  chap,  vi.,  v.  12,  we  have  the  nearly  identical  phrase, 
"all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  on  the  earth,"  nscd  in 
the  latter  sense.  The  sins  of  mankind  are  the  provoking 
cause  of  the  judgment  in  both  cases,  but  "corruption  "  is 


*  From  the  tvo  distinct  antique  Hebrew  legends  which  he  must  have  used,  the 
"Elohlstic"  and  "Jahvmtic"  Sec  further  remarks  on  the  urigin  of  this  festi%-al  in 
Critique  on  Genetic. 
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not  elsewhere  used  for  "sin."  Tlic  Hebrew  compiler, 
a  man  o\  great  learning  for  his  time,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after, may  very  well  have  hatl  the  Chaldee  legend  '  before 
him,  as  well  as  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew,  as  the  former 
had  been  inscribed  in  many  tablets,  (and  doubtless  copied 
in  parchments  or  papyri,)  for  at  least  a  thousand  years 
when  he  wrote.  The  phrase  in  Gen.  vi,  12,  "God  looked 
upon  the  lart/t,  and,  behold^  it  was  corrupt,"  is  very  similar 
to  the  above  language  of  the  Legend,  and,  being  so  nearly 
a  rept'tition  of  v.  11,  "The  earth  also  was  corrupt  before 
God," — suggests  the  probability  of  v.  ii  having  been 
inserted  by  afterthought  for  the  purpose  of  an  explanatory 
introduction  to  this  early  Chaldee  text,  of  all  "mankind" 
or  '* till Jics/i'*  being  turned  to  corruption. 

The  scndings-forth  of  the  messenger-birds  are  common 
to  both  legends  ;  the  Chaldsean  sends  forth  first  a  dove, 
which  returns,  —  secondly  a  swallow,  which  returns, —  lastly 
a  raven  which  does  not  return.  The  Genesis-legend  sends 
forth  first  a  raven  which  does  ttot  return,  though  it  is  the 
Jirst  messenger  ;  then  three  more  messengers,  all  doves» 
(or  the  same  dove  ;)  the  first  two  return,  the  second  time 
with  the  oHve-twig;  the  last  docs  not.  In  this  part  of  his 
legend  the  compiler  of  Genesis  has  evidently  copied  the 
Chaldrean  and  the  Phcenician  stories.  Three,  must  have 
been  the  true  number  of  sendings  in  both  these ;  the 
mystic  importance  of  the  number  is  well  known.  But  the 
unreturning  raven  of  the  Chaldaean  story  struck  his  fancy, 
and  he  introduced  it,  though  in  a  way  contradicting  the 
original  idea  that  the  first  messengers  should  return  to 
the  shelter  of  the  ark  for  want  of  any  foot-hold  outside; 
The  pretty  incident  of  the  olive-twig  afipears  in  the 
Phoenician  legend,  as  engraved  on  the  Apamean  medals; 
the  birds  in  that  legend,  are,  both  of  them,  doves.  (The 
legend  itself  was  of  course  vastly  more  ancient  than  the 
period  of  the  engraving.)     The  Hebrews,  as  has  been 
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indicated  heretofore,  derived  their  idea  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
or  Hreath  a^i  a  messenger  or  agent  of  God,  from  the  Phce- 
nician  kolpia  or  Holy  Breath,  mentioned  by  Sanchoniaihon, 
—  according  to  the  latter  people,  His  agent  in  creation. 
The  Holy  Spirit  was  in  form  like  a  dove,  {Mark  i.  10.  etc.). 
It  seems  probable  that  the  kcipia'r(\^y  also  have  had  this 
form  ;  however  this  be,  it  is  plain  that  the  messenger- 
doves  in  Genesis  were  derived  from  the  Phcenician  birds 
of  the  Flood-legend,  and  that  a  [jcculiar  sanctity  was  as- 
cribed to  the  dove  by  both  peoples.  This  was  also  the 
case  among  the  Chalda;ans,  with  whom  the  raven,  how- 
ever, is  the  successful  or  final  messenger.  Although 
many  of  the  features  of  the  Genesis-legend  may,  perhaps, 
be  original  with  the  Hebrews,  or  directly  derived  from 
their  own  antique  stories,  this  one  of  the  messenger-birds 
is,  apparently,  coittpiUci  from  the  Chaldacan  and  Phoinician 
forms  of  the  legend.  Some  doubt  must  needs  rest,  more- 
over, on  the  originality  of  all  the  incidents  in  the  two 
primitive  Hebrew  stories,  the  "Elohistic"  and  the  "Jah- 
veistic,"  from  the  fact  of  Hebrew  civilization  being  of  so 
much  later  dale  than  that  of  Chalda^a,  that  of  Phoenicia, 
and  that  of  Eg)'pt,  in  all  which  lands  the  Hebrews  were 
so  long  in  a  servile  condition  or  in  that  of  pupilage.' 
Written  records  of  early  traditions  such  as  those  of  the 
creation  and  the  Flood,  they  could  not  have  had,  during 
many  centuries  in  whose  course  they  had  heard  the 
spoken,  and  had  access  to  the  written,  legends  of  the  other 
races.  Their  language,  even,  is  a  compound  of  the  early 
or  primitive  Aramaic,  the  Chaldasan,  and  the  Phoenician. 

"  The  gods  collected  at  its  good  savor  .  .  .  like  flies, 

over  the  sacrifice  gathered."      The  childlike  comparison 

of  the  gods  to  flies  has  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive 

.period.     In  this  sacrifice'  of  sweet-smclling  herbs,  pines 


*  The  iatiUtion  of  Phcenicuui  mannen  and  customs,  drMv  langua);e,  art  and 
wonhips  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  reigns  u(  David  and  Solomon,  dc,  is  well  Icnuwn. 

'  This  sacrifice  should  be  collated  with  the  sacrificea  traditionally  aUcfjed  to  have 
bMa  offered  bjr  "  Xuutluua,"  and  by  "  Zoiuaatcr,"  ud  tbe  Anncuian  muuntainK,  — 
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and  reeds,  with  the  **  simgar**  over  whose  good  savor 
the  gods  collected  like  Hies,  we  have  the  original  of  Noah's 
sacrifice,  from  which,  we  read,  "the  Lord  smdied  a  sweet 
savor."  The  term  is  hardly  applicable  to  the  fumes  of 
burnt  flesh,  hair,  fat  and  offal,  with  which  the  altars  of  the 
legal  sacrifices  reeked.  The  substitution,  for  the  sweet 
herbs  of  this  sacrifice,  of  the  "clean  beasts,"  is  obviously 
the  work  of  a  much  later  period,  perhaps  even  later  than 
that  of  the  earlier  part  of  Genesis,  for  the  regulation  of 
the  detail  of  the  legal  sacrifices  descends  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Josiah. 

The  loss  of  the  "bond  and  covenant"  established  be- 
tween Bel  and  Hasisadra  is  much  to  tie  regretted;  coinci- 
dences between  it  and  the  "covenant"  with  Noah  were 
naturally  to  have  been  expected. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that,  in  discussing  the  Le- 
gend of  Izdubar,  I  take  generally  the  same  view  of  that 
hero  as  is  taken  by  him  who  may  be  called  his  discoverer, 
—  Mr.  George  Smith.  It  is  proper  here  to  mention,  that 
the  Rev.  Professor  Sayce,  in  some  remarks  in  the  early 
pages  of  his  new  edition  of  Mr.  Smith's  "  ChaUlscan  Account 
of  Genesis,"  seems  unwilling  to  admit  Izdubar  to  be  an 
historical  or  semi-historical  personage,  but  classes  him  as  a 
creation  of  "  sun-myth,"  and  this,  apparently,  for  one  main 
reason,  (though  others  are  given,)  viz.,  that  the  poem  of  Izdu- 
bar is  in  twelve  books,  and.  —  there  being  twelve  months 
in  the  year,  and  the  sun  passing  through  twelve  imaginary 
"signs"  in  the  zodiac,  —  Izdubar  therefore  is  the  sun.' 
Several  incidents,  too,  obviously  refer  to  the  "  signs." 


hf/orc  their  rtffertivt  *"■  translations,"  —  Icjjcnds.  a»  I  think,  derived,  as  well  as  those 
of  ihe  sacrifices  of  "  Noah  "  and  of  "  HaMMdn.*'  from  unc  and  thr  same  real  incident ; 
—  the  solemn  withdrawal  of  Sisathra  or  ZarathuMra  from  Chald^ta. 

*  The  Rc\-.  Ptofe&Msr,  bcitvcver,  in  Uie  latter  paii  of  Uib  edition  <A  Mr.  G. 
Smtth'^  work,  fuUy  admitt  that  Itdufaor  may  have  been  a  rea]  pcrsnnage,  to  irho»e 
sl<>r>'  Mc  featuret  of  ,»«  torlier  lun-tnyth  atiathtj  themiet\ts.  He  gives  nutt»erou» 
nsuons.  in  support  of  Mr.  Smith's  idea  that  Ijcdiibai  was  **  Xtinrod."  or  at  any  rale 
the  first  native  Cha)d*an  kiny.  The  Flood-itory.  he  »ays.  is  on  episode  ■'  wMnewIiat 
violently  foisted  into  the  legend  of  IzdubAt  in  order  to  prsurve  the  a«tTtini>inical 
arrangeineot  of  the  Epic:"  (i;^).    The  Flood-story  was  equally  aa  cgunneuiu  at- 
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There  is  a  fashion  of  the  day  in  scientific  inquiry  as  in 
all  other  departments  of  human  activity,  and  the  day's 
fashion  at  present  in  mythology  is  "sun-myth;" — a,  great 
charm  about  this  principle  being  its  facile  adaptability  to 
the  explanation  of  every  possible  legend  and  semi-historic 
story.  Thus  the  sun-mythites  will  have  it  that  Christ 
was  no  real  person,  but  a  snn-myth,  because  he  chose 
twelve  apostles,  and,  (as  before,)  there  are  twelve  si^ns  in 
the  sun's  path ;  apparently  overlooking,  in  their  enthusi- 
asm for  this  idea,  that  the  period  of  Christ  and  Pilate  in 
Jewish-Roman  history  is  as  much  later,  comparatively, 
than  the  myth-making  period,  as  the  pleistocene  strata 
arc  in  comparison  of  the  eocene.'  But  it  is  obvious  that 
the  theory  of  sun-myth,  founded  on  a  truth  though  it  be, 
and  furnishing  us  with  a  reliable  master-key  to  many  else 
insoluble  historical  riddles,  is  one  especially  liable  to  lead 
astray,  when  carried  too  far,  giving,  as  it  does,  such  un- 
bounded scope  to  fancy  and  ingenuity. 

That  there  were  mtiwy  favorite  numbers  in  legend-form- 
ing times,  independent  of  sun-myth  numbers,  will  scarcely 
be  questioned.  The  sun-myth  number  twelve  itself,  (be- 
sides being  incorrectly  supposed  to  be  the  number  of  the 
revolutions  of  the  moon  within  the  i>criod  of  the  sun's 
annual  revolution  as  then  understood,)  is  the  product  of 
the  specially  sacred  number  three  with  the  quadrate  num- 
ber four;  seven,  another  mystic  number,  is  their  sum. 
Ten,  is  the  double  three  with  four,  —  or,  again,  seven  plus 
three.     Si.\,  sixty,  and  their  multiples,  were  favorite  Chal- 


Uchnient  to  thr  history  of  Zathrau?)  or  Sisuthnu,  and  it  must  have  existed,  therefore, 
b^ore  the  legcntU  0/  either  0/  these  personages  were  formed.  The  dating  of  the 
great  "Flood,"  iii  the  Iwliibar  legend,  in  tho  eleventh  or  "rainy"  month,  under 
Aquarius,  like  the  placing  of  the  adveiiiitrr^  with  UXix,  HcAbani,  and  the  lioti,  ut\der 
the  signs  Virgo,  Taurus,  and  Leo  respectively,  cannot  be  doubtful  a»  !>Lin-m>th  inlro- 
dudUini.     They  arc,  probably,  the  ongtnat  "  Labors  of  Hercules,"  at  least  in  part. 

'  Not  tn  *i>eak  of  the  number  of  ihe  ai»f«itlM  being,  ajipareiitly,  taken  from  some 
indistinct  tradition  of  the  twelve  "great  disciples  "  of  Gautama,  whose  number  hap- 
'pily  coincided  wnth  that  of  the  Hebrew  Tribes.  The  number  nf  the  tribes,  again, 
was  (imndKl  on  that  of  the  legendary  suns  of  "Jacub,''  the  tribes'  ancestors;  the 
laUer  persuoages,  Indeed,  being  closely  cvonected  with  Uie  "si^ns  of  Utc  ludiac" 
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d%an  numbers,  and  forty  and  seventy,  (four  by  ten  and 
seven  by  ten,)  were,  for  reasons  scarcely  worth  inquiring 
into  in  this  place,  great  favorites  with  the  Hebrews. 

It  will  not  do,  then,  to  stamp  as  a  mere  myth  of  the 
sun," every  legend  that  has  the  favorite-number  of  twelve 
books,  or  every  hero  who  has  twelve  peculiar  attendants,* 
as  the  lovers  of  sun-myth  are  apt  to  do.  The  number  is 
suspicious,  but  is  not  proof  in  itself. 

Izdubar,  however,  does  not  concern  us  here,  e.vcept  as 
connected  with  Hasisadra  or  Sisathra,  whom  I  believe  to 
be  an  alias  of  Zathraus  or  21iiraihuslra.  The  period  of 
the  Chaldaian  hero,  whatever  be  the  relative  proportions 
of  truth  and  fable  in  his  legend,  cannot  be  far  from  that  of 
the  beginning  of  the  first  native  dynasty  of  Chaldaza. 

Another  Chaldsean  legend,  that  of  Oanh  or  Oanncs, 
though  little  connected  with  Hebrew  story,  m;iy  have  a 
passing  mention  here.  Oanh,  a  monster,  half-fish,  half- 
man,  comes  from  the  Persian  Gulf  each  morning,  spends 
his  day  in  instructing  the  Chaldoeans  in  agriculture,  gov- 
ernment, religion,  and  the  arts  of  life  in  general,  and 
retires  eastwardly  to  the  sea  again  at  night.  A  plain  case 
of  sun-mylh,  say  the  devotees  of  that  theory,  for  does  he 
not  rise  out  of  the  Eastern  sea?  His  instructions  to  the 
Cbaldaeans  are  a  less  obyious  consequence  of  sunship,  but 
can  readily  be  explained  in  agreement  with  the  theory. 
He  goes  back,  or  sets,  also,  however,  in  the  Easieru  sea  or 
Persian  Gulf.  This  is  more  awkward,  as  the  Chaidseans 
called  the  MediUrranean  the  *'  Great  Western  Sea  of  Suk* 
setting'' 

Oanh  is  represented  holding  a  rudder  in  several  extant 
Chaldxan  seals.  The  rudder  has  not  been  identified,  as 
yet,  as  among  the  attributes  of  the  sun,  but  has  long  been 
known  to  be  one  of  those  of  the  mariner.  Tlie  story  of 
Oanh  or  Cannes,  then,  I  look  upon  as  originating  in  a 
tradition   of  sea-men,   probably  Phoenicians,  who  landed 

t  The  twelve  Ubon  gf  Ucrculo,  oa  the  vttier  hand,  vt «  fine  InaUnce  of  neutr 
furt  sun-myth. 
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from  the  trading-stations  of  Tyrus  and  Aradus,  or  from 
their  ships,  and,  after  trafficking  with  the  natives  during 
the  day,  returned  on  board  at  night.  Features  of  sun- 
myth  may,  nevertheless,  have  adhcrtd  to  the  legend. 

This  early  navigator  may  have  been  deified  also  by  the 
Phoenicians  themselves  ;  for  the  Dag-on  or  Fish-One  or 
Fish-Divine  of  the  Philistines  bears  the  legendary  shape, 
and  his  name  even,  may,  —  perhaps,  —  be  read  as  Dag- 
Oanh,  the  Fish-Oanh,  Oanncs  the  mariner  or  sea-man. 

The  Hebrew  prophet-hero  Vonah,  (Jonah,)  who  is  swal- 
lowed and  vomited  by  the  great  fish  or  water-monster,  is, 
—  at  least  in  so  far  as  connected  with  the  monster, — 
undoubtedly  the  offspring  cf  the  sun-myth.  It  were  idle 
to  discuss  the  question,  whether  he  had  a  real  existence; 
in  all  probability  he  is  jurtly  a  mythic,  partly  a  poetit 
creation.  But  we  may  note  the  similarity  of  the  names 
Oanh,  Yonah,  and  their  close  resemblance  to  one  form  of 
the  Flood-name.  The  name,  at  least,  would  seem  to  have 
crept  into  these  stories  from  the  Fhod-lcgend. 

A  few  data  from  Mr.  G.  Smith's  great  work,  on  the  age 
of  the  Chaldacan  records,  will  be  interesting. 

"  ft  is  generally  contiidered  that  the  earliest  inscriptions  of  any 
importance  which  wc  now  possess  belong  lo  the  lime  cf  Urukh  king 
of  It,  whose  age  may  be  placed  with  great  probabilit)*  about  two 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era." 

Professor  Saycc  considers  this  an  under-statcment,  and 
that  Unikh's  period  is  very  much  more  ancient.  But  I 
have  preferred  throughout,  accepting  the  latest  periods  at 
all  reconcilable  with  the  facts  of  modern  discovery. 

**Thc  name  of  tJie  monarch  In  whose  time  we  have  the  first  satis- 
facton,- evidence  of  contemporan,'  monuments.  Js  read  L'rukh,  and  in 
the  present  state  of  our  researches  be  may  be  fixed  Ii.C.  200a  It 
must,  however,  be  remarked  that  many  scholars  place  him  at  a  much 
earlier  dale.  From  the  time  of  Urukh  to  that  of  Hammurabi,"  [Kham- 
muragas  as  Sayce  reads,  —  B.C.  1550,]  •'  the  title  of  honor  principally 
taken  by  ihe  kings  is  '  Kinj;  of  .Sumtr  and  Akkad.'  thai  is,  '  King  of 
Lower  and  Upper  llabylonia.*  It  appears  probable  that  previous  to 
tlie  reign  of  Urukh  the  two  divisions  of  Sumir  and  Akkad  were  sep- 
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Rise  of  Larsa  as  metropolis. 

Era  of  Sargon  king  of  Akkad ;  rcxiv-al  of  the  power 

Era  of   Hammurabi  king  of  Babylon;   Babylon  the 


arate  monarcliies;  and  it  is  therefore  likely  that  any  literature  written 
before  B.C.  2000  will  show  evidences  of  ihi.s  division.  .  .  .  The  rough 
outlines  of  Babylonian  chronology  at  this  period  may  be  arranged  as 
follows,  always  bearing  in  mind  thai  the  different  dates  are  the  lowest 
we  can  fairly  assume,  and  that  several  of  them  may  he  much  more 
ancient:  —  Down  to  B.C.  2000;  —  Epoch  of  independent  kingdoms  in 
Balnlonta;  the  principal  centre  of  activity  l?eing  Akkad,  a  region  on  the 
Euphrates,  somewhere  between  latiludes  32^  and  33". 

'*  B.C.  2000.  Era  of  Urukh,  king  of  Ur;  rise  of  Sumir  the  southern 
part  of  the  country;  Ur  the  metropolis. 

"B.C.  1850.  Era  of  Ismi-dagan  king  of  Karrak;  Karrak  the  me- 
tropolis. 

"B.C.  1700. 

"B.C.  1600. 
of  Akkad. 

''B.C.  1550. 
metropolis." 

To  which  I  add,  (from  p.  24,)  — 

B.C.  13CX).  Conquest  of  Babylon  by  Tugultininip  king 
of  Assyria. 

"  Although  we  cannot  fix  the  dates  of  any  monuments  before  the 
time  of  Urukh.  B.C.  2000,  il  is  quite  certain  tJiat  there  were  buildings 
and  inscriptions  before  that  date;  and  there  arc  two  literary  works 
which  I  should  judge  to  be  certainly  older  tlian  this  epoch,  namely,  the 
great  Chalda^an  work  on  Astrology,  and  a  legend,  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  title,  1  call  the  Exploits  of  Lubara.  .  .  .  The  Chaldean  work, 
containing  the  bulk  of  their  astrolog)-.  appears  to  belong  to  the  north- 
em  halt  of  the  country,  that  is,  to  Akkad,  and  always  speaks  of  Akkad 
as  a  separate  state,  and  implies  it  to  be  the  leading  state.  It  men- 
tions, besides,  the  kingdoms  of  Subartu,"  [the  "people  of  the  coast,'"] 
"  Martu  or  Syria,  Gutim  or  Goim,  and  Elam,  and  some  parts,  perhaps  of 
later  dale.  .  .  give  also  the  kingdoms  of  Kas&i,  Kissaii  or  the  peoples, 
Nituk  or  Asmun,  Sumir,  Yamutbal,  and  Assan." 

Assyria  is  not  mentioned  ;  it  is  mentioned  in  the  "Ex- 
ploits," which  is,  therefore,  less  ancient. 

*'  The  Izdubar  I-ogends,  containing  the  story  of  the  Flood,  and  what 
I  Ijclievc  to  be  the  history  of  Nimrod,  were  probably  written  in  the 
south  of  the  country-,  and  at  least  as  early  as  B.C.  zooo.  These  legend* 
were,  however,  traditions  before  they  were  committed  to  uTiting,  and 
were  common  in  .•lome  form  to  all  the  country-." 


"  Simplicius   relates   that   Callistbenes,   the   friead  of 
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Alexander,  sent  to  Aristotle  from  Babylon  a  scries  of 
stellar  ubservations  reaching  back  1903  years  before  the 
taking  of  Babylon  by  Alexander.  This  would  make  1903 
-f  331  =  B.C.  2234,"  —  ^or  the  date  uf  the  establishment 
of  stellar  observations.  "Ctesias  and  Cephalion  make  its 
foundation,"  [that  of  the  Assyrian  empire,]  "early  in  the 
twenty-second  century  B.C."  In  this  they  agree  sub- 
stantially with  the  period  given  by  Diodonis.  "These 
and  other  notices  probably  point  to  about  the  same 
period^  the  time  when  Ninxrod  united  Babylonia  into  one 
monarchy,  and  founded  Nineveh  in  Assyria." 

The  first  historical  or  semi-historical  dynasty  of  ChaMcea, 
the  eight  "  Median  "  kings  of  Berosus,  are  said  by  him  to 
have  reigned  through  a  period  of  from  one  hundred  and 
ninety  to  (two  hundred  and  twenty-four  or)  two  hundred 
and  thirty-four  .years,  or  about  two  centuries.  If  the 
Median  dynasty  really  lasted  so  long,  including  Berosus' 
reign  of  "Zoroaster"  or  Zathraus-tcs,  whom  I  identify 
with  Sisathra,  Ha-sisadra  or  Xisouthros,  it  may  necessi- 
tate setting  back  the  founding  of  Erech  to  B.C.  2400  or 
earlier.  After  the  "  Medians/'  according  to  Berosus,  came 
a  dynasty  of  eleven  kings,  "of  race  and  duration  unknown." 

This  dynasty  however,  is  generally  believed  by  modern 
authors,  and  by  Mr.  G.  Smith,  to  have  been  a  native  or 
Chalda:an  one,  and  it  was  founded,  as  the  latter  considers, 
by  Izdubar,  whom  he  identifies  with  the  Biblical  Nimrod 
and  with  the  fabulous  Belus.  If  Nimrod  or  Izdubar  also 
founded  Nineveh,  as  he  has  the  credit  of  doing,  and  re- 
united the  Chaldean  kingdom,  his  empire  must  have  split 
into  several  parts  soon  after  his  death  ;  for  the  epoch  of 
the  independent  kingdoms  Akkad,  Sumir,  etc.,  comes  in 
at  about  this  point,  from  near  2200  B.C.  to  2000  h.C,  a 
period  in  which  we  also  find  the  fabulous  or  semi-fabulous 
Ninevite  monarchs,  Ninus  and  others.  The  date  which 
Mr.  Smith  assigns  to  the  Izdubar  legends,  about  2000 
B.C..  would  allow  a  sufficient  period,  for  the  growth  of  the 
details  of   the  lc:;cnd  from  the  actual  facts  of  Izdubcr's 
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life.      This   period,  of  two  centuries,  is   also  about   the 
natural  one  for  a  dynasty  of  ten  to  eleven  kings.     Before 

i  parting  from  the  ChaUlaean  legend,  it  will  be  well  to  give 
a  final  r/jww/of  its  connection  with  Zathrans  or  Sisathra, 
As,  accortlinjj;  to  the  united  testimony  of  several  ancient 

[^authors,  their  Zathraustes  or  Zoroastres  introduced  the 
practice  of  stellar  observations  into  Chaldxa,  and  as  the 
period    of   the   commeiieenient    of   these   observations  is 

[fixed,  with  unusual  accuracy  for  so  early  a  period,  by  the 
valuable  testimony  of  Simplicius,  at  2234  n.C.  we  must 
place  this  date  within  the  reign  of  Zathraustes  or  Sisathra. 
Supposing  the  latter's  authority  to  have  commenced  six 
years  before,  in  2240,  and  to  have  lasted  the  not  unnatu- 
rally long  period,  for  so  remarkable  a  reign,  of  forty  years, 

l-we  have  2200  B.C.,  or  a  little  earlier,  as  the  approximate 
date,  at  which  he  abandoned  Chaldrca,  leaving  the  native 
dynasty  of  Izdubar  in  his  place,  and»  crossing  the  Nizir 
or  Zagros  mountains,  where  he  was  believed  to  have  bcca 
"translated,"  established  his  Aryans  on  the  Caspian.  The 
same  date  of  2200  B.C.,  of  course  marks  also  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  native  Chalda:an  dynasty,  which, 
whether  Izdubar  himself  be  man  or  myth,  we  may  fairly 
infer  from  his  legend  to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Aryans,  or  with  their  famous  leader  and  the  late  ruler 
of  Chaldaia. 

The  collision  between  the  "IJactrian,"  "Zoroaster,"  — 
and  "Ninus," — spoken  of  by  Justin,  Arnobius,  Cephalion, 
etc.,  was  doubtless  some  hostility  between  the  Aryans 
fntm  Hakhdi  or  Baclria,  and  the  early  people  dwelling 
about  the  site  where  the  city  Ninus  or  Nineveh  was  after- 
wards built ;  for  the  imaginary  man  Ninus  was,  in  reali^y^ 
only  a  personification  of  this  city.  This  alleged  event, 
however,  at  least  shows  the  belief  of  the  early  authors, 
Justin  and  others,  that  "Zoroaster**  was  contemporary 
with,  or  a  little  earlier  than,  the  foundation  of  Nineveh, 
The  most  probable  theory  respecting  the  founding  of  that 
city  is,  that  Bel-Nimrod  (Izdubar)  was   its   founder;  —  a 
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theory  confirmed  by  the  right  reading  of  GL*n.  x.  1 1,  which 
should  be  :  —  "  Out  of  that  land  he  "  [Nimrod]  *'  went  forth 
to  Asshiir"  [Assyria]  "and  buildcd  Nineveh,"  etc.  This 
legendary  founder,  nnder  the  name,  (Belus,)  which  had 
been  formed  from  El  or  Ilus  by  the  prefix  Ba,  was  wor- 
shipped long  afterward  as  the  tutelary  god  of  Chaldxa. 
No  trace,  however,  of  this  identification  of  Bclus  with 
Izdubar,  appears  in  the  early  "  Legend." 

Diodurus  Siculus,  in  speaking  of  the  Hadrian  invaders 
of  "Ninus,"  makes  the  name  of  their  prince,  who  was 
also  their  priest, —  Oxyartcs  :  —  a  name  which  is  identifi- 
able with  that  of  Otsiartes,  Otiartes  or  Ardates,  (Ub- 
Aratutu,)  the  father,  according  to  Berosus  and  the  tablets, 
of  Xisouthros  or  Sisathra. 

Median  history,  according  to  Rawlinson,  begins  from 
the  date  of  the  first  Chaldaean  astronomical  observations  ; 
—  inspired  as  has  been  said,  by  Zathraus,  Zaraihustra  or 
"  Zoroaster."  The  silence  of  early  history  in  regard  to 
the  Medians  from  this  date  forward,  which  Rawlinson 
notes,  is  in  harmony  with  that  peaceful  withdrawal  of  this 
nation  behind  tlic  Elburz,  and  that  contented  settlement 
on  the  remote  Caspian,  which  I  have  inferred  from  com- 
parison of  the  early  stones  of  ''Zoroaster"  with  the 
"Izdubar  Legend." 

"  From  B.C.  2234  to  B.C.  835,"  says  the  learned  Canon, 
("Five  Great  Monarchies,"  iii.  165,)  "Median  history  is  a 
blank."  In  those  fertile  regions,  fortified  by  vast  ranges 
and  by  the  sea,  they  were  safe  from  attack;  —  they  were 
weary  of  wandering  and  fighting,  and  they  settled  down 
in  an  inglorious  and  happy  obscurity  to  their  favorite  pur- 
suit of  agriculture,  and  to  the  practice  of  the  elevated 
worship  which  they  had  learned  from  Sisathra  or  Zara- 
thustra; — forgotten  or  ignored  by  mankind  for  no  less 
than  fourteen  centuries. 

"Zoroastrian  "  ideas  had  much  influence  on  the  religion 
of  the  Hebrews,  who,  many  centuries  after  the  Aryan 
law-giver,  lived  so  long  under  the  patronage  of  the  Persian 
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kings.     I  therefore  give  a  few  details  of  the  interesting 
Ya^na  or  Zarathustrian  doctrine. 

Purity  was  required  to  be  inward  as  well  as  outward,-^ 
of  motive  as  well  as  of  deed,  —  of  soul  as  of  body.  Agri- 
culture was  held  to  be  a  sacred  duty ;  man,  it  was  taught, 
was  placed  upon  earth  to  prcscr\'e  the  good  creation,  by 
careful  tillinj;  of  the  soil,  eradication  of  thorns  and  weeds. 
and  reclamation  of  the  land  from  Angr6-mainyus'  cursic  of 
barrenness.  (These  ideas,  and  the  story  uf  Meshia,  the 
gardener,  are  perhaps  the  source  of  the  fable  of  the  first 
man  being  a  gardener,  embodied  in  Genesis,  and  which 
is  so  contradictory  of  the  well-known  and  deep-rooted 
Semitic  feeling  of  the  sui>eriority  of  the  herdsman,  and 
his  mode  of  life  and  occupation,  to  all  others,  as  we  see  in 
the  "  Preference  of  Abel,"  etc.)  Each  Zoroastrian  must 
"further  the  works  of  life"  by  advancing  tillage; — (Ya^na, 
xxxiii.  3). 

From  Rawlinson's  *' Five  Great  Monarchies,"  (iii.  114- 
116,)  I  lake  the  following  :  — 

"Piety  consisted  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  one 
true  G(xl,  Ahura-mazda,  and  of  his  holy  angels,  the 
Amesha  Spenta  or  Amshaspands;  —  in  the  frequent  offer- 
ing of  prayers,  praises  and  thanksgivings;  in  the  recitation 
of  hymns,"  [GSthas.]  "the  performance  of  the  reformed 
Soma  ceremony,  and  the  occasional  sacrifice  of  animals  ; " 
—  (chiefly  horses,  from  their  immense  herds.)  The  IlAma 
ceremony,  as  reformed  by  the  Iranian-Aryans  from  the 
degenerated  SAma  rite  of  their  cousins,  the  Indo-Aryans, 
consisted  in  the  extraction  of  the  juice  of  the  sacred  plant 
(the  Aschfitis  aciiia)  by  the  priests  during  recitation  of 
prayers;  —  "the  formal  presentation  of  the  liquid."  [slight- 
ly if  at  all  intoxicating  in  its  new  state,]  "to  the  sacrificial 
fire;  the  consumption  of  a  small  portion  by  the  priest,  and 
the  division  of  the  rest  among  the  worshippers.*'  The 
flesh,  if  any,  used  in  the  sacrifice,  was,  in  like  manner, 
first  shown  to  the  fire,  and  then  eaten  by  the  priest  and 
the  people. 
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This  ceremony  was  regarded  as  mystically  securing  the 
favor  of  Heaven.  God  himself,  (Ahura-mazda,)  was  sup- 
posed to  join  in  the  feast.  The  forntal  presentation  of  the 
hdma-  (or  soma-)  wine  by  the  priest,  —  first  to  the  altar, 
—  and  then,  by  solemn  division,  among  the  congregation, 
has,  we  cannot  doubt,  left  its  trace,  to  this  day,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  presentation  of  the  "elements"  or 
"host,"  "hostia"  or  victim,  (bread  and  wine,)  by  the* 
priest,  first  to  the  altar,  and  then  towards  the  people,  and 
in  the  solemn  division  of  the  same  bread  and  wine  among 
the  people  in  the  eucharist  or  holy  communion  of  Protcs-  , 
tant  ceremonial.  In  the  same  way,  the  Hebrew  priests 
"waved"  the  shoulders  and  breasts  of  the  sacrificed  ani- 
mals towards  the  altar,  on  which  only  the  entrails  and 
blood  were  really  burnt.  The  eatable  portions,  having 
been  thus  "  waved  "  or  formally  offered  to  God,  were  then 
put  aside  to  be  eaten  by  the  priest's  family. 

The  unrcformcd  Sdma  rite  of  the  Indo-Aryans,  in  which 
intoxication  was  made  an  act  of  worship,  was  in  like  man- 
ner the  origin  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  "mysteries"  of 
Bacchus,  —  (ihe  "  Indian  "). 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  no  good  reason  is 
found  in  the  Gospels  for  believing,  that  sUch  formalities  as 
"host-presentation,"  "mass,"  or  "eucharist,"  were  either 
devised  or  prescribed  by  Christ.  The  simple  interpreta- 
tion of  his  affecting  words  to  the  disciples  at  the  last 
supper,  is,  that  he  desired  his  "  brethren,"  when  they 
thereafter  should  break  bread  and  pour  out  wine  at  their 
meals,  to  do  so  in  remembrance  of  him  whose  body  was 
about  to  be  broken  and  his  blood  poured  out  for  them. 
The  early  church,  having  (perhaps  unconsciously)  revived 
the  anci5.-nt  ceremonial  of  the  h6ma  feasts  in  commemora- 
tion of  him,  interpreting  literally  his  strong  Kastern  fig- 
ures of  speech,  —  his  iUttstraiions,  by  bread  and  wine, 
would  lose  none  of  their  strength  at  the  hands  of  tran- 
scribers, but  would  become  a  seeming  assertion  of  the 
identity  of  the  bread  ztfith  his  body. 
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Among  the  archangels  of  the  Zoroastrian  bolief,  Sra- 
osha  or  Serosh  was  the  Michael,  the  chief  warlike  angel 
and  general  of  the  angelic  against  the  Ahrimanian  hosts. 
It  was  an  office  of  Serosh  to  lead  the  soul,  after  death, 
across  a  narrow  bridge,  —  off  which  the  wicked  souls  fell, 
into  the  dominions  of  Angr6-mainyus,  —  while  Serosh 
guarded  the  steps  of  the  good;  —  the  original  of  Mahom- 
et's Es  Sirat  bridge  of  a  single  hair,  leading  to  Paradise. 
The  good  souls  having  crossed  in  safety,  helped  by  "the  • 
handsome  "  Serosh,*  were  now  received  by  a  sort  of  angel- 
tii-cliief  or  heavenly  prime-minister  and  master-of-ceremo- 
nies,  (the  original  of  the  Hebrew  Gabriel,  "who  stands  in 
the  presence  of  God,")  Hahman  or  Vohumano,  who  makes 
them  a  congratulatory  speech,  "  Haw  happy  art  thou  who 
hasl  come  here  to  us ;  from  the  mortality  to  the  immor- 
tality," etc.  Beside  these  chief  archangels,  there  were  a 
number  of  other  archangels  and  a  multitude  of  inferior 
angels.  Later,  each  planet  and  star  was  assigned  to  a 
particular  angel  as  its  keeper  and  sentinel. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Zoroastri.ins  got  their 
worship  of  elemental  fire  from  the  Magians.  Turanian 
Elamites,  Armenians  and  Skuths,  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded.  Their  originally  "simple  and  highly  spirit- 
ual creed,"  as  RawUnson  calls  it,  *' remarkable  for  its  dis- 
tinct assertion  of  monotheism,  its  hatred  of  idolatry,  and 
the  strongly  marked  antithesis  which  it  maintained  be- 
tween good  and  evil," — becoming  corrupted  into  a  Dual- 

'  In  much  Ihe  same  way,  wc  are  told  bjr  Origen,  (Horn.  x)v.  In  Nunu.)  that 
Micltncl  presents  tl)c  |>ni>cra  of  the  SAUits  to  Gud,  and  in  Catholic  pictures  he  » 
roprcicntcd  with  scales.  \a  notion  ConiiaDn  to  many  early  supcrslitiuns.)  to  weigh 
sntils  and  decide  on  iheir  wnnhiness  to  enter  FaradUe.  Naughty  souls  aliray&  prove 
of  hght  K-eight  I    Tbeee  functions  ol  \\\t  mu^t  rather  cLuh  with  ^int  Pctei*»  I 

That  the  views  about  anjjcla  as  connected  with  the  stars,  —  imported  from  Penia 
through  the  Jewish  residence  there  after  the  Captivity,  and  through  the  subsequent 
appearance  of  the  remarkable  "  Book  of  Enuch,"  (and  which  arc  repeated  to  tome 
extent  in  the  .\pocalyp5C,)  —  were  general  among  the  Jew*  in  the  century  of  Christ's 
birth,  \s  constaniW  apparent  in  early  Rabbinical  writingri.  Snvn/y  angids,  rurinf 
seventy  stari,  were  believed  to  be  set  over  " tkt  tevrnty  natiou  of  the  earth." 
Bo<HUha  And  Cbrut  both  »end  out  sevtntj  disciples  to  these  tcventy  utioru  ol  uie 
outer  world. 
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ism  by  the  personification  of  the  evil  principle,  and  almost 
into  a  Polytheism  by  the  increasing  importance  given  to 
angels,  was  still  further  complicated  by  the  introduction 
of  fire-worship.  The  M:igi,  who  were  true  Pantheists, 
worshipped,  not  alone  the  Power  behind  the  elements, 
but  the  actual  four  material  elements  themselves  as  they 
understood  them;  —  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water;  —  chiefly 
fire,  "  as  the  most  subtle  and  ethereal  principle,  .  .  .  and 
the  most  powerful  agent.  The  Iranians  found  the  Pyrae- 
theia,"  [altars  of  fire,]  "already  established  on  the  moun- 
tain-tops, and,  though  at  first  constantly  at  war  with  the 
Magian  tribes,  ended  by  adopting  them  into  their  commu- 
nity, and  their  religion  into  their  own."  VVestcrgaard 
agrees  with  Rawlinson  in  this  view. 

'*  Magism,"  the  Canon  continues,  "  by  its  incantations," 
\ptagtc^  "its  divining-rods,  its  omen-reading,  and  dream- 
expounding,  .  .  .  gave  scope  to  man's  passion  for  the 
marvellous  .  .  .  and  gratified  the  religious  scrupulosity 
which  finds  a  pleasure  in  making  to  itself  difl'icuUies,  by 
the  disallowance  of  a  thousand  natural  acts,  and  the  impo- 
sition of  numberless  rules  for  external  purity;"  —  (vol.  iii. 

P-  134)- 

The    gloomy   dominions   of    Angrfimainyns   were   the 

scene  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  wicked  soul  after  death. 
Hore  foul  and  hideous  monsters,  in  dark  and  frightful. val- 
leys, fed  upon  decaying  corpses,  and  on  the  souls  which 
had  become  gross  and  fleshly,  and  clung  to  their  bodies. 
Something  of  this  imagery  the  Hebrews  transferred,  long 
afterwards,  to  their  actual  valley  of  Hinnom  or  Gehenna, 
immediately  under  Mount  Zion.  The  present  appearance 
of  this  valley  is  well  described  by  Professor  Upham, 
(*'  Letters  .('Esthetic,  Social  and  Moral  *'). 


"The  hill  of  Zion  13  often  re^rdcd  as  the  type  or  earthly  emblem 
of  Heaven.  ...  It  is  a  place  which  is  lofty  and  imperial: — and  the 
cavernous  depths  of  Gehenna,  hardly  less  terrible  than  when  its  tire 
and  smoke  ascended,  are  still  far  below  it  .  .  .  But  what  a  contract 
of  associationsi  as  well  as  of  height  and  depth,  may  be  seen  at  no 
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great  distance.  As  we  approach  the  edge  of  the  hiU  of  Zion,  we  look 
down  almost  with  dizziness,  into  the  deep  valley  which  bounds  it  on 
the  south  and  south-western  side;  —  the  valley  of  Hinnom  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Gehenna  of  the  New.  In  this  \'alley  there  was  once 
an  idolatrous  image  of  tlie  heathen  god  Moloch,'  who  exacted  from 
his  followors  the  rites  and  sacrifices  of  his  crutrl  worship.  In  those 
sad  days  it  was  truly  the  place  of  weeping  and  wailing,  (iloomy  and 
terrible  in  itself,  and  terrible  in  its  history  and  associations,  it  was 
afterwards  the  place  where  the  useless  and  decaying  impurities  of  the 
city,  including  the  dead  bodies  of  animals  and  malefactors,  were  col- 
lected logc-thtT.  And  this  was  done  so  frcqiienlly,  and  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  fires  which  were  rendered  necessary  lor  the  purpose 
of  consuming  tliem,  were  kept  continually  burning.  .  .  .  These  masses 
of  corruj)Tinn,  these  ever-burning  fires,  and  the  columns  of  smoke  con- 
tinually ascending,  furnish  the  terrible  figures  which  arc  employed  by 
tlie  writers  of  the  Bible,  ...  to  shadow  forth  the  end  and  destiny  of 
the  wicked.*' 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  "new"  Jerusalem, 
"which  Cometh  down  from  God  out  of  heaven."*  was 
expected  by  the  Jews  to  be  established  in  the  place  of 
the  old,  upon  Mount  Zion,  David's  hill,  "the  city  of  the 
saints."  Here  David's  reign  was  to  be  renewed  by  his 
"  Son,"  the  Messiah.  The  close  neighborhood  of  Zion 
and  Gehenna  thus  explains  how  "Lazarus,"  in  Christ's 
parable,  could  from  "Abraham's  bosom"  sur\*ey  at  his 
ease  the  torments  of  "Dives."  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  this  contemplation  of  the  sitffcrings  of  the  wicked 
was  expected  by  the  later  Jews,  in  Christ's  time,  to  form 
one  of  the  joys  of  the  blessed. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  a  late  period  in  Hebrew- 
history,  from  and  after  the  captivity  in  Persia,  that  they 
conceived  these  ideas  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishment  after  death.  The  early  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament indicate  no  belief  in  a  life  after  death.'    These  con- 

'  Molech,  =  mtl/rk,  "the  king:"  —  b  Phcrnician  penonification of  tKe  evil  InAu- 
enccs  and  alnialcr  [k/wct  al  tlic  Stin. 

•  "  Dc&ccnding  nut  ur  htavco  frum  Cod."    (Rev,  %y\.  ro.) 

'  The  phrase,  "the  spirit  of  a  man  that  yoeth  upward,"  as  contnistet]  with  "the 
spirit  of  the  beatt  tliat  i;octh  duwrnward  to  U)C  earth,"  has  Iwcn  quoted  u  Indicatiog 
euly  Hebrew   ticlicf    in   (he  uccnsiun    to  the  heavens  uf  niAum  s|ant  ailcr  death. 
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ceptions,  together  with  the  heavenly  hierarchy  of  angels 
as  described  in  the  Rabbinical  writings,  and  the  imagery 
of  hel!,  wtTc  b(»rrowed  in  great  measure  from  Zoroastrian 
teachings,  —  and  for  them,  the  Jews  were  also  largely 
indebted  to  the  pseudo-prophet  "Enoch,"  {see  hereafter,) 
whose  work  came  out  at  Jerusalem  about  B.C.  50  to  100, 
at  latest,  (or  according  to  some,  about  200  B.C.).  It  was 
at  ihe  time  believed,  as  it  purported  to  be,  a  genuine  work 
and  prophecy  of   the  patriarch   Enoch,  but  is  now  con- 

'"sidered  by  critics,  from  certain  passages  of  a  local  color- 
ing indicating  a  northern  latitude,  to  h.ivc  been  a  poem 
composed  by  a  Jew  of  the  captivity,  residing  in  Media. 
This  gloomy  valley  of  Hinnom  or  Gehenna  is  the  origi- 

[fial  of  the  Christian  hell,  (htellc,  Ger„  a  deep,  holhiv  place). 
Re-enforced  by  Greek  pictures  of  the  monsters  and  tor- 
ments of  their  "Tartarus,"  by  tlic  Etruscan  black  and 
winged  "evil  genii"  with  their  tridents,  by  the  hoofs  and 
horns  of  the  Greek,  Teutonic  and  Slavonic  wood-demons 
Pan  and  Bogh,  —  its  shadows  deepened,  —  in  later  times, — 
by  the  dark  imaginings  of  raedixval  poets  and  painters, 
and  lit  up  by  the  hirid  glare  of  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition, 
whose  familiars  were  busy  in  every  marketplace,  —  hell 
at  length  became  complete  in  its  hideous  absurdity,  and 
broods,  to-day,  in  the  imaginations  of  the  majority  of 
Christians,  like  an  eternal,  undissolving  nightmare. 

From  such  distempered  dreams,  it  refreshes  one,  like  a 
breath  of  morning  air,  to  turn,  in  taking  leave  of  Zoroas- 
trianism,  to  the  early  GSthSs.  The  fulloxving  hymns 
are  taken  from  the  Ya^na,  xxxv.  1-4,  in  Rawlinson's 
work :  — 

"Wc  worship  Ahura-mazda.  the  pure,  the  master  of  purity.  We 
worship  Ihe  Amcsha-spcntas,  the  possessors  of  good,  the  giv'ers  of 
good.    W*c  worship  the  whole  creation  of  the  true  spirit,  both  the 

L'nforlurulely  however  fur  ihis  interpretation,  the  word  here  tranfilatnl  "spirit'* 
means,  (as  in  w  many  other  [ilacc5.1  roerely  "brtalhini;."  Man"?  breath  ro« 
vfn^arit,  because  Amung  the  attiniaU  he  {•»  the  one  creature  a(  "  ti))Uiu-(I  countenance.'' 
the  a««pwre(,  ufSoiAtr^  or  man's  /ace,  as  the  Grcclu  named  him,  from  ttty,  tfr^yi^, 
or  from  itlpbt,  m^. 
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spiritual  and  terrestrial,  all  that  supports  the  welfare  of  the  good 
creation,  and  the  spread  of  the  good  mazda-ya^na  religion." 

*'We  praise  all  good  thoughts,  all  good  words,  all  good  deeds, 
which  are  or  shall  be ;  and  we  likewise  keep  clean  and  pure  all  that  is 
good." 

"  O  Ahura-mazda,  thou  true,  happy  being!  We  strive  to  think,  to 
speak,  and  to  do  only  such  actions  as  may  be  best  fitted  to  promote 
the  two  lives,"  [i.e.,  the  life  of  the  body  and  the  life  of  the  soul}  '*  We 
beseech  the  spirit  of  earth,"  \Armaiti  the  angel  of  earth,]  "for  the 
sake  of  these  our  best  works,"  [their  agricultural  labors,]  "  to  grant 
us  beautiful  and  fertile  fields,  —  to  the  believer  as  well  as  to  the 
unbeliever,'  —  to  him  who  has  riches  as  well  as  to  him  who  has  no 
possessions." 

'  "The  just"  as  the  "unjust"  is  the  recipient  of  the  blessing  of  the  rain  in 
the  New  Testament. 
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CHAPTER   VI.    {Pareutketicai) 

THK  I'MTY  OK  LIKE  AND  SELF  AS  TUli  AUSOLUTK  TRUTH 
IX  TIIK  KKLIUION  OK  THE  FUTt Rt:.— THE  /ETHER  THE 
MEDIUM  OF  UNIVERSE-LIFE.— REVIEW  OF  OLD  RELI- 
GIONS. 

Underneath  the  temiiorary  monotheisms  or  monothe- 
istic conceptions  of  India,  of  Egypt,  and  of  Chaldaea,  — 
underneath  the  permanent  monotheistic  worships,  —  by 
the  Hebrews,  —  first  of  the  Chaldxan  monotheistic  idea. 
El,  then  of  the  Phoenician  monotheistic  idea,  Yah, — ^and 
by  the  Irano-Aryans  of  the  monotheistic  idea,  Varuna- 
Ahiira,  —  nay,  beneath  all  known  religious  theories,  — 
there  has  always  lain  a  principle,  which  of  late  seems 
more  and  more  to  be  coming  to  the  surface  as  the  one 
substantial  truth  in  all  these  systems,  and  which,  from 
many  signs  of  the  times,  I  believe  will  hereafter,  —  stripped 
of  extraneous  additions.  —  constitute  in  its  simplicity  the 
acknowledged  basis  of  religion.  Before  proceeding,  then, 
with  the  review  of  Hebraism  and  Chribtianity  as  we  have 
them  in  the  Bible,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  state  that 
underlying  principle,  that  the  reader  may  appreciate  the 
stand-])oint  from  which  the  review  will  be  taken. 

A  rational  and  unbiassed  examination  of  the  religions 
of  the  past  discloses  the  fact,  that,  without  exception, 
they  were  the  productions  of  the  human  imagination,  in 
all  their  peculiarities  except  those  6owing  directly  from 
the  instincttve,  and  therefore,  —  (we  may  reasonably  be- 
lieve,) —  infallible  feeling  which  was  their  base  and  origin  ; 
—  that  of  man's  duty  and  responsibility  to  a  Being, 
unknown  except  as   instinctively  revealed  by  this  same 
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feeling,  viz.,  as  indefinitely  superior,  morally  and  intellect- 
iially,  to  us,  and  yet  so  completely  of  the  same  kind 
as  our  own  higher,  —  moral-inicllcctual,  —  or  "spiritual'* 
nature,  as  to  justify,  not  only  the  early  name  of  "  Hcaven- 
Faihfr^'  but  also  the  expressions  in  which  Yaishooa, 
more  nobly  and  more  distinctly  than  any  previous  or  any 
subsequent  teacher,  claimed  his  own,  and  our  own,  essen- 
tial iiL'utity  with  Him.  This  recognition  of  the  man- 
likeness  of  God  was  eqi;al]y  the  origin  of  early  rude 
anthropomorphisms,  and  of  those  truer,  as  more  refined 
ideas,  of  later  sages,  which  recognize  His  identity  with 
our  "spiritual"  part  only. 

This  instinctive  idea  or  more  refined  principle^  which 
underlies  all  theories  of  all  religions,  and  is  their  nucleal 
truth,  essential  reality,  and  total  value  and  outcome,  may 
be  formulated  in  this  simple  axiom  :  — 

THE  ICH   IS  ONE:— (nr,  the  Self  is  One), 
an  axiom  which  is  not  identical  with,  though  it  includes 
the  higher  meaning  of,  the   pantheistic   formula   of   the 
Greek  philosophy:  — 

"Ef  TO  roK,  The  All  is  One  ;  — 
and  which  also  includes,  in  its  breadth  of  meaning,  that 
of  the  ancient  Indian  formula 

Tat  tvam.  Thou  art  It. 

This  axiom.  The  If/i  is  Oni\  asserts  the  identity  of  the 
mnumerable  individual  or  insulated  Selves  or  Lives,  even 
those  of  animals,  with  the  Great  Self  or  Universe-Life, 
who,  (nevertheless,)  as  expressed  in  the  Katha  Upanishad, 
"exists  also  apart." 

While  "The  Ich  is  One"  is  the  formula  of  future 
belief.  Duty  to  this  One  who  is  all  is  the  rule  for  practice. 
The  sole  real  and  essential  practical  religion  is  this  Duty: 
—  the  instinctive  feeling  of  our  Duty  to  Gad  the  Universe- 
Life, —  the  great  hh  or  Self,  —  who  is  one  with  (?//r  selves 
and  with  all  selves,  the  fountain  from  which  all  lives 
spring,  and  to  which  they  return.  From  this  highest 
Duty  flows  duty  to  our  fellow-creatures  x^x  neighbors :  to 
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"thy  neighbor,"  as  being,  according  to  Yaishooa,  "thy- 
self."—  or,  "thy  other  self." 

This  principle,  of  duty  loward  God  ns  a  Father^  —  the 
Source  pf  Lives,  —  though  others  before  him  had  stated  it 
in  phrases  similar  to  those  used  by  him,  was  never  so 
fully  nor  so  well  set  forth  and  exemplified  as  in  the  grand 
and  simple  precepts  and  Ufe  of  Yaishooa,  —  precepts 
many  of  which  for  Anglo-Snxons  have  been  worthily 
rendered  in  the  noble  Elizabethan  '  English  of  "  King 
James' "  version.  Among  the  great  figures  of  religious 
teachers  that  group  themselves  in  the  past.  —  Gautama, 
Pythagoras,  Confucius,  Socrates,  Plato,  —  Yaishooa  stands, 
in  our  conception  of  him,  —  with  that  mild,  deeply 
thoughtful,  sad  expression,  —  that  earnest,  melancholy, 
most  patient  regard  with  which  he  must  have  looked  forth 
upon  the  world,  —  ^%  faciU  priuccps,  easily  the  chief  of 
those  who  have  wrought  for  and  taught  mankind  in  love. 
Yet  about  none  of  the  teachers  have  marvellous  legend 
and  designing  mystification  more  clustered. 

This  instinctive  sense  of  Duty,  in  itself  a  proof  of  that 
Being  to  whom  it  tends  and  whose  cause  it  pleads, — 
which  tells  us  of  a  great  unbodied,  universal  LiXc  without 
us  which  is  God,  —  tells  us  too  that  our  reasoning,  moral- 
intellectual  part,  which  feels  Duty,  is  like  to  Him.  It 
tells  us  that  He  is  infinite  and  eternal,  and  that  from  the 
likeness  to  Him  in  nature  of  that  which  thinks  within  us, 
it  too  must  be  eternal.*  We  have  no  well-grounded  con- 
ception of  the  state  in  which  we  expect  to  exist  after 
bodily  death.  Such  an  apparition  as  that  recorded  by 
Lord  Brougham,  while  proving,  as  many  may  think  with 
me,  a  continuance  of  unbodied  life  after  "death,"  throws 
little  or  no  light  on  the  conditions  of  that  life.  Yet  that 
the  next  step,  after  human  life,  should  be  an  ascending 


■  Tbe  »ty1e  of  tfac  English  New  Te^tninent  compiled  under  Jimcft  I.  b  early 
Elixabethan  or  tlcnrici>-EtuabcthAn.  snd  mainly  due  to  Tindi). 

*  Thr  very  fact  of  our  being  able  (o  cuncciYc  Uic  idcad,  ctcmily,  iolinity,  goc3 
Knne  way  to  prove  the  eternity  and  infinity'  of  the  mind  which  conceives  Uieni. 
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one,  seems  highly  probable  from  the  general  course  of 

natural  development.  Meanwhile  we  are  certain  of  the 
living  present,  of  the  path  of  Duty,  the  path  of  Right, 
(Rita),  The  broader  and  more  perfect  civilization  grows, 
—  the  more  man  sees  that  this  Duty  is  ividcy  infinitely 
wide, —  not  to  oursulvcs,  nut  to  our  family,  not  to  a  clan, 
not  to  a  nation,  — but  to  the  infinity  of  lives,  and  in  that, 
to  the  Infinite  Life  that  embraces  all.  "Thou  .shalt  loi.'e 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself;  in 
this  is  all  the  law  and  the  prophets."  By  this  universal 
love  and  duty  the  very  idea  of  international  war  should 
be,  and  ultimately,  we  may  hope,  will  be,  excluded,'  no  less 
than  the  private  war  of  selfishness.  Men  will  live  more 
and  more  fur  their  fellows,  for  the  all,  for  the  All  in  all. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  tendencies  of  such  beliefs  and  prac- 
tice will  be  toward  an  ever-increasing  unity  and  univcr- 
satity  of  thought,  purpose,  feeling.  —  and  toward  greater 
and  ever  greater  txpausion  of  mind  and  intellectual  ca- 
pacity, and  greater  catholicity  of  the  affections. 

Life,  in  itself,  has  precisely  the  same  character  in  the 
whole  infinity  of  living  beings.  The  impulse  and  effort 
Xow^rd^  sei/'bettertHeNt,  or  towards  the  betterment  of  some 
other  self  or  selves,  adopted  as  it  were,  as  a  second  self, 
has  no  variation  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  being,  and 
this  is  what  constitutes  our  whole  knowledge  of  life.  The 
objects  of  desire  are  different  according  to  the  different 
natures  or  circumstances  of  the  creatures  desiring,  but 
the  desire  in  itself  is  exactly  the  same,  and  this  desire, 
impulse  and  effort  is  what  we  know  as  life.     The  phcnom- 

'  A  atci)  alreatly  made  in  this  direction  is  tliat  of  intcriuttonal  arbitnilUm,  which 
will  be  more  and  niorc  rewirted  to ;  —  sec  litui  cluptcr. 

The  carlicbt  savxqct  wc  know  of,  thu»c  who  furnicd  the  cincrar>-  citc  of  Aurigiuc 
in  the  tir»t  alimc  a^c,  paid  Ihc  dnty  ot  funeral  wimliip  before  tliis,  the  tnmb  of  their 
ancntiire.  It  does  nut  alter  the  fact  of  this  wontliip  vising  Irotn  tSc  instinctive 
scn^c  o(  Duty,  tu  say  It  Ihiwed  tnmi  fear.  It  wu  truly  from  fear,  but  not  fov  of  the 
helpless,  decaying  dcAd:  it  wjs  fear  and  duly  tu  an  unseen  ftm-er  tnalio«.;ivcly  felt, 
though  this  I'uwer  was,  in  their  mind&.  dimly  identified  with  dim  mcnicnics  nf  the 
deported.    This  aMiPcia/ion  ul  Uic  ttnttan  with  the  M¥M,a]oae  uui  explain  FctiduMn. 
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ena  of  want  and  satisfaction  are  the  same  in  all;  though 
want  and  satisfaction  are  differentiated  in  the  human 
being  by  his  lofty  intellect,  and  become  spiritual  want  and 
spiritual  satisfaction, — in  thattstlves  the  want,  the  satis- 
faction, have  the  jffw^  character  and  phenomena, — -(first 
the  feeling  of  lack  giving  rise  to  the  impulse  to  action, 
then  that  of  supply  removing  the  impulse,)  —  in  him  as 
in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals.  This,  then,  is  Life  ;  life, 
that  is,  of  the  higher,  voluntary  character,  as  distinguished 
from  mechanical  physical  life. 

The  thought,  that  we  ourselves,  great  as  may  be  our 
deficiencies,  are  actually  parts  of,  and  one  with,  the  Uni- 
verse-Life which  is  God,  is  a  sublime,  an  awful,  yet  an  in- 
comparably strengthening  and  blissful  one.  Is  it  asked, 
how  can  the  wretched  criminal,  the  cruel  tyrant,  the  self- 
ish miser,  be  parts  of  God?  I  reply,  no  sooner  docs  the 
wretch  realize  his  misery,  the  utter  emptiness  and  worth- 
lessness  of  his  pursuits  and  objects,  of  all  worldly  "suc- 
cess" when  separated  frum  the  unity  of  God,  —  no  sooner 
does  he  cast  one  upward  glance  of  longing  for  something 
higher  and  holier,  —  than  a  progress  toward  God  is  begun 
which  never  ends  but  with  the  attainment  of  its  sublime 
goal.  This  progress  may  not  advance,  may  not  even  be- 
gin, in  this  life,  but  who  shall  say  it  may  not  begin  and 
advance  in  another  t 

Yaishooa  was  unquestionably  the  great  expounder,  to 
man,  of  the  relation  of  God  as  our  Father,  —  for  Gautama, 
his  only  competent  rival,  —  though  his  honest  and  intense 
grasp  of  the  Law,  or  Duty,  (the  innate  sense  of  God's  will,) 
showed  that  his  heart  was  God's,  —  was  intellectually  blind 
to  God's  existence.  Yaishooa  most  distinctly  taught,  not 
only  thai  man  is  God's  child,  but  that  this  child  is  one  with 
his  Father. 

All  the  great  Teachers  were  like  mighty  clearers  and 
hewers,  who,  laboring  in  an  enchanted  forest  by  which 
man  is  surrounded,  —  the  growths  of  his  fancy,  —  vague 
manlike  forms  that  shut  out  from  him  the  sunshine  of  true 
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Deity,  —  hew  down  one  deceiving  form  after  another,  and 
let  in,  at  each  such  effort,  a  new  ray  from  the  all-infold- 
ing, eternal  sunshine.  Yaishooa,  the  mightiest  of  these 
hewers,  cut  down  the  old-Hebrew,  priestly  image  of  the 
fierce,  unjust  and  vengeful  Yahve,  —  he  cut  down  the  time- 
worn,  aged  Akkadian  Sabaolh,  with  his  weekly  assertion  of 
the  absolute  authority  of  priest  and  the  abject  serfdom  of 
laic,  and  at  each  fall  new  light  streamed  in,  —  but  he  was 
young;  —  at  his  early  age,  only  thirty,  he  had  not  shakt-a 
off  the  old-Hebrew  notion  of  the  Messiah  with  his  condign 
vengeance  on  all  God's  enemies.  Who  shall  say  to  wh.-it 
a  point  he  would  have  advanced  had  he  lived  !  But  his 
conception  of  Messianic  functions  carried  him  to  the  grave 
in  the  midst  of  his  striving  to  unveil  for  man  the  loving 
Face  of  his  Father.  It  is  the  fate  of  all  the  great  hewers, 
through  the  woful  shortsightedness  of  man,  to  become 
themselves,  after  death,  images  in  the  enchanted  forest. 
But  not  even  the  mighty  and  blessed  shadow  of  a  Yaishooa 
must  hide  from  future  man  the  face  of  his  Father! 

This  image,  with  its  arms  pathetically  extended,  as  in  the 
agony  of  that  heart-breaking  struggle  toward  the  holy  un- 
achieved end,  the  unveiling  of  God,  now  casts  its  shadow 
uix)n  us.  It  stands  between  us  and  the  Sun  of  Life  and 
Love.  To  leave  metaphor,  the  man  Yaishooa  is  now  wor- 
shipped as  God  in  the  place  of  that  spiritual,  iiuisible 
Father,  to  introduce  Whom  to  man  his  holy  life  was  given. 
To  represent  that  Spirit.  Who  is  Love,  Who  is  Life,  as  an 
old  man  with  long  white  hair  and  beard,  by  the  side  of 
that  emaciated  body  with  its  unhealed  wounds,  which  was 
long  ago  mingled  with  the  soil  of  Galilee,  and  with  a  dove 
hovering  over  both,  is  not  to  worship  Him  "in  spirit,  and 
in  truth."  It  is  to  substitute  an  utter  falsity  for  His  true 
worship. 

From  this  has  arisen  the  failure  of  Christianity.  The 
image  of  the  crucified  prophet  was  substituted  for  the  smil- 
ing, loving  Face  of  our  Father  and  his  Father.  Though 
Christ-like  men  and  women,  here  and  there,  embalm  with 
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their  holy  lives  the  Christian  world  ami  preserve  it  from 
utter  putrefaction,  Christ's  teaching  is  treated  universally 
throughout  that  world,  which  worships  him,  with  the  most 
cynical  contempt.  That  most  beautiful,  with  all  his  faults 
most  admirable  of  creatures,  man,  is  tortured,  is  blown  to 
pieces,  crushed  to  pieces,  torn  and  j^ored  to  death  with 
every  imai^inable  wound  and  weapon,  by  thousands,  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  as  if  he  were  utterly  valueless, — 
though  he  be  Christ's  dear  brother,  —  God's  child,  —  when- 
ever a  "frontier  is  to  be  reciified"  or  a  petty  territory 
transferred.  No  less  disregarded  are  Christ's  precepts  (jf 
moderation  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  pleasure  and  power. 
The  busy  man  of  the  world,  who  would  feel  grievously  in- 
sulted if  he  were  called  "  no-christian," — who  loudly  and 
publicly  parades  his  Christianity  ever)'  Sunday,  —  lives  as 
though  those  precepts,  enjoining  the  distribuiion  of  wealth, 
had  never  been  uttered,  or  were  mere  words  of  course, 
without  meaning.  So  throughout  the  "Christian"  world,* 
The  physical  Maiinm  in  which  the  great  Life  actually 
exists  and  works,  would  appear  to  be  that  ^ther  which 
astronomers  have  found  it  necessary  to  infer,  in  order  to 
account  for  certain  retardations  of  the  heavenly  motions. 
It  does  not,  however,  follow,  that  the  Life  could  not  exist 
in  other  media,  or  that  this  medium  is  a  condition  essen- 
tial to  it.  This  ,^ther  would  seem  to  be  no  other  than 
atmospheric  air.  Like  other  gases,  this  compound  gas 
exeniplilies  the  overbalance  of  the  centripetal  or  attractive 
force,'  (gravity,  cohesion,  etc..)  by  the  cervtrifugal  or  repul- 

*  Even  in  hb  lifetime  the  Master  compbmed  of  this  wornhlp  of  hli  pfnon  and 
thli  neglect  vA  his  le&suna  i  "  Why  call  ye  me  Lord.  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things 
which  I  say  ? " 

*  We  know  almost  nothing  of  the  euential  nature  of  matter.  Its  most  insepara* 
ble  and  universal  characterliktics  are  rcatstance  and  weight;  the  one,  dependent  iijxin 
rrpuUion  ;  the  othsr.  u]x>n  nttnclirin.  Wiituiiil  these  cliaractCTttlici,  u'/Mcw^  thest 
farct$  anJ  their  conftnti^Nf  v^rafioH,  it  is  impoMlble  to  conceive  of  mitter;  — 
whether  this  prove  or  no,  that  its  existeoce  depends  entirely  upon  these  forces  and 
ibeir  mare  or  Ic-ss  pcrtea  halance.  In  liquids,  the  tnUnce  of  the  two  forces  is  nearly 
perfect ;  in  sohds,  the  attractive  seems  lo  oTerbaUncc  the  repulsive  force ;  while  in 
faaes  the  case  is  reversed.    Now  /A*j*  /trcts,  (or  aaght  we  know  to  Uie  contrary, 

,  «uty  ig/Bwert  af  the  Lift, 
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sive  force.  Except  where  confined  around  the  planetary 
and  solar  masses  by  their  attraction,  its  centrifugal  quality 
or  "elasticity"  expands  it  to  an  infinite  thinness.  Imme- 
diately around  the  spheres,  it  moves  with  them ;  this 
motion  is  lost  in  proportion  to  distance  and  rarity.  The 
vital  adaptability  of  this  medium  is  in  its  oxygen,  which 
is  also  the  vita!  element  in  water.  This  adaptability  con- 
sists in  its  combining  with  effete  matter  in  the  lungs  and 
gills  of  animals,  and  removing  it  by  combustion.  The 
heat  and  electricity  generated  by  this  combustion  enable 
the  animal's  life  to  hold  and  sway  its  body  by  sending 
electric  currents  from  the  brain  to  the  limbs.  Yet  this 
combustion  o\\\y  furu is /tes  the  Hfe  with  physical  power: 
it  is  not  the  life  itself,  for,  —  far  from  building  up,  from 
adaptable  matter  in  the  blood,  new  and  living  flesh,  as  the 
/t/i*  does,  —  the  only  operation  of  this  combustion  on  the 
matters  in  the  blood,  is  to  remove  by  dissipation,  such 
matters  as  cannot  be  used  by  the  life  in  the  building  of 
tissue. 

As  the  medium  is  concentrated  about  the  greater 
masses,  particularly  about  the  suns,  (or  stars,)  by  their 
attraction,  —  keeping  up  and  supplying  the  combustion 
and  explosion  going  on  at  their  surface,  — and  as  the  great 
"forces  of  nature."  electricity,  gravity,  and  their  result- 
ants, heat  and  light,  are  also  there  concentrated,  it  may 
naturally  be  supposed  that,  there  too,  is  a  concentration 
of  the  physical  power,  (at  least,)  of  the  universe-Life, — 
that  the  suns  are  its  special  seats.  The  instinct  of  sun- 
worship  thus  may  have  a  foundation  in  an  actual  fact. 

This  universe-Life  is  breathed  in  with  the  medium  by 
the  babe  when  first  separated  from  its  mother.  Hence  a 
meaning  deeper  than  its  author  concei\'ed  is  contained  in 
the  text,  "God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul."  Consideration  will 
show  the  probability  that  a  large  accession  of  life  is 
received  by  the  babe  on  entering  the  medium. 

When  the  ripened  ova  descend  from  the  ovary  into  the 
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Fallopian  tubes,  if  not  fecundated  they  disappear,  and  are 
lost,  wasted.  But  if  an  ovum  be  fecundated,  it  receives  a 
marvellous  Hfe  and  new  power  of  life;  power  to  pass 
through  all  the  successive  stages  of  growth  from  nucleated 
cell  to  animalcule-Hke  embryo,  fish-like  embryo,  lizard*likc, 
quadruped-like  embryo,  up  to  the  fcetus  of  pronounced 
human  form,  liven  then  the  arms  are  larger  than  the 
legs  at  first,  the  head  out  of  all  proportion,  etc.  Still  the 
steady  growth  toward  the  perfect  form  of  humanity  is 
kept  up.  Yet  we  have  no  reason  to  regard  this  power  of 
growth  as  implying  a  mental  growth  or  status  of  even  the 
lowest  degree.  The  motions,  called  the  "qujckening,"  as 
if  trials  of  the  forming  limbs,  are  undoubtedly  unconscious 
and  involuntary.  The  alimentation,  the  aeration,  are  from 
the  mother's  blood,  through  the  umbilical  cord,  not 
through  the  lungs  and  digestive  system.  The  life  though 
a  new  one,  is  dependent  on  the  mother's,  and  the  power 
of  growth  little  superior  to  that  of  vegetables. 

The  phenomena  on  the  emergence  of  the  fully  formed 
fcetus  or  infant  into  the  medium  show,  apparently,  a  much 
more  striking  increase  of  vitality,  of  life  and  its  manifold 
powers,  than  do  those  which  begin  with  the  fecundation 
of  the  ovum.  Consciousness,  volition,  sensual  perception, 
a  thousand  life-powers,  now  first  begin.  The  nascent 
creature  now  requires  direct  and  constant  communication 
with  the  medium  for  the  sustaining  of  its  increased  life. 
Were  it  put  back  into  the  uterus,  with  the  umbilical  cord 
UHsevered^  it  would  expire  in  a  few  moments  from  suffoca- 
tion. If,  through  weakness,  {\%  is  sometimes  the  case.) 
its  lungs  are  un.ible  to  continue  to  inflate  and  contract 
them.selves.  it  will  soon  die,  even  though  the  umbilical 
cord  should  not  have  been  severed.  The  entry  of  the 
medium  into  the  body  through  the  lungs,  sets  up  an 
entirely  new  mode  of  life.  This  seemingly  increased  and 
changed  life  depends  upon  continued  lung-action  to  remove 
the  products  of  the  combustion  that  is  immediately  set 
up  by  the  oxygen  in  the  pulmonary  cells. 
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The  higher  qualities  of  the  Life,  —  intellect,  will,  sense 
of  duty,  etc., — arc  not  communicated  with  the  medium, 
save  perhaps  in  rudimentary  degrees,  to  new-born  animals 
of  the  lower  species.  Are  these  qualities  necessarily 
dependent  on  man's  more  highly  organized  brain  ? 

However  true  it  be  that  the  life  in  the  human  form 
would  be  imablc  to  evolve  thought  or  mind  if  unprovided 
with  a  suitable  thinking  machine  or  brain,  it  would  seem 
that  the  capacity  of  such  thought-evolution  must  be  a 
power  inherent,  even  though  latent,  in  the  human  lifc^ 
and  developed  by  it  ivfwn  thus  suitably  provided.  It 
would  seem  that  this  capacity  cannot  in  any  true  sense  be 
inherent  in  the  mere  machine  or  brain,  which,  without 
the  life,  however  exquisitely  organized,  is  not  in  kind 
superior  to  other  forms  of  matter. 

Give  even  the  imbecile  from  birth,  give  even  the  worn- 
out  dotard,  a  new  and  healthy  brain  or  machine  of  com- 
munication with  the  world,  and  who  shall  say  the  mind 
would  not  at  once  act  heuhhily  and  vigorously,  when  no 
longer  rA'^jft*(/ by  its  old  and  useless  machine?  The  capa- 
city of  such  new  action  however,  does  not  reside  in  the 
supposed  new  machine,  (which  would  be  naught  without 
the  life,)  but  in  the  human  life  itself,  now  informing  the 
worthless  iinacting  brain  of  the  dotard  or  imbecile.  The 
brain  is  but  matter  without  the  life ;  the  life  is  always  life, 
capable  of  all  the  phenomena,  qualities,  and  performances 
of  life.  It  seems  most  likely  however,  that  a  hirgtramvuttt^ 
of  a  higher  quaiity  oi  life,  —  or  of  intellectual  life,  —  enters 
the  new-born,  and  is  thus  segregated  or  insulated  from  the 
medium,  in  the  case  of  man  than  in  that  of  the  lower 
animals. 

It  has  been  said,  that  there  may  be  a  concentration,  not 
only  of  the  physical  forces  which  operate  on  matter  in 
general,  but  of  the  physical  life-force, — that  is,  of  that 
power  in  the  universe-Life  which  infuses  or  inspires  life 
into  lower  beings, — about  the  suns.  But  no  such  local 
concentration  can  be  predicated  or  supposed  of  the  higher 
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modes  of  the  Life,  —  its  intellectuality,  volition,  etc.,— * 
its  higher  Self.  This  higher  mode  of  ihe  universe-Life, 
the  unconditioned,  uninsulated,  free  Life,  is  only  con- 
ceivable as  absolutely  independent  of  place,  space  and 
time. 

Electricity  may  stand  to  the  universe-Life  in  a  generally 
similar  relation  to  that  which  the  nerve-force  holds  toward 
the  life  in  man.  We  may  thus  see  that  the  human  life, 
informing  its  body,  may  have  a  general  resemblance  of 
conditions  to  those  of  the  universe-Life  informing  the 
medium  and  the  universe. 

When  the  medium  combines  with  inorganic  matter,  the 
result  is  combustion,  disintegration,  the  dissipation  of 
the  matter  in  new  forms  or  combinations,  chiefly  gaseous. 
This  combustion,  as  has  been  said,  takes  place  also  in 
organic  beings  from  the  moment  of  birth  ;  —  the  unvital- 
izable  matter  in  the  blood  which  cannot  be  used  by  that 
portion  of  Life  segregated  or  insulated  in  the  being,  in 
building  up  its  bodily  machine  or  organism,  is  burned  out 
of  the  way  by  the  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  producing  a  diffused 
heat  called  '*  vital,"  but  which,  though  giving  to  the  segre- 
gated portion  of  Life  its  7told  on  that  particular  body,  is 
not  ''vital"  in  the  sense  of  being  the  life  in  whole  or  in 
part;  as  it  is  really  only  the  result  of  the  rejeciion  and 
consumption  of  matter  unvital  and  unvitalizablc.  The 
life  is  in  itself  independent  of  and  separate  from  this  heat, 
yet  without  it  is  unable  to  use,  and  becomes  separated 
from,  the  body,  as  the  electric  currents  arising  from  the 
molecular  agitation  of  this  heat,  alone  enable  the  life  to 
control  the  muscles.  Were  the  beat  or  combustion  in  this 
case  really  life,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  all  combustion  should 
not  be  life,  while  the  effects  of  combustion,  in  dissipating 
any  given  organic  or  inorganic  form,  are  exactly  opposite 
to  those  of  life,  which  is  constantly  adding  to  and  building 
up  the  forms  which  it  inhabits,  A  little  recapitulation , 
will  perhaps  be  tolerated  by  my  readers,  in  treating  this 
mysterious  subject. 
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In  the  warm-blooded,  and  in  less  degree,  in  the  cold- 
blooded animals,  the  degree  of  heat  developed  is  due  to 
the  attack  of  oxygen  upon  matter  rejected,  in  the  blood, 
by  their  life,  ss  useless  to  it  or  to  its  bodily  envelope. 

The  entry  of  the  medium  into  the  lungs  marks  the 
moment  of  the  commencement  of  independent  life  in 
the  new-born  creature.  It  now  requires  large,  rapid  and 
direct  aeration  for  its  blood,  and  could  no  longer  depend 
on  the  slow  process  of  transmission  of  oxygenized  blood 
through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  in  the  placenta.  Irj 
the  womb,  its  heat  was  not  derived  from  combustion  in  its 
lungs,  which  did  not  operate,  the  medium  being  shut  out. 
Its  pulsation,  its  circulation,  were  sympathetic  and  deriva- 
tive from  those  of  the  mother.  Its  nutrition  or  alimenta- 
tion was  derived  from  the  blood  circulating  through  Us 
veins  and  entering  them  by  capillary  transmission  from 
its  mother's  vessels.  This  blood  was  supplied  with  vital- 
ized matter  from  its  mother's  digestive  system.  No  food 
was  digested  in  its  stomach.  When  separation  from  the 
mother  has  taken  place,  the  circulation  would  soon  stop 
were  the  medium  excluded  as  before.  But  on  the  entry 
of  the  medium  into  the  lungs  an  entirely  new  state  of 
things  takes  place.  A  waste  of  matter  begins  by  combus- 
tion. The  heart  is  stimulated  to  increased  action  by  the 
heat  and  the  accompanying  electric  currents.  The  lungs 
greedily  imbibe  and  expel  rhe  medium.  The  want  of  food 
to  supply  the  waste  is  felt  by  the  stomach.  Light  is  seen, 
sounds  heard,  pain  felt,  and  the  new  indi\'idualiiy  and  voli- 
tion makes  its  presence  known  by  the  passionate  and  com- 
plaining wailing  or  vagitus.      These  are  nnv  conditions. 

The  life,  before  birth,  was  in  large  measure  the  mother's. 
That  life  continues  in  her,  weakened  by  the  struggle  she 
has  gone  through.  In  the  infant,  it  is  evident,  a  new  life 
has  entered  and  been  added  to  the  old.  Is  this  life  merely 
the  burning  of  the  refuse  matter  in  the  lungs.'  Not  for 
then  all  fire  would  be  life.  Neither  is  it  solely  a  part  of  the 
mother's  life  which  has  become  segregated.     If  it  were  so, 
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this  portion  of  physical  life  could,  if  it  were  rc-encloscd 
in  her  botly,  go  on  subsisting  without  the  medium,  without 
lung-action,  as  before.  A  largely  increased  life,  a  nciv\\{^ 
and  mode  of  life,  has  begun,  which  cannot  continue,  physi- 
cally, without  lung-action  and  the  aid  of  the  purifying, 
blood-relieving  medium,  —  without  the  appropriation,  the 
digestion,  and  the  assimilation  of  outside  matter.  The 
cessation  of  lung-action,  separation  from  the  medium,  now 
means  physical  death,  or  the  departure  of  the  life  from 
this  particular  body. 

The  life  now  in  the  infant  is  not  the  same  as  before. 
It  can  no  longer  exist  under  its  old  conditions.  It  seems 
to  follow,  that  with  and  in  consequence  of  the  entry  of 
the  oxygen,  —  the  mere  material  supporter  of  combustion 
and  destroyer  of  refuse  unliving  matter, — into  the  lungs, 
—  a  new  accession  of  life  has  also  entered  the  body.  If 
so,  the  consequences  follow,  that  free  //'/*?,  as  well  as  mere 
material  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  exists  in  the  atmosphere, 
which,  as  has  been  said  already,  is  its  medium^  and  that  it 
is  segregated  or  insulated  from  this  medium  into  the  new- 
born body  with  the  first  breath.'     This  discloses  another 


'  The  afgtUQcnt  for  the  existence  of  free  life  In  the  atrotispheric  medium  i*  not 
claimed  to  amount  to  a  demoTUtration ;  powlivc  proof  could  hardly,  at  present,  be 
looked  fur  in  nn  myMtvrious  a  ftvld  of  inquiry.  A  tiigli  probability,  sufficient  to  be  a 
^ound  of  rational  belief,  is  hovrever  cUimcd  lo  be  catablislicd.  The  argxinient  itself 
has  been  given  above,  but  so  nuvd  and  so  dijiicult  to  seize  arc  its  points,  that  it  may 
be  useful  to  review  iince  more  the  positiunft  taken. 

t.  An  entirely  new  mode  of  life,  charactt;ri/ed  by  independence,  consciousness 
and  voliticn,  (which  I  call  the  AA  or  Independent  ?elf,)  bejfin'*  in  the  t!icrcT';fore 
dependent,  »tilition-lBM,  and  iincon»cioiift_/"<r/i/j  at  the  moment  of  its  entcrini,'  the 
medium  and  imbilunif  it  Into  Its  system  through  the  lungs.  The  difference  between 
(ts  new  mode  and  powers,  and  iti  original  mode  of  life,  is  sufficiently  great  to  justify 
calling  the  former  a  new  life,  or  an  acccMJon  uf  life. 

a.  This  accession  ol  Ute  accompanies  contact  with  the  medium,  — is  apparently 
caused  by  iL 

3.  The  chemical  action  of  the  niedium,  namely  its  oxidation,  combustion,  and 
dissipation  of  carbonic  matter  in  the  blotxl,  is  of  a  directly  opposite  character  to  the 
a^ion  of  vitality,  which  ii  ai;gre|j;ativc  and  builds  up  tissue  from  the  blcxtd.  There 
ii  therefore  tki  reason  to  believe  this  chemical  action  identical  with  vitality. 

4.  The  nature  of  vitality  is  admitted  to  be  inexplicnbJe  at  present;  —  btit  there 
being,  evidently,  an  acccMtion  of  it  ti*  Ihr  habe,  coincident  with  its  first  contact  with 
the  medium,  and  apparenUy  derived  from  that  contact,  and  yet  oot  tcferribW  To  tlie 
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antl  have  our  bcins." 


the  text,  "  In  Hi 


ance  in  the  text,  "  In  Him  we  live,  and  move. 
This  is  literally,  not  only  metaphor- 
ically, true.  Not  that  He,  the  great  Life,  is  the  atmos- 
phere, but  that  the  xther  is  His  mecHum,  as  the  bojy  is 
the  n^etlium  of  our  own  spirits.  Compare  this  also  with 
the  ancient  semi-instinctive  worships,  (of  Dyaus,  the 
HL-avcn-Father,  etc.,)  and  see,  that,  though  they  were  not 
the  Truth,  they  were  shadows  of  Truth. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  vegetable  and  animal  life 
in  newly  formed  worlds  is  probably  resolvable  in  some 
such  way  as  this.  I  have  supposed  as  a  fact,  (what 
indeed  I  consider  certain,)  the  universal  existence  of  Free 
Life.  As,  in  the  birth  of  animals,  when  the  proper  breath- 
ing apparatus  has  been  developed  in  the  matrix  and  the 
creature  is  then  excluded  from  the  mother,  the  mere  con- 
tact of  the  medium  introduces  life,  so  we  may  with  great 
plausibility  suppose  from  analogy,  that  when  the  material 
conditions  in  a  newly  formed  world  are  developed  to  the 
point  of  capacity  to  support  life,  —  life  is  at  once  intro- 
duced from  the  universe-medium  in  the  basal  or  simplest 
form  of  plant  and  animal  existence,  the  primitive  cell  ;  — 
thence  to  be  developed  upward  by  the  evolutionary  pro- 
cesses, till  in  the  course  of  ages  a  complete yrt««rt  zxii^i  flora 
are  formed.  To  these  processes  of  evolution  the  origin 
of  species  is  attributed  by  modern  philosophy.  Yet  there 
are  points,  as  is  well  known,  where  abrupt  gaps,  not  as  yet 
filled  by  intermediate  or  graduated  forms,  and  difficult  to 
reconcile  with,  or  explain  on.  the  evolutionary  hypothesis, 

in«>djitin*4  chcmiat  action,  the  connection  between  viality  and  the  medium  is  a  proper 
suljjfcl  of  inqHiry. 

3.  Tu  suppose  a  "  miracle."  or  the  "  creation  "  of  a  new  life  from  nothings  by  an 
overt  act  of  Deity,  to  take  place  when  the  independent  life  of  (he  babe  begins,  (on 
its  entering  the  medium,)  is  itn philosophical.  On  the  cimtrary,  to  suppose  the 
inediuin  a  comtiinl  physical  vehicle  of  life,  i*  not  un philosophical. 

6.  There  are  apparently  but  three  pu»!>ib)c  wayi  of  connecting  the  medium  as 
aiKsc.  with  vitality  as  effect,  —  namely  ;  fir«t,  to  aoppiMe  the  mHittm  to  be  ideniicaj 
with  life :  second,  to  suppose  life  the  effect,  solely,  of  chemical  or  mechanical  action 
vi  the  mefltttm ;  third,  tii  supimm  the  medium  tlte  vthtcU  of  bfe.  The  (irnt  suppo- 
sition maybe  dbmit^^ed  without  dt^aimiiin  ;  the  tili)<>cl ioiis  tu  the  Mcoad, Above  given, 
appcaf  ii»^unuuuniable.    Tite  third  U  that  here  adopted. 
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occur  between  species.  While  evolution  or  natural  selec- 
tion may  be  regarded  as,  in  general,  without  doubt  the 
origin  of  varieties  and  even  of  species,  the  theory  of  an 
universally  prevalent  conscious  Life  and  intelligent  Will 
enables  us  to  see  how,  without  miracle  or  overt  act  of 
creation  or  alteration  of  the  necessary  and  unalterable 
conditions  of  nature,  these  gaps  between  species  may  be 
bridged  over,  by  hypertrophic  action  in  the  matrix.  Thus, 
when  the  highest  ape  form  had  been  reached,  a  hyper- 
trophic action,  set  up  by  the  supreme  Life  in  the  growth 
of  the  brain,  etc.,  of  the  ffctus,  might  cause  an  animal  to 
be  born,  which,  though  ape-like,  wasy?/M/  for  the  reception 
of  the  diviner  element  of  Life,  — the  intelligent  will,  —  and 
which,  therefore,  became,  on  contact  with  the  medium  by 
birth,  not  once  more  an  ape,  but  a  true  man.  (This  claims 
to  be  no  more  than  a  suggestion.) 

The  laws  and  conditions  of  nature  are  thus,  —  in  this 
view  of  the  world,  —  the  laws  and  conditions  of  the  exist- 
ence and  happiness  of  the  World-Self,  and  the  pointings 
of  Duty  arc  to  that  course  of  action  which  is.  —  in  accord- 
ance with  those  laws,  —  the  most  favorable  to  the  health- 
ful development  of  each  minor-self,  of  the  All,  and  of  the 
Great  Self.  The  action,  motion,  or  mode  of  life  of  the 
Self,  is,  in  its  condition  of  World-Self,  that  of  self-distribu- 
tion ;  —  of  informing  worlds  and  nascent  beings  with  life, 
and  man's  soul  with  wisdom  and  love  ;  —  in  the  subordi- 
nate selves,  it  is  that  of  development,  from  lower  ever  to 
higher,  from  the  highest  to  re-union. 

The  sense  of  Duty  is  the  instinctive  tendency  of  the 
insulated  or  segregated  self,  compelled  by  its  insulation  to 
think  for  and  will  and  act  for  its  own  microcosm  or  little 
world,  towards  that  which  was  its  pristine  and  will  be  its 
ultimate  condition,  when  it,  as  World-Self,  thought  and 
willed,  and  will  think  and  will,  for  the  All.  Duty  is  in- 
stinctively felt  to  be,  first,  toward  "God,"  (whatever  idea 
may,  in  more  or  less  ignorance,  be  formed  of  GchI,  or  the 
Divine,  or  the  World-Self,)  and  next,  to  our  fellow-men,  in 
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the  various  capacities  of  family,  King,  Countn%  or  Neigh- 
bor. In  olher  words,  it  is  a  return  (rem  the  segregated, 
individual,  sdfish  will  and  self-love,  in  the  direction  of 
again  xiniting  with,  and  becoming  identical  with,  the  uni- 
versal Will,  the  Will  and  Love  of  God  for  all.  This 
tendency  to  the  universal  is  expressed  in  man's  noblest 
and  most  unselfish  sentiments,  —  those  which  praise  self- 
sacrifice  unto  death  for  God,  for  King,  or  for  Country,  — 
in,  above  all,  those  words  of  Yaishooa,  "  Thy  will  "  [not 
mine]  "be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

It  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  or  logical  deduc- 
tion from  this  view  of  the  universe  and  its  Life,  (if  it  be 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  reasoning,)  —  that  the  Self, — 
whether  in  the  capacity  of  one  of  the  subordinate  selves 
or  of  the  Great  Self,  —is  eternal,  —  and  can  neither  have 
beginning  nor  end.  Life,  —  Death.  —  are  modes  of  its 
motion.  The  minor  selves  are  in  motion,  —  upward  by 
development;  —  the  Great  Self,  —  downward  by  distribu- 
tion. Nor  is  our  having  no  recollection  of  previous  ex- 
istence a  proof  that  we  have  had  no  such  existence;  — 
the  condition  of  insulated  self  being  that  of  remember- 
ing by  means  of  a  physical  machine, — the  brain,  —  any 
higher  or  spiritual  memory  is  by  this  superseded,  while 
the  being  is  embodied  or  insulated. 

The  motion  of  Life  is  thus  a  perpetual  circuit ;  —  prog- 
ress, development,  increase  of  unity  and  final  re-union 
in  the  subordinate  selves;'  —  self-distribution,  —  the  con- 
tinual imparting  of  life,  wisdom,  love,  —  in  the  highest 
Self.  This  self-distribution  is  not  an  occasional,  spas- 
modic act|  (as  some  have  fancied,)'  by  which  the  Supreme 

'  Sin  is  haltini;  in,  or  going  back  from,  thn  healthful,  mirnia),  tinivtrul  prot:rc%<ft; 
—  againal  which  ik'pinng,  or  bacliward  million,  we  of  the  liuman  race  art-  warned  by 
that  porlHPn  of  ihc  Supreme  bfcathed-in  wilh  tbe  first  tife-lirealh ;  (lli»  uupiralluQ 
bcin^,  however,  not  mfrelv  a  mcchanicnl  in-breathing  of  air  by  the  hinip,  but  a  volun- 
tary entrance  of  the  S"i^In<>[  Spirit;)  for  \»c  know  that  this  ln*(lwcllinK  Ijw  aiKi 
Guide  niak,'«  It»  presence  km'Wa  in  mere  infant&i  Of  tlii:  wai nintc,  —  l>owe\ cr  mi»- 
unticnitood  and  dtHlorlod  by  their  undeveloped  nninds,  —  we  find  traces  in  the 
oi  the  rudest  s:iva;;es.  What  nbitce»  for  fropcu  or  the  revenc,  can  only  be 
with  certainty,  from  the  \iHirtuHg  oi  thu  divine  contpojiioD. 

*  Sec  ••Eureka"  by  E.  A.  Pue,  etc 
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ceases  temporarily  to  be,  until  built  up  again  from  below. 
The  Supreme  remains  forever ;  —  in  the  enjoyment  of 
constant  change; — rst,  change  by  the  reception  and 
absorption  of  minor  selves,  who  do  not  lose  their  identity, 
but  add  their  perpetually  increasing  wealth  of  ideas  and 
memories  to  the  infinite  Thought  which  is  thenceforward 
their  own;  —  and,  2d,  that  other  change  of  inbreathing 
life  into  nascent  creatures,  and  even  portions  of  His  own 
highest  nature  into  new-born  men.  Fur  not  only  does  the 
new-born  man  receive  the  higher,  intellectual  cr  spiritual 
elements  of  life  with  his  first  breath,  but  even  a  portion 
of  the  highest  and  complete  Spirit  himself,  to  be  thence- 
forward his  moilel,  rule  of  action,  guide,  best  and  dearest 
friend  and  counsellor.  To  him  is  Duty  felt  to  be  owing; 
all  duty,  all  love,  and  boundless  confidence.  "He  will 
teach  us  of  his  Way,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  Path." 

He  who  has  once  felt  the  comforting  presence  and 
"dear  companionship"*  of  this  highest  Friend  in  the 
heart,  no  longer  doubts  of  His  existence  and  nature  any 
more  than  of  his  own  ;  and,  if  his  meditation  on  that 
nature  be  deep  enough  and  wide  enough,  he  will  not  fail 
at  last  to  perceive  its  essential  identity  with  the  "better 
nature"  in  his  own  self,  and  in  all' intelligent  or  human 
selves;  —  the  unity  in  multiplicity. 

Such  are  the  simple  and  plain  outlines  of  the  future 
belief  and  practice;  —  belief  which  to  most  upright  and 
cultivated  minds  needs  only  to  be  enunciated  to  be 
accepted  ;  —  truths,  —  more  or  less  distinctly  apprehended, 
—  which  have  comforted  men  in  all  ages. 

Meanwhile  it  may  be  remarked  of  past  and  existing 
so-called  "religions"  without  exception,  that  they  are  the 
endlessly  varied  embroidery  of  the  human  imagination 
upon  the  background  of  these  great  and  simple  truths. 
Leaving  for  the  present,  further  enlargement  upon  the 
axiom,  "the  Ick  or  Self  is  One,"  let  us  give  a  cursory 
review  of  the  general  history  of  those  many-colored  and 

'  Emcrxin.    See  Pocou,  '*  Mldiununer." 
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fanciful  embroideries*  the  religions  of  the  past.  In  this 
review  we  will  disregard  all  minor  and  insignificant  detail, 
keeping  only  to  the  great  general  outlines  common  to  all 
past  beliefs. 


The  origin  of  religion  among  uncultivated  primitive 
peoples  appears  to  be  the  early  instinctive  feeling  of  the 
incomprehensibility  of  the  universe  and  of  man's  position 
in  it.  "What  and  whence  am  I/'  "what  and  whence  are 
these  awe-striking  phenomena  about  me,"  would  be  the 
first  self-questionings  when  reason  began  to  awake  in 
the  almost  animal  mind  of  primitive  man.  What  he  can 
grasp  with  the  hand  he  feels  he  is  master  of; — to  that, 
which  he  can  never  reach,  and  yet  which  powerfully 
affects  him,  he  attributes  master)\  —  supremacy  in  the 
incomprehensible  universe/ 

The  sun  might  be  expected  to  be  the  first  object,  which, 
powerfully  striking  the  senses,  would  he  identified  as  the 
supreme  ruler.  But  among  certain  races,  who  may  have 
been  originally  cave-dwellers,  it  is  not  so.  The  sun  is 
supreme  only  half  the  time.  Tlie  dome  of  the  sky  is 
always  more  or  less  filled  with  light,  the  prime  necessity 
of  life.  This  dome  embraces  within  its  wide  grasp  the 
universe  that  surrounds  early  man.  Its  growing  light  at 
the  cave's  mouth  awakens  him  at  daw^n  like  an  awful 
Face,  looking  in  upon  him.  At  night,  when  the  dazzling 
sun  has  disappeared,  this  dome  is  studded  with  glittering 
points  which  his  awed  fancy  represents  as  eyes.  Neither 
by  day  nor  night  can  he  escape  this  all-surronnding, 
all-observing  dome.  This  then  becomes  his  "  Heaven- 
Father." 

The  splendid  daily  traveller  through  the  dome  is  the 
dome's  great  Son,  —  born  in  his  bosom,  his  active  principle. 

'  In  rtic  case  of  the  Fetich,  it  U  the  Hnknvun  Power  which  taunt  or  Xtmti 

ttti**>%tt  am)  which  the  MVAge  mind  aaottaltt  with  the  bauble,  stick  or  rajt,  — not  th* 
hauUc  itself, —  whkli  he  «ur>hip*.     So  with  idok  in  geuexiil. 
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He  dies  at  night,  —  some  monster  swallows  him,  —  a  sea- 
monster.  He  is  born  again,  —  arises  again  from  the 
regions  of  the  dead,  at  morning.  He  is  a  heavenly  herds- 
man, a  shepherd  and  far-shooting  hunter;  —  the  clouds 
are  his  flocks,  — sometimes  beasts  of  prey  that  assail  him. 

But  who  is  the  mother  of  the  divine  Son  ?  Surely  the 
calm  virgin  Face  that  dwells  at  night  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Hcavcn-Faiher.  She  too  is  a  huntress,  a  shepherdess 
of  heavenly  flocks.  The  moon,  in  most  primitive  myths, 
is  the  virgin-queen  of  heaven  ;  —  sometimes,  as  in  Greek 
fable,  it  is  the  goddess  of  clouds  who  reigns  there,  and 
the  moon  is  sister  to  the  sun. 

But  what  is  this  that  comcth  and  goeth  as  it  listcth  ? 
Thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  teU  whence 
it  comcth  or  whither  it  goeth.  It  moves  within  the 
Heaven-Father,  over  all  the  things  that  he  has  made. 
It  comes  and  goes  between  thy  lips,  and  when  it  moves 
thee  no  longer,  thou  art  naught,  a  lifeless  clod.  This 
surely  is  the  Breath  of  the  Heaven-Father,  by  which  he 
made  all  things,  and  can  destroy  them  all.  It  is  thy  life 
and  his  life,  his  power,  voice  and  wisdom. 

It  would  seem  from  an  examination  of  the  various  reli- 
gions, that  the  first  idea  is  monotheistic,  that  of  "the 
power  that  put  me  here,"  the  Maker  of  the  incomprehen- 
sible universe;  —  that  this  idea  is  generally  identified  with 
the  sky  or  Heavcn-Faihcr,  {though  sometimes  with  the 
sun).  The  sun  directly  occupies  the  place  of  a  Son-God, 
—  the  divine  Son  of  the  Heaven-Father, — quickly  followed 
by  the  idea  of  his  mother,  (or  sister,)  identi6ed  with  the 
moon.  Later  comes  the  idea  of  the  wind,  identified  as 
the  Divine  Breath,  Voice,  Spirit  or  Wisdom  ;  —  still  later 
thought  separates  this  Breath,  Thought,  or  Word  of  God 
into  two  divinities.  To  these,  generally  there  is  early 
added  a  messenger  God  or  gods,  at  times  identified  with 
fire  and  the  sun,  or  with  lightning,  at  others  represented 
as  a  divine  bird,  a  hawk,  a  dove,  an  eagle,  a  paradise-bird, 
or  a  man  winged  on  his  shoulders,  or  with  wings  on  head 
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and  feet,  —  or  winged  on  all  these  parts,  like  the  six- 
winged  cherubs  of  the  Babylonian  cylinders  and  of  the 
Old  Testament.  He  is  also  a  son  of  the  Heaven-father. 
Lastly,  some  beliefs  add  a  god  of  destruction  and  death, 
antagonistii:  to  the  Father  and  his  great  Son. 

From  the  idea  of  the  stars  and  clouds  as  eyes,  — 
watchers,  —  or  as  heavenly  cows, — flowedj  on  the  one 
hand,  those  of  the  Persian  Yezd,  the  stars  as  sentry- 
angels  with  their  fires;  on  the  other,  those  of  the  Greek 
thousand-cycd  herdman  of  heavenly  cows,  Argus ;  — 
Bootes  the  huntsman  with  his  doj;,  —  Orion  the  starry  hun- 
ter and  giant,  etc.     T\i\:.  first  gods  were  heavenly  objects. 

All  these  conceptions  are  obviously  shaped  by  man's 
untatight  reason  and  fancy,  except  alone  the  original  one, 
that  of  a  power  without  us  mightier  than  we  are,  who  is 
somehow  the  cause  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe 
and  of  our  own  existence  ;  this  seems  less  the  product  of 
a  process  of  reasoning  and  imagination,  than  an  instinct 
or  senii-instinctive  feeling  forced  into  the  mind  along 
with  its  earliest  perceptions;  —  the  suggestion  of  an  in- 
comprehensible cause  for  the  incomprehensible  situation. 
Vast  unexplained  results  instinctively  and  immediately 
suggest  a  mighty  unknown  cause.  This  cause  the  In- 
dians found,  first,  in  their  Heaven-Father  Dyaus  ;  —  soon 
afterward  it  was  resolved  into  their  infinite  AditL  No 
finite  object  nor  assemblage  of  objects  is  sufficient  to 
stand  for  this  sublime  idea.  (.Aditi  was,  however,  an  expan- 
sion of  the  <?r/^/>;tf/ conception  of  a  sole  heaven-father.) 

This  primitive  monotheism  is  short-lived,  and  aimost 
immediately  becomes  a  belief  In  a  trinity  or  quaternion  of 
gods,  generally  father,  son,  mother,  and  divine  creative 
breath,  power  or  wisdom,  or  a  similar  hierarchy.  In  the 
second  development  of  polytheism,  India  had,  first,  her 
Nara,  his  Breath,  and  Brahma  the  sun-egg  and  Son-God  ; 
—  then  Prajapati,  (afterwards  Brahra,)  Brahma,  Vishnu 
and  Siva  ;  Heaven-Father  and  creator  Son-God,  Saviour- 
God   and   Destroyer-God;  —  another  group  was  Brahma 
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as  Father-God,  Maya,  Maia,  or  Maha-Mari  as  Heaven- 
queen  and  divine  virgin-mother,  and  Vishnu-Crishna  as 
Son.*  Mitra  was  the  Sun  and  Agni  the  firK-messengcr 
at  the  earlier  date  already  spoken  of;  they  continued  as 
gods  subordinate  to  the  Trimurti. 

The  Persians  had  the  Trinity  of  Zeruane  the  Eternal, 
Ahura-mazda  his  light  Son,  the  God  of  good,  Angr6main- 
yus  his  dark  Son,  the  God  of  evil.  Before  this  Trinity, 
Ahura-mazda  had  been  monotheistically  worshipped. 
Mithras,  (=  Mitra,)  was  their  Sun-God  and  fire-messenger, 
retained  from  the  period  before  their  separation  from  the 
Indians,  —  niakiug,  with  the  three,  a  quaternion. 

The  earliest  Heaven-Father  in  Chaldccan  mythology 
was  Alu,  EI  or  Ilu,  (Ilinus,)  —  (corresponding  to  the  As- 
syrian Assur  as  Father  of  the  Gods,)  —  who  was  at  first 
monotheisticalJy  conceived  of,  if  not  distinctly  worshipped, 
— a  name  nearly  synonymous  with  "God"  or  the  abstract 
Divine,  and  which  was  identical  with  El  or  Eloah,  w<ir- 
shipped  by  the  Hebrews.  The  plural  of  this  name,  Elum, 
Elohim,  in  Chaidce  and  Hebrew  stood  for  the  collective 
gods  of  later  ChaUIa^an  mythology,  (as  well  as  for  the 
Hebrew  God  or  gods,  —  the  "We"  of  Genesis).  Among 
these  were  the  sun-god  Samas  or  Sheraesh,  the  moon-god 
Sin  or  Uru,  (Syriac  Lunu,)  and  the  Divine  Breath  or 
Wind,  Jav,  Yav  or  Vul,  (compare  At€i*\o?,  Vulcanus,)  also 
called  Rimmon,  Raman,  the  first  of  which  names  is  proba- 
bly the  same  as  the  Phcenician  Jao  or  Yao.  Ishtar  was 
their  Heavcn-qucen,  (—  Ashtart).  The  second  god  in 
their  hierarchy,  Bel  or  Belus,  (plurally  called  Elum,)  was 
at  first  merely  a  duplicate  of  El  or  Ilus  with  the  prefix 
Ab,  Ba,  father;  Aba-el,  Bel,  Ba-el  or  Baal,  =  "father  El."' 
The  relations  of  Ann  or  Alalu,  —  as  heaven-father,  —  to 
these  two  gods,  have  already  been  described.     Belus  at 


'  VasudcvB  and  Devakj  were  Ciishru's  tanhty  parenti  only. 

■  Ba-el.  the  Clialdj:an  Belus,  "  lord  of  the  wurld,"  becomes  in  Sfria.  tkt-al,  "  the 
lord,  the  Sun."  —and  lakM  the  phcc  of  Shanu&h  u  sun-god.  Jn  one  name,  Baal- 
shemc&h,  these  names  are  united. 
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last  became  the  god  of  earth,  and  the  special  or  tutelar}' 
god  of  Haby Ionia. 

In  Phoenicia  wc  have  Yao  the  Heaven-Father,  Kolpia, 
(Kol-pi-Yah,)  the  Divine  Breath  or  Voice,  (whose  wife,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  the  chaos,  Ba-au,  Bohu,)  Ashiart 
the  Queen  of  Heaven.  Adonai  the  Lord  and  Sun,  Molcch 
or  Melech  the  King-Sun,  the  malign  sun,  —  like  Baal-Tse- 
phon  the  sun  in  his  dangerous  or  sinister  aspect,  and  thus 
corresponding  to  the  Set  or  Seteh,  (Typhon,)  of  Egypt, 
the  Sheth'n,  Shaitan,  Satan  of  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs, — 
and  others.  In  the  originally  Cyprian  myth  of  Adonai, 
(Adonis,)  we  trace  the  fusing  of  Semitic  with  Aryan  myth 
before  alluded  to;  thus  in  Adonis'  father,  the  early  king 
Kinura,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  Varuna  the 
Aryan  king  of  heaven,  and  in  his  daughter  and  spouse 
Myrrha,  the  virgin  mother  of  *'the  Lord,"  Adonai,  —  Maia 
or  Mair-a,  the  daughter-spouse  of  Brahma,  who  replaced 
Varuna  as  Heaven-king  in  the  second  polytheism.  In 
Aphrodite  the  lover  of  Adonis,  we  can  recognize  the 
Tyrian  Ashtart  or  Astarte,  —  who  lends  also  some  of  her 
attributes  to  Artemis. 

In  Egypt  the  Tather-God  is  Ptah,  or  in  the  Theban 
myth  Amon.  But  there  is  in  this  land  a  sort  of  double 
or  even  triple  mythology,  with  two,  (or  even  three,) 
Heaven-Fathers  or  kings  of  heaven,  two  Heaven-queens, 
two  Sons,  etc.  In  one  of  these  parallel  groups  Osiris  is 
Father.  Isis  Mother  and  Queen,  and  Horus  Son -God. 
Osiris  is  slain  by  the  god  of  evil,  (Set  or  Typhon.)  and 
descends  to  the  shades  below.  Horus  his  Son.  who  is  the 
Sun-God,  overcomes  the  dark  power,  rises  from  the  shades, 
and  appears  as  his  father's  representative.  The  corre- 
sponding but  simpler  Syrian  story  of  Adonai  the  Lord, 
founded  on  the  same  idea,  represents  him  as  being  yearly 
slain  and  rising  again  in  resurrection;  —  this,  beyond  a 
doubt,  stands  for  the  yearly  diminution  of  the  sun's  power 
in  winter,  and  its  increase  in  spring,  thus  identifying  ''the 
Lord"  Adonai.  also,  with   the  Sun.     A  monster  is  the 
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murderer  in  both  cases;  in  the  Cyprin-Syrian  myth,  a  boar, 
in  the  Egyptian,  Set  or  Typhon,  (Tsephon.)  in  the  shape 
of  a  hippopotamus.  To  this  day.  in  the  yearly  floods  of 
the  brook  Adonis,  near  Beyrout,  the  red  color  of  Adonis' 
blood,  (really  derived  from  certain  red  clays,)  is  shown  in 
the  water.  The  Egyptian  messenger-God  is  Thoth  ;  the 
Divine  Hreath  and  life-giving  Spirit,  the  rara-headed  di- 
vinity Kneph. 

In  Hellenic  and  Roman  myth  we  have  the  Heaven- 
Father  Zeus,  Zrus  7rar^,i  or  Dicspitcr,  the  Roman  Jupiter  or 
Jove,  ictto  or  Jevo  of  the  Igiivinc  inscriptions,  (undoubtedly 
the  Dyaus-pitar  of  the  Ar)'ans,)  with  inflectional  forms 
resembling  the  Sanskrit  inflection  Divas  and  the  Phoeni- 
cian and  Hebrew  names,  Jao  and  Jahvi  ;  —  the  Heaven- 
queen  Hora  or  Diu-no,  Juno,  —  the  messenger -God 
Hermes,  son  of  Zeus  and  Maia  his  earlier  queen,  —  the 
virgin  moon-goddess  Artemis  or  Dia-na,  (compare  Dia-nus, 
Janus,)  the  sun-god  Phoibos,  (from  Phos,  light,)  and  the 
Wisdom  of  God  Athena,  etc. ;  (compare  atff^p,  ivr/i^,  Gr., 
breath,  and  atman,  Sskr.,  spirit).  Compare  also  Apollon 
the  sun  (as  destroyer)  with  Apolluon,  (destroying,)  the 
Greek  name  of  the  Hebrew  evil  spirit  Abaddon  or 
Sheth'n,  the  equivalent  of  Zcphon  and  Set.  We  may 
note  also  that  in  Greek  myth  Proserpina  as  well  as 
Adonis,  remains  half  the  year  in  the  power  of  the  king  of 
darkness,  and  half  in  the  regions  of  light. 

The  Hebrews  borrowed  the  name  of  their  one  God, 
first  from  the  Chalda?an  El,  and  secondly  from  the  Phoe- 
nician Yao,  which  with  thtir  broader  pronunciation  they 
made  Yaw,  (Jah,)  and  Yawv6,  (Jahvch,  Y'hovah).'  They 
also  borrowed  the  divine  title  Adonai,  "the  Lord,"  (the 
Greek  Adonis,)  from  the  Phcenicians.  They  could  not 
resist  the  use  of  the  plural  and  polytheistic  form  Elohim, 
"the  Gods,"  or  simply,  "Gods,'*  —  a  form  descended  from 


*  In  their  word  Halldu,  an  invootlon  of  God,  we  perceire  the  name  of  the  Chal* 
dean  Haven-fitbcr,  Ahi,  £1,  AlaJu.  To  thi5  ejaculation,  when  they  honowed  the 
Phisnu:  nunc  Jah,  Uicy  added  Uut  name,  iiuUung  Hallclu-jah. 
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their  ancient  residence  in  Chaldiea,  where  they  were 
probably^  for  a  brief  period,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  poly- 
theists,  —  but  in  their  later  recensions  of  their  early  tradi- 
tions, they  gave  singular  verbs  to  this  plural  nominative, 
to  preserve  the  monotheistic  idea.  Yet  though  this  early 
and  persistent  monotheism  was  so  long  preserved  as  at 
least  their  leading  religion,  and  is  the  glory  of  their  his- 
tory, they  from  the  first  yielded  to  the  contagion  of  ideas, 
and  incorporated  some  polytheistic  ones  with  their  canon, 
and  among  them  as  among  the  Phcenicians,  we  find  the 
Divine  Breath  personified  as  a  distinct  Deity.  Later,  (his 
Divine  Breath  becomes,  {xviih  the  Alexandrian  Jews,)  the 
Wisdom  of  God,  {%i^U,  Sophia.)  with  female  attributes. 
Their  expected  Messiah  or  earthly  deliverer,  becomes  a 
Son-God,  equal  with  the  Father;  —  he,  lastly,  is  identified 
with  the  Wisdom,  {Logos^  Word  or  Reason  of  God,  of 
Plato.)  or  creative  Power.  A  rather  ill-defined  Trinity 
thus  grew  out  of  their  monotheism.  Among  the  Chris- 
tians, who  at  first  were  strictly  a  Hebrew  sect,  the  place 
of  the  female  divinity  is  filled  by  Mariam  or  Miriam,  (a 
name  derived  from  the  Syrian  mother  of  Adonis,  Miri  or 
Myrrha,  with  the  addition  of  ummah,  iin  or  amme^  "moth- 
er;" Miri-ummah,  Miri-em,  =  "  mother  Miri,"  compare 
Mari-amme,  Mariamne,)  the  alleged  mother  of  the  Son- 
God  ;  —  though  this  exaltation  of  Mariam  docs  not  apjiear 
until  the  writing  of  the  Apocalypse,  about  A.D.  80.  In 
this  fanciful  work  she  is  represented  standing  on  the 
moon,  in  the  attitude  and  with  the  attributes  of  Ashtart 
the  Tyrian  queen  of  heaven.  She  holds  the  Son-God,  a 
babe,  in  her  arms  ;  the  dragon  or  sea-monster  appears, 
with  intent  to  devour  the  babe,  and  casts  forth  a  flood 
from  his  jaws  ;  the  divine  pair  are,  however,  rescued  by 
the  warrior  archangel  Michael.'     In  the  Chaldxan  cunei- 

>  Protestuil  divines.  Dot  liltlnt;  that  the  Apocafypse  shoald  hiippori  Mariohtir, 
have  endeavored  to  show  that  this  Wuman  is  Uie  CIturch  and  not  Manam :  the  at- 
tempt, however,  i*  not  siictes^ful.  The  holding  in  amw  of  the  divine  habe,  and  the 
flight,  obvMualy  derived  from  the  "  flight  into  Egypt,"  are  plainly  the  welMtoown 
features  of  the  Marian  legend  \  — fane  of  eattciue  anliijuity. 
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form  inscriptions  and  monuments,  the  dragon  with  his 
fish-like  scales  and  wings  is  in  like  manner  vanquished  by 
Mars-Merodach,  or  by  Bel,  —  the  warrior-gods  of  Babylon. 
Another  appearance  in  Hebrew  myth  of  the  sea-monster 
is  in  the  legend  of  Onah  or  Yonah,  (Jonah,)  who  is  swal- 
lowed and  re-vomited  by  him,  as  Mena,  in  Egypt,  is  swal- 
lowed by  the  crocodile.  These  arc  mythic  allegories  of 
th€  Sun-God,  whom  the  sea  wo$tld  devour^  — at  kis  setting; 
—  with  perhaps  an  admixture  from  Flood-legend. 

The  idea  of  fire  as  a  divine  messenger  is  at  first  identi- 
fied, (as  has  been  said,)  in  early  myth,  with  the  sun  or 
Son-God;  —  as  lightning  it  becomes,  now  an  arrow  or 
missile,  now  a  bird,  a  pigeon  or  a  hawk  with  lightning 
movements,  —  finally  it  resolves  into  a  winged  man,  and 
takes  place  as  a  separate  god,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
identified  with  the  Wind,  Breath,  Voice  or  Wisdom  of 
God,  (This  stage  of  development  is  represented  in  Indian 
myth-history  by  the  quaternion  of  Dyaus  the  Heaven- 
Father,  Priihivi  the  Mother,  Mitra  the  Sun  and  Agni  the 
Fire  and  messenger,  to  which  the  powerful  Varuna  the 
Night-Sky,  and  Indra  the  Storm-God,  were  soon  added.) 
This  stage  of  religion  we  have  called  the  first  polytheistic 
stage. 

When  early  religion  has  reached  this  stage,  monotheistic 
re-action  sets  in.  Even  the  Heaven-Father  himself  is  felt 
not  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  mind  for  a  First  Cause, 
but  needs,  himself,  a  cause  and  an  originator.  At  this 
turning-point,  the  infinite  originator,  Aditi  among  the 
Indians,  Zeruane-Akerene  among  the  Persians,  Kl  or  II 
the  abstract  Divine  among  the  Chaldscans.'  lao  or  Yao 
among  the  Phoenicians,  Jah,  Jahvfe  or  Yahvfe  among  the 
Aramaean-Hebrews,  Ra  —  in  the  earlier  —  and  the  Un- 
known God,  Good  Spirit  or  Agathodxmon  in  the  later 
esoteric  religions  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  takes  or. 


*  Monotheistic  re-action  in  this  nee  appears  in  Uie  name  of  the  observatory,  dedi- 
eaiid  tu  <^un  and  pUncts.  but  iaiied  "  Bab-U,"  the  **  House  of  God,"  in  place  of  the 
nrlio-  ^  UalHli,"  "  gate  of  gotb." 
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resumes  his  place,  for  a  time.  —  with  the  deeper  thinkers, 
— as  only  God,  —  a  spiritual,  immaterial  Being,  of  whom 
the  other  gods,  amcshaspands,  angels,  dcvas  or  clohim, 
are  but  emanations  or  manifestations.  Scarcely,  however, 
has  the  grand  and  vague  idea  been  seized,  when  man's 
feeble  grasp  of  it  slackens.  Just  at  this  point  begins 
polytheism  in  its  hydra-headed  forms,  which  swallow  up, 
for  the  masses,  the  monotheistic  conception,  or  mask  from 
them  its  repulsive  ideality  in  an  anthropomorphic  assem- 
blage of  gods,  angels,  and  daemons,  —  while  the  few,  select 
minds,  still  cling  firmly  in  their  loneliness  to  its  lofty  spirit- 
uality. Yet  anti-polytheistic  re-action  again  ultimately 
recommences,  and,  to  this  day,  ever  renews  the  struggle, 
—  and  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  the  religion  of  the  future, 
that,  at  present,  Christianity  in  the 'more  monotheistic 
forms  of  Protestantism,  —  and  scientific  Theism,  —  in  the 
West,  —  and  in  the  East,  the  philosophic  doctrines  of 
Vedantism  and  Booddhism  and  the  pure  Theism  of  the 
Brahmd  Somaj,  —  now  attract  the  thought  and  faith  of 
masses,  where  formerly  only  a  cultivated  handful  of  Plato- 
nists.  —  the  esoteric  thinkers  of  India  and  of  Egypt. — 
and  some  small  and  short-lived  sects  among  the  Jews  and 
Christians,  —  made,  amid  the  crowd  of  polytheists,  trithe- 
ists,  telratheists  and  idolaters,  their  feeble  stand  for  the 
grand  simplicity  of  the  doctrine  of  God.' 

Such  is  the  ever-revolving  cycle  of  religious  thought, 
and  such  has  been,  in  the  past,  the  strange  and  wild  em- 
broidery of  Fancy  upon  the  white  back-ground  of  Truth ; 
yet  with  a  pure-golden  thread  of  Truth  running  through 
and  illumining  the  whole  mystic  woof.  Hut  anthro|>o- 
morphism,  —  the  representing  Deity  with  personal  or  indi- 
vidual attributes  or  human  shape,  —  with  mere  human 
characteristics  or  with  family  relations,  —  must  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  religion  of  the  future. 

We   now  know  the  universe  as  an  unimaginably  vast 

'  Th«se  rrtiurks  are  not  to  be  conktnicd  »  indorvinii  the  doctrines  of  any  SQCtt 
named,  but  only  aft  iodicaiing  ilul  tbey  lave  prepared  tlic  w-ay  for  tnttU. 
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and  complicated  machine,  in  which  suns  are  countless  as 
the  blades  of  grass  or  the  sands  of  the  shore.  The  simple 
and  childlike  notions  of  early  days  which  represent  the 
Ruler  of  this  universe  as  a  human-like //?/«;/)'  of  four  per- 
sonal Gods,  —  father,  son,  mother,  and  winged  messenger 
or  personified  divine  Breath,  —  sufficed  for  a  state  of  knowl- 
edge which  understood  the  world  to  be  a  vast  plain  sur- 
rounded by  a  mighty  river  or  occan-strcam  with  an  A)Uter 
ring  of  darkness,  or  at  most  as  a  globe  hanging  in  the 
air,  around  which  the  sun  and  stars  carried  their  attendant 
lamps;  —  but  now,  these  notions  of  tht  Supreme  are  felt 
to  be  lacking  in  proportion  to  the  discovered  scale  of 
things  Yet  the  very  discoveries  of  modern  science  bring 
with  them  the  new  conceptions  of  a  profounder  belief. 
The  stupendous  universe  divides  itself  at  the  very  first 
consideration  into  two  grand  classes  of  existence;  life, 
and  matter  without  life.  Everywhere  matter  is  the  shell, 
sphere,  medium,  envelope,  instrument  of  life;  —  it  is 
everywhere  more  or  less  pervaded  and  informed  by  life. 
In  all  forms  of  life  a  similarity  of  character  and  motive 
desires  prevails  ;  —  life  is  always  restlessly  yearning,  seek- 
ing, growing  by  appropriation  of  objects  of  desire,  moving, 
progressing  toward  higher  deyelopment  and  higher  forms. 
It  seems  only  differentiated  in  its  manifold  forms  by  their 
different  brains  and  bodily  organs.  These  phenomena 
suggest  its  homogeneity.  In  our  own,  —  the  highest 
form  of  life  known  to  us,  —  there  is  still  this  reaching 
forward,  —  aspiration,  —  restless  progress  and  develop- 
ment. What  that  higher  form  of  existence,  —  toward 
which  we  seem  to  tend,  —  may  be,  we  know  not;  that 
there  is  such  a  higher,  and  highest,  form,  is  analogically  a 
probable  conclusion.  This  highest  form  of  life  is  with 
probability  conjectured,  again  from  analogy,  as  well  as 
from  certain  physical  reasons  already  stated,  to  prevail 
throughout  the  universe  in  an  absolute  or  free  state,  and, 
we  may  reasonably  suppose,  finds  its  felicity  and  sphere  of 
healthful   action  in  subdivision  or  self-distribution;  —  in 
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the  informing  with  its  life  the  nascent  worlds  as  in  turn 
prepared,  by  the  operation  of  physical  law,  for  life-abodes. 
Conversely,  the  healthful  action  and  happy  development 
of  all  subordinate  lives,  is  in  steady  progress  toward  this 
highest  life, — toward  oneness  with  it,  —  through  the  count- 
less steps  of  the  upward-leading  scale  of  being,  —  a  cease- 
less evolution,  a  constant  aggrandizement,  and  an  ultimate 
re-union. 
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CHAPTER   VIL 


THE  THIRD  GREAT  SCHOOL  AND  TEACHER  OF  RELIGION  CON- 
TIXLED.— MOSHAI  AND  THE  HEBREWS.— LEGENDS  OF  CENEilS, 
THEIR  AUTHOKSUJP  AND  CIIAKACTER. 

If,  in  investigating  any  and  all  human  religions  what- 
soever, our  veneration  for  man  and  for  his  mysterious 
Originator  should  lead  us  to  do  so  in  a  reverent  spirit, — 
to  none  is  that  spirit  of  reverence  more  due  than  to  the 
religion  of  the  Hebrews,  from  which  that  of  the  foremost 
nations  of  the  world  is  lineally  descended,  and  from  which 
we  ourselves  have  derived,  by  the  development  and  slow 
refinement  of  thought  during  many  centuries,  our  own 
present  conceptions  of  God.  Yet  if  we  would  know  the 
truth  to  be  extracted  from  the  Hebrew  theological  fabric 
and  doctrine,  we  must  consider  them  in  the  light  of  fact 
and  reason,  and  nnt  in  that  of  the  fond  and  loving  prejudice 
which  has  become  almost  inwrought  into  our  very  natures 
during  many  generations,  in  whose  course  our  ancestors 
have  considered  Hebrew  religion  as  something  apart  from 
all  others,  —  sacred,  taboo^  and  not  to  be  judged  by  the 
same  canons  as  are  applied  to  them. 

No  one  doubts  that  the  venerable  religions  of  antiquity, 
—  the  results,  in  the  first  place,  of  rude  speculation,  and 
lalmost  instinctive  conviction  in  the  infantile  minds  of 
primitive  men, — in  the  second,  of  the  hard,  earnest  think- 
ing of  a  limited  number  of  intellects  of  the  first  order, — 
and  in  the  third,  of  the  manifold  imaginings  and  dreamy 
superstitions  of   successive  generations,  clustering  about 
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these  great  primary  thoughts,  and  worked  up  into  fixed 
forms  by  interested  priesthoods, — ^no  one  doubts,  I  say, 
that  these  ancient  religions  exercised  a  powerful  glamour 
over  men's  minds,  —  were,  each  in  turn,  held  by  their 
devotees  to  be  absohite  and  sacred  truths  exempt  from  the 
ordinar}'  laws  of  evidence  and  criticism.  Yet  but  few  of 
us  can  easily  consent  to  admit  that  a  religion  on  which 
our  own  has  been  founded,  exercises  a  similar  glamour 
upon  our  own  minds;  —  or  to  allow  that  it,  as  well  as 
Brahmanism  or  Booddhism,  the  Chalda^an,  the  Persian  or 
the  Egyptian  cults,  is  fairly  open  to  the  test  of  candid 
historical  inquiry.  Still,  these  admissions  are  precisely 
those  we  must  be  ready  to  make,  if  we  are  to  glean  the 
kernel  of  absolute  truth  which  Hebraism  contains,  from 
amidst  the  mass  of  its  myths,  its  legends,  and  its  enthu- 
siastic and  imaginative  poetrj'. 

The  time  has  gone  by,  when  the  facts  of  geology,  bear- 
ing upon  the  age  of  the  earth,  could  be  refuted  (in  his 
own  opinion)  by  even  the  most  devout  of  poets  with  a 
contemptuous  appeal  to  '*  inspiration,"  and  the  query,  (in 
substance,)  "can  He,  who  made  it,  and  rcvcaUd  its  date 
to  Mosfs,  be  mistaken  in  its  age  ? "  The  period,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  has  forever  passed  away,  when  a  powerful  gcniJis 
like  Hugh  Miller's  could  be  driven  to  madness  by  the 
agony  of  the  effort  to  reconcile  scientific  truth  with  the 
"inspired"  and  therefore  "tnfallible"  record  of  "Moses." 
If  Moshai  or  "Moses"  did  not  write  the  Pentateuch,  (and 
we  may  take  it  as  proven  that  he  coniii  not  have  written 
it,)  the  "inspiration"  doctrine  of  course  falls  to  the 
ground.  Yet  Moshai  is  a  historical  character  of  a  very 
high  grade,  and  in  all  probability  the  first  character,  really 
historic,  in  the  Hebrew  records,  —  while  the  Pentateuch, 
after  all  deduction  of  myth  and  foreign  matter,  remains  a 
historical  document  of  inestimable  value. 

It  may  be  proper,  in  this  place,  to  say  a  few  words  in 
defence  of  my  phonetic  spelling  of  the  name  Moshai. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  usual  phonetic  Hebrew-English 
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spelling  Mosheh  represents  rightly  the  Hebrew  sound  to 
those  who  ktww  how  to  pronounce  this  spelling'.  The 
sound  represented  by  ch  is,  however,  foreign  to  the  English 
lonijue. 

The  Hebrew  -^^^  (Mosheh,)  ends  with  a  rough  breath- 
ing difficult  to  be  conveyed  in  English  spelling,  as  the  only 
English  word  in  which  e,  h,  are  so  combined,  the  inter- 
jection Eh  !  (borrowed  from  the  French,)  is  pronounced 
HayorHai!  (Hey!) 

Mi.ium/«  is  the  Greek  spelling  of  the  Hebdomekonta  or 
Scptiiagint  version,  B.C.  301-277,  showing  a  prolonged 
emphasis  on  the  6rst  syllable,  and  yet  a  long  quantity  in 
the  second.  The  vowel  sound  in  the  second  syllable,  »1, 
represented  by  my  a;,  should  however  be  prononnced 
somewhat  short  for  a  diphthong,  to  give  nearly  the  old 
Hebrew  pronunciation.  By  cutting  off  the  Greek  termi- 
nal s,  and  replacing  middle  Sigma  by  the  original  sh^ 
Mttfi-trv?  becomes  Moiishai,  pronounced,  nearly,  Mooshai. 
This  was  the  pronunciation  of  the  celebrated  "  Seventy  "  or 
rather  seventy-two  Hebrew  scholars,  who,  three  centuries 
before  Christ,  edited  the  LXX.  version. 

In  the  Greek  New  Testament  the  name  is  Mokh)*,  con- 
vertible, by  similar  process,  into  Moshai,  the  Hebrew- 
Aramaic  pronunciation  in  use  at  the  period  when  the 
apostles  lived  and  wrote. 

1  have  therefore  adopted  Moshai.  (to  be  accented  on 
first  syllable,  and  with  a  short  utterance  of  the  second,) 
as  the  form  most  likely  to  give  ordinary  Englisii  readers 
^a  correct  idea  of  the  original  name. 

Our  chief  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Moshai  is,  of  course, 
derived  from  the  Pentateuch,  though  we  have  good  side- 
lights upon  it  from  Joscphus,  and  from  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  The  Pentateuch  accounts  are  given  with  a 
marvellous  particularity  and  detail  of  circumstances,  (such 
as  private  conversations  with  the  Deity  and  other  matters,) 
of  which  no  one  but  Moshai  himself  could  possibly  know 
any  thing,  and  which  therefore  led  distant  generations  of 
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Hebrews  naturally  to  suppose '  that  Moshai  himself  must 
have  written  them.  Yet  the  accounts,  attributed  to  Mo- 
shai, give  with  equal  minuteness  the  private  conversations 
of  Yehovah  with  the  Patriarchs,  long  before  Moshai's 
period,  and  it  was  the  uniform  custom  of  ancient  histo- 
rians to  put»  without  any  hesitation,  elaborate  speeches 
into  the  mouths  of  their  heroes,  when  there  was  no  shadow 
of  authentication  for  the  language  used,  and,  seemingly, 
without  any  expectation  of  being  literally  believed  by  their 
readers.  The  conversations  of  Moshai,  therefore,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Patriarchs,  may  very  well  have  been  put  into 
his  and  their  mouths  by  a  subsequent  writer,  and  they  are 
no  proof  whatever,  of  Moshai  himself  being  their  recorder. 
Per  coutroy  Moshai  is  always  spoken  of  ;;/  the  third  person 
in  the  Pentateuch; —  tw  hint  of  his  being  the  author  Is 
given  in  its  pages,  —  and  not  only  is  his  own  death  nar- 
rated in  it,  but  a  multitude  of  events,  names  of  persons 
and  places,  etc.,  long  subsequent  to  his  period,  are  referred 
to,  as  matters  of  notoriety. 

These  facts  alone  would  be  sufficient,  in  the  case  of  any 
book  not  of  the  exceptional  and  'Habno"  or  sacred  char- 
acter attributed  to  this  work,  to  settle  the  point  of  its 
authorship  being  of  a  much  later  period  than  that  of 
Moshai.  Hut  besides  these  ob\Tous  facts,  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence has  been  accumulated,  by  more  than  thirty  laborious, 
cnuiitc,  and  conscientious  critics,  of  all  the  chief  European 
nations,  working  with  a  single  eye  to  the  establishment 
of  the  truth  in  the  question,  which  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt,  that  no  pari  of  the  Pentateuch  is  earlier  than  the 
reign  of  David,  —  that  a  very  small  part,  and  that,  only 
of  the  "  Elohistic"  narrative  in  Genesis,  can  be  as  early 
even   as   David's   reign,  ^  that   a  principal   part  of   the 

*  The  Law  is,  however,  ascribed  to  **  flu  ProfJiets'^  at  aatkors,  m  a  Kings  xvQ. 
13.  2nd  in  Ezra  tx.  11.  The  expressions,  therefore,  somrtitnes  u»ed  in  other  Old- 
TesUmeiil  bwuk*.  **  the  book  of  the  Law  ot  Moses."' "  \\vt  book  uf  the  Lnw  of  Jehovah 
br  the  hand  of  Mu«cs,"  can  only  be  meant  ta  indicate  "  Mo!ic»  "  3a,  the  minister  of  the 
LtJ-.c,  nut  the  author  of  the  took  or  record.  Yet  such  exprennions  tiiijht,  and  proba- 
bly did,  mislead  the  Hebrews  into  attributing  the  authorshi|)  to  him. 
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Jahvcistic  or  Jehovistic  narrative  in  Genesis  was  in  all 
probability  written  in  Solomon's  reign,  —  that  other  por- 
tions, and  much  of  the  other  books,  were  of  still  later 
periods.  —  while  Deuteronomy  must  be  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Joaiah, — and  perhaps  in  part  still  later. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  review  the  immense  mass  of 
evidence  that  has  been  accumulated;  —  for  an  able  sum- 
mary of  much  of  it,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Bishop  Colcnsn's 
exhaustive  work  "The  Pentateuch,"  the  first  three  vol- 
umes of  which  have  never  been  answered  but  in  a  feeble 
and  ineffectual  way,  and  whose  final  volumes  completely 
demolish  those  feeble  replies.  Some  of  ihc  additional 
grounds  for  the  conclusion  as  to  the  authorship  will  be 
touched  upon  in  discussing  the  Old  Testament,  but  the 
conclusion  itself  I  shall  assume  as  proven.  The  school 
of  the  prophets,  founded  by  Samuel  under  Davids  and 
continuing  during  many  reigns,  was  that  from  which  the 
work  emanated;  —  Samuel  himself  is  thought  by  Hishop 
Colenso  to  have,  perhaps,  written  portions  of  the  Elohistic 
narnilive;  —  while  the  Jahveistic  was  chiefly  composed  by 
some  unknown  scribe  oE  the  court. of  King  Solomon,  (not 
impossibly  one  of  the  two  prophets,  Nathan  or  Gad).  Of 
course  these  writers  used  earlier  traditions  and  legends; 

—  we  have  seen  how  deeply  the  narrative  was  indebted  to 
Chaldxan,  and  to  Persian  and  Phcenician  mythic  legend  ; 

—  other  legends  were  Hebrew  originals,  —  some,  Kg)'ptian, 
altered  but  slightly,  as  we  shall  erelong  observe.  Among 
these,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  some  authentic 
Utterances  of  Moshai  may  have  been  preserved  by  tradition. 

The  Jahveizing  of  proper  names  among  the  Jews  begins 
with  the  reign  of  David  ;  before  that  period  proper  names, 
both  of  men  and  places,  are  very  frequently  formed  from 
the  name  of  the  chief  Hebrew  God  El,  in  its  various 
combining  forms  El,  Eloah,  (Eli,  Elu,  etc.).  The  name 
of  this  chief  God  of  the  Hebrews,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
taken  from  that  of  the  Assyrit>-Chaldacan  god  El,  II.  Ilu, 
Elu,  Ilus;  (plural  forms  Hi,  Elum;}  —  be,  indeed,  was  doubt- 
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less  identical  with  the  latter.  This  chief  God  was  the 
greatest,  the  God  of  Gods,  with  the  Hebrews,  but  not,  in 
their  earliest  periods,  the  sole  God.  The  Divine  is  gen- 
erally spoken  of  in  the  Elohistic  narrative  as  "Gods," 
"  Elohim  ; "  frequently  witli  the  article,  or  as  "  the  Gods,** 
Eluah,  (the  singular,)  occupies  the  same  position  as 
"heaven-father*'  with  the  Hebrews  as  did  Elu  or  Ilus 
among  the  early  Chaldacans  and  Babylonians;  but.  in 
place  of  the  mtmerous  ChaldEean,  the  Hebrew  minor  dei- 
ties are  only  Hvo  in  number.  In  the  Elohistic  narrative, 
the  Ruakh  or  Breath  is  the  second  Deity,  the  shapcr  of  the 
earth;  the  third  is  the  Malach,  (translated  "angel/')  or 
messenger.  When  Eloah  personally  appears,  he  sometimes 
does  so  singly,  but  also,  quite  frequently,  in  company  with 
the  other  gods. — two,  or  three  persons;  he,  or  Ihcy, 
themselves,  speak  of  the  Godhead  as  i\.  plural  personality, 
—  "the  Elohim."  "  we,"  "us,**  etc.  This  peculiarity  has 
been  attempted  to  be  explained,  by  the  Rabbins,  by  sup- 
posing that  order  of  spirits  known  as  "angels"  to  form 
the  company  requiring  the  plural  noun  or  pronoun.  Angels 
however,  were  never  properly  called  "  Gods,"  or  "  Elohim." 
This  explanation,  therefore,  is  merely  a  Rabbinical  quib- 
ble designed  to  support  the  originality  of  monotheism  ; 
"angels,"  —  (as  distinguished  from  the  messenger  ox  h\^- 
lach,  a  single  divinity).  —  it  is  well  established,  arc  of 
Persian  origin,  and  never  ranked  with  God  the  Father  as 
equals  or  co-ordinates.  Still  less  can  this  plurality  in  the 
Divine  refer  to  the  Logos,  Creative  Reason,  or  Son-God, 
for  which  idea  Hebraism  was  indebted,  long  afterward,  to 
Platonisni. 

After  the  period  when  David,  having  been  driven  from 
his  country  by  Saul,  and  having  been  sheltered  for  several 
years  at  the  Tyrian  court  or  within  its  dominions,  had 
returned  and  begun  his  reign  in  Judaea,  Jahvcism,  in  the 
language  of  Inman,  "comes  in  like  a  flood."  Names  are 
now  compounded  but  little  with  the  old  name  of  God, 
El;  instead,  they  are  formed  from  that  pf  the  Phoeniciaii 
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divinity  Jah.  Yah  or  Yao,  just  as  the  names  of  the  Phoe- 
nician dynasty,  reigning  in  Sidon,  terminated  with  that 
sacred  syllable  during  six  successive  reigns  at  least,  as  we 
learn  from  the  "Annals  of  Sennacherib."  Names  are, 
from  this  time  on,  occasionally  even  changed,  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  Jah,  Jeho,  Yeho.  Yehu,  for  EI,  Eli,  EJu,  as  in 
El-iakim,  changed  to  Jeho-iakim.  The  Jahveistic  writer 
in  Exodus,  makes  God  say  to  Moses,  speaking  of  the 
Patriarchs,  *'By  my  name  Yahv^"  [Yehovah]  "was  I  not 
known  to  them."  Yet  God  is  repeatedly  called  Jah  or 
Jehovah  in  this  writer's  narrative  of  the  lives  and  acts  of 
the  Patriarchs.  The  old  traditions,  containing  the  sacred 
names  El,  Eloah.  and  Elohini,  were,  apparently,  respected 
by  the  Elohistic  and  Jahveistic  writers,  who  nevertheless 
preferred  the  name  of  Jah  ;  and  the  latter  name  is.  in  the 
passage  above  quoted,  ordered  to  be  used  thenceforward 
by  the  Israelites  as  the  name  of  their  God.  Juhovah  or 
rather  Yehovah,  and  Jahvi  or  Yahv^,  were  specially  sacred 
forms  of  this  name,  not  to  be  spoken  by  the  common 
people.  The  mastermind  of  Shcmucl,  ("Samuel,")  was, 
in  the  reign  of  David,  evidently  shaping  Hebraism  to  a 
monotheistic  worship ; '  hence  the  name  of  Yao,  Yeho  or 
Yah.  —  the  mysterious  Phosnician  god  of  the  air  and 
sky,  —  in  Phoenicia  also  a  name  not  allowed  to  be  uttered 
by  the  commonalty, — was  introduced  by  him  and  his 
successors,  in  the  above  passage  and  on  al]  suitable  oppor- 
tunity, as  the  name  of  the  one  God,  to  the  partial  exclu- 
sion of  the  old  name  El  or  Elohim  with  its  polytheistic 
tendency.  Yet  they  did  not  dare  to  omit  or  change  the 
forms  cl,  cloah,  clohim,  in  the  antique  traditions  in  which 
these  names  occurred.  A  very  curious  fact,  —  probably 
an  indication  that  the  Genesis  authors  were,  at  the  same 
time,  warring  y^r  monotheism  and  against  human  sacri- 
fice,— is,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Yiischak,  (Isaac,)  which  is 
commanded  by  "  Elohim "  or  tiu  gods^  is  forbidden  by 
"Yehovah." 


*  Names  are  biii  breath;  the  monnthnstic /r/jv/r/Zf  is  equally  worthy  of  rerer- 
CBce,  whatever  oatne  be  given  tu  the  One  GocL 
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One  of  the  numerous  indications  that  the  Semites 
must  have  come  from  a  region  in  Central  Asia  adjoining 
that  which  the  Aryans  occupied  before  the  "descent,"  is» 
the  number  of  Sanskrit  names  interwoven  with  early 
Semite  story.  We  have  already  seen  instances  of  this  in 
the  names  Kinura,  altered  in  transplanting  from  Vanina, 
and  Miri  or  Myra,  the  mother  of  Adonai,  altered  from 
Maya.  Another  remarkable  instance  is  that  of  the  jjod- 
dess  Syria,  the  sun-goddess  worshipped  at  Hicrapolis, 
and  from  whom  the  country  Syria,  the  "sun-land,"  took 
its  name.  This  name  is  that  of  one  of  the  Five  Gods  of 
the  AryanSt  Sflrya  the  sun-god,  the  alias  of  Mitra.  These 
deilies  were  worshipped  by  Semite  Phoenicians  and  Ara- 
maeans as  well  as  by  HcUencs.  The  Chaldaean  divinity 
Mylitta,  (Moladah  or  Meladah,)  of  whom  we  are  told  by 
the  Greek  writeia,  was  also,  possibly,  Maya.  These 
names  point  also  to  a  close  intercourse  between  Semites 
and  Aryans  at  X)ic period  of  the  "descent,"  —  the  period 
when  the  second  and  transitory  monotheism,  —  Aditi- 
worship  among  the  Indo-Aryans, — was  becoming  the 
second  polytheism  of  which  Brahma  was  the  head.  The 
names  SOrya  and  Varuna  belong  equally  to  the  first  and 
to  the  second  polytheism,  while  the  name  Maya,  that  of 
the  first  wife  of  Brahma,  bei(>ni;;s  specially  to  tht  second. 
It  is  identical  with  that  of  Maia  in  Greek  fable. 

Brahma,  however,  like  Zeus,  had  a  second  wife,  who 
may  be  called  his  recognized  spouse.  This  was  Sara- 
swati  or  Sara-iswati,  the  water-goddess  of  the  stream 
Suruswuttee.  This  name  is  by  some  derived  from  sd'H- 
swdi,  "flowing,  fluent,  elegant,"  by  others  from  Sara^ 
('H/Ki,)  with  /szua/i.  "princess,"  t^nast  "elegant  princess.'* 
Saraswati  seems  to  have  absorbed  into  herself  the  attri- 
butes of  a  previous  early  Vedic  goddess,  Vatch,  who  was 
the  creative  Word  or  Speech  of  Brahma,  and  also  those 
of  another,  Prdna,  who  was  his  Life  or  Breath,  {spirints) ; 
and  who,  also,  was  a  creative  principle  ;  (sec  the  Athanfa 
Veda).     Thus  the  "  fluent,  elegant,"  Saraswati,  becomes 
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not  only  the  goddess  of  language  and  harmony,  and  the 
queen  of  heaven,  but  the  divine  Word  and  creative  Power 
and  Spirit.  The  son  of  Brahma  and  Saraswati  was  Iks- 
waka.  These  names  of  divinities  belong  to  the  period  of 
the  "descent  "  and  the  second  Indo-Aryan  polytlicisni, — 
when  the  tribes  were  separating,  the  Semites  going  to 
the  souih-west,  the  monotheistic  Iranians  to  the  north- 
west, and  the  Indians  to  the  south  and  east.  The 
names  of  Abhram,  Sara  or  Sarai,  and  Yitschak  or  Its- 
chak,  (the  "high-father"  or  heaven-father,  "princess," 
and  *'  laugher,")  are  apparently,  reproductions  of  the 
same  names  and  stury  in  Semite  legend.  This  legend  in 
its  original  form  would  seem  to  have  been  a  sun-myth. 
The  "heaven-father,"  Brahma  or  Abhram.  {the  god  of  sac- 
rijici\)  and  the  "princess,"  (who  may  be  the  moon,  or 
water,)'  have  a  son,  the  "laugher,"  —  who  is,  of  course, 
the  sun.  This  son  is  immolated  by  his  father.  In  other 
words,  the  laughing  or  smiling  sun-light  is  e.xtinguished 
at  sunset  by  the  night-sky,  his  father.  How  this  bit  of 
myth  of  Abh-ram  or  Av-ram  the  high-father  or  heaven- 
father  and  his  son  the  Sun,  came  to  adhere  to  the  story 
of  the  father  of  the  'Ibhrim  or  Hebrews,  will  be  seen 
in  the  proper  place.  The  lovely  and  poetic  legend  of 
the  faith  of  Av-ram  and  the  interference  of  Yah  or 
Ychovah  to  save  Yitschak,  are  additions  in  Jahveistic 
language.' 

The  Elohistic  narrative  (or  first  tradition)  in  Genesis, 
comprises  in  its  creation-legend  the  first  chapter  and  first 
three  verses  of  the  second.     In  this  portion  the  name  of 


'  Brahma  I*  the  god  of  sacrifice  and  prayer,  from  hri^  to  pniy.  sacrifice ;  (Sskr). 

TIic  hwvcnly  virgin  is  in  many  mvlh*  conoccted  with  water:  Aphrt>ditf,  bitm 
from  tlicsca;  Miriam  or  Mariam  whn  risca  from  the  Kcd  >ca ;  the  Ba-au.  who  a  a 
female  and  the  primal  sea ;  Tiamat  the  hca  and  the  mother  of  all  things,  who 
»trant;cly  combines  with  thu  the  serpent  character ;  the  Apocalypse  viri^in  and  the 
red  «>cM-dniKim,  etc.  Even  the  Kotnan  Catholic  "  holy  Vtrgin'»"  oame,  Maria,  is  the 
plural  uf  mare,  and  »hc  u  adttreMed  u  "  Maris  slella." 

'  Thi»  legend  is,  c^^entully,  identical  with  the  Greek  one  of  Iphitcencia's  sacrifice, 
—  of  the  )tin){'9  faith,  the  daughter  sacri^ccd  to  heaven,  and  her  rescue  by  the 
heaven -princc»  Artcmu  by  means  of  a  &ub»Uluted  deer. 
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God  is  Elohim,  "Gods."'  This  is  followed  by  a  Jahveistic 
legend  beginning  with  v.  4,  chap,  ii.,  in  which  the  Divine 
name  is  Yehovah-Elohiin,  '*thc  Lord  of  gods;" — rather 
"Yehovah  of  gods,"  or  "the  God  of  gods,"  (rendered 
"the  Lord  God"  in  the  English  version).  Both  these 
names  recognize  plurality  in  the  Divinity.  That  the  two 
narratives  were  originally  distinct  is  certain.  In  the 
second  the  primacy  amoug gods  is  ascribed  to  Ycho-vah  or 
Yahvi,  (Yah  or  lao.). 

Allowing  for  the  anthropomorphic  idea  of  God,  natural 
to  so  early  an  age,  which  could  conceive  of  him  (or  of  "the 
gods  ")  as  Tveary  after  the  six  days'  labor  of  creation,  and 
taking  rest  and  refreshment  on  the  seventh,  there  is  much 
simple  dignity  in  the  first  three  verses  of  chap,  ii.,  which 
form  an  easy  and  elegant  conclusion  to  'the  first  Elohistic 
legend  of  creation;  —  "Thus  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
were  finished,  and  all  the  host  of  them.  And  on  the 
seventh  day  God"  [Elohim]  "ended  his  work  which  he 
had  made  ;  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his 
work  which  he  had  made.  And  God"  [Elohim]  "blessed 
the  seventh  day.  and  sanctified  it  ;  because  that  in  it  he  had 
rested  from  all  his  work  which  God"  [Elohim]  "created 
and  made."  Throughout  this  legend  it  is  the  "gods"  or 
Eluhim  who  create,  and  in  v.  26  they  say  to  one  another, 
"Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness." 
The  Rabbins  asserted  that  this  was  a  "plural  of  majesty,* 
as  sovereigns  use  the  plural  in  speaking  in  the  first  per- 
son. The  frequent  appeariinccs  of  the  Elohim  as  sevtrat 
persons^  however,  —  (later  in  the  work), —  cannot  be  thus 
accounted  for. 


*  In  V.  I,  ctiii).  i.t  —  "  tn  the  beginning  Elohim  created  the  heavens  ;**  —  nccnnl- 
ins  to  the  |cnisaJeni  Tarpim  ami  other  hijli  Jewwii  autlwrititi.  the  words  Brf%AltA^ 
should  rather  he  read,  —  "  In  wisdom."  Tlic  word  lor  *■  heaven*"  i»  here  samim  or 
samaim,  —  "the  DUposers;"  —  i.c.  fli*  ftatttti { — an  exprc»Mon  evidently  derived 
from  Akicadtan  aatrolo^y  and  wuc&hip  of  the  planets  as  diifosers  of  human  dcstinjr.. 
The  whole  sentence  should  thns  read  ;  —  "  In  wiwlom  the  God%  created  the  diftpOKcni, 
and  the  earth/'  In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  generally,  the  word  rendered  "beaTCiu'' 
b  the  rakia  or  **  Aruiamcnt,"  (cumparc  rtgio  Irum  Sbkr.  org,  etc). 
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The  seventh  day's  rest,  (I  have  before  remarked.)  is 
prob.ibly  derived  from  the  seventh  day's  calm  after  ihe 
storm,  in  the  Chaldacan  Flood-legend.  This  scvcnth-day 
calm  itself,  came  into  the  Chaldaeans'  Flood-legend  thronj^'h 
their  traditions  derived  from  the  Akkadians  or  Accadians, 
an  earlier  people  of  high  civilization,  who  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  separate  nation  when  conquered  by  the  Semites, 
about  20CX)  h.C.  These  people  had  a  regular  scvcnih 
day's  rest  on  which  no  work  was  allowed  to  be  done.* 
(Their  idea  of  the  sacredness  of  this  period  of  seven  was 
derived,  —  first,  from  its  mystic  combination  of  the  trine 
and  quadrate  numbers,  —  second,  from  the  coincidence, 
that  it  happened  to  be  the  number  of  days  occupied  by 
each  phase  or  quarter  of  the  moon,  an  early  and  impor- 
tant deity,  —  the  Chaldxan  £^eii  Sin  or  Uru.  An  espe- 
cially sacred  number  with  them,  also,  was  the  product  of 
trine  and  quadrate,  twelve,  which  caused  them  to  map  out 
the  zodiac  into  twelve  constellations  and  divide  the  year 
into  twelve  lunar  months,  though  the  concct  number  was 
thirteen.) 

The  second  creation -legend  of  Genesis,  the  first  Jah- 
veistic,  begins  with  v.  4,  chap,  ii.;  "These  are  the  genera- 
tions of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth  when  they  were 
created,"  etc.  In  this  legend  Ychovah-Elohim,  "  Yehovah 
(god)  of  gods,"  is  throughout  the  creator.  Its  account  of 
the  creation  of  man  is  directly  contradictory  of  that  in 
the  first  legend,  for  whereas  the  first  says,  v.  27,  that  God 
"created  man"  "male  and  female,"  the  second  makes 
Yehovah  place  him  in  the  garden,  call  up  the  beasts  to 
be  named  by  him,  and,  after  all  this,  iakt  a  rib  out  of  his 
side,  from  which  he  forms  woman."     The  four  rivers,  so 

*  See  full  account  of  Ihe  Akkadian  Sabbatii  in  Rev.  A.  M.  Sayce's  editioa  of 
Ourge  Smith's  "Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis,"  p.  89.  The  power  of  Altkad  r«- 
ylved  under  -Sargrin. 

'  The  creatiun  of  woman  in  the  second  legend  appears  ai  an  nfier^konght,  while 
in  the  first,  the  nialc-femaJe  or  double  man  i»  represented  as  having  been  in  the_;*rrf 
/Ian  of  the  El'vhim  when  they  tor.k  counicl  togotlicr  on  man'*  creation;  — "  Lei  u> 
imke  man  in  our  imnge,  —  after  o»r  likeness;  and  let  thrm  hAve  dominion,"  etc 
Tk*  Eljkim  wauid  stem  ly  this  io  t4  ef  tttth  ttxtt,  or  nule  and  fenule. 
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circumstantially  described  in  this  legend,  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  first.     The  identity  of  Pison  with  the  Indus, 

—  of  Havilah, — with  its  gold  and  onyx-stones,  —  with 
the  country  adjoining  Abhira  or  Ophir  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus,  —  and  of  Gihon  or  Gheon  with  the  Ganges, 

—  has  been  noticed,  as  well  as  the  probability  that  Eu- 
phrates and  Khiddekel  represent  the  two  other  great 
streams  of  North  India  in  the  primitive  legend  from  which 
these  features  were  derived.  The  marvellous  "tree"  with 
its  fruit  which  made  one  wise,  and  the  "serpent,"  we 
have  already  seen  in  the  Persian  pairi  dacza,  =  Heden  or 
Aidenn,  and  the  serpent,  also,  in  the  Vendidad  narrative ; 

—  the  tree  of  life  is  made  a  separate  tree  from  that  of 
knowledge,  and  not  one  and  the  same,  as  was  the  HAm 
tree  of  the  Persian  garden.'  How  all  these  features  of 
the  legend  were  derived  from  circumstances  and  events 
of  the  original  abode  of  Semites  and  Aryans  in  Kashmir 
and  Ladakh  or  upper  Little  Thibet,  has  also  been  fully 
pointed  out.  "Yehovah  of  the  gods"  distinctly  makes  the 
divinity  plural  where  he  says,  "  Behold,  the  man  is  become 
d.^  one  of  us  :'*  an  expression  that  cannot  be  monotheis- 
tically  explained  by  "pluralis  majestatis."  Yehovah's 
enjoyment  of  the  evening  cool  under  the  trees,  and  his 
making  ski/t-£oa/s  for  the  man  and  woman,  are  anthro- 
pomorphic and  childlike,  early  features; — (the  latter, 
again,  is  one  common  to  this  and  the  Persian  legend). 
Another  such  feature  is  h'MJeaionsy  lest  the  man  should  cat 
of  the  tree  of  life,  and  become  immortal  like  the  gods. 

'  TTi*  serpent  in  the  In(lo-Ar>*an  legend  more  f^ilthfully  pre»erve«  the  featiucx  of 
the  original  water-dragon  or  mountain-torrent,  tlian  di>c»  the  serpent  in  Gene^tt. 
InsTcAd  of  temptinii  men  to  tat  uf  the  *'  tree  of  lite,"  tt»  Indian  monster,  Chthf^m, 
(cunipire  Heden,  Aidenn,)  ^tarJt  that  tree,  (like  the  dragon  of  the  Hthperide*,)  and 
when  it»  fruit  n  stolen,  he  in  x  rage  pour&  forth  a  poinonotis  flood  from  his  mouth, 
which  tm-ert  the  whole  tnrlh :  <»cc  LetCen  to  ihe  BIsliop  of  Avranche*  by  P^e 
Itoudul,  etc.).  The  watery  fluud,  poured  from  Ihe  dra;nn'«  mouth,  re-appe»r»,  how- 
ever. In  the  ApocaIv-p»c  legend,  where  it  thrc»ten»  to  overwhehn  the  Hvmg  woman 
and  babe.  <  puftkibly  a  dim  shadow  of  the  htirried  escape  of  families  from  the  arty 
flood).  The  Rrot  antiquity  o(  Ihe  btter  lejtend  I*  sliuwn,  in/er  a/ie,  by  Its  /rw/- 
bctn;  the  Akkadian  year  of  three  handnMl  and  tisty  day«;  —  the  Kuue  m»  in  the 
bvuk*  Mulbed  to  Moshai, 
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Verse  15.  *'  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  wo- 
man, and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed  ;  it  shall  bruise  thy 
head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel."  Divines  will  have 
this  bruising  of  the  heel  to  mean  the  crucifixion  of  Christ ; 
it  does  not  however,  apparently,  refer  to  any  thing  more 

an  the  instinctive  antipathy  between  man  and  the  snake, 
"and  the  way  in  which  they  naturally  attack  one  another.* 
As  the  primal  dragon  figures  in  ail  early  myth,  so  does  the 
dragon-slayer;  we  have  already  met  the  dragon-slayer 
Thraetona  in  the  first  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad,  and  in  the 
Sanskrit,  Krishna,  1200  IlC,  is  represented  setting  his 
heel  on  the  head  of  Kali-naga.  the  "black-serpent,"  (com- 
pare «rt/C-/wj//,  Heb.,  "serpent,")  the  water-dragon  of  the 
jFumna,  —  which  bites  his  heel.  The  legend  of  Hercules 
and  the  Hydra  or  water-serpent,  is  undoubtedly  the  same 
most  ancient  myth. 

In  chap.  iv.  we  have  a  new  form  of  the  Jahveislic 
legend.  Yehovah  is  no  longer  "  Yehovah  of  gods;'*  — 
he  is  simply  Yehovah;  —  as  the  English  version  translates 
the  name,  "the  Lord."  The  superiority  of  the  herdsman's 
occupation  to  that  of  the  agriculturist,  a  Semite  notion  so 
opposed  to  Aryan  ideas  that  I  cannot  but  think  Adam's 
trade  of  gardener  Iwrrowed  from  the  Aryans  and  not  an 
original  Semite  feature,  comes  out  in  the  greater  favor 
accorded  by  Yehovah  to  the  offering  of  Hebhel  or  Hevcl, 
("Abel,")  the  herdsman,  over  that  of  his  elder  brother 
Kayin^  (the  "smith"  and)  the  cultivator.  An  early  r<-/«;7* 
of  tribes  India-ward  is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  flight 
of  Kayin  to  Nod,  "east  of  Eden."  Hebhel  is  evidently 
repeated    in    Yabhal    ("Jabal")    and    Yubhal    ("JubaV) 

—  while  the  crime  of  Kayin  is  duplicated  by  that  of 
"Lamech,"  and  Kayin  himself  re-appears  in  "  Cainan " 
and  in  "  Tubal-cain  "  the  smith.  The  speech  of  "  Lamech  " 
to  his  wives  is  considered  by  the  best  critics  to  be  a  song, 

—  the  earliest  in  existence.     The  statement,  that  in  the 


'  There  U  liuwcver  it  it£6*tdary  PkaUk  tiicaDinj; ;  see  Dr.  DunAldion  on  true 
ting  of  3p>',  Alub^  dccaroiuly  translated  "  bceL" 
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days  of  "  Enos  "  son  of  "Seth"inen  first  began  to  call 
upon  the  name  of  Yehovah,  is  in  direct  contradiction  of 
Yehnvah's  own  statement  to  '*  Mnses "  already  quoted, 
(Exod.  vi.  3,)  that  '*  By  my  name  Yahveh  "  [Y'hovab]  "  was 
I  not  known  to  them,"  (the  patriarchs).  This  shows  that 
this  Ic^^end  was  not  by  the  same  author  as  the  latter 
passage,  though  the  author  of  the  passage  may  have 
compiled  this  with  many  other  legends  to  form  the  whole 
of  Genesis. 

The  names  in  the  two  genealogies,  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Sheth  and  those  of  Kayin,  are  Assyrio-Chaldican. 
Thus  "Irad  or  Jared  is  the  same  word  as  the  Assyrian 
Arad,  'servant,'"  —  which  is  the  same  as  the  Akkadian 
Ub-aral,  =  Artu-tu  and  Ardat.  "Mcthusael,  (Gen.  iv.  iS.) 
is  the  Assyrian  mutu-sa  Hi,  'man  of  God,'"  [Hu.]  "and 
has  been  changed  into  Methuselah,  (Gen.  v.  21.)  in  order 
to  assimilate  it  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language." 
(Sayce's  Smith's  "Chaldean  Genesis,"  p.  315.)  "Noah  is 
the  Assyrian  Nukhu,"  (ib,).  "Cainan,"  "  Lamech  "  and 
"  Laban  "  are  Kabylouian  proper  names.  "  Lamech,"  still 
more  anciently,  is  Lamga,  an  Akkadian  name  of  i/te  tHoon. 
"The  two  wives  of  Lamech,"  (the  moon,)  —  "Adah  and 
Zillah,  seem  to  be  the  Assyrian  edhu-tn,  or  edha-tu^  '  dark- 
ness,' and  tsiiia-tUt  'the  shades  of  night/  "  (ib.  316).  Hcb- 
hcl,  Yabhal  and  Yiibhal  arc  forms  of  the  Assyrian  adil, 
"son,"  which,  Dr.  Oppert  says,  was  assimilated  in  spell- 
ing to  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  mere  "breath."  Dr. 
Delitzsch  notices  the  appearance  of  the  name  "  Laban  " 
in  a  list  of  gods  in  a  cuneiform  tabled,  ("Cuneiform  In- 
scriptions of  Western  Asia,"  iii.  66,  6). 

The  parallelism  of  the  two  lists,  of  the  descendants  of 
"  Cain  "  and  those  of  "  Seth,"  is  so  striking  as  to  indicate 
that  they  were  different  versions  of  one  and  the  same 
original.  The  name  "  Enos,"  "  man,"  may  be  regarded  as 
the  same,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  as  that  of  "  Adam," 
"man," 
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T.  Adam  (man), 

2.  Cain, 

3.  Enoch,  -... 

4.  Irdd, 

5.  Mehujael,  ■■'"" 

6.  Methusael, 

7.  Lamech, 


1.  Kno-s  (man),  son  of  Seth, 

2.  CaJnan. 

3.  Mahalaleel, 

4.  Jared, 

•  5.  Enoch, 

6.  Methuselah. 

7.  Lamech. 


"Lamecli,"  "Cain's"  descendant,  has  three  sons,  as  has 
also  Noakh  ("Noah")  the  son  of  '*  Lamech,"  "Seth's" 
descentlant.  The  names  of  ''Noah's"  sons.  "Shcm," 
"Ham"  and  "Japhet"  in  the  English  version,  are  obvi- 
ously the  same  as  those  of  Sama,  Khama,  and  ?ra-japati, 
who  are  the  three  sons  of  Ma-nukh  in  the  Indo-Aryan 
Flood-legend.  The  similarity  of  Khama  to  Khem,  Ihe 
Egyptian  form  of  "Ham,"  is  striking.  These  names  arc 
another  instance  of  Sanskrit  names  in  Semite  story, 
pointing  to  the  original  close  intercourse  between  the 
two  races. 

The  names  of  *•  Noah's"  sons,  however,  together  with 
the  whole  of  the  "  Seth  "  genealogy,  are  to  be  found  in 
chap.  V.  This  chapter  is  another  Elohistic  legend  of 
creation,  etc.,  professing,  like  the  two  former  creation- 
legends,  of  which  the  first  was  Klohistic  and  the  second 
Jahveistic,  to  give  an  account  of  human  history  from  the 
beginning  of  things,  the  creation.  This,  like  the  first 
Elohistic  legend,  most  distinctly  asserts  the  original  double 
creation  of  man  as  two  beings,  male  and  female,  ///  the 
likeness  of  the  Elohim.  "Adam,"  in  v.  2,  is  to  be  imtler- 
stood  as  the  abstract  term  for  "man;"  but  in  v.  3,  as  the 
name  of  the  first  father. 

This  legend  is  almost  purely  genealogical;  after  setting 
out  with  its  account  of  man*s  creation,  it  proceeds  to 
deduce  the  human  race  from  "  Seth,"  whom  it  seems 
to  make  the  sole  son  of  '*  Adam,"  utterly  ignoring 
"Cain  and  Abel;"  while  the  Jahveistic  legend  makes 
"Seth"  a  third  son,  born  after  the  death  of  "Abel." 
This  discrepancy  may  reasonably  be  accounted  for,  how- 
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ever,  by  looking  upon  the  chapter  as  an  introduction  to 
the  Flood-legend,  and  designed  to  give  the  ancestry  of 
** Noah'*  only;  which,  if  all  other  men  were  destroyed 
by  the  Flood,  was  also  that  of  the  race.  The  takin^-axoay 
of  Hanokh  or  Anoch  ("Enoch")  by  God,  shows  the  con- 
founding of  that  name  with  Manukh,  Nukh,  or  Noakh, 
and  the  ingrafting  upon  the  legend,  of  the  actual  incident 
of  the  tiisoppcarance  or  departure  of  Sisathra  or  Zathraus 
(who,  also,  was  confounded  with  the  Flood-man);  —  points 
which  I  have  before  discussed.  Verse  29  api)ears  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Jahveistic  editor  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  in  one  of  his  "popular"  etymologies,  based 
on  the  resemblance  of  Noakh  to  {uiikhu,  the  Assyrian, 
and)  the  nearly  corresponding  Hebrew  word,  for  "rest." 

Chap.  vi.  begins  the  Flood-legend;  this  narrative  ap- 
pears to  be  an  ancient  Elohistic  legend  with  considera- 
ble Jahveistic  additions ;  in  its  principal  features  it  is 
obviously  derived  from  the  Chalda^an,  as  has  been  pointed 
out.  In  V.  3,  the  expression,  "My  Spirit  shall  not  always 
strive  with  man,"  should  be  trauvslated  more  correctly, 
**  My  Breath  **  [ruakh]  *' shall  not  always /rrr't///  in  man  ;  " 
that  is.  man  shall  not  always  have  the  breath  of  life, 
or  be  immortal ;  —  this  reading,  alone,  makes  the  sequence 
of  the  second  clause,  "for  that  he  also  is  flesh,"  intelligi- 
ble. The  marrying  of  women  by  the  gods,  demi-gods 
or  elohim,  "sons  of  the  Elohim,"  (vv.  2-4,)  and  the  con- 
sequent birth  of  heroes  and  giants,  is  common  to  all 
early  myths.  These  Elohim,  also,  the  Rabbins  attempt 
to   explain   as  "angels.*'     The   repentance  of   Yehovah ' 

'  The  identity  of  VdicKvah  or  Vah-vi  wilh  ihc  Photnician  Vao,  and  wilh  the 
"  Unknown  "  Ood  of  .\then»  and  Rome,  (to  wliom  the  alt;ir,  itiU  existing  on  M<^unt 
Palatini;,  "Mvc  Deo  sive  Deac,"  wu  in5C7ibcd,)  i»  unquestionable.  The  Greeks  <]e- 
rivcd  the  tiaine.  law,  from  1.  the  symbol  of  unity,  alph^.  the  (irti,  .ind  omega,  the  last 
letter  of  their  alphabet,  derived,  {thoiii;h  mure  fxtended,)  from  the  Phrrnician. 
HeiKL-,  "  I  *ni  Alpha  and  Omega,"  in  the  Af«ocalvp9c,  {i,  1 1 ».  The  l^etphiaa  oracle 
declared  this  niybterions  t««i  tu  be  the  greatest  of  the  f{od> ;  {•^pa{w  km'  vai-rwi'  vanrwr 
§tov  *M*>*i'  [sM,  Macrubius).  Of  the  Phicniclan  lau,  CedrmuD  »»>»,  tliat  the  first 
letter  of  his  name,  the  yi>t(h,  sisnified  Rnity  and  the  ryt,  the  second,  aitfh,  the 
first   planet,  and  Uio  third,  vav^  tlie  tmi  planet.     Oiodonu  Sicoliu  fcar>  iKat 
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that  he  had  made  man,  may  be  noticed  for  its  antique 
simplicity  and  anthropomorphism. 

The  flood-and-crcation-lcgend  of  the  Hebrews  as  de- 
rived from  the  Chaldaean,  has  already  been  fully  dis- 
cussed ;  it  remains  to  show  the  features  it  derived  from 
the  Sanskrit,  or  from  the  earlier  legend  common  to  both 
races,  —  mor^  directly. 

Manu  or  Ma-nukh,  (Man,)  the  first  man,  and  the  Aryan 
Flood-hero,  has  the  epithet  or  title  Adima.  His  wife  Ida  is 
also  called  Iva.     "Eve"  iu  Hebrew  is  Hax'a  or  Khav-vah. 

This  shows  Manu  to  be  the  original  of  Adam.  Manu  has 
three  sons,  one  of  whom  is  kilUd  by  a  btot/wrat  a  sacrijia: 
As  first  man»  Manu  is  called  Manu-Swayambhuva,  i.e., 
"lord  of  earth,"  and  Adima,  "beautiful,  perfect." 

The  ark  of  Nukh,  according  to  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, rested  (not  on  Ararat  but)  on  Sarandip  (Screndib) 
or  Ceylon,  where,  on  "Adam's  Peak."  the  print  of  the  foot 
of  Manu-AdJma  or  Adama,  the  father  of  mankind,  is  still 
shown.  Thus  this  peak,  which  witnessed  Adam's  pres- 
ence according  to  the  Indians,  witnessed  Noalis  descent 
according  to  the  Samaritans. 

But  Manu  re-appears,  (after  a  Maitwautara  period.)  as 
the  Flood-hero,  and  is  now  called  Manu-Satyavrata,  "the 


"  MosM  "  "  pretended  "  to  receive  hi*  Uw»  Iram  (hi«  Van,  "  the  gtcattstt  of  the  goda." 
PorphVTy  say*  tlut  Sanchonlalhon  (he  Imtorian  recrived  his  account*  of  PhtKntrian 
mytlw'lmjy  tnim  Wcrom^alui,  ( J eruiubul,)  the  (ificst  of  the  PhtznicLkn  Yao .  (Ua.). 
Philo  of  Byblos,  (ill  Eusebiu»,)  gives  the  n»iac  a»  Vevo  and  Vao.  SancliuiiiaCtttm 
a]fto,  (as  In  the  Greek,)  ^ytt  l(v«,  i«m.  TTiis  ahows  the  origin  of  the  ivrtm.  Vah\>, 
V'I»o-vah,  Y'ho.  Vah.  The  Samaritan  form  was  Jave.  The  L'mbrian  Jowit  wa»  th« 
orii;in  uf  the  tjitin  inflectional  form  Juv,  Jnvc  AU  theM;  fornu  are  doiibllc^i  de- 
Kcndanti  of  the  Sanskrit  D'yaut,  The  Komnn*  idenlilied  Vau  <ir  V'lvuvah  with 
Jove,— and  hence  V'arro  mvs,  — "Jove  is  the  God  of  the  Hebrews;"  —  Drum 
Juiliforum  etst  Jmtfm.  Eiipi>leTnu«  and  Tacituk  tell  lu  that  tlin  Ptiu:nician  J<Jt* 
(Uv)  Iwd  a  temple  on  Mmmt  Carmel,  "  without  any  image."  Near  this  loniiilc  wct« 
monaittcric^  and  hermitaRes  for  the  rcc]us«  devout,  and  in  these  peaceful  atx>de»  both 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  are  said  to  have  dwelt  and  studied  fur  years.  Later,  the 
E4»ene4  had  here  iintr  nf  thctr  cnramunitici^.  Vevo  ur  Vah  is  apparently  ^Lsu^he 
ChaJd.Tan  Vav  alius  Vnl,  etc.  The  Phtmician  h't^i-fhyah.  («A»t«.)  voice  or  lircath  of 
Vah,  16  the  Hebrew  Kol-Vchovali  of  tircath,  or  Voice,  of  Valivi,  "wliicli  makelh  the 
\antis  to  calve,  and  brenketh  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,"  —  at  once  the  Life  pr  Power  of 
God,  aod  the  Wind  or  S/intHs. 
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ark-preserved."  His  three  sons,  above  mentioned,  are 
not  named  like  those  of  Adam,  but  like  those  of  Noah,  — 
Sama,  Khama  or  Cama,  and  Pra-japati ;  —  "Shem,  Ham 
and  Japhet."  (See  Fabcr's  "Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry," 
117,  J 18.)  We  thus  see  how  the  first  man  and  Flood-hem, 
but  a  single  person  in  the  original  legend,  became  divided 
into  two  men  in  Semitic  story, — and  also  that  the  Hebrew 
legend  owes  the  names  of  its  characters  to  the  Sanskrit. 
While  "Adam"  is  Adima,.  the  "beautiful,  perfect."  the 
original  form  of  Manu  the  first  man,  and  while  the  slaying 
of  brother  by  brother  at  a  sacrifice  in  the  first  generation 
from  "Adam"  is  derived  from  the  same  incident  among 
the  sons  of  Manu-Adima,  —  the  n^mes  of  "Noah"  or 
Nukh,  of  "  Shem,  Ham  and  Japhet,"  in  the  Genesis  Flood- 
legend,  are  variations  of  those  of  Ma-nukh  as  Flood-man, 
and  of  his  sons  Sama,  Khama  and  Pra-japati. 

Verse  3,  chap,  vi.,  is  evidently  an  interpolation,  perhaps 
at  first  a  marginal  gloss  or  ilhistrative  note,  as  it  breaks 
the  natural  continuity  of  vv.  2-4.  It  is  without  connec- 
tion with  the  context,  as  it  cannot  rightly  be  under- 
stood as  indicating  the  wrath  of  Yehovah  against  the 
marriages  between  the  elohim  and  the  human  race.  It 
was  apparently  intended  to  convey  the  statement  that  in 
the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Flood,  the  extreme 
length  of  human  life  had  shortened  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years.  In  this  it  nearly  agrees  with  the  Prisse 
papyrus,  the  oldest  existing  writing  of  man, — about  2000 
B.C.,  —  which  fixes  the  extreme  limit  of  human  life  at  a 
hundred  and  ten  years. 

Verses  6,  7,  8,  are  also,  apparently,  an  explanatory 
interpolation.  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  continues 
the  original  legend,  and  wc  remark  that  no  distinction  is 
made  between  "clean"  and  "unclean"  beasts,  and  that 
ntm  of  every  kind  are  commanded  to  be  brought  into  the 
ark. 

Chap.  vii.  begins  with  an  extract  from  a  different  legend, 
(Jahvcistic,)  which   makes   the   distinction   between    the 
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clean  ard  unclean  beasts,  and  directs  that  the  former 
kind  shall  be  introduced  by  sti'ctis.  This  is  contradicted 
again  by  a  scrap  from  an  Klohistic  legend,  (vv.  7-10.)  which 
describes  the  entry  of  clean  and  unclean  beasts  a/ilu\  by 
fu'os,  into  the  ark.  The  Jahvcistic  legend,  which  had 
broken  off  at  v.  6  wiih  the  statement  of  Noah's  age, — 
six  hundred  years,  —  now  recommences  with  **In  the  six 
hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life,"  etc.,  and  gpves  its  version 
of  the  entering-in,  without  again  distinguishing  between 
clean  and  unclean. 

The  remainder  of  the  Flood-story,  to  the  coming-forth 
from  the  ark,  (viii.  19,)  appears  to  be  the  original  legend. 
It  is  an  impressive  narrative,  though  omitting  certain  of 
the  fine  points  in  the  primitive  Chaldxan  story.  The 
time,  during  which  the  imprisonment  in  the  ark  lasted,  is 
lengthened  from  the  original  Chaldxan  "fourteen  days," 
to  one  year  and  ten  days!  The  ** great  deep."  (spoken  of 
in  vii.  II,)  was  the  "waters  above  the  Jinnamcnt,''  which 
latter  was  imagined  as  a  solid  sheet  or  dome  of  crystal, 
with  "window"  openings  for  the  rain.  "The  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up,"  balances  its  equivalent 
expression  "the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened." 

The  Hebrew  story  of  the  Flood  ends,  like  its  Chatdoean 
prototype,  with  the  sacrifice  on  the  mountain.  This  is 
told  in  Jahveistic  language.  Flesh  burnt-offerings  are 
sacrificed,  in  place  of  the  sweet-smelling  herbs  of  the 
Chaldncan  original;  —  the  "Lord,"  nevertheless,  as  "the 
gods"  of  the  original,  is  said  to  "smell  a  sweet  savor." 
The  substitution  of  flesh  for  the  herbs  Is  a  mark  of  later 
date,  and  also  of  the  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people, 
from  those  of  cultivators  of  the  Chaldccaii  plain  to  those 
of  herdmcn  of  the  heights  of  Syrian  Aram. 
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CHAPTER  VITI. 


Btni-E  REVIEW  CONTINUED— THE  TOWER  OF  BABEL:  ITS  ILLVS- 
TKATJON  OF  PKIMITIVE  HEHKEW  HISTORV,  KE>IDEXCES  AND 
MIGRATIONS.— PKE-AORAMIC  LEGEND. 

"  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed :  (or  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man,"  (v.  6, 
chap.  ix.).  The  noble  respect,  nay,  veneration  for  man,  as 
the  visible  impersonation  and  "image"  of  God,  which  tbis 
passage  shows,  have  never  been  surpassed.  The  taking, 
in  penalty,'  of  the  life  of  the  murderer,  was  evidently  to 
be  a  solemn,  public,  judicial  act,  done  as  acting  for,  and 
under  the  eye  of,  God,  whose  image  had  been  violated. 
Yet  this  principle  of  "life  for  life,"  the  Ux  taiioais,  carried 
out  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  has  been  the  source 
of  all  wars,  the  most  horrible  and  desolating  of  all  the 
scourges  that  have  laid  waste  mankind. 

The  language  attributed  to  the  Deity  must  of  course 
be  regarded  as  put  into  His  mouth  by  the  Jahveisiic 
author  or  compiler.  We  have  another  instance  of  the 
anthropomorphic  sentiments  and  beliefs  of  the  author, 
(derived  from  early  myth.)  being  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Deity,  in  v.  13^  where  the  **  x^xn-bow'*  the  result,  as 
we  know,  of  optic  law,  is  made  the  actual  xvcapon  of  the 
Divinity,  hung  up  by  Him  against  the  threatening  cloud, 
as  a  token  that  His  promise,  to  send  no  more  floods  upon 
earth,  had  not  been  forgotten  !  This  naive  but  very  pretty 
early  fancy  is  told  with  that  exquisite  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage, which,  together  with  that  sweet  intimacy  between 
man  and  his  great  Originator,  depicted  in  it,  has  so  en- 
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cleared  the  Bible  to  the  hearts  of  many  generations.'  The 
legend  of  the  sin  of  Ham,  v.  22,  is  a  much  less  pleasing 
story,  and,  apparently,  little  better  than  an  invention,  to 
give  a  sacred  color  to  the  holding  in  slavery  of  the  Cushite 
Canaanites  by  the  Semites,  and  by  the  Hellenes,  —  mer- 
chants and  others,  —  (Japhcthilcs,  Javanites,)  —  who  so- 
journed, for  trade  purposes,  in  Tyre,  Jerusalem,  etc. ;  — 
"  the  lents  of  Shem," 

Chapter  x.  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  record. 
The  proper  names  given  in  it  are  not  to  be  understood  as 
those  of  individual  men,  but  of  tribes  and  nations.  Read 
in  this  way,  it  is  a  complete  picture  of  the  knowledge  of 
other  nations  and  of  j^eography,  possessed  by  the  Hebrews 
in  the  a^c  of  Solomon, — and  has  been  of  j^Tcat  service  to 
modern  ethnologists.' 

In  chap,  xi.,  v.  2,  the  ** journeying"  of  the  Chaldaeans 
and  Aramapans,  ("the  whole  earth  **  or  all  mankind,)  "from 
the  east,'"  i.e.  from  India,  to  Chalda;a,  is  expressly  men- 
tioned. We  now  come  to  the  Hebrew  account  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel;  —  on  which  most  interesting  structure 
a  few  details  will  perhaps  be  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

This  very  ancient  temple,  —  the  oldest  existing,  save 
some  of  the  Egyptian  ones,  —  is,  after  Mount  Ararat,  the 
first  reliable  way-mark  in  Hebrew  history.  That  the 
Hebrews  were  originally  Aramxans,  from  Armenian  Aram 
or  upper  Aramasa,  the  elevated  region  north  of  Euphrates 


*  I  believe  it  !:>  neither  inore  nor  ]es<k  than  tite  intense  inatinclivc  love,  like  that  of 
1  thiM  (or  gi  parent,  exiiting  In  every  bumnn  n.nture, — <tlif>iii{h  MHcoHS<toutly  (elt 
In  most  ct^es,)  — toward  thai  higlier  Nature  which  eniaitated  and  includes  it,  and 
aIU  —  whic!)  tlukes  |jictum,Aiid  dvlight^  in  pictures,  o(  an  iiitimatu  pvrMituI  inters 
coiine  bctwe::n  mu-n  xnd  that  un!>]>calcaS1y  Infty  and  lovely  Nature.  Even  where 
such  pictures  are  otn-ioii»K-  tmpQ»sible  in  their  dctail«  and  as  partiailar  intcrviewif 
how  wonderfully  touching  and  cliarming  they  are!  I1ic  i^rotecling  kindneu  toward 
Noah  i«  instinct ivei)  felt  to  be  a  reality,  and  an  inhcritanci?  for  all  mankind. 

•  The  Joktanitc*.  or  children  of  "  Joktan,"  Indo-(\ryan  Inhabttanis  of  the  Und  of 
Ablifra  or  Ophir.  uhich  was  well-known  to  Uie  Hcbrewi  in  Si/totitun'^  time,  arc  indi- 
cated, {v.  3(,i  as '*  brothers"  of  Uic  son:*  of  "  Hber,"  —  the  Hebrews.  Thi»  »eetiM  to 
imply  a  belief  in  an  ancient  connection  between  Aryans  and  Semites.  The  land  of 
^'Haviliih"  I  place  at  the  foot  of  the  Solimann,  orttf  the  //n/dA,  the  k>wer  coast- 
ran|[e,  un  the  &ca ;  —  the  coast-Iaiids  of  UUuclustan. 
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and  north-west  from  Chaldcea,  which  extends  north-east- 
wardly  as  far  as  the  base  of  Ararat,  seems  implied  by  their 
account  of  the  descent  of  Noah.  We  next  hear  of  them 
in  •*  Ur  of  the  ChaUIees,"  indicating  that  they  had  de- 
scended from  their  highlands  and  probably  fraternized 
with  the  Chalda^ans,  adding  agricultiire  to  their  pastoral 
pursuits.  It  was  in  this  stay;e  of  their  tribe-life,  that  they 
adtied  so  many  Chaklaean  forms  to  their  language,  and 
such  a  number  of  Chaklaean  legends  to  their  literature. 
Among  these  is  their  legend  of  the  building  of  Babel  and 
the  confusion  of  tongues. 

The  remains  of  the  Tower  are  generally  believed  to  be 
the  lofty  mound,  called  by  the  Arabs  Birs  Nimroud,  which 
still  rises  154  feet  above  the  plain  "of  Shinar,"  near  the 
site  of  Babylon,  and  is  crowned  by  a  tower  of  brick,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  remnant  of  the  culminating  shrine.  Even 
if  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  surmise  be  correct  that  the  true 
remains  are  at  AmrAn,  within  the  circuit  of  the  walls  of 
.Babylon,  the  "Tower  of  Babel"  must  have  been  a  similar 
structure,  and  appropriated  to  similar  purposes,  to  that  of 
Birs  Nimroud.  Sir  Henry's  excavations  at  Birs  Nimroud 
developed  that  it  was  a  temple-observatory,  devoted  to 
the  worship,  and  observation  of  the  heavenly  motions,  of 
the  "seven  plahets,"  "wandering-stars"  or  "Disposers," 
connected  with  gods,  —  Samas  the  sun,  Sin  or  Uru  the 
moon.  Hea,  or  "Nin,"=  Saturn,  Bel-Merodach,  =r  Jupiter, 
Nergal  or  Mars.  Ishtar  or  Venus,  and  Nebo  or  Mercury. 
These  were  called  the  "Seven  Lights.*'  Nebuchadnezzar 
has  left  a  detailed  account  of  his  restoration  of  this  temple- 
observatory,  built  by  a  much  earlier  monarch,  and  which, 
he  says,  had  fallen  into  decay  through  neglect  of  the  con- 
duits which  carried  off  the  water.  It  was,  as  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  thinks,  in  seven  stories,  one  devoted  to  each 
planet,  —  in  bricks  of  different  colors  for  each  story, — 
that  devoted  to  the  sun  being  covered  with  golden  plates. 
Sir  Henry  made  out  very  distinctly  the  four  lower  stories, 
of  which  the  first,  devoted  to  Hea,  —  Chaos  and  Satum, 
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was  "72  feet  square,  of  black  glazed  or  bltumenized  bricks. 
Each  successive  story  was  42  feet  smaller  than  the  one 
below  it,  thus  leaving  a  wide  terrace  around  each  story. 
The  upper  stories,  of  fine  light-colored  bricks,  were  set 
symmetrically  in  the  middle, — looking  from  the  front, — 
so  that  each  side  terrace  was  21  feet  wide,  —  but  unsym- 
metrically  on  the  side  view,  so  as  to  make  the  front  ter- 
races each  30  feet  wide,  while  the  back  terraces  were  only 
12  feet  wide  each.  These  terraces  served  for  open-air 
stellar  observation  at  night,  and  for  processional  marches 
and  sacrifices  in  the  day-time.  A  finely  executed  Assyrian 
bas-relief  in  the  British  Museum  represents  a  similar 
tower,  and  I  incline  to  think,  notwithstanding  its  having 
only  five  stories,  that  it  may  be  the  Tower  of  Babel  itself. 
This  bas-relief  displays  at  the  bottom,  where  the  title 
of  a  work  of  art  is  usually  placed,  and  as  if  to  indicate  the 
astronomical  purpose  of  the  building,  an  instrument  like  a 
quadrant  for  taking  altitudes,  etc.,  composed  of  a  semi- 
circle with  a  fixed  diameter-piece  and  a  travelling  index. 
The  proportions  of  the  stories,  terraces,  etc.,  are  nearly 
as  indicated  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson.  The  building  is  rep- 
resented standing  in  a  grove  of  palm-trees,  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  river.  Each  story  has  an  imposing 
entrance-door  in  a  battlemented  curtain-wall  between  two 
battlemented  towers,  very  like  the  Egyptian  pylons.  The 
walls  are  perpendicular  except  in  the  first  story,  which 
has  a  rounded  slope,  up  which  two  winding  roads  lead 
from  the  two  outer  corners  of  that  story  to  txvo  separate 
temple-doors  in  the  second  story.  The  other  stories,  (in- 
cluding the  first,)  have  but  one  central  door  each,  but  the 
uppermost  story  was  of  doitble  height.  These  circum- 
stances, —  the  two  doors  in  second  story,  which  seem  to 
indicate  two  temples  therein,  and  the  double  height  of 
fifth  story,  in  which  therefore  there  may  really  have  been 
two  stories,  —  make  it  not  impossible  that  seven  temples 
may  have  existed  in  the  structure  represented  in  the  bas- 
relief,  and  which,  therefore,  may  have  been  the  "  Temple 
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of  the  Seven  Lights."     The  shrine  at  the  tnp  appears  to 
have  had  an  imposing  cornice  of  colossal  bulls*  heads. 

The  Chaldiean  legend  preserved  in  Sayce's  Smith's 
"Chaldaean  Genesis,"  is  of  common  origin  with  the  He- 
brew.' It  begins  with  the  anger  of  Anu  against  the 
builders :  — 


COLUMK    I. 

.  .  Them  the  fnther  .  .  . 

(the  thought  (if  his  heart  was  evil). 

.  .  He,  the  father  of  all  the  gods,  had  repudiated ;  — 

(the  thuught  of  his  heart  was  evil ;)  — 

.  .  Of  Uabylon  lie  hastens  to  the  submission, 

Small  and  great  Iic  coiifoumicd  on  the  mound. 

.  .  Of  Babylon  he  ha^itcns  to  the  submission, 

Sm.iII  and  great  he  confounded  on  the  mound. , 

Their  walls  all  the  day  he  founded  ;  — 

For  their  destruction,  in  the  night, 

...  he  did  not  leave  a  remainder. 

lu  his  anger  also  his  secret  counsel  he  pours  out: 

To  confound  their  speeches  he  set  his  face. 

He  gave  thccommand,  he  made  strange  their  counseL 

going,  he  inspected  it, 

He  selected  a  shrine  ;  (or,  look  a  shrine). 


COLUMN   2. 


V.  I.    Sar-tidi-elli,  (the  "king  of  the  illustrous  mound,"  i.e. 
Anu),  destroys, 

2.  In  front  had  Anu  lifted  up 

3.  To  Uel-esir  his  father 


(Here  the  inscription  is  broken  off.) 

From  the  connection,  —  referring  to  last  line  of  cnltimn 
I,  —  it  would  seem  that  what  Anu  "lifted  up"  to  Bel-csir 
his  father,  must  have  been  "a  shrine."     Filling  up  the 

'  Both  94H*in  to  hare  Originated,  |urtly  frum  the  accUlent  %A  2  Ii(;htninj;<»trnke 
upon  the  building,  and  partly  in  liie  miiundtrxtandiughK  the  puptiUi  stonr-tellors 
of  the  njtns  };ivvn  tu  tl>e  tcinpl«  by  its  builders.  Ba^/iy  "  Uie  gite  or  hi/uu  of  God,  '* 
—  that  is,  the  temple  of  the  DionotliciiUc  Divine  Idea,  El  or  H  .\»  11  fussed  out  sf 
fapular  raciUciian,  UiU  VAxat  wa*  understood  x%  the  commoD  word  babel,  babtile  or 
confuhcd  speecK  Al,  Alu,  EIu,  rtf^auJ  in  tni^alwti,  became  Al-aJu,  llalt^lu,  lullel, 
praise,  etc. 
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last   hama   with   these   words,   the   last   two   lines   will 
rtrad  :  — 

2.  In  front  had  Anu  lifted  up, 

3.  To  Hcl-esir  his  father,  a  shrine  .  .  . 

/?f/,  is  here  the  original  father-God  El  or  Ilu,  for  he  is 
made  father  even  to  Anu  or  Alalu,  who  later  became  the 
heaven-father  and  "father  of  all  the  gods'*  with  the  Chal- 
dneans.  Alalu  is  the  Hebrew  "  Hallclu,"  afterwards  Jahve- 
izcd  in  the  invocatory  "  HalleUi-jah."  We  thus  see  the 
origin  of  the  plural  form  in  the  text  (Gen.  xi.  7)  "Let  us 
go  down  and  there  confound  their  language."  Tivo  gods 
were  actually  at  work  in  the  "confounding;"  —  El  or 
Eloah,  and  Hallelu,  —  Bel  and  Alalu.  That  these  two 
ultimately  became  one  God  with  the  Hebrews,  we  know. 

The  origin  of  the  tradition  is  simple  enough.  The 
great  structure  would  seem  the  work  of  Divinity,  (at  least, 
Divinely  aided,)  to  the  unlettered  Chaldce  and  Hebrew 
common-folk.  They  knew  only  so  much  of  its  objects  as 
that  it  was  in  some  way  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  the 
heavens.  When  great  storms,  night  after  night,  with 
strokes  of  lightning,  threw  down  the  new  and  soft  brick 
walls  as  fast  as  they  were  built  up  during  the  day,  and 
superstition  had  led  to  a  suspension  or  temporary  aban- 
donment of  the  building,  what  more  natural  than  that  the 
"folk"  should  fancy  that  the  gods,  irritated  at  the  attempt 
to  scale  the  heavens,  had  thrown  down  the  structure  and 
confoitudcii  the  builders?  The  idea  of  the  "confusion  of 
tongues,"  (or  "counsel  ") — as  following,  —  is  a  most  natu- 
ral consequence  in  a  hive  of  nations  like  Babylon,  and 
where  slaves  or  workmen  of  various  tongues  had  doubtless 
been  employed  to  push  the  structure  rapidly  forward.* 
Professor  Savcc's  view  is  as  follows :  — 


'  The  aclual"con/uiiioti"of  "  tongiie»"  and  "  coiin«cl "  prevailing  at  .sucli  aworld- 
dty  u  Dab>'k>n.  vtuuld  &cun,  to  strangers  from  the  iipUnd  pbin»,  like  tlic  lieUcws, 
and  even  to  the  niial  Chaldce^,  »i/rnething  miraculuu»  and  requiring  a  miraculoua  ex- 
plination,  especiaOy  when  contracted  with  the  universal  theory  of  the  cuiiunun  origin 
of  mankind  frcm  a  single  pair  and  one  primary  language.  An  actual  storm  and  stroke 
of  lightninj,  such  at  b  »uted  by  catly  biktohans  to  have  mtcmipted  th^  works,  gave 
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"  The  etymologj'  of  the  name  of  IJahtl  from  halbel '  (o  confoun 
suggested  in  Genesis,  is  one  of  those  *po]niIar  etymologies'  or  plays 
on  words,  of  which  the  Oltt  Testament  writers  are  so  fond.  Thus,  fur 
instance,  the  name  of  Joseph  is  connected  first  with  'dsaph  *to  take 
away,*  and  then  with  ydsaph  *to  add,'  (Gen.  xxx.  23,  24).''  "  Babel  is 
the  Assyrian  Bob-U,  'the  gate  of  God,'"[n  or  Elu.]  "or,  as  it  is  oc- 
casionally written  in  the  plural,  Ba^iii,  *Gate  of  the  gods,'  which  was 
the  Semitic  translation  of  the  old  Accadian  name  of  the  town,  Ca- 
dimirra,  with  the  same  meaning;*'  —  (Smith's  "Chaldean  Account  oL 
Genesis,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce). 

The  date  of  the  building  is  uncertain,  but  was  probably 
not  far  from  2200  to  2100  B.C.  Its  site  was  one  that  had 
been  used  for  similar  purposes  by  the  Akkadians,  and 
perhaps  by  Sisathra,  B.C.  2240.' 

Chapter  xi.  concludes  with  the  genealogy  of  the  pre- 
Abramic  patriarchs. 

The  extraordinary  ages  assigned  to  these  patriarchs  in 
chap,  xi.,  and  previously,  cannot  be  credited  in  view  of  the 
statement  of  the  Prisse  papyrus.  Not  only  were  the  Chal- 
daians  given  to  assigning  immense  ages  to  mythic  charac- 
ters, but  the  recorded  vast  antiquity  of  Egypt,  which  the 
Hebrews  became  acquainted  with  after  they  entered  that 
country,  led  them  to  increase  the  ages  of  the  generations 
on  their  own  records,  to  match  if  possible  the  Egyptian 
actual  periods.  This  tendency  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  Scptuagint  writers,  —  translating  the  Pentateuch  into 
Greek  at  Alexandria  under  the  auspices  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
dclphus,  —  having  freer  access  to  Egyptian  records  than 
the  earlier  Hebrew  writers,  and  finding  even  the  great 
ages  already  assigned  to  the  patriarchs  in  the  Hebrew  work 
insufficient  to  cover  the  Egyptian  periods,  —  coolly  added 
one  hundred  years  to  the  age  of  each  patriarch  at  the  time 


riie  to  "  confuiion  **  among  the  buHdcra ;  hence  the  oriein  of  the  legend  of  the  Tai1c>- 
ties  ID  human  Ungiiagc,  first  accounted  fot  in  Babylon,  u  arising  from  ibis  "  con- 
fusion.'' and  hence  too  the  nanml  pervcnion  of  the  real  meaning  uf  the  name  oC 
the  to^er  from  that  of  the  gate  or  house  of  the  one  God,  "  Bab-U,"  to  that  of  "balbet, 
babel,"  confuMon. 

■  In  parthiK  from  this  legend,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Smith's  work  fur  the  ChmW 
dftan  original  of  the  "destruction  of  Sodom." 
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^^^   of  the  eldest  son's  birth  !     Thus  they  effected  a  large  ad- 

H         dition    to  the  age  of   the  world  without   increasing  the 

H         patriarchs'  already  enormous  total  ages  !     They  also  in-          '        I 

H         vented  and  inserted  into  the  genealogy  an  extra  patriarch,                  1 

B         (a  second  "Cainan,")  as  son  to  Arphaxad.     Thus: —                          j 

IltTtlr  HCBKEW. 
(Gcnrus, 
973  B.C.) 

SHrTl'AGl."<T 

Vkrmov. 
(rtj  B.C.) 

Sam  A  KIT  AM                                  fl 
VEksmH.                                    \ 
l»i7  B.C.)                                1 

^1            5hem  begets    Arphaxad,  aTtff 

^H            Arphaxad's  age  at  his 
^B                eldest  Kon's  birth 
H            *■  Cainan's"  ageat  SaUh'&  birth . 
^B           SalaK's  age  at  Eber**  birth   .    . 
H            Ebcr^s    '<     "  Hclcg's    "       .    . 
H             Peleg^'K  "     "  Keu'>      "       .    . 
H            Reu'B     «    "  Scrug'4  «      .    . 
H            Serum's  "    "  Nattor's  "      .    , 
H            NahcH^  "    "  TCTahV  "      .    . 
H           Terah's  •*    "  Abram't "     .    . 
^H            AlvamV  tnlgiatiua  at  age  of .    . 

^B           From  Flood  to  Abnun's  mi^ra- 

a  years. 
at  SataVs, 

33  yea's- 

Not  in  Geaeiis. 

30  yean. 

lA    " 
30    « 

3*    " 

30    " 
39    « 
70    " 

75    " 

3  rrarv. 
at  "Cainan's," 
135  yean. 
130    " 

IJO     " 

134    *• 
130    " 
13a    '* 
130    •• 

79    " 
70    " 

-.       !• 

3  yeai9. 

at '•Cainan's," 

13s  years. 

Not  in  Samaritan. 

130  years. 

134    "                                     1 
130    "                                     ( 
J  3a     " 
130    " 

79    " 

70    « 

75     " 

367  ycarft. 

i,M7  years. 

1,017  years.                            1 
130    -                             y 

^B           Add  (or  "Caitum,"  Sepluasint . 

1. 147  yean. 

1,147  y«u».                    J 

H            The  addition  begins  with  Abram's  grandfather  Nahor, 

H        to  whose  age  a  hslf-ccntnr)'  is  added  by  the  Septuagint 

H         writers  and  the  Samaritans  who  copied  them.     Every  pre-                  j 

1        vioiis  patriarch  receives  the  addition  of  a  century  to  his                 1 

H        age  at  birth  of  first  child.     The  Septuagint  writers  also                  | 

H        added   an   entirciy  acxv   post-diluvian   patriarch,   another 

H        "Cainan."     All  this  liberality,  nevertheless,  fell  far  short                  1 

H        of  bringing  the  Hebrew  chronology  to  the  level  of  the 

H        recorded  Egyptian  periods  as  required  by  the  dynasties. 

CHAPTER   IX. 


HEBREW  WANDERINGS  TOWARD   AND   FROM   EGYPT.  — THE 
ABKAMIC    LEGEND. 

The  name  Hebrews,  '/b/irim,  from  ebhcr^  beyond,  across, 
on  the  other  side,  signified  the  "men  from  beyond,  from 
the  other  side,"  i.e.  from  the  other  side  of  the  River,  the 
Great  River,  Euphrates.  This  name  must  have  been  given 
them  by  the  Chaldasaiis  when  they  first  appeared  in  the 
country  of  the  latter  people.  According  to  Eastern  usage, 
this  appellation  of  the  tribe,  "'Ibhrim,"  would  be  used  with 
the  form  "sons  of;"  the  'Ibhrim  would  be  called  "the 
sons  of  the  'Ibhrim."  "The  sons  of  the  *Ibhrim  "  easily 
became  **the  sons  of  'Ibhrim,"  and  'Ibhrim  thus  became 
a  personification  of  the  Hebrews,  a  personal  forefather 
from  whom  they  descended.  In  the  same  way  ebher 
itself  had  been  personified  and  become  the  patriarch  Eber 
the  ancestor  of  Abhram.  Abhr^  *' stranger,"  is  however, 
also  a  probable  origin  for  Eber,  and  "  the  strangers,"  *'  the 
sons  of  the  stranger,"  (Abhr.)  would  in  the  same  way 
become  the  "sons  of  Eber,"  as  they  were,  also,  called  the 
sons  of  'Ibhrim  or  Abhram. 

That  .Abhram  or  Avram  was  originally  'Ibhrim  gains 
additional  probability  from  the  fact  that  the  Arabic  to 
this  day  preserves  that  name  in  Ibraim  or  Ibrahim,  its 
reading  of  the  name  of  the  "father  of  the  Hebrews," 

But  neither  cb/ur  nor  abhr  noi;  'Ibhrim  contains  the 
meaning  "father."  Abh-ram,  however,  is  the  Hebrew  for 
"high  father,  father  on  high."  Hence  'Ibhrim  thr  f<ithcr 
of  the  Hebrews  readily  became  Abhram  the  high  lather 
or  heaven-father. 
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Tn  this  position  the  older  myth  or  poetic  legend  of 
Brahm-5  the  Indian  (and  probably  originally  Thibetan) 
heaven-father  and  god  of  sacrifice,  his  wife  the  "princess" 
Sara-iswati,  (Sarai,  Sarah  in  Hebrew,)  and  their  son  Iks- 
waka,  —  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  latter,  {the  sun,)  under 
his  Hebrew  name  of  Yitschak  the  laugher,  by  his  father 
the  heaven  or  the  nij;ht-sky,  —  a  myth  which  had  been 
fluating  in  the  minds  and  mouths  of  the  story-loving  com- 
mon-folk for  many  generations,  —  attaches  itself  to  that  of 
the  "high-father"  of  the  Hebrews.  This  seems  the  most 
probable  account  of  the  origin  of  the  myth  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Yitschak  or  "Isaac."  As  the  character  of  Abhram  be- 
came shaped  by  coimtless  repetitions  of  his  story,  and 
the  Hebrew  monotheism  made/i?///!  in  the  one  God  the 
prominent  clement  in  that  character.  —  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Son,  Ikswaka,  —  (originally  a  Sun-God  and  son  of 
Brahm-a  the  Heaven-father,)  which  was,  at  first,  a  vtytk 
of  suU'Setting,  —  became  ti  triai  of  the  faith  of  Avram,  by 
z.  command  from  God  (Elohim),  in  direct  contravention  of 
His  promises  of  descendants  from  this  son,  —  that  the 
"child  of  promise"  should  be  sacrificed;  —  a  trial  which 
was  ended  by  the  intervention  of  Ychovah  to  save  the 
child  of  piomise. 

It  seems  most  likely  that  Av-ram,  whose  name  is  after- 
wards changed  to  Av-rahham,  "the  father  of  multitudes," 
must  be  looked  upon  as  originally  a  mere  iKrsonific.ition 
of  the  Hebrew  tribe  or  people.  Many  legends,  some  of 
them  of  great  beauty,  have  clustered  about  this  represen- 
tative name.  Others  of  these  legends,  of  a  less  pleasing 
character,  are  seemingly  inventions  for  the  purpose  of 
exalting  the  Hebrews  at  the  expense  of  neighbor  tribes. 
The  oft-repeated  appearances  of  Yehovah,  and  his  many 
times  reiterated  assurances  to  Av-ram  and  his  successors 
that  he  will  make  of  them  a  great  nation,  cannot,  of  course, 
be  considered  as  historical,  or  any  other  than  this  kind 
of  patriotic  or  self-magnifying  inventions,  on  the  part  of 
the  Hebrew  writers.     The  person  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
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expression  mdldch^ — so  frequently  used  in  these  legends, 
—  translated  in  the  Knglish  version  "Angel  of  God"  or 
"of  the  Lord,"  is  the  messenger-God,  or  else  is  convertible 
with  the  Voice  or  Hreath,  for  the  "angcI"  always  uicutifies 
himself  with  the  Deity  by  speaking  in  th^  first  person. 

In  their  southward  progress  the  Hebrews  must  have 
had  a  leader  or  chief,  and  this  chief  might  be  supposed  to 
have  been  called  Abhram  as  well  as  another  name,  were 
it  not  for  the  reasons  above  given,  which  show  that  that 
particular  name  was  probably  merely  an  alias  for  "the 
Hebrews." 

We  learn  from  the  account  of  *'  Abhram  "  that  the  He- 
brews, after  leaving  Ur,  spent  a  considerable  period  in 
Haran ;  that  they  then  moved  slowly  southward,  erecting 
altars  and  probably  villages  at  several  places  of  temporary 
abode,  such  as  Sichem  and  Bethel.  Placing  the  Babcl 
event  at  2100  B.C.  circa^  and  allowing  two  centuries  or 
two  and  a  half  for  their  abode  in  Chaldaea,  (eight  genera- 
tions from  "Salah"  to  "Abraiiam,")  at -least  a  century 
must  be  allotted  to  their  progress  through  Haran  and 
Kenahan  or  lower  Syria.  This  would  bring  their  first 
appearance  in  Egypt  to  about  1750  B.C.,  the  "era  of 
Nub,"  —  the  "Shepherd"  or  Hyksos  monarch.'  This 
era  has  been  by  Brugsch  and  others  who  follow  the  old 
chronology,  assigned  to  their  second  appearance  there 
under  the  lead  of  "Joseph;"  —  chiefly  on  account,  it 
would  seem,  of  the  precautions  which  were  taken  by  the 
Egyptians  in  anticipation  of  the  famine  of  the   Hyksos 

*  **  Cber,"  the  beginning  of  tlie  "  Hebrews  "  as  a  separate  race  from  the  Saniics 
or  **  children  of  Shcai "  in  ([coeral,  b  Uie  sun  uf  "  Saliih "  the  contemporary  t^ 
"  Nimrod." 

From  the  Urjce  amount  of  Chaldxan  ffinns  In  Hebrew,  and  the  number  of  very 
early  Chaldxan  ksends,  niyth&  and  tradiliona,  crabodvcd  in  the  "  Mosaic"  mid  other 
Hebrew  w^;ing^.  (mnre  than  can  be  well  accnunlcd  fm  b>-  the  Babylonian  captivity.) 
1  should  he  inclined  to  A\n\  .it  Ica^t  two  ccntuiies  (or  their  lint  reaidence  in  Ct\aldxa, 
and  a  somewhat  later  date  than  the  "era  uf  Nub,"  or  abiMit  170a  B.C.,  tu  their  first 
vUlt  to  CsVP'-  l^-«et-Nub  ur  Sct-csis,  the  5>alati»  of  Manctho,  fortified  the  isthmas 
against  the  dreaded  power  of  Assyria,  but  could  scarcely  have  feared  the  Miult  So- 
mitic  tribes  uf  the  !ShaMt.  (Arabs.)  and  Hebrcwt.  Hia  tucciawn  WOttSd  probably 
Jaxor  tbdr  settlement  wilhia  their  ftunticr. 
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period,  resembling  those  said  to  have  been  adopted  by 
"Joseph."  But  similar  precautions  were  also  taken  in  later 
famines,  while  the  story  of  "Joseph"  appears  to  be  little 
else  than  a  tissue  of  myths  and  fables,  —  the  latter  being 
evidently  copied  from  extant  and  older  Egyptian  narra- 
lives.  Colenso  and  others  have  demonstraied  that  the 
Hebrews'  stay  in  Egypt,  from  the  period  of  "Joseph"  to 
the  "Exodus,"  cannot  have  been  more  than  two  centuries, 
(instead  of  the  four  usually  assigned) ;  thus  bringing  the 
period  of  the  second  entry  into  Egypt,  or  that  of  "Jo- 
seph," reckoning  back  from  the  "  Exodus,"  to  about  1450, 
—  to  15CX)  H.C. 

The  famine,  then,  during  which  "Abhram,"  or  the 
Hebrews. y?rj-/  entered  Egypt,  was  probably  that  recorded 
as  having  taken  place  in  the  Hyksos  period ;  and  his  or 
theif  friendly  reception  by  "  Pharaoh  "  was  that  of  a  fellow- 
Semite.  The  legend  of  his  passing  his  wife  off  upon  Pha- 
raoh as  his  sister,  and  his  large  gains  by  this  fraud,  is  a 
stock-narrative,  which  is  several  limes  repeated  in  Gene- 
sis, and  which  was,  apparently,  an  especial  favorite  with 
the  Hebrevvs  of  early  times. 

In  chap.  xiii.  the  Hebrews  leave  E^'pt,  and  though,  in 
the  legend,  the  cause  is  made  to  be  the  little  difficulty 
about  "Abhram's"  wife,  the  true  cause  is  much  more 
likely  to  have  been  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  Pharaohs 
with  their  dependent  clans.  They  return  to  tlieir  village 
of  Bethel,  ("the  house  of  El,">  and  found  Hebron,  —  and 
a  portion  of  them,  under  "  Lot,"  go  eastward  to  the  vale 
of  Siddim.  This  vale  would  seem  to  have  adjoined  the 
Dead  Sea  or  Salt  Lake  ;  to  h.ave  been  at  that  period  a 
very  fertile  region,  and  afterwards,  still  in  "Lot's"  time, 
to  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  lake  owing  to  a  Plutonic 
depression  of  its  shores.  There  is  nothing  violently  un- 
natural or  unlikely  in  such  a  catastrophe. 

The  little  kingdoms  in  this  region  were  tributaries,  it 
would  seem,  to  Khudur-lagamar  or  "  Chedorlaomer "  the 
Elamite  sovereign,  who  had  a  hegemony  at  the  time  over 
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his  neighbors  the  kings  of  Shinar,  (Babylonia,)  Ellasar, 
etc.  Having  rebelled,  the  little  states  of  Sidclim  are 
crushed  by  Khiidur-lagamar  and  his  allies,  and  many  cap- 
tives carried  off;  among  them,  the  "Lot"  tribe  of  He- 
brews. Hearing  this,  the  main  Hebrew  tribe  at  Bethel 
and  Hebron,  ("  Abhram  of  the 'Ibhrim  "  or  "  Abram  the 
Hebrew"  is  identifiid  with  the  tribe  in  v.  1 3,  chap,  xiii.,) 
in  alliance  with  three  Amorile  tribes,  those  of  •*  Mamre." 
"  Eshcol"  and  "Ancr,"  —  give  chase,  and  coming  up  with 
the  invading  host  not  far  from  Damascus,  —  by  a  night 
attack  succeed  in  dispersing  it,  anil  carry  off  much  of  the 
treasure  and  the  prisoners,  including  their  captive  breth- 
ren. This  gallant  feat  is  the  first  recorded  military  ex- 
ploit of  the  Hebrews.  They  pass,  on  their  return,  by 
Shalem  or  Salem,  an  old-established  scat  of  the  worship 
of  Yahv6,  on  the  slopes  of  Genzim  a  spur  of  the  Carmel 
range,  and  there  do  homage  to  Yah  through  his  priest, 
the  chief  Melcch-i-zedek  (or  "king  of  justice  or  righteous- 
ness,") who  on  his  part  hospitably  entertains  them. 

In  chap.  XV.,  among  the  customary  promises  of  future 
greatness  to  the  Hebrews,  \vc  have  the  prophecy*  of  their 
enslavement  in  Egypt,  and  of  their  coming  out  thence 
"in  the  fourth  generation"  of  their  servitude,  (v.  16). 
This  agrees  ill  with  the  time  alloted  to  that  servitude  in 
V.  13,  "four  hundred  years."  The  period  in  fact  could 
not  have  been  over  two  centuries  as  has  been  said.  The 
number  of  generations  in  Eg)'pt,  afterwards  specified  by 
name  in  the  Levite  family,  is  five,  which  is  less  discrepant 
with  the  estimate  of  two  hundred  years  as  the  length  of 
their  stay  there. 

The  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  Ishmaelites,  (usually 
identified  with  the  Arabs,)  in  chap.  x\'i.,  is  one  of  those 
inventions,  not  destitute  of  true  poetic  feeling  and  fancy, 
by  which  the  Hebrew  story-tellers  sought  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  allied  races, — while  always  contriving  to 

■  A  "prophecy  "  penned  long  after  tb<i  cvenL 
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exhibit  ihem  as  on  a  lower  moral  and  social  plane  than 
their  own. 

Chapter  xvii.,  v\'.  10-14.  The  origin  of  circumcision  is 
here  attributed  to  "Abhram"  or  "Av-rara,"  while  in  fact 
it  was  a  custom  which  the  Hebrews  adopted  from  the 
Egyptians  during  their  stay  in  that  country,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see. 

The  appearance  of  the  Divinity  tn  Av-ram  in  the  next 
chapter,  is  as  a  trio'  of  gods.  Av-ram's  entertainment  of 
them,  and  the  good  appetite  of  the  disguised  gods,  is  a 
delightful  Oriental  picture,  strongly  resembling  similar 
fables  in  Greek  mythology.  The  making  "Isaac"  the  son 
of  a  woman  past  the  time  of  bearing,  is  a  favorite  Hebrew 
feature,  introduced  in  ihc  legends  of  several  other  Hebrew 
heroes.  The  fib  of  Sarah,  and  her  contradiction  by  the 
chief  god  who  is  the  spokesman,  ns  a  quaint  piece  of 
anthropomorphism.  So  also  is  the  hint  of  Av-ram, — 
when  the  principal  god  is  about  setting  out,  with  his 
companions,  for  Sodom,  to  inquire  for  themselves  into 
the  truth  of  the  reports  that  have  been  brought  them 
of  the  wickedness  of  the  place,  —  that  he,  *'thc  judge  of 
all  the  earth,"  is  in  serious  danger  of  committing  an 
injustice  by  destroying  the  righteous  with  the  wicked. 
The  chief  god,  whom  we  must  suppose  to  be  Yahvi, 
reflects  and  re-considers  his  intentions,  at  the  advice  of 
his  judicious  counsellor,  and  the  successive  steps  by  which 
he  is  finally  brought  to  promise  to  spare  the  place  for  only 
•'  ten  righteous,"  are  extremely  quaint  and  also  very  pretty. 

The  two  minor  divinities  then  proceed  to  Sodom  and 
are  hospitably  received  by  "  Lot."  They  eat,  and  arc 
about  lying-<iown  or  retiring  for  the  night,  when  the  house 
is  surrounded  by  the  vile  crowd,  intent  on  the  crime 
named  from  this  place,  and  which,  it  may  be  remembered, 
was  one  of  the  evils  the  IranoAryans  had  to  make  head 
against  in  their  progress.     So  much  of  what  is  now  nar- 


I  Not  1  *^  Trioity  "  in  tlie  modem  sense,  see  remarks  at  end  of  next  chapter. 
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rated,  as  amounts  to  the  mere  statement  that  sodomy  pre- 
vailed in  this  remote  period,  may  be  accepted  as  true. 

There  is  also»  at  present,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these 
"cities  of  the  plain"  may  have  been  destroyed  by  a  plu- 
tonic  cntnstrophc,  embracing  the  sinking  of  the  land  and 
its  overflow  by  the  lake.  This  would  naturally  be  attributed 
by  the  Hebrews  to  the  wrath  of  Yahvfe  against  the  sins 
of  Sodom,  and  the  sin^'ular  formation,  said  still  to  be  visi- 
ble ne:ir  the  south  end  of  the  lake  and  called  "the  pillar 
of  salt,"  doubtless  gave  rise,  through  the  niyth-formcrs' 
attenipted  explanation  of  it,  to  the  fable  of  "  Lot's  wife." 

The  similar  legend,  long  before  prevalent  in  Chaldaea, 
has  been  noticed,  It  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  the 
two  refer  to  one  and  the  same,  or  to  two  separate  catas- 
trophes,—  or  whether  or  not  the  Hebrew  is  merely  an 
expansion  of  the  Chaldee  stcry. 

The  disgusting  story  of  the  incestuous  daughters  of 
Lot  follows  in  verses  29-38,  and  is  evidently  an  invention, 
designed  to  vilify  the  Moabitcs  and  Ammonites,  —  the 
iupptised  descendants  of  Lot. 

In  chap.  x.\.  the  tale  of  the  passing-off  upon  a  kins;,  of 
Avram's  wife  as  his  sister,  is  repeated  without  much 
variation,  and  the  hero  again  reaps  a  golden  harvest  by 
doing  so. 

The  story  of  the  birth  of  Yitschak,  the  "laugher/"  is 
continued  in  the  next  chapter,  and  with  his  u$ual  fond- 
ness for  ctymolog)'  the  compiler  introduces  again,  lo  ac- 
count for  this  peculiar  name,  the  imaginary  incident  of  the 
laughter  of  Sarah.  We  have  already  discussed  the  more 
probable  origin  of  this  name  from  sun-myth.  "Xh^  east  tug- 
out  of  the  •*  con  of  the  bondwoman,"  and  ancestor  of  the 
Arabs,  is  completed.  The  adventure  of  Hagar  and  the 
miraculous  fountain  is  beautifully  told. 

Chapter  xxii.  gives  us  the  myth  of  the  tempting  of  Abh- 
ram  by  the  Elohim,  and  the  interruption  of  the  intended 
sacrifice  by  the  Voice  or  Messenger  of  Jahv^.  svith  the 
touchin£  conversation  about  the  lamb  between  the  father 
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and  son.  This  mythic  story  has  been  already  discussed  in 
full. 

The  two  lovely  incidents  of  the  burial  of  Sarah,  and 
the  courtship  of  Rebckah  for  ''Isaac"  by  "  Eliezer  of 
Damascus,"  AvTam's  steward,  now  follow.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  pastoral  charm  of  the  latter  idyl.  The  picture, 
(particularly,)  of  Isaac  going  out  into  the  fields  to  meditate 
at  eventide,  and  of  the  lofty  necks  of  the  camels,  the  tall 
"ships"  of  the  waste,  appearing  in  the  dun  light  of  the 
desert  horizon,  as  they  bring  the  fair  Rebckah  to  his 
home,  is  matchless  in  beauty. 

On  the  abode  of  Ishmael's  descendants,  "from  Havilah 
unto  Shur,"  (chap,  xxv.,  18,)  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
confining  of  the  term  "  Ishmaelites"  to  the  Arabians  proper 
has  led  to  (what  appears  to  be)  the  error  of  some  critics  in 
placing  '•  Havilah  "  on  the  cast  extremity  of  Arabia.  Here 
it  would  not  answer  the  condition,  —  fixed  in  chap,  ii., — 
that  Pison  or  the  Indus  "  compasseth  the  whole  land  of 
Havilah."  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  "  Havilah  "  was  the 
sea-coast  west  of  the  Indus,  and  separated  only  by  it  from 
Ophir  or  Abhira.* 


'  "Prom  Havilah  unto  Shnr"—woiiW  thus  cover  all  the  laiwbon  the  Persian  Oiilf, 
and  in  Nortli>Anibia.  beginning  from  the  IndiiA,  and  extending  MUth  uf  Euplimies 
across  the  desert  to  ^>Tia,  (Shur).  The  early  (Cushitel  Uhmaehics  mii-st  have  beeti  a 
vcrj-  different  race  (rom  The  present  Arabs,  possci^ing.  u  they  did,  "lowna"  uid 
"castles."  (v.  lA).  Many  and  grand  remains  ol  thciie  forgotten  cities  still  exiiit  in  the 
Nortb-Arabian  desert,  where  the  Cushitt  UhinacJites  dwelt. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

LEGEND  OF  YAHAKOBH  AND  HIS  SONS.  — YOSEPH,  AND  HEBI 
IMMIGRATION   INTO   EGVPT. 

While  yielding  to  no  one  in  earnest  admiration  for  the 
early  effort  of  the  human  mind  to  grapple  with  the  prob- 
lem of  its  own  origin  and  destiny,  which  is  recorded  for 
ail  time  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  nor  in  reverent  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  great  truth,  evolved  in  that  struggle  and 
also  recorded  in  those  writings,  of  the  unity  of  Deity, — 
it  would  ill  become  me  to  hesitate  to  express,  (as  I 
have  done,)  the  manifest  truth  with  regard  to  the  book  of 
"Genesis"  in  particular,  that  it  is  a  collection  of  extremely 
antique  Hebrew  **  folk-lore,"  legends,  poems,  and  fables, — 
some,  perhaps,  original  with  that  people,  —  more,  deriva- 
tive, —  compiled,  with  considerable  additions  of  their  own, 
by  authors  of  the  age  of  David  and  Solomon,  in  the  "school 
of  the  prophets,"  with  the  praiseworthy  design  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  monotheistic  religion.  Out  of  the  materials  at 
their  hands,  they  have  pieced  together  what  purports  to 
be,  and  what  they,  doubtless,  themselves  believed  to  be,  a 
veritable  history  of  their  people  during  the  time  previous 
to  the  Egyptian  captivity.  This  "histor)',"  however,  when 
critically  examined,  turns  out  to  contain,  as  reliable  matter, 
only  a  general  outline  of  the  wanderings  of  the  race  before 
their  residence  in  Eg}'pt.  All  particulars  of  individual 
heroes  and  their  acts,  must  on  historico-critical  rules,  be 
consigned  to  the  department  of  fable. 

Believing  thus,  there  is  no  want  of  the  reverence,  with 
which  I  have  insisted  we  should  approach  the  records  of 
Hebraism,  in  the  treatment  of  their  legends  *ij  legends  ;  — 
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some  of  them  imbued  with  lofty  poetic  and  religious  feel* 
ing,  and  embodied  in  language  of  an  inexpressibly  charming 
and  noble  simplicity;  —  others,  on  ihc  contrary,  painfully 
in  contrast  with  the  former,  and  exhibiting  the  dark  and 
rude  side  of  early  Hebrew  character. 

The  story  of  Yahakobh  or  YisracI,  from  whom  the  peo- 
ple are  said  to  have  taken  their  second  name  of  "  Israelites," 
and  who  may  be  considered  the  typical  Hebrew  hero,  is 
one  of  those  which  exhibit  this  dark  side  of  character. 
There  must  have  been  a  grievous  defect  in  the  moral  rec- 
titude' of  a  race  which  could  invent  U^x  X\\ii\r  nanw-hcro 
such  a  legend  as  that  contained  in  chap,  xxvii.,  where 
Yahakobh,  with  the  assistance  of  his  mother,  betrays  his 
absent  brother,  swindles  his  dying  father,  and  takes  the 
name  of  his  God  Yahvc  to  witness  to  his  lies.  Upon  all 
this  treachery  the  approving  smile  of  Yahvi  is  abundantly 
bestowed. 

The  insidious  character  attributed  to  Yahakobh,  is  made 
to  appear  even  in  the  story  of  his  birth  ;  (chap.  xxv.  25- 
34).  The  birth  of  the  red  and  hairy  *'  Esau,"  and  his 
being  sn  closely  followed  by  his  brother  the  "snpplanter," 
Yahakobh,  ("Jacob,")  is  by  some  critics,'  thought  to  be 
founded  on  a  myth  of  the  sun,  supplanted  by  the  evening 
twilight  his  brother.  However  this  be,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  story  of  the  younger  brothers  artifice  for 
"supplanting"  the  rightful  heir  in  his  birthright,  is  a  folk- 
Ic'cnd.  woven  ab»Tut  the  historical  fact  of  xSm:.  abandonmait 
to  the  Israelites  by  the  Idumaans^  of  much  of  their  ancient 
territory.  The  second  name  of  Yahakobh,  —  Yisracl  or 
"  Israel," — -is  that  of  a  I'hajnician  divinity  who  was  equiv- 
alent to  Hea  or  Kronos,  and  who  presided  over  lime,  dark- 
ness^ death,  and  the  "abyss,"  —  the  original  also  of  the 
Arabian  "  Azrael."  ^  This  fact  seems  to  support  the 
theory  of  the  sun-myth  origin  of  the  birth-story. 

(  These  remarks  are  e:(T>ressI]r  eon^ned  to  the  early  seral-bftrborotu  Hebrews. 

*  Goldziher,  Stcinlhal,  etc 

Vlgcr'i  ed,  40.)    IHiift  Phcenictan  god  UnnU  was,  it  would  seem,  a  form  or  manlfeite* 
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The  freqiieiU  repetition  of  certain  favorite  incidents   in 
these   early    Hebrew   slurics    is    very    noticeable.       Thus 
almost  all  the  chief  heroes  are  said  to  have  been  born  of 
superannuated  mothers,  already  long  past  the  usual  a^e 
of  chiiU-bearing.     This  seems  to  have  been  a  Teature  par- 
ticularly striking  to  the  early  Hebrew  mmd.     The  rapid 
increase  of  the  children,  and  of  the  flocks  and  herds,  of 
those  protected  by  the  Deity,  is  another  favorite  incident, 
—  naturally  so  to  a  pastoral  people.     Again,  the  unpleas- 
ant and  pointless  story,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  the  man  who 
tells  lies  about  his  wife  at  a  foreign  court,  falsely  repre- 
senting her,  through  cowardice,  as  his  sister,  and  aiio-wiug 
her  to  be  taken  into  the  royal  harem,  and  who  nevcrtlicless 
largely  profits,  by  this  mean  conduct,  from  the  sensitive 
conscientiousness  of  the  king,  —  seems  to  have  been  one 
well  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  early  Hebrews,  as  it 
is  three  times  repeated,  the  hero  of   the  first  two  repe* 
titions  being  Av-ram   or  Av-rahham,  and   of   the   thirds 
Yitschak,  (chap.  xxvi.).     (In  the  latter,  the  king  is  again 
"  Abimelech.")    Another  favorite  incident,  connected  with 
child-bearing,  is  the  supposed  struggling  together  of  two 
unborn  twins  for  the  mastery  and  the  privileges  of  first- 
birth.     To  modern  knowledge  of  the  mechanicil  or  invol- 
untary character  of  "quickening,"  and  other  movements 
of  the  foetus,  such  a  fable  seems  ridiculous,  yet  it  was  a 
very  natural  one  to  arise  among  a  primitive  people  from 
their  untaught  observation  of  gestation.     The  "struggle" 
between  the  unborn  children  of  Yitschak  is  repeated  in 
the  case  of  two  of  his  great-grandchildren,  (see  tale  of 


Uon  of  li^  la,  Va,  or  Yao.  lb<  htaxfM-fatAer,  with  the  attributes  however,  of 'u.  }[ea 
or  Kronos  the  Chaldaran  god  uf  tiinv  and  of  "  the  aby»s."  lira,  M  mnnectctl,  as  is 
prciliabK',  with  r/r««  (Hfb.,)  "  upright,"  *hnuld,  with  ff,  sipiify  "the  cr«t  rikI,"  or 
the  "  uprifflit  Jii>d."'  Compart  the  m«anini;%  of  As-r.  ( Ainur,)  .■inhtr  the  early  Rud  aiid 
the  son  of  Vahakobh.  (.-/jAc'-fl,  fcm..i— "^  ihe  upright,"  "lolty."  or  "erect,"  —  "the 
anly  "  at  "  virile :  "  al^o  the  text  thyc  asbtr  thye,  and  the  signUicancc  of  the  ktnoe 
;  up  by  Vah.ikobli-ifira<1. 

The  intruiliicttiin  uf  thb  name  Israel  or  rather  Vi&rae1,  like  that  of  the  dirin« 
name  ^  ah,  Vahvt  or  Vliovah,  marks  the  iDtiitiacy  with  I'hiKntcia  in  Divid\  and  in 
Soloinun's  ieij{n,  the  period  of  the  compoftition  of  Geoe&l*. 
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uie  twin  sons  of  Yeluidah,  xxxviii.  2S-30).  In  the  former 
case,  as  has  been  remarked,  the  "supplanting"  of  his 
brother  by  Yahakobh  was  probably  an  alienor)'  of  the 
supplanting  of  the  Edomites  by  ihe  Israelites,  The  latter 
case  has  no  such  special  significance,  and  is,  therefore,  to 
be  considered  as,  at  first,  merely  an  early  story-teller's 
rt-pctiiwn  of  a  stock  incidtnt  which  was  a  favorite  with  his 
pastoral  auditory. 

In  the  poem  of  "Jacob's  dream."  chap,  xxviii.,  —  the 
"pillar"  which  Yahakobh  sets  up,  and  on  the  top  of  which 
he  pours  oil,  was  unquestionably  a  •'  Phallic  pillar,"  the 
emblem  of  the  reproductive  power  in  nature,  worshipped 
throughout  Syria,  on  the  top  of  which  pillars  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  pour  libations  and  oil.  The  appropriateness  of 
this  emblem  may  be  fully  understood  if  it  is  considered 
that  the  special  promise  made  by  Yahv6  in  the  dream  was 
that  of  an  immense  multiplication  of  the  offspring  of 
Yahakobh;  —  "thy  seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth," 
etc.  Yahakobh,  in  his  vow,  with  characteristic  liberality, 
promises  to  "give"  to  Yahvt  "the  tenth"  "of  all  that 
thou  shalt  give  me  t"  and  furthermore  that  ^  Yahv6  shall 
keep  his  promises,  "  that  shall  Yahve  be  my  elohim."  This 
tenth  of  his  own  gifts  Yahve  has  always  been  content  to 
enjoy  through  the  intermediation  of  priests ! 

In  chap.  xxix.  follows  the  charming  idyl  of  Yahakobh's 
courtship  and  double  marriage.  The  story  of  the  naming 
of  his  children  is  evidently  an  invention  of  the  compiler, 
to  account  for  the  names  of  the  several  Ht;brew  tribes. 
Chap,  xxx.,  1*24,  continues  the  same  fanciful  etymology 
of  tribe-names.  The  story  (vv.  32-43,  chap.  xxxi.  1-13,)  of 
Yahakobh's  succeeding  in  breeding  cattle  of  particular 
colors  by  an  artifice  of  his  own,  (thus  "jockeying"  his 
father-in-law,)  and  then  giving  the  credit  of  this  success, 
not  to  his  own  device,  but  to  an  alleged  miracle,  wrought 
by  Yahv^  in  his  favor,  is  another  amusing  illustration  of 
the  duplicity  and  meanness  of  early  Hebrew  character. 
Polytheistic  idolatry  must  be  supposed  to  have  prevailed 
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among  them  in  the  ante-Egyptian  period,  from  the  anecdote 
of  the  stealing  of  "Laban's"  idols. 

Yahvt's  wrestling  with  the  patriarch  in  chap,  xxxii.  is  a 
curious  instance  of  early  anthropomorphism  ;  the  story 
was,  perhaps,  invented,  —  was,  at  least,  probably  worked 
into  its  present  shape,  —  to  account  eiymologically  for  the 
origin  of  the  name  Yisraei,  (see  v.  28,)  which  name,  how- 
ever,  as  already  remarked,  being  that  of  a  Phcenician  deity, 
must  in  all  probability,  like  that  of  Yahve  himself,  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Phoenician  mythology. 

Great  is  the  contrast  between  chaps,  xxxiii.  and  xx.viv. ; 
the  former,  —  tlie  reconciliation  of  "Jacob"  and  "Esau," 
—  being  one  of  the  loveliest  of  pastorals,  and  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  old  Arab  life,  as  depicted  in  the  epic 
of  "Aniar,"  etc.,  —  while  the  treachery  and  barbarity  of 
"Jacob's"  sons  toward  the  people  of  the  city  of  "Shcchem," 
(the/rrf(?//rt;'^  so  named,  being,  apparently,  merely  a  per- 
sonified country  or  city,)  is  a  hateful  specimen  of  the 
savage  element  in  Hebrew  early  character.  The  custom 
of  circumcision,  having  undoubtedly  been  borrowed  by  the 
Hebrews  or  "Israelites"  from  the  Egyptians,  the  whole 
story  of  "  Shechera  "  is  an  anachronism,  and  must  have 
been  invented  after  the  "captivity"  in  Egypt.' 

The  story  of  "  Bcth-el  "  is  rfpcatcd'xn  chap.  xxxv.  9-15. 
Chap,  xxxvi.,  v'.  i  and  v.  8,  frankly  explains  that  "Esau" 
is  but  a  personified  country  or  race  ;  —  "  Esau  is  Edoni." 
The  several  communities  of  the  Ed(»miles  or  Iduma:ans 
are  enumerated  by  name  at  great  length,  and  their  origin 
traced,  through  supposed  "dukes"  or  leaders  of  similar 
name,  to  the  common  ancestor. 


■  The  Hebrews  eilUer  imiUted  the  E);yptian6  in  Xh\s  custom,  or  ft  was  fomd 
upon  tlieiii  by  ilic  iattcr.  Vndrtiiraciscd  pcPHin^  were  not  admitted  to  :hc  picsnm 
ni  tlic  Pharaohs.  See  note  hereafter  «n  the  rite  .is  practised  under  KarasC5  IL  Tlie 
Improbability  of  the  Eeyptian&  adopting  it  In  imiiatiun  nf  .Shavu  »bivc^  need  m>t  he 
uilarged  upon.  When  the  Hebrews  bccuiic  an  imporunl  pc-njilc  in  faletUne.  whtlc 
abandoning  «)me  EgYjUian  riles,  tliey  preserved  this  mark  of  a  haughty  db)tinctni»s 
from  ^urruundini;  racea,  and  theii  legends  naturally  referred  its  origin  back  to  Uieir 
Dwa  remote  and  fabulous  ancestry. 
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The  sale  of  "Joseph"  by  his  brethren  to  the  trailing 
"  Ishmeelites,"  (chap,  xxxvii..)  who  sell  him  n^^ain  in 
Egypt,  is  doubtless  an  allcj^ory  of  an  actual  sluvc  traffic 
with  that  country,  by  which  numbers  of  the  "  laracliles/* 
the  race  having  become  impoverished  through  an  incrcapvc 
too  great  for  the  supporting  capacity  of  their  own  land, 
became  transferred  to  Hgypt  as  slaves.  Many  paxtiagct 
show  that,  in  Kcnahan,  they  w'cre  "straitened  "  for  pahturc 
suificient  for  their  flocks;  such  as  the  partings  of  Ahhram  ' 
and  **Lot/'  "  Laban  and  Jacob,"  "Jacob  and  Esau/'  etc. 
Several  famines  are  spoken  of,  Ucsldc  the  stupjily  of 
Syrian  slaves  obtained  by  this  trade,  the  ICgyptians  from 
time  to  time  obtained  them  in  larger  number  by  the  razsias 
which  are  recorded  on  their  monuments. 

"Joseph,"  as  an  individual,  miuit  be  regarded  aa  a  hero 
of  romance,  several  of  the  stories  regarding  him  having 
been  borrowed  from  Egyptian  sources;  but  the  ** jeal- 
ousy "  felt  by  his  "  brethren  "  toward  him,  —  ihcir  captur* 
ing  and  imprisoning  him,  and  their  selling  him  to  the 
travelling  traders  who  supplied  the  Egyptian  »lavc-market, 
are  in  all  probability  indications  of  the  actual  fact  of 
feuds  and  conflicts  among  the  tribesr  and  of  the  way  In 
which  the  captives  were  disposed  of.  The  Egyptiani  of 
this  early  age  did  not  generally  draw  nice  diHiioctiont 
between  the  races  of  tbettc  Syrian  caplivct.'  TTio*c  from 
North  Syria  were,  by  thent.  called  the  Rutennu  in  general, 
-and  chose  from  Sootbem  Syria  and  Nort^—  '.r,Siathc 
I'Arooo,  without  difitinguifthtng  apart  the  A.  ,  Phoe- 

nicians, or  Hebrew*,  »till  less  the  multitudinous  tnbe«  of 
Lenahan.     Tbc  powerful  nation  of  the  Hittitcs  or  Khcta, 
^lo  the  North,  with  whom  they  had  many  wars,  were  an 
CKcepciott  in  being  seporatdy  named, — u  were,  in  the 
itfa,  tiic  Adoma  or   Edorahci  and   Shun  or  Arabia 

^  ^  K'Tk  laki  ««  Mt  ^At  to  tor  Oca,  ^m.  ttcr  a*^  4*^ 


Cmbi 


I  Mw  mmiiKmm%  |M  tat  *■  <i|^*ii^  9  av*  w^*.  «*  <W  k^mm 
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The  utter  silence  respecting;  the  Hebrews,  which  for  a 
long  time  seemed  to  be  kept  by  the  Egyptian  monuments 
and  papyri,  together  with  the  very  small  number  of 
Egyptian  roots  found  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  led  many 
uiquirers,  for  a  time,  to  doubt  the  historical  truth  of  the 
intimate  association,  for  four  centuries,  with  the  Egyp* 
tians,  which  the  Genesis  account  of  the  "captivity" 
asserts.  It  is  now  generally  conceded,  however,  that  the 
Hebrews  as  a  body  were  not  held  in  slavery  among  the 
Egyptians,  but  were  kept  apart  in  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  land,  the  Sethroitic  nome  and  Biblical  "land  of 
Goshen,"  where  they  cultivated  land  and  fed  cattle  for 
the  king,  and  were  occasionally  drafted  upon,  (not  con- 
tinuoHsty,  until  Ramses  II,)  for  laborers  on  his  public 
works.  This  separation  from  the  Egyptians  is  perhaps 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  paucity  of  Egyptian  roots 
in  their  tongue,  especially  as  the  time  of  their  sojourn  is 
now  reduced  by  all  candid  and  competent  criticism  to 
two  centuries. 

Some  scattered  notices,  apparently,  of  them,  have  lately 
been  found  in  the  minor  papyri,  such  as  private  business 
papers  in  which  an  agent  acknowledges  receiving  from 
his  chief,  food  for  the  "A]iuru"  employed  in  building 
and  for  the  soldiers  from  Libya  who  guarded  them;  — 
(Papyri  of  Leyden  Museum).  This  word  "  Apuru "  is 
with  much  probability  supposed  to  be  the  Egyptian  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name  'Ibhrim  or  Hebrews.  That  they, 
together  with  the  Phoenicians.  "  Aduma,"  and  Arabs  who 
were  in  similar  slavery,  were  driven  with  sticks  to  their 
work,  is  evident  from  the  sculptures  representing  building 
operations.  An  Eg)*ptian  scribe,  who  gives,  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend,  an  enthusiastic  description  of  the  new  city  of 
Ramses,  mentions  the  severe  discipline  exercised  upon 
the  "Apuru"  laborers,  and  also  that  they  petitioned 
Pharaoh  for  redress;  —  (British  Museum,  Anastasi  jii.» 
P.O. 

This  of  course  was  long  after  the  time  of  the  original 


I 
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captivity,  (corresponding  to  the  "Joseph"  peri(Hl  in  Gene- 
sis,) being  in  that  of  Ramses  II.,  the  father  of  Meneptah, 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  "Exodus." 

Two  "  Exodi "  or  departures  from  Ej^'pt  of  bands  of 
conquered  people,  are  mentioned  by  Manctho.  The  first 
has  been  somewhat  strangely  mistaken  by  Joscphus  for 
that  of  the  Hebrews,*  as  the  ]>assage  from  Manetho  seems 
rather  to  describe  this  Exodus  as  that  of  the  Hylcsos  or 
"  Shepherd  "  garrison  of  Avaris.  Much  difference  of 
opinion  prevails  among  the  learned  as  to  wheiher  the 
Hyksos  were  Semites  or  Cushites.  While  1  incline  to 
the  former  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary  to  the  purpose  of 
this  work  to  adopt  either  side  of  this  unstitled  question. 
What  is  important  to  observe,  is  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Hyksos  encouraged  Semite 
immigration,  and  that  there  was  a  general  movement  of 
Semite  tribes  toward  Egj'pt  in  the  Hyksos  period.  When 
the  native  Egyptians,  hc.idcd  by  their  native  princes, 
rose  against  the  Hyksos  and  expelled  them,  Av'aris  was 
the  last  stronghold  in  which  the  latter  held  out.  So  obsti- 
nate was  their  defence  here,  that  the  Egyptians  at  last 
agreed  to  a  capitulation,  which  permitted  the  Hyksos  to 
march  out  of  Egypt  unmolested,  taking  with  them  their 
property  and  families.  This  was  the  first  E.\odus  which 
Manelho  mentions,  and  he  gives  the  number  of  the  depart- 
ing garrison,  their  families  and  servants,  as  two  lumdred 
and  forty  thousand  souls.  The  second,  long  subsequent 
Exodus,  he  slightly  refers  to,  as  less  important  in  num- 
bers, and  describes  it  as  that  of  the  "Captives."  This, 
apparently,  must  have  been  the  Hebrew  E.xodus. 

From  the  scanty  amount  of  notice  of  the  "Apuru" 
or  Hebrews  in  the  Egyptian  records  and  monuments^ 
it  can  only  be  inferred  that  their  numbers  were,  com- 
paratively, insignificant  No  Egyptian  record  whatever 
remains  of  the  terrific  event,  —  (alleged  in  *•  Exodus**  to 

■  Probably  bec3<i»e  Maneiho  savi  the  (lepvtmg  people  "founded  a  city  In  what 
b  now  Judo."  (Jm.  cooua  Apnncoi). 
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have  occurred,)  —  of  the  overwhelming  of  "Pharaoh" 
and  his  host  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  hypothesis,  in  explana- 
tion of  this  silence,  which  some,  even  learned,  apologists 
give,  that  shame  at  the  event  caused  the  Egyptians  care- 
fully to  preserve  the  silence  of  death  in  regard  to  it,  and 
to  obliterate  all  accidental  references  to  it,*  is  almost  too 
ridiculous  for  serious  reply,  in  view  of  the  copious  and 
multifarious  literature  left  behind  by  the  rjeign  of  Mene- 
ptah  11.  Had  such  a  tremendous  event  really  occurred 
as  described,  it  is  impossible  but  that  some  echo  of  the 
mighty  catastrophe  should  have  reached  us  through  the 
mass  of  papers  of  all  sorts,  historical,  official,  religious 
and  business  documents,  poems  and  romances  and  private 
papers,  that  survive  from  that  epoch.  No  such  echo,  — 
no  whisper  of  it,  reaches  us.  All  is  silence.  It  is  sup- 
posable  that  a  small  parly  of  pursuing  soldiers,  or  of 
brigands,  may  have  sunk  in  the  marsh,  but  there  is  every 
reason  from  Egyptian  historical  records  to  believe,  that 
the  "  Captives "  were  not  opposed  in  their  departure  by 
the  Pharaoh,  who  on  the  contrary  wished  and  facilitated  it, 
and  that  the  pursuers,  (if  any  there  were,)  acted  without 
his  authority. 

But  to  return  to  earlier  periods.  I  have  said  that  the 
greater  probability  seems  to  be,  that  the  6rst  entry  of  the 
Hebrews  into  Egypt,  a  peaceable  and  voluntary  one, 
occurred  during  the  dynasty  and  under  the  encouragement 
of  the  Hyksos  *  monarchs.  This  entrj'  was  that  described 
in  Genesis  under  the  poetic  personification  of  the  Hebrew 
people  as  "  Abhram "  or  "Av-ram."  The  only  reason 
that  I  can  discover,  for  which  some  writers  are  inclined  to 

■  Eveo  the  excellent  Eg)'pto]ogikt,  Bmgsch,  in  the  impossibility  of  tMaodUng 
Egyptian  Micnce  with  "  inKpirecl  "  rccurd,  adopts  lhi&  outworn  tbeoiT'. 

*  Thu  Hyk»os  were  at  least  supposed  by  the  EgyptiAtis  to  be  Semite*.  »  their 
luime  in  Eg>'ptian  indicates.  —  fink-Shasu  or  Hak-Shaus,  *'  Arab  itinj^i,"  —  for  thus, 
aa  Or.  Brugsdi  1ia»  in(;ctik>ii&ly  pointed  out  in  his  "  MifilDry  of  Fgypt,"  wc  jihoutd 
read  the  nami-  given  by  Manetho.  It  wniild  scarcely  have  been  consistent  with  thb 
race^onnecttun,  that  their  treatment  of  small  Semite  or  Shaau  tribes  sbouM  be  other 
than  fiieiidly.  The  fortification  of  the  frontier  by  ^latia  or  "  Nub"  was  a  precau* 
tion  a^inst  the  Assyrian  ui  particular,  not  against  Shaso,  or  Semites  in  general. 
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place  the  "Joseph"  epoch  as  far  back  as  the  Hyksos 
dynasty,  (beside  the  obvious  one  of  the  "infallibility"  of 
the  "inspired"  record  which  makes  the  period  of  the 
captivity  four  centuries,)  is  that  the  inscription  on  the 
tomb  of  a  certain  provincial  governor  in  the  reign  of  Ra 
Sckenen,  (sub-king  of  Upper  Egypt  under  the  suzerainty 
of  the  last  Hyksos,)  describes  him  as  taking  the  same 
precautions  against  an  expected  famine  as  "Joseph" 
docs  in  Genesis;  this  authenticated  famine  of  the  Hyksos 
period  then,  according  to  these  writers,  must  be  the  fam- 
ine of  "Joseph."  This  conclusion  however  seems  a  com- 
plete non  seqnitur.  Ra  Sekenen*s  governor  was  not 
"Joseph  ;"  how  then  docs  his  storing  of  corn  "confirm  " 
the  account  that  "Joseph"  stored  corn?  The  natural 
inference  by  ordinary  critical  rules  would  rather  be,  that 
the  one  account  was  borrowed  or  imitated  from  the 
other ;  and,  of  course,  the  less  ancient,  from  the  more 
ancient. 

All  authors,  apologists  as  well  as  others,  are  agreed 
that  the  Hyksos  -  were  probably  friendly  to  the  Semite 
tribes  and  invited  their  settling  in  Egj'pt,  This  friendli- 
ness would  agree  ill  with  the  supposition  of  their  being 
contemporary  with  "Joseph,"  who  represents  a  period  of 
Hebrew  captivity^  or  with  the  statement  of  Genesis  that 
"Joseph,"  or  the  section  of  the  Hebrews  represented  by 
that  name,  was  carried  into  captivity  in  Egypt.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  agree  perfectly  with  the  peaceful  cutty 
of  "  Av-ram "  and  his  friendly  relations  with  Pharaoh. 
Chap,  xii.,  v.  lo,  expressly  records  a  widely  prevailing 
famine  in  the  time  of  "Av-ram,"  and  that  "Av-ram"  went 
down  into  Egypt  for  sustenance;  —  apparently  to  buy 
from  its  stored-up  corn.  The  voluntary  cntrj'  of  Semite 
immigrant  families,  in  this  very  period,  so  beautifully  rep- 
resented in  Egyptian  sculpture,  (at  Beni-hassan.)  should 
then  portray  the  Semite  movement  in  the  "Av-ram" 
period  of  Genesis.  The  proposed  identification  of  this 
representation   of  a  general  subject,  with  the  particular 
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individuals   said   to   compose   the   family  of  "Joseph,"  is 
unworthy  of  intelligent  criticism. 

The  period  of  two  centuries,  which  criticism  has  estab- 
lished as  the  extreme  limit  of  the  Hebrews'  stay  in 
Egypt,'  (sec,  beside  Colenso  and  the  numerous  GermoD 
theolo^^ians  who  have  treated  this  question,  my  remarks 
hereinafter  on  the  Levite  genealogy,)  brings  the  date  o( 
their  being  carried  into  captivity  thither,  (denoted  by  the 
"Joseph"  romance  in  "Gcnpsis,")  —  reckoning  back  from 
the  admitted  date  of  the  Kxpdus  in  the  reign  of  Meneptah 
n., — to  about  1450  to  1500  15.C.  The  story  itself.  —  of 
Yoseph  or  "Joseph,"  —  1  have  called  a  romance;  I  believe 
it  to  be  such,  and  Yoseph  himself  a  hero  of  fiction.  The 
incident  of  the  storing  of  corn  against  famine,  was  one 
which  might  naturully  be  taken  by  a  Hebrew  poet  from 
an  Egyptian  custom  or  early  incident,  which  was  recorded 
as  has  been  said  on  their  monuments,  and  which  must 
have  been  familiar  to  the  more  learned  Hebrews,  such  as 
Mushai.  Tlie  allventure  of  Yoseph  with  Potiphar's  wife 
is  almost  literally  taken  from  the  famous  romance  of  "the 
Brothers,'*  composed  to  amuse  the  crown-prince,  son  of 
Meneptah  or  Mcnephtha  1 1.,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus, 
This  romance  must  have  been  familiar  to  Moshai,  who 
stood  high  in  Meneptah's  court.  The  whole  story  of 
Yoseph  may,  therefore,  possibly  have  been  a  contribution 
from  the  pen  of  "Moses"  himself,  to  the  mass  of  talcs 
which  was  long  afterwards  arranged  and  edited  by  the 
unknown  scribe  or  scribes  of  Solomon's' court.  It  is  a 
singular  instance  of  the  inverted  mode  of  reasoning  caused 


'  Even  the  Stventy,  Ihe  Icamed  Jews  whom  Ptolemy  Philjuldplius,  neafly  Ihrcc 
centuries  before  ClirUt,  empluyiij  to  tramiiUte  the  Hebrew  Bible  into  Greek,  found  tt 
ntcctoary,  —  no  doubt  from  their  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  records, —  to  reduce  the 
period  of  Ihcir  race'?  stay  in  Eg>T»t.  from  the  Jour  centurits  of  the  lext  they  were 
transhiing,  to  vrtthin  two  ccntiine^  and  a  <juaner  1  **  Four  hundred  and  thirty  yean  " 
IS  the  Icn>;lh  i)f  the  Eijyplian  captivity  or  residence  as  given  in  "  £xodu»"  (xli.  ^o). 
This  period  the  Sr]>tuak;int  trantlatun  boldly  took  the  liberty  of  halvlngt  maUog  it 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  yean* ! 

■  The  chief  queen  of  "Solomon,"  U  may  be  rtmenbered,  vas  a  daughter  of  the 
contemporary  Pharaoli. 
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by  early  prepossessions,  that  the  learned  and  eminent 
Kgyptolagist  HrUjjsch-Hey,  wiio  never  dreams  of  doubting 
the  originality  of  the  "Brothers"  tale,  should  neverthe- 
less see  in  it  a  "confirmation"  of  the  story  of  Joseph  1 
It  has  been  already  stated  as  proven,  that  "Moses" 
coUld  not  possibly  have  written  Genesis  as  a  whole;  — 
great  part  of  the  mythological  matter  being  ChaUlacan, 
Persian  and  Phosnician,  and  numerous  names  of  persons 
and  places  introduced  which  had  no  existence  in  the  period 
of  Moshai.  That  this  leader,  (and  the  Hebrews  must  have 
had  some  such  leader  in  their  Exodus,)  contributed  the 
main  outlines  of  the  religion  and  polity,  and  also  some 
literary  fragments  which  were  woven  into  the  composition 
by  the  ultimate  editors,  is  highly  probable.  Moshai  is 
said  to  have  been  brought  up  by  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh. 
Though  this  "daughter"  is  a  problematical  personage,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  statement  at  least  establishes 
the  probability  that  he  was  a  youth  in  Mcneptah's  court, 
perhaps  a  companion  of  the  young  prince.  There  are  two 
ways  of  accounting  for  the  similarity  of  the  stories  of  the 
"Brothers"  and  of  "Joseph,"  —  one,  that,  —  "Joseph" 
and  his  adventures  being  real,  —  the  tale  of  the  "Broth- 
ers" was  written  in  imitation  of  his  well-known  adventure 
with  the  wife  of  "  Potiphar,"  —  and  the  other,  thai,  — the 
"Brothers  "  story  being  familiar  to  the  well-educated  He- 
brews in  Mcneptah's  reign,  —  Moshai  or  some  subsequent 
Hebrew  writer  in  composing  the  history  of  "Joseph," 
interwove  in  the  composition,  to  give  it  additional  grace 
and  interest,  an  adventure  similar  to  that  which  he  had 
reatl  in  the  story  of  the  "Brothers."  The  former  suppo- 
sition is  liable  to  the  objection,  that  if  the  "Brothers" 
lale  were  founded  on  an  actual  fact  in  Egyptian  histor)', 
—  that  fact  being  the  life-stor^-  of  Yoseph,  —  we  ouglit  to 
find  some  Egj'ptian  historical  or  monumental  record  of 
that  fact  in  their  histor)*,  —  that  life-story.  There  should 
be  some  original,  as  a  basis  for  the  imitation.  No  such 
record  has  ever  been  discovered.     The  second  supposition 
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is  encumbered  with  no  such  difficulty  ;  is  a  simple  and 
natural  explanation,  and  one  which  would  be  adopted 
critically  in  the  case  of  any  similar  composition  not  sup- 
posed to  be  '* sacred"  or  taboo. 

Since  Champollion's  discovery  of  the  key  to  the  hiero- 
glyphic writing,  {together  with  the  similar  discoveries  tn 
the  hieratic  and  demotic  characters,)  the  attention  of 
E|;yptoIogists  has  been  eagerly,  intensely,  and  (not  to  say 
atixionsiy,  but)  cotifidctttly  directed  to  the  inscriptions,  in 
the  expectation  of  finding  in  them  some  confirmation  '  of 
a  narrative  dear  to  our  hearts  from  our  childhood,  not 
only  from  its  intrinsic  poetry  and  beauty,  but  from  an 
early-implanted  theological  conviction  that  our  "salva- 
tion," (i.e.  welfare  after  dcath^  somehow  depends  on  un- 
hesitating belief  in  its  perfect  accuracy. 

Now  "Joseph"  was  not  only,  (as  we  read,)  Zapnat-panc- 
akh,  (Zaphnath-paaneah,)  —  governor  of  the  Sethroitic 
nonic,  and  major-domo  of  Pharaoh's  household,  —  but  the 
monarch  had  made  him,  according  to  Genesis,  his  Wceroy, 
—  "ruler  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,"  (xli.  43);  —  *'Only 
in  the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou,"  (40);  "Without 
thee  shall  no  man  lift  up  his  hand  or  foot  in  all  the  land 
of  Egypt,"  (44).  According  to  the  same  authority,  he 
continued  in  the  greatest  favor,  power,  and  influence,  all 
his  life,  and  was  moreover,  the  inventor  of  that  notable 
and  most  characteristic,  (of  the  eariy  Hebrew,)  device,  for 
immensely  increasing  the  power  of  the  munarchs,  whereby 
the  Egyptians  were  led  to  sell  or  mortgage  their  lands, 
(through  pressure  of  famine,)  to  the  king  for  his  stored-up 
corn,  and  then.  —  through  inability  to  redeem  them,  —  to 
forfeit  them  into  his  hands,  so  that  he  became  the  owner 
of  the  soil,  —  nay,  of  the  people  themselves  ;  —  a  good  old 
plan,  which,  (or  something  very  like  it,)  continues  or  con- 
tinued  in  vogue  in   that  favored  country  to  a  late  day. 

■  If  the  UteraHruik  of  Biblical  lumtivc  t»  to  be  assumutf  vt/AffHt  argnmu-M/,  u 
t  religious  dogma,  whence  so  urgent  a  demand  for  its  "  confirmaihH  "  f  Those  who 
delight  in  "  oontirtnation  "  betray  their  doubL 
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This  was  certainly  a  vast  improvement,  (from  the  early- 
Hcbrcw  point  of  view,)  on  the  plan  of  the  simple-hearted 
Egyptian  of  Apopi's  early  time,  who  left  it  on  record  on 
his  tomb  that  with  his  storcd-corn  he  p'ahiitonsly  "fed 
the  hungry  in  time  of  famine."  Yoscph  too,  "fed  the 
hungry,"  if  the  hungry  had  land  (and  their  own  bodies) 
to  throw  into  his  master's  hands  in  the  bargain.  He 
"fed  the  hungry," — but  exacting  in  return  hundred- 
fold compensation  in  land,  and  their  own  poor  selves  to 
boot. 

Was  it  to  have  been  expected,  — nay,  is  it  likely,  —  that 
so  glorious,  important,  and  quite  indispensable  a  person- 
age and  viceroy  should  have  left  no  irace  whatever  on  his 
master's  or  on  any  other  Egyptian  monuments.'  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  to  have  been  expected, — yet  su^h  is  the 
very  disappointing  fact.  "Joseph's"  name  and  reputation 
rest  soUiy  on  the  "  Genesis  "  narrative. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  after  unpopularity  of  the 
Hebrews,  resulting  from  the  tremendous  catastrophe  of 
the  Red  Sea,  (equally  unknown  to  Egyptian  record,)  which 
in  their  cause  swallowcd-up  the  Pharaoh,  his  court  and 
army»  —  (after  the  "angel  "  had  already  slain  all  the  "first- 
born children,") — caused  the  careful  obliteration  from  the 
monuments  and  papyri  of  all  reference  to  Yoseph,  a  mem- 
ber of  that  hated  race.  Such  obliteration  was  practised 
with  great  pains  and  care  in  the  case  of  Khou-en-aten,  the 
king  who  tried  lo  establish  the  worship  of  the  sun's  disk  in 
place  of  the  regular  cult,  and  whose  records  the  priests, 
hating  him  cordially  in  consequence,  did  their  best  to  an- 
nihilate. So  little  successful  was  the  attempt,  that  we 
now  know  as  much  of  him  as  of  any  of  the  Pharaohs 
before  and  after  him.  But  no  one  suspects  any  obliter- 
ated monuments  of  Yoscph.  There  is  not  even  the  sus- 
picion of  a  trace  of  him.  As  far  as  Egyptian  record 
is  concerned,  "Joseph"  is  not  even  "the  shadow  of  a 
shade." 

Nothing  in  all  literature  is  more  beautiful  and  affecting 
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than  "Joseph's"  interviews  with  his  family;' — indeed, 
the  \\hole  poem  is  a  marvellous  one,  —  an  episode  which 
forms  a  grand  termination  to  the  book, —  1  might  almost 
say  the  epic,  —  of  Genesis. 

In  chap,  xlix,  (24,)  —  in  the  "prophecy  of  Jacob,"  — 
is  to  be  seen  the  reason  why  the  name  of  the  father  o( 
the  "Messiah"  tftusf  be  "  yoscph."  "Jacob"  says:  — 
'•  From  thence,"  i.e.  frotn  "  yoseph^"  'Ms  the  shiphcni^ 
the  stone  of  Israel ;"  —  i.e.,  according  to  the  Rabbins,  the 
Messiah.'  The  later  predominance  of  the  great  tribe  of 
Yehudah  or  "Judah."  over  the  other  tribes,  made  it  im- 
possible that  the  Messiah  should  spring  from  cither  Eph- 
raim  or  Manasseh,  the  two  tribes  supposed  to  represent 
"Joseph  ;"  —  he  must  be  of  the  "  royal  "  tribe  of  "  Judah." 
The  only  way,  then,  by  which  this  bit  of  the  "prophecy," 
that  of  his  coming  from  "yoscph,'^  could  be  "fulfilled," 
was.  by  a  quibble,  —  to  make  the  name  of  his  actual  or 
earthly /rtM^r,  —  "  ycscph."  Thus  he  could  at  once  be  of 
the  "royal  house"  of  David,  and  come  from  "Joseph." 

This  eaily  "prophecy"  certainly  never  meant  to  indi- 
cate "Judah."  —  the  fourth  son  of  the  despised  or  "hated" 
Leah,  —  but  Yoseph,  the  favorite  and  long  the  youngest 
son,  —  one  of  the  two  youngest,  the  sons  of  the  beloved 
and  long-barren  Rachel, — as  the  ancestor  of  the  prom- 
ised "Shepherd"  or  "Deliverer."  Verse  10  has  been 
incorrectly  translated.     The  true  reading  is  now  conceded 

*  See  Bnigsch.  "  History  of  Egypt,"  also"  Aun  dcm  Orient,"  by  lome  author,  fitr 
Ihe  edict  wliemby  Menc|iti:i  the  Fii>t,  .1  prcdwc^siM-  o(  him  of  the  Exoduv  inxtuJ 
the  Shosu  lrlbe«  on  hiit  border,  who  had  ther«lofore  been  excluded  b^  the  fortified  liAe 
uf  post».  And  whu  may  be  supposed  ki  include  that  remnant  uf  the  Hebrews  rcpic- 
Scnted  ill  GencitU  under  the  clurictcr  ut  the  fumity  tt/  J,tiefh,  to  enter  E^)^)!  and 
dwell  in  the  Selhrnitic  mtme,  N<»rlh-castem  Delia,  the  "Giwhen  "  of  Cene^u,  "  under 
the  prritection  uf  Pharaoh,  who  ts  a  son  to  all  nations." 

'  It  is  by  no  incanji  dear,  h'»wevcr.  that  these  cxpresMotn  really  rrfer  to  the 
M(.-<t!iiah,  or  tu  "  Chrinl ; "  —  on  the  contrary,  they  evidently  refer  to  the  "  Deliverer  ** 
Vtfh<»hua,  lloithea  nr  "Joshua,"  whi>  was  ol  the  tribe  of  "  Ephraini^"  (Num.  »iii.  ».) 
and  consequently  descended  from  the  favorite  younger  ton  iti  "  Jotcph."  This  b 
one  of  the  many  inhtaricci  in  which  Jc«*'i.th  and  Chri^htian  authon>  have,  from  an 
earlv  period,  vretUJ  tlie  plain  meaning  of  llehrew  "prophecies,"  to  ttulcc  tlictn 
applicable  to  the."  Messiah, "  and  tu  Vaisbooa  as  the  Mcs&iali.  I  shall  licreaftcx 
revert  tu  "Joseph"  i»  name  uf  CUii»t'>  puiati%e  fatlicr. 
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to  be,  "The  jcc//r^  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor ///<■ 
ruler's  staff  from  between  his  feet,  until  thou  come  to 
Shiluh;"  —  that  is,  the  rule  or  sceptre  of  Judah  shall 
extend  as  far  as  to  Shihk,  (Judg.  xxi.  12,  etc.,)  a  well- 
known  town  or  village  in  Shemiiel's  days.  "And  unto 
him,"  that  is»  unto  yudah,  "sliall  the  gathering  of  the 
people  be,"  —  in  other  words,  Judah  shall  be  the  most 
numerous  of  the  tribes,  —  which  '\X' zuas  in  David's  and 
Solomon's  times.  This  correction  makes  the  subsequent 
verses,  —  unintelligible  if  applied  to  the  "Messiah,"  — 
perfectly  intelligible.  "  Binding  his  foal  unto  the  vine. 
and  his  ass's  colt  unto  the  choice  vine;  he  washed  his 
garments  in  wine,  and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes," 
etc.,  are  obviously  figures,  {and  very  happy  ones,)  of  the 
extreme  fertility  of  the  ynda^an  vituyanU,  the  allotment 
of  "Judah."  It  is  equally  plain  that  this  part  of  the 
"  prophecy  "  could  not  have  been  composed  until  after  the 
settianeut  of  the  tribes  in  Palestine.  The  favorite  iuci- 
dent  of  a  younger  son  taking  precedence  of  his  elder 
brother,  is  once  more  repeated  in  "Jacob's"  preference 
of  "Ephraim  "  to  "  Manasseh." 

It  is  very  striking  to  observe  the  conformity  to  Eg)'p- 
tian  customs  indicated  in  chaps,  xlix.  and  1.  "Joseph" 
divines  with  a  cup  as  did  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  the 
embalmment  of,  and  mourning  for,  "Israel"  and  "Joseph" 
are  strictly  Egyptian. 

The  invitation  into  EgA'pt  of  the /nw/Ty  of  "Joseph*' 
is  probably  an  allegory  of  the  real  invitation  by  Mene- 
ptah  I.  to  the  Shasu  tribes  on  the  border,  to  settle  in 
E;.;ypt.  This  colonization  disposed  of  the  balance  of  the 
Hebrew  nomads,  re-uniting  them  in  "Goshen." 
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CHAPTER   XI. 


THE  HEBREWS  IN  EGVPT.- MOSHAI  AND  THE  EXODUS. 

The  second  of  the  Hebrew  sacred  books,  "Exodus/' 
whether  or  no  it  be  by  the  same  compiler  as  "  Genesis," 
certainly  exhibits,  at  least  to  the  point  where  the  Hebrews 
leave  Egypt,  a  great  falling-off  in  literary  merit  in  com- 
parison with  the  latter.  Its  chief  characteristic  is  enor- 
mous exaggeration  of  the  scanty  framework  of  facts  about 
which  the  legendary  envelope  has  incrusted  itself ;  an 
exaggeration  designed  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the 
Hebrew  race. 

den.  xlvi.  26  says:  —  "All  the  souls  that  came  with 
Jacob  into  Egypt,  ivkich  came  out  of  his  hins^  besides 
Jacob's  sons'  wives,  all  the  souls  were  threescore  and 
six;" 

(27)  "  And  the  sons  of  Joseph,  which  were  born  him  in 
Egypt,  were  two  souls:  all  the  souls  of  the  house  of  yacob^ 
which  came  into  Egypt,  were  threescore  and  ten." 

The  favorite  <5r  sacred  number,  seventy,  is  made  up  by 
adding  to  the  sixty-six  children,  grandchildren,  and  great- 
grandchildren, (eleven  sons,  one  daughter,  forty-nine 
grandsons,  four  great -grandsons,  and  one  granddaughter,) 
who  "came  out  of  yaco&'s  /oius"  and  entered  Egypt  with 
him,  —  "Joseph"  and  his  two  sons,  who  were  already 
there,  au^i  "  yacod"  himself  who  may,  perhaps,  properly 
be  numbered  with  the  *' house  of  yacob.'*  13ut  the  "Exo- 
dus" compiler,  in  copying  ''Genesis,"  (and  this  copying, 
in  itself,  is  some  indication  of  another  hand  at  work,) 
sets  out  with  the  obvious  blunder  of  saying,  (chap.  i.  5,) 
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"All  the  souls  that  came  out  of  ihe  loins  of  Jacob  were 
seventy  souls,"  whereas  ihe  whole  number  of  tiesccndants 
of  the  three  generations,  including  two  who  died  in  "Ca- 
naan," is  seventy-one,  of  whom  sixty-nine  entered  Egypt. 
He  next  commits  a  preposterous  exaggeration  in  verses 
7.  8,  9.  in  making  the  offspring  of  these  seventy  people, 
in  five  or  at  most  six  generations,  —  (between  *'  Kohath," 
<^nc  of  the  seventy^  and  '*  Moses  "  and  "  Aaron,"  whom  he 
makes  his  grandsons,  chap.  vi.  iS-30,  there  were  on/y 
two  generations,)  —  already, — at  Moses' birth,  - — outnum* 
her  tlte  population  of  Egypt,  an  empire,  which,  taking  the 
low  estimate  of  Lepsius,  had  already  enjoyed  a  settled 
and  historic  civilization  for  twenty-five  hundred  years. 

(7)  "And  the  cnildrcn  of  Israel  were  fruitful,  and  in- 
creased abundantly,  and  multiplied,  and  waxed  exceeding 
mighty  ;  and  the  land  was  fit  led  with  tlum. 

(8)  "  Now  there  arose  up  a  new  king  over  Egypt, 
whicl)  knew  not  Joseph. 

(9)  "And  he  said  unto  his  people,  Behold,  the  people 
of  the  children  of  Israel  are  more  and  mightier  than  toe** 
Now  the  Eg}'ptians  at  this  time  must  have  numbered 
many  millions.' 

VVc  need  not  pause  to  inquire  of  the  apologists  by  what 
miracle  this  incredible  increase  was  effected ;  whether 
Yahvc  shortened  the  period  of  gestation  of  the  Hebrew 
women,  or  enabled  them  to  produce  young  in  masses, 
like  fish;  —  but  it  will  be  well  to  examine  other  state- 
ments of  the  authors  of  "Genesis"  and  "Exodus,"  rela- 
tive "to  Hebrew  fertility,  to  see  how  they  tally  with  this 
one. 

The  number  of  the  sons  of  Yabakobh's  sons,  given  in 
Genesis,  {xlvi.  S-27.)  appears  to  be  intended  to  comprise 
the  whole  number  to  which  they  were  parents,  —  whether 
born  before  or  after  the  entry  into  Egypt.     This  is  ren- 


■  Memphis  and  "hundrediptted  Thebes"  bad  lonf;  been  built,  and  were  little  lest 
than  Babylon  in  ivize ;  many  other  Lirge  cities  studded  itte  vaJley  uf  the  NUe,  which 
teemed  with  a  deiue  agricullurai  pvpuhtioo. 
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dered  plain  by  the  fact  that  ten  sons  are  set  down  to 
*'  Benjamin,"  as  formini^  part  of  the  seventy  "souls  of  the 
house  of  Jacob,  which  came  into  Egypt."  Yet  "  Renja- 
min'*  is  described  as  a  iad  at  the  time  of  the  entry  into 
Egypt,  (see  speech  of  Yehiidah,  xliv.  18-34).  His  sons 
must  therefore  have  been  reckoned  as  still  "in  his  loins," 
and  thus  coming  with  him  into  Egypt,  though  born  after 
his  arrival.  No  f7i'/if/f//tf//rf/ children  are  given  to  Reuben, 
Simeon,  or  Levi,  in  the  Lcvite  genealogj^  of  the  Exodus, 
Exod,  vi.  14-25. 

Two  ivomen  are  mentioned  by  name  amon;^  the  "sev- 
enty," (this  number  ifu'/miin^  Ynhakobh  in  one  account,^ 
including  only  his  offspring  in  the  other) ;  —  two  women 
only,  to  sixty-eight  men.  This  siig^gesls  a  Procriistes-Iike 
adjustment  of  the  list  to  the  needs  of  the  sacred  number 
seventy ;  this  number  was  "all,"  we  are  told,  that  "came 
out  of  the  loins  of  Jacob,*'  "all  the  souls"  of  the  "house 
of  Jacob." 

Yisrael  himself  has  twelve  sons  '  and  one  daughter;  in 
the  second  generation,  "  Reuben  "  has  four  sons  ;  Simeon, 
six  ;  Levi,  three  ;  Judah  five,  though  he  brings  only  three 
with  him,  two  having  been  "killed"  by  Yahve  in  "Ca- 
naan" because  they  "displeased"  him;  Issachar,  four; 
ZcbuUm,  three  ;  Gad,  seven  ;  Asher,  five  children,  includ- 
ing one  daughter  ;  Joseph,  two  sons  ;  Benjamin,  ten  sons  ; 
Dan,  one  son,  and  Naphtali,  four  sons.  Shaul  is  Simeon's 
son  "by  a  Canaanitish  woman  ;"  Pharez,  Judah's  illegiti- 
mate son  by  Tamar.  Altogether  fifty-four  children  in 
the  second  generation; — average  to  each  izmWy^  fotir 
and  a  luiif.  In  the  third  generation,  (see  Lcvite  gene- 
alogy,) Gershon  has  two   sons;    Kohath   four   sons,  and 


1  It  hju  been  sugi;e»led,  wUh  much  ptotubilitjr,  that  lli'is  oiimher,  fnthv,  witb  aa 
adrlitlona]  itne.  vole  from  a  "sun-myth"  of  time-division*  ;  —  the  solar  yew  of  thir- 
teen lunar,  twelve  calendar  months,  —  and  the  heavens,  with  their  twelve  divbiftu  «{ 
the  i^diacal  sign*. :  —  which  were  mctaplwricslty  styled  the  "  toiu  "  of  Ifie  "  bcavea- 
fathcr,"  now  become  pcrvmificd  In  Viwacl.  Compare  the  figure*  under  which  the 
trlbei  are  described  In  the  "  prophecy  o(  Israel," —with  the  several  "sign*."  The 
myth  came  from  Phoenicia  witii  the  name. 
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Mcrari  two  sons.  As  wc  are  not  here  restricted  by  the 
statement  that  these  were  *'^//  the  souls"  of  their 
"houses,"  we  may  suppose  an  equal  number  of  unnamed 
daughters,  say  sixteen  souls  to  the  three  families;  aver- 
ajje,  a  little  over  five.  In  the  fourth  generation.  Amram, 
Izhar,  and  Uzziel  have  the  same  number  of  children, 
among  them,  with  the  same  average  of  five,//wj,  to  the 
generation. 

In  the  fifth  generation,  Aaron.  Moses,  and  Korah  have 
nine  sons  between  them,  giving,  with  the  allowance  of  an 
equal  number  of  daughters,  the  average  of  six  children 
per  family  to  this  generation.  Thus,  in  one  prominent 
family,  while  the  first  generation  was  represented  to  be 
of  the  exceptionally  large  number  of  thirteen  souls,  (born 
in  polygamy^)  the  next  three  generations  were  of  under  jive 
souis  eacK  on  the  average^  and  the  fifth  of  six  souls  ;  —  or, 
about  the  usual  average  of  human  generation,  save  where 
polygamy  is  largely  practised.  And  it  will  be  observed, 
that  although  the  age  was  a  polygamous  one,  a  race  held  in 
slavery  such  as  that  to  which  the  Hebrews  were  subjected, 
is  not  likely  to  indulge  in  polygamy,  unless  compelled  to 
it  by  their  masters,  of  which  we  read  nothing. 

Taking  the  above  average  of  five,  and  supposing,  (what 
is  not  at  all  likely  to  have  been  the  case,)  that  all  the  chit- 
drtn  lived  and  had  childreuy  and  remembering  thai,  —  as 
the  Hebrews  must  marry  among  themselves,'  and  Hebrew 
daughters  as  a  rule  became  the  wives  of  Hebrew  young 
men,  —  wc  should  only  reckon  the  //rt^ of ^tr  families,  (or 
an  average  of  two  and  a  half,)  to  arise  from  each  single 
family  ii»  each  generation,  —  we  find  that  from  the  fifty- 
four  children,  (all,  but  one.  male,)  of  "Jacob's"  twelve  sons, 
- — the  second  generation,  —  (who  could  not  have  married 


'  The  iturriages  of  "  Joseph,"  saM  to  be  tn  the  high  position  of  viceroy  of  Egypt, 
and  of  "  &I0HS,"  who  in  "  Midtao ''  was  far  away  from  his  Hebrew  kiDdietl,  must  t>e 
rcgatdcil  a%  exceptional  ca^u,  The  other  ttiarria^et  mentioned  arc  of  Hcl)rcw»  to 
Hebrews.  The  avt-ra^e  number  of  diitdrcn  to  the  generation,  above  given,  u  not 
increased  by  the  louder  genealogies  in  Num.  xxvt.,  etc 
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Egj'ptiaiis,  and  must  have  had  female  first-cousins,  iinmen- 
tioned  in  Genesis,  to  wed,)  —  there  shotdd  have  sprung,  in 
the  third  generation,  370  souls  or  135  families^  the  young 
people  all  marrying  these  unnamed  first  cousins.  From 
these  135  families,  in  the  fourth  generation,  there  should 
have  sprung  in  like  manner  675  souls,  or,  (in  round  num- 
bers,) 340  i'amilies.  From  3^0  families,  in  the  fifth  gener- 
ation, there  should  have  sprung  1,700  souls  in  all,  or  S50 
families.  Careful  calculation  shows  that,  on  the  average, 
there  arc  about  four  generations  in  each  century.  Only  a 
single  member  of  the  sixth  generation,  ('*  Phinehas,'*)  is 
mentioned  in  the  Levite  genealogy  in  Exodus,  as  taking 
part  in  the  march  from  Egypt; — and  the  second  genera- 
tion was  not  complete  when  the  cnti7  of  "Jacob's"  sons 
into  Egypt  took  place,  as  "  IJenjamin."  "the  lad/'  could 
not  have  been  married.  Allowing  however,  twenty  years 
for  the  completion  of  this  generation,  and  an  average 
of  thirty  years  between  generations,  and  we  get  only  140 
years*  for  the  length  of  their  stay.  On  the  very  large 
allowance  of  forty  years  for  completing  the  second  genera- 
tion, and  the  same  average  period  between  the  succeeding 
generations,  we  arrive  at  two  centuries  as  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  length  of  their  abode  in  E^pt.  The  sixth 
generation  could  barely  have  been  completed,  most  of  its 
members  being  children,  and  but  very  few  of  marriageable 
age.  Supposing  the  whole  of  the  fourth  generation,  (675 
souls,)  and  one-half  of  the  third  to  be  still  living  at  the 
lime  of  the  Exodus,  —  a  very  liberal  supposition,  —  and 
we  have,  by  adding  these  numbers  (810  souls)  to  the  1,700 
of  the  fifth  generation,  2.510  adults.  To  this  add,  for  the 
children  forming  the  sixth  generation,  five  limes  850,— 
the  number  of  the  families  of  the  fifth  generation,^ or 
4,250  children,  and  we  get  6,760  souls  as  the  grand  total 
to  which,  on  the  showing  of  the  genealogies,  (heir  num- 
ber of    generations,   and    the  average    rate   of   increase 


1  Instead  of  four  hundred  and  tbiny  yean  u  In  Exud.  xiL  40. 
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whicli  ihey  dcveiop,  the  "children  of  Israel"  should  have 
amounted  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  without  any  allow- 
ance for  persons  dying  unmarried. 

This  was  a  poor  handful  to  put  in  competition  with  the 
millions  of  Egypt,  —  yet,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  compiler  of  "Exodus,"  they  outnumbered  them. 

There  is  a  ludicrous  contrast  between  the  teeming;  mul- 
titude of  expectant  mothers  which  his  statement  requires 
to  be  imagined,  and  the  pitiful  pair  of  overworked  "mid- 
wives"  who  were  their  sole  dependence  for  aid  in  the 
labors  of  deliver)'.  "Which  the  name  of  the  one  was 
Shiphrah  and,  the  name  of  the  other  Puah,"  says  v.  15, 
Still  more  ludicrous  is  the  picture  of  the  mighty  Pharaoh 
"speaking  unto  the  midwivcs  "  to  get  them  to  do  his  little 
job  for  him  and  murder  all  the  male  infants.  The  climax 
is  reached  when  the  "midwives"  put  off  the  great  king  and 
frustrate  his  bloody  purpose  by  the  "gross  and  palpable" 
lie,  that  "the  Hebrew  women  are  not  as  the  Egyptian 
women;  for  they  arc  lively,  and  arc  delivered  ere  the 
midwivcs  come  in  unto  them  "  (v.  19)!  And  so  Pharaoh 
is  balked,  and  the  "people"  go  on  "multiplying,"  and 
Yahvi'  gives  each  pious  midwife  a  "house"  for  her 
pains ! 

This  whole  invention  is  puerile  and  unworthy  of  the 
"Arabian  Nights"  Entertainments."  The  fact  of  the  He- 
brews and  other  Semitic  slaves  building  the  towns  of  Pi- 
Tum  and  Rameses  for  Ramses  H.,  is,  however,  the  grain 
of  truth  in  chap.  i. 

Chapter  ii.    We  now  come  to  the  first  real  and  historical 


■  The  Hebrew  God,  who  rewards  the  midwivcs,  though  in  thU  place  not  specially 
lunted.  is  aftmA'ardft  fully  identilied  u  Valivi  or  Vchovah,  (chap.  vi.  3).  Tho  latter 
pasuge,  howo'cr,  b  on«  t»'  ihc  JiihveUik  compiler,  who  probably  wrote  in  the  reign 
of  Solvtnon.  The  mtdwKc  legend,  by  iu  fctyle,  is  of  early  date,  but  Inferior  in  dignity 
to  the  umtUrly  early  legend*  used  in  the  compilation  of  "Geneitft;"  —  the  grand 
st)-|e  of  which  book  may  be  due  to  the  great  Shemucl,  though  it5  arrajigenicDt  and 
annotation  are  b)-  his  later  kchooL  The  Ehych  parage,  (iU.  14,)  in  which  the  runie 
of  Cod  xh  declared  to  be  "  I  am,"  a»  in  the  Egyptian  A'lv^  fu  Nuk,  has  probubly 
descended  from  the  tim«  of  Moihai ;— perhaps  he  himself  preserved  this  grand 
Eormula. 
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character  in  the  Hebrew  story,  —  Messu,  Masu,  or  Moshai. 
The  story  of  his  birth  is,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
legendary.  The  pitch-daubed  ark  is  the  Egyptian  tUeb^ 
the  Phoinician  thebak  or  tevah,  but  the  rest  of  the  story 
of  "Moses  in  the  bulrushes"  is  evidently  borrowed  from 
the  much  earlier  legend  of  king  Sargon,  which  the  He- 
brews had  known  in  Chalda^a.  The  Sargon -bulrush  story 
is  as  follows  {Smith's  "Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis," 
Sayce's  cd.»  319) :  — 

"Sargina  or  Sargon  I.,  (vas  a  Babylonian  monarch  who  reigned  in 
the  city  of  Agan^  about  IJ.C,  1800.  The  name  of  Sargon  signifies 
the  right,  tnic,  or  legitimate  king,  and  may  have  been  assumed  on  his 
ascending  the  throne.  iJargoii  was  probably  of  obscure  onj^in,  and 
hence  the  myth  that  attached  itself  to  him  in  later  popular  belief.  This 
curiouii  story  is  found  on  iragmenls  of  tablets  from  Kouyunjik,  and 
reads  as  follows :  — 

1.  '' '  Sargina  the  powerful  king,  the  king  of  Agan£  am  I. 

2.  *"  My  mother  was  a  princess,  my  father  1  did  not  kaow; — a 
brother  of  my  father  chose  the  mountains. 

3.  " '  In  the  city  of  Azuplranu,  which  by  the  side  cf  the  river  Eu- 
phrates is  situated, 

4.  " '  My  mother  the  princess  conceived  me ;  in  an  inaccessible  place 
she  brought  me  forth. 

5.  "  *  She  placed  mc  in  a  basket  of  rushes ;  wtdi  bitumen  my  exit 
she  sealed  up. 

6.  " '  She  launched  me  on  the  river  which  did  not  drown  me. 

7.  " '  The  river  carried  me,  to  Akki  the  irrigator  It  brought  me. 

8.  '"Akki  the  irrigator  in  tenderness  of  bowels  lifted  me  up; 
91  '• '  Akki  the  irrigator  as  his  child  brought  me  up, 

10.  *■ '  Akki  the  irrigator  as  his  woudman  set  mc, 

11.  •  "  And  in  my  woodmanship  Istar  loved  me,' "  etc. 

The  floating  cradle,  ark,  or  basket,  sealed  with  bitumen, 
—  the  bulrushes,  —  the  mother  who  sets  the  infant  afloat 
on  the  river,  are  the  same  in  both  stories.  The  princess 
who  loves  and  adopts  the  infant  Moshai  as  her  son.  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  goddess  Istar,  usually  called  "the  prin- 
cess," who  loves  Sargon. 

The  name  Mosh^  (ni'sheh)  or  Moshai  is  the  Hebrew 
word   signifying  "drawn-out,"  (see  etymology  in  v.   10,) 
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and  it  may  be  for  this  reason  that  the  early  story-tellers 
or  the  compiler  of  Exodus  applied  this  ancient  stock-stor)' 
to  their  hero,  whose  real  name,  however,  would  appear 
to  have  been  the  Egyptian  Messu  or  Masu,  signifying 
"child."  Several  Messus  are  recorded  in  Egyptian  ar- 
chives, one  of  them,  —  a  very  important  person,  —  living 
in  the  very  reign  of  Mcncptah  II.,  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus.  This  Messu  is  entitled  on  monuments  of  that 
reign,  ** Viceroy  of  Ethiopia."  If  this  Messu  be  indeed 
the  Moshai  of  the  Exodus,  we  see  at  once  why  the  imagi- 
nary "Joseph"  is  made  a  "viceroy."  A  fact  from  the 
real  hero's  life  has  been  borrowed  to  deck  the  fictitious 
one.  (Even  if  Moshai  himself  wrote  the  legend  of  Yosepli, 
he  might  naturally  attribute  to  the  ideal  hero  a  rank  equal 
to  his  own.)  But  was  Messu  the  viceroy,  really  Moshai 
the  Hebrew  leader,  or  no  ? 

There  is  nothing  on  the  monuments  to  indicate  that  he 
was.  But  the  remarkable  story  which  Josephus  narrates 
about  "  Moses,"  and  which  he,  presumably,  got  from 
Egyptian  sources,  certainly  goes  some  way  as  evidence 
of  this  identity.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Josephus 
applied  to  "Moses"  the  story  of  Messu  which  he  got 
from  the  monuments,  by  pure  "guess-work,"  —  by  an 
unfounded  conjecture.  But  none  of  the  features  of  the 
circumstantial  story  which  Josephus  tells  about  "Moses," 
are  recorded  on  the  monuments  of  Messu,  save  the  bare 
fact  of  the  viceroyalty.  Would  Josephus  then,  usually 
a  careful  and  reliable  writer,  invent  this  long  story  of 
events  in  the  life  of  "Moses"?  Josephus,  a  Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews,  a  Pharisee  of  high  lineage,  priestly  and 
royal,  an  Esspnc,  "of  the  strailest  sect,"  would  have  felt 
much  more  strongly  than  we  do,  the  inconsistency  of  his 
story  with  "  Exodus,"  and  on  this  account,  we  may  infer, 
would  not  have  ventured  to  tell  it  without  strong  reasons 
for  belief  in  its  truth. 

The  monuments  do  not  contradict  the  story  of  Josephus. 
But  they  give  no  indication  that  Messu  was  a  Hebrew, 
still  less  that  he  led  the  Hebrews  out  of  Egy^t. 
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The  stor)'  of  Joscphus  is  that  "  Moses,"  when  a  young 
man,  led  an  Egyptian  army  against  Kthiopia,  and  besieged 
the  capital  of  that  country.  Meroe.  When  great  diffi- 
culty was  found  in  taking  the  city,  by  the  assistance  of 
Tharbc,  a  princess  of  the  country,  xvho  had  seen  and 
loved  "  Moses,"  a  way  to  enter  it  by  the  river  was  shown 
him  ;  availing  himself  of  this,  he  took  the  place,  reduced 
the  country,  and  afterwards,  out  of  gratitude,  married  the 
princess.  This  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
position  of  Messu  as  viceroy  of  Ethiopia,  recorded  on 
the  monuments,  but  inconsistent  with  the  "Exodus** 
narrative  of  Moshai's  marriage  in  "  Midian." 

Moshai  however,  according  to  "Exodus,"  was  high  in 
the  Egyptian  court,  (the  adopted  son,  even,  we  are  told, 
of  the  Pharaoh's  daughter,)  and  "learned  in  all  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Egyptians."  This  high  court  position  would 
make  him  a  suitable  and  likely  person  for  the  appoint- 
ments of  general  and  viceroy.  It  would  also  give  him  a 
powerful  court  influence  which  Ke  might  use  in  favor  of 
the  afflicted  people  among  whom  he  was  born. 

This  court  influence  and  this  use  of  it,  are  again  fea- 
tures which  adorn  the  story  of  "Joseph." 

Mencptah  II.,  whose  reign  was  a  brilliant  one  in  a 
literary  point  of  view,  was  rather  unsuccessful  in  politics 
and  war.  He  was  obliged  to  contract  his  frontier  on  the 
Norlh-West.  through  the  persevering  attacks  of  his  Libyan 
neighbors,  though  a  great  victory  over  them  is  claimed 
for  him  by  his  monuments.  In  the  North-East,  the 
Semitic  populations,  who  had,  in  part,  come  into  the 
Sethroitic  nomc  through  the  invitation  of  his  ancestors, 
but  who  had  been  heavily  drafted  upon  for  .public  labor- 
ers by  Ramses  11.',  were  discontented,  as  we  know  from 
their  petition  to  the.  latter  for  relief,  and  also  from 
"Exodus."  Ramses  11.,  who  hoped  to  Egyptianize  these 
populations,  erected  a  temple  to  the  sun-god  of  their  cult, 
BaeU-Zai>una,  or   Baal-Zephon.'  at    Zoan   or   Tanis.     To 


*  Ba-el  or  lla-al  among  the  Hebrews,  (from  Ba  and  El,  11,  Ali, ^  —  commonly  reo- 
dered'^  the  Lord." 
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this  temple  he  presented  a  colossal  image  of  himself  which 
is  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  The  god,  he  identified, — 
(or  Zephon  or  Typhon  was  already  identified.)  —  with  the 
Egyptian  god  Set-ech  or  Set.  Meanwhile,  as  the  Semite 
drovers  and  slaves  were  still,  in  spite  of  this  little  flattery, 
running  a-way,  —  he  entered  into  an  extradition  treaty 
with  Cheiasar  king  of  the  Kheta,  who  bound  himself  to 
return  to  Ramses  all  fugitive  Egyptian  subjects  found  in 
his  dominions. 

Meneptah  II.  continued  a  certain  degree  of  conciliation 
toward  these  discontented  populations.  He  took  the  title 
"Worshipper  of  Sutech-lJaal  of  Tanis,"  and  "cut  the 
image  of  Baal  on  the  back  of  one  of  his  own  colossi  with 
the  figure  of  his  son  worshipping  before  it;" — (Lesley, 
"Man's  Origin  and  Destiny,"  see  also,  Jirugsch,  "Aus 
dcm  Orient  "). 

Such  small  concessions  of  course  could  do  little  toward 
appeasing  the  discontent  of  the  Semites  of  the  Selhroiiic 
nonie,  and  from  what  we  know  of  the  easy  and  peace- 
loving  disposition  of  this  prince,  —  his  vohtntarily  con- 
tracting his  north-western  frontier  rather  than  suffer  the 
annoyance  of  Libyan  incursions,  —  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  if  a  person  in  high  standing  at  court  like  Moshai, 
or  the  viceroy  of  Ethiopia  if  Moshai  were  indeed  identical 
with  Messu,  —  suggested  to  him  to  "let  go"  a  small 
and  discontented  tribe  in  the  North-East  who  were  that 
person's  kindred,  —  that  they  might  seek  their  fortunes 
in  the  land  of  their  origin,  —  the  good-natured,  cultivated, 
but  indolent  monarch  would  gladly  embrace  such  an  op- 
portunity of  getting  rid  of  a  standing  grievance. 

But  how  could  Messu,  Viceroy  of  Ethiopia,  be  identi- 
cal with  "Moses,  the  man  of  God,"-!- the  prophet,  the 
miracle-worker,  the  long-suffering,  self-sacrificing  leader, 
—  who  is  represented  to  have  led  the  rebellious  Hebrews 
(or  forty  years  through  the  desert,  only  to  die  at  last  in 
sight  of  the  "  promised  land  "  ? 

Why  did  he,  who  led  them  out  of  Egypt,  fail  to  lead 
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them  into  Kenahan  ?  Why  does  Yahvd  take  his  corpse 
and  bury  it  in  a  secret  place,  so  thai  "no  man  knoweth 
the  place  of  Moses'  burial  to  this  day"  ?  Why,  in  short, 
does  he  disappear?  He  never  entered  Kenahan.  Can 
he  never  have  left  Egypt  ? 

On  the  question  of  the  supposed  "forty  years*  "  wander- 
ings in  the  desert,  I  will  quote  from  Prufessor  Lesley's 
"Man's  Origin  and  Destiny,"  lecture  sixth,  the  following, 
as  well  expressing  a  portion  of  ihe  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  belief  in  it :  — 

"Coming  directly  from  the  land  of  hieroglyphic  writing  upon  stone, 
and  leartn'tl  in  the  art,  —  leading  a  jwople  who  hail  not  only  had 
memorial  sculpture  before  their  eyes  all  tl  ir  lifetime,  but  had  them- 
selves buih  up  the  walls  and  set  the  statues,  steles,  and  obelisks  which 
Iwre  descriptions  of  evtr)-  pul>lic  event,  is  it  not  an  incredible  snpj;o- 
silion  that  Moses  should  have  wrought  such  wonders,  traversed  such 
a  length  of  route,  encamped  beneath  the  granite  cliffs  of  the  penin- 
sula and  in  the  defiles  of  Mount  Hor  so  many  years,  without  Iea\-ing 
a  trace  of  his  existence,  a  line  of  writing,  a  letter,  a  scratch  to  aulhen* 
ticaic  his  story,  not  even  tlie  two  tablets  on  which  he  Is  said  to  have 
inscribed  his  decalogue.'  There  are  thousands  of  rude  figures  in  the 
valley  Mukatleb,  and  in  other  ravines  descending  from  Mount  Serbai, 
and  they  have  been  studied  carefully  by  a  multitude  of  scholars,  under 
the  strongest  temptation  to  make  them  dit  Mosaic,  but  it  has  not  been 
done.  No  Egyptologist  can  speak  with  patience  of  Mr.  Forster's 
book." 

In  short,  Moshai  seems  e.vtremely  mythical  and  unhis- 
torical  If  we  try  to  make  him  out  upon  the-  road  between 
Kgypt  and  Kenahan.  In  Egypt,  on  the  contrary,  we  find 
distinct  and  tangible  record  of  a  personage  with  his  name, 
—  in  his  period,  (that  of  the  E.xodus,)  —  ami  holding  a 
powerful  position  in  the  court  of  hts  Pharaoh  that  would 
have  enabled  him  to  do  alt  that  Moshai  is  claimed  to 
have  done,  in  the  way  of  effecting  the  liberation  of  his 
people.  The  sole  difficulty  is,  that  we  have  no  record 
of  this  person  being  a  Hebrew  or  marching  with  the 
Hebrews.  Joscphus,  moreover,  gives  to  the  Hebrew 
Moshai  a  similar  position  to  Messii's.  for  who  could  be 
more  likely  to  be  named  "Viceroy  of  Ethiopia,"  than  he 
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who  had  subdued  the  country  and  married  its  princess,  as 
Josephus  states  Moshai  did?  In  this  princess  wc  find  the 
key  and  reconciliation  of  the  stones. 

This  close  relation  with  a  princess  would  naturally 
cause  the  fable  of  Sargon  and  his  princess-mother  and 
princess-lover  to  adhere  to  the  fact-skeleton  of  Moshai's 
history.  When  it  had  so  adhered,  adjustment  to  facts 
would  cause  the  invention  of  several  new  incidents, 

Thus  Moshai,  being  of  Hebrew  slave-family,  could  not, 
of  course,  have  had  a  princess  for  his  mother,  (as  the 
Chaldec  fable  would  have  it;/  —  the  "princess-mother" 
then,  must  be  represented  to  have  been  a  mother  by  adop- 
tion. The  real  mother  oi  Sargon,  however,  put  him  in  the 
ark,  (according  to  the  fable,)  and  how  naturally  the  inci- 
dent would,  therefore,  be  added  to  the  Moshai  legend, — 
(in  order  to  bring-in  the  real  mother,}' — that  the  princess- 
or  adoptive- mother  of  the  baby  "Moses"  should,  when 
%\i^found\i\vci  by  the  river,  seek  the  real  mother  to  be  his 
nurse!  The  real  Moshai  enters  a  city  through  a  secret 
river-way  shown  him  by  a  princess;  —  this  gives  rise  to 
the  addition  of  the  legendary  incident  that  the  princess 
who  loved  him  as  a  mother  found  him  hidden  by  the  river 
into  which  the  fable  made  his  own  mother  put  him.  This 
adoption  by  a  princess,  moreover,  enabled  the  raconteurs 
satisfactorily  to  explain  that  high  court  position  which 
Moshai  must  have  held,  though  one  of  the  enslaved  race, — 
and  which  assisted  him  to  achieve  the  liberation  of  that  race. 

To  sum  up  in  a  word  then,  unless  Moshai  be  Messu,  we 
have  no  record  in  Egyptian  documents,  nor  by  inscription, 
either  Egyptian  or  Hebrew^  of  his  existence^  —  and  there  is 
no  Hebrew  inscriptional  record  of  his  leading  his  people 
through  the  Sinaitic  wilderness;  —  a  region,  the  rock- walls 
of  which  are  covered  with  thousands  of  ancient  inscrip- 
tions in  Egyptian  and  several  other  languages^  and  on 
which  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tions on  account  of  the  alleged  length  of  the  stay  of  the 
wandering  "  Israelites  "  therein. 
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It  is  every  way  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  people 
had  a  leader  oi  high  character,  and  of  great  mental  gifts  ; 
ami  an  important  person  of  strong  character  is  found  to 
have  been  coeval  with  them  at  the  same  court,  and  to 
have  borne  the  very  name  attributed  to  this  leader  in  He- 
brew story.  This  person,  (Messii  =  Moshc,)  is  viceroy  of 
the  province  which  Moshai,  according  to  Joscphus,  con- 
quered. There  is  nothing  but  the  "Exodus"  narrative, 
one  full  of  misstatements,  to  prove  that  Moshai  tucnt 
zvith  his  people  to  Kcnahan,  or  that  their  march  was  not  a 
short  and  direct  one. 

The  balance  of  probability,  with  our  present  informa- 
tion,  therefore,  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  Messu,  Vice- 
roy of  Ethiopia,  under  Meneptah.  was  Moshai ;  that  he 
obtained  the  liberation  of  his  people,  and  gave  them  a 
succinct  code  of  law  which  was  long  aftenvards  extended 
and  systematized  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  in  the  form  of 
"Deuteronomy;"  but  that  he  either  did  not  march  at 
the  head  of  the  "  Israelites  "  to  their  new  home,  or  that  the 
march  was  so  short  as  to  leave  no  time  for  inscriplional 
record  ;  that  he  certainly  did  not  actually  f«/rr  the  prom- 
ised land  with  them,  but  that  their  entry  was  effected 
under  the  conduct  of  ■  his  lieutenant  or  lieutenants,  as 
indeed  the  Hebrew  story  gives  us  to  understand.  Of 
course  this  apparent  probability  of  the  present  moment, 
may  be  overthrown  by  further  discoveries. 

The  tale  of  the  exposure  of  the  infant  Moshai  on  the 
river  and  his  discovery  by  a  princess  who  adopts  him,  has 
been  shown  to  be  a  combination  of  the  older  Babylonian 
legend  of  Sargon's  exposure  on  the  river,  by  his  mother, 
a  princess,  —  with  the  adventure, — perhaps  historical^ 
(narrated  by  Josephus,)  —  of  Moshai  with  the  Ethiopian 
princess  who  shows  him  the  river-path  into  Meroe,  and 
afterwards  marries  him.  The  adoption  by  king  Ramses* 
daughter  must  therefore  be  given  up  as  legendary,  and 
cannot  have  been  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  ad^^ance- 
ment  of  Moshai  from  the  position  of  a  slave  to  that  of 
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a  viceroy.  W^at,  then,  was  the  cause  of  this  wonderful 
rise  in  life  ? 

In  the  story  of  "Joseph,"  of  which  Moshai  may  have 
been  the  author,  which  owed  at  any  rate  some  of  its 
prominent  incidents  to  Moshai's  period  and  to  the  court  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  we  have  the  successive  steps  by 
which  a  Hebrew  slave  of  genius  rises  to  be,  first,  major- 
domo  to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  next  overseer  of  the 
prison,  then  major-domo  of  the  royal  household,  finally 
wVf/vy  "over  all  the  land  of  Egypt."  The  last  step  cor- 
responds to  the  position  which  Moshai  actually  held  in 
Ethiopia^  if  we  identify  him  with  Messu,  or,  even,  accept 
Josephus'  story.  The  other  steps  of  the  story  may,  pos- 
sibly, also  have  been  drawn  from  those  of  Moshai's  life. 

We  may  conceive  a  motive  sufficient  to  induce  the  vice- 
roy. Messu,  (if  identical  with  Moshai.)  —  to  obtain  the  lib- 
eration of  his  people,  (over  and  above  natural  affection,) 
—  if  he  dreamed  of  2.  kingdom  for  himself  in  "Canaan." 
Hvit  he  died,  according  to  the  story  of  the  "Mosaic" 
books,  before  they  entered  the  promised  land.  Did  he 
die  before  they  left  Kgypt  ?  On  this  query  we  have  at 
present  no  light;  —  the  death  on  Pisgah,  in  sight  of  the 
coveted  realm,  may  possibly  be  an  allegory  of  death  at 
the  moment  when  his  plans  were  ripe  for  sviccessful  exe- 
cution.    But  let  us  return  to  the  Biblical  narrative. 

The  career  which  this  gives  to  Moshai  can  hardly  have 
been  that  of  the  viceroy  of  Ethiopia.  He  begins  it,  (chap, 
ii.  II,  12,)  with  the  stealthy  murder  of  an  Egyptian  who 
was  ''smiting"  a  Hebrew;  —  having  first  "looked  this 
way  and  that  way,  —  when  he  saw  that  there  was  no  man, 
he  slew  the  Egyptian,  and  hid  him  in  the  sand."  This 
murder  was  not  done  at  Yahve's  instigation,  apparently, 
but  of  his  own  motion.  From  fear  of  the  consequences, 
he  flees  to  Midian,  where  he  marries  one  of  the  seven 
daughters  of  Reuel,  (v.  18.)  who  is  called,  however,  Jcthro 
in  the  following  chapter. 

Chapter  iiL  begins  with  the  appearance  of  the  Malach- 
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Yahvfe  or  Messenger-God,  (translated  "  angel  "  in  v.  2,) 
"in  a  flame  of  fire"  in  "the  midst  of  a  bush."  (In  v.  4, 
we  find  that  the  Malach,  and  Yahv^  or  Yehovah-elohim, 
are  the  same  person,  or,  at  least,  two  in  one.')  This 
fiery  appearance  of  the  Malach  and  of  Yahvi  is  deduciblc 
from  sun-worship.  Baal-worship,  among  the  Hebrews  of 
Meneptah's  time,  and  down  to  Solomon's,  was  not  fully 
discriminated  from  or  replaced  by  that  of  Yahv^.  In  the 
putting-off  of  the  slippers,  v,  5,  we  have  an  Oriental  cus- 
tom still  practised  in  the  mosques. 

The  famous  text,  v.  14,  in  which  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews  declares  his  name  to  be  Ehyeh  or  Ehyeh-asher- 
ehych,  is  a  translation  of  the  designation  of  the  One 
Divine  Essence  or  God  in  the  "Roll  of  the  Dead,"  which 
was  deposited  in  all  Egyptian  graves,  and  in  which  He  is 
solemnly  styled  "  Nuk  pu  Nuk,**  — "I  am  what  I  am."* 
If  this  text  be,  as  is  not  improbable,  one  of  the  fragments 
handed  down  from  Moshai  himself,  it  corroborates  the 
fact  of  his  Egyptian  learning. 

The  unutterable  meanness  of  v.  22,  where  Yahvi  is 
made  to  order  that  "every  woman  shall  borrtnv  of  her 
neighbor^  and  of  her  that  sojounicth  in  her  house,  jewels  of 
silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment;  and  ye  shall  put 
them  upon  your  sons  and  upon  your  daughters  ;  and  ye  shall 
spoil  the  Egyptians,"  — again  throws  a  ghastly  light  upon 
the  defects  of  early-Hebrew  character.  This  contempti- 
ble stealing  was  to  provide  the  army-chest  of  the  grand 
expedition.  We  are  not  to  consider  it,  (of  course,)  as  a 
fact,  but  as  showing  the  style  of  mind  of  the  early  story- 
tellers, and  of  the  unknown  "Exodus"  compiler  in  Solo- 
mon's age,  —  who  invented,  and  who  edited  it. 

Chapter  iv.     The  apparent   changing  of  a  rod  into  a 


'  "Anil  when  Yehnah  saw  that  he  turned  aside  to  tee,  T1)e  Godt"  [dohiin] 
"  called  untu  btra  uut  of  the  midst  of  the  bu^,"  etc 

'  This  grand  expres&ion  u(  the  oniiy  and  eternity  of  the  tck,  in  Che  idisple  wonls, 
—  "1  am,"  —  wu  the  fonnula  o(  the  esoteric  tnonotheiiim  ol  Egypt,  and  tauj^t  noC 
only  the  unity  of  Deity,  but  the  identity  of  all  Life  with  Deity,  The  "  dead  "  ^^amM 
Osiris.    This  thought  b  at  the  centre  of  aU  reUgiou. 
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serpen  and  vice  versd^  (vv.  2-4,)  was  an  ordinary  conjur- 
ing trick  of  the  Eg>'ptian  priests  by  whom  Moshai  was 
educated;  —  who,  notwithstanding  the  high  and  intel- 
lectual character  of  their  "esoteric"  instructions,  in  the 
private  schools,  maintained  the  polytheistic  "exoteric" 
religion  of  the  common  people  by  a  multitude  of  such 
deceptions.  It  is  told  of  them,  that  a  real  serpent  was 
held  by  the  neck  and  thrown  into  cataleptic  stiffness 
by  a  pressure  of  the  thumb  on  the  spine  immediately 
below  the  head,  when  it  seemed  dead,  and  was  quite  rigid, 
like  a  rod.  The  pressure  being  removed,  the  animal 
gradually  recovered  its  power  of  motion,  and  at  the 
proper  moment  was  thrown  on  the  ground,  when  it  glided 
off  as  a  snake.  This  and  others  of  the  "miracles'*  of 
Moshai,  we  are  told  in  subsequent  chapters,  (vii.  io-r2, 
etc.,)  were  repeated,  but,  it  would  seem,  less  skilfully,  by 
the  Egyptian  priests. 

The  legend  in  vv.  24-26,  of  Yabvfe's  meeting  Moshai  in 
the  wayside  tavern,  and  trying  to  kill  him,  —  {"  sought  to 
kill  him,"  are  the  words  in  our  version,)  —  because,  appar- 
ently, his  son  Gershom  was  not  yet  circumcised,  is  seem- 
ingly very  antique,  and  quite  unconnected  with  the  other 
legends  or  the  main  current  of  the  story.  The  idea  it  gives 
one  of  the  god  Vahvi,  is  ver)'  odd  and  primitive  ;  —  that, — 
in  a  rage  at  the  omission  of  this  ceremony,  —  he  should 
seek  to  kill  his  selected  instrument  of  the  great  deliver- 
ance, is  childish  and  half-savage,  and  shows  the  early 
period  of  its  invention  :  —  perhaps  it  was  originally  told  of 
earlier  characters  than  Yahvc  or  Moshai.  considerably  be- 
fore the  exodus,  but  f7/"/<'r  circumcision  was  forced  on  the 
Hebrews  by  the  Egyptians.*  The  regular  course  of  the 
narrative,  which  is  interrupted  by  this  inserted  bit,  is 
resumed  at  v.  27,  where  Yahvi  tells  Aaron  to  go  to  the 
desert  to  meet  his  brother. 

*  The  «xe  of  David  and  Solomon,  however,  whicli  had  Just  emerged  Trom  setni- 
liarbGiri&in,  wa»  not  tuo  bte  for  much  ant>truptiiniiqthi>n) ;  even  if  lhi.%  story  has  be«n 
*' JahveiKcd  "  by  the  substitution  of  thr  name  ot  Vahv^  fur  that  uf  an  earlier  gctd,  it 
frhuwa  the  anUuupoinorpbic  ideas  of  the  age  which  evolled  it  in  its  sacred  boolu. 
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Chapter  v.  The  exaction  of  a  certain  "tale"  of  bricks 
per  diem  from  the  "  Apuru"  is  confirmed  by  the  papyri  ; 
—  the  refusal  of  straw  for  making  them  is  not  confirmed, 
and  is  probably  an  invention. 

Chapter  vi.  In  v.  3,  the  statement, — "I  appeared  unto 
Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by  the  name  of 
God  Almighty,"  [El-shaddai,]  "but  by  my  name  yehovah 
was  f  not  known  to  them^  —  is  a  confirmation  of  the  fact 
of  the  introduction  of  the  latter  divine  name  at  the  period 
of  the  compilation  of  the  Exodus,  the  age  of  Solomon, 
when  so  much  in  religion  and  art  was  being  introduced 
from  Phcunicia,' 

In  V.  12,  Moses  says;  —  "How  then  shall  Pharaoh  hear 
me,  who  am  of  uncircumciscd  lips?"  This  plainly  shows 
that  the  Egyptians,  and  "  Pharaoh "  in  particular,  held 
uncircumciscd  persons  in  contempt.  The  circumcision  of 
the  crown-prince,  son  of  Ramses  II.,  is  represented  with 
the  utmost  detail  in  sculptures  of  that  reign,  and  it  would 
seem  from  the  text,  that  audience,  even,  would  not  be 
accorded  to  persons  who  had  not  submitted  to  the  opera- 
tion. Uncircumcision  was  an  "  abomination  "  to  the  proud 
and  cleanly  Egyptians.  The  quaint  story  of  Zipporah,  iv. 
24-26.  already  noticed,  is  probably  a  reminiscence  of  the 
reluctance  with  which  the  Hebrews  submitted  to  it. 
"Moses"  had  not  undergone  it;  —  he  says  again,  (v.  30,) 
"Behold,  I  am  of  uncircumciscd  lips,  and  how  shall 
Pharaoh  hearken  unto  me?" 

Chapter  vii.  7.  The  ages  here  given  to  "Moses"  and 
"Aaron"  are  doubtless  unauthenticated,  and  in   accord- 


'  U  b  quite  dear,  tKat  there  is  contradictinn  between  thift  [>au3ge  and  that  in 
iii.  14,  vrhrre  the  Hebrew  (iod  declares  his  nnme  to  be  Ehyth,  "  I  am,"  ind  Ehyek- 
aikerthych,  "  I  am  He  who  I  am  ;"  —  the  exact  intitLition  of  the  Eg^'ptun  Xt*^-/tt- 
rtui.  Nothing  call  be  dtarer  tu  the  bcliolar,  than  that,  —  while  the  Eh>hutic  pa&ugts 
are  early  legends,  —  the  CKych  paiisa^fc  marlu  the  effort,  in  the  .Mosaic  period,  to 
substitute  the  Egyptian  secret,  or  «T.V«'r/V,  mi>nutheiAlic  doctrine,  lor  elnhini-WDTship 
or  p<]1y theism,  —  and  that  the  later  school  of  prophets,  founded  by  Shemuel,  — >  la 
wbuin  the  atttract  character  of  thU  doctrine  was  uni»ali»f.ict(ir>,  —  ^4Jl^)•h^,  In  the 
present  pa?iU|^,  to  i^ve  momithet»m  a  tt/Hirttt  God  in  tlie  Phu-nician  Vao  or 
Yahvfci—t"  Jehovah'*), 
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ance  with  the  usual  exaggeration  of  age,  as  well  as  all 
other  details,  by  the  compiler.  At  eighty  and  eighty- 
three,  they  would  be  feeble  old  men  near  the  end  o(  life ; 
—  the  extreme  limit  of  life,  then  and  much  earlier,  being 
fixed  by  the  Prissc  papyrus,  2000  B.C.,  at  otic  hundred 
and  ten  years.  The  turning  of  the  waters  into  actual 
"blood,"  (v.  20.)  cannot  of  course  have  been  ix)ssible  to 
Egyptian  or  any  other  "  magic,"  but  that  the  native  con- 
jurers could  produce  in  some  way  what  had  the  appear- 
ance of  blood  in  the  water,  we  arc  told  in  v.  20,  and  no 
difference  is  alleged  between  this  "  miracle  "  and  that  of 
"  Moses  "  and  **  Aaron."  The  powers  of  the  "  magicians," 
however,  fail  them  at  the  production  of  "lice"  from  dust, 
chap.  viii.  18. 

It  were  idle  to  proceed  further  with  the  discussion  of 
these  inventions;  the  whole  story  of  the  "plagues  of 
Egypt  "  has  all  the  characters  of  a  labored  composition,  — 
and  while  it  may  not  be  destitute  of  some  foundation  in 
contemporary  facts,  such  as  a  murrain,  a  plague,  locusts, 
and  hail-storms  in  the  country,  which  may  have  been 
interpreted  by  Moshai  as  signs  of  divine  displeasure,  in 
the  arguments  which  he  used  to  persuade  Meneptah  of 
the  wisdom  of  freeing  his  people,  —  it  is  impossible  at  this 
day,  without  further  light  from  the  monuments,  to  decide 
how  extensive  this  foundation  may  have  been,  or  how 
much  of  the  story  is  pure  invention.  The  "hardening" 
of  the  heart  of  a  man,  (as  Pharaoh's  is  said  to  have  been 
hardened,  by  Yahv(5,)  on  purpose  that  the  God  may  have 
a  pretext  for  showing  his  power  in  punishing  the  victim, 
is  an  unjust  act  often  alleged  of  the  Hebrew  Deity,  but 
tinworthy  of  the  all-good,  wise,  and  magnanimous  God  in 
whom  we  believe. 

Chapter  xii.  is  Jahveistic  throughout  The  circumstantial 
details  of  the  observance  of  the  passover;  —  to  be  eaten  as 
in  haste,  with  the  "loins  girded."  the  "shoes  on  the  feet," 
and  the  "staff  in  the  hand,*'  (v.  11,)  as  for  an  immediate 
and  hurried  departure, — combined  as  they  arc  with  such 
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Other  directions  as  that  the  lamb  to  be  eaten  must  he 
selected  **  \\\\)\i^^^X.  blemish,  a  male  of  the  first  year,"  and 
must  be  "taken  "on  the  tenth  day  of  K\y\\^  :kwCl  kept  up 
until  the  "fourteenth  day  of  the  same  month,"  (v.  6,)  and 
that  "They  shall  cat  the  flesh  in  that  night,  roast  w*th 
fire,  and  unleavened  bread  ;  and  with  bitter  herbs  they 
shall  eat  it ; "  — r"  Eat  not  of  it  raw  nor  sodden  at  all  with 
water,  but  roast  with  fire;  his  head  with  his  legs,  and 
with  the  purtenance  thereof."  (vv.  8,  9.)  etc.,  —  are  obvi- 
ously rules  for  an  acting  of  the  hurried  departure,  —  (not 
marching  orders  for  the  departure  itself,)  —  made  long 
after  that  departure,  with  the  view  of  keeping  it  in  re- 
membrance by  the  paschal  feast.  The  opening  verse» 
"And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron  //;  the  land 
of  Egypt^'  is  also  plainly  an  explanatory  introduction,  for 
a  people  not  living  in  Egypt.  The  compiler  however 
brings  the  action  of  the  story  back  to  the  Mosaic  period 
in  V.  12,  '*For  I  will  pass  through  the  land  of  Egypt  this 
night"  etc.  The  sign  of  the  blood  on  the  door-posts  was 
surely  unnecessary  for  the  guidance  of  an  Omniscient 
deity,  and  must  rather  have  been  the  contrivance  of  an 
after  age  to  keep  before  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  a 
visible  token,  the  traditionary  slaughter  of  the  Egyptian 
first-born,  and  the  exemption  of  their  own  race.  Again, 
we  have  in  vv.  15-20,  etc.,  very  precise  directions  for  the 
ceremonial  eating  of  unleavened  bread  for  seven  succes* 
sive  days,  with  a  "holy  convocation,"  and  a  sabbath-tlay's 
rest  at  each  end  of  the  period,  and  for  "  cutting  off  from 
Israel "  all  who  shall  infringe  the  rules  laid  down  to  be 
observed  during  this  period:  —  whereas  in  v.  34  wc  find 
narrated,  the  event  which  this  seven  days'  ceremonial  eat- 
ing of  unleavened  bread  was  designed  to  commemorate, 
viz. :  —  that  in  tlie  haste  of  departure  the  people  took  their 
dough  with  than  without  leavening  it ;  —  "And  the  people 
took  their  dough  before  it  teas  leavened^  their  kneading 
troughs  being  bound  up  in  their  clothes  upon  their  shoul- 
ders," (v.  34) :  "  And  they  baked  unleavened  cakes  of  the 
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dough  which  they  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt,  for  it  was 
not  leavened,  because  they  were  thrust  out  of  Egypt  and 
cotUd  not  tarry,  neither  had  they  prepared  for  themselves 
any  victual/'  (39);  —  thus,  complete  directions  for  the 
commemoration  of  the  event  are  alleged  to  have  been  given 
before  the  event  itself  had  occurred, — a  flagrant  anachro- 
nism. In  V.  19,  the  "cutting-off  from  Israel"  of  every 
infringer  nf  passover  rules,  "  whether  he  be  a  stranger  or 
born  in  the  land,'^  evidently  refers  to  the  Hebrews'  own 
land  of  Palestine  ^x\A  miist  date  from  after  their  possession 
of  it.  Again,  the  regulations,  vv.  43-49,  for  •*  strangers," 
"sen-'ants  bought  for  money,"  ** foreigners,"  "hired  ser- 
vants," *'him  that  is  home-born"  or  "born  in  the  land," 
and  "the  stranger  that  sojourneth  among  you."  can  have 
no  meaning  as  applied  to  the  flying  horde  of  cx-slaves, — 
can  only  refer  to  the  settled  condition  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Palestine,  —  and  must  have  been  written  there. 

In  v.  37.  the  number  of  "men  on  foot,"  or  fighting-men, 
in  the  Israelitish  army,  is  given  at  "  six  hundred  thousand," 
(601,730  in  Num.  xxvi.  51,)  or  five  times  greater  than  the 
largest  force  ever  marshalled  on  one  side  in  any  one  field 
in  the  great  American  war!  That  they  were  well-armed 
appears  from  their  subsequent  battles, — and  this  vast 
force  should  have  been  ample  to  crush  the  entire  army  of 
Pharaoh  without  any  miracle,  had  he  indeed  pursued  them 
as  represented.  They  are  said  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  a  "mixed  multitude;"  —  probably  Phoenician  and  Arab 
•'  captives  "  who  would  seize  the  chance  for  freedom  offered 
by  the  liberation  of  the  Hebrews,  by  passing  themselves 
off  as  Hebrews,  which  the  similarity  of  the  races  would 
make  easy.  Allowing  a  moderate  percentage  for  these, 
it  is  found  that  the  whole  number  of  souls  including 
females  and  children,  represented  by  six  to  seven  hundred 
thousand  fighting-men,'  would  be  over  four  millions  I   a 


'  Say  6;o.ooo  fightini^men.  an  rquat  number  of  females  makes  1,300.000;  ihree 
tiroes  as  many  added  for  childr«i  and  aged  gives  a  toUl  of  3,200,000  1  The  females 
Would  probably  outnumber  the  "fighting-men." 
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population  as  great  as  that  of  London  !  It  is  found  by 
careful  calculation,  that  to  support  the  population  of  Lon- 
don would  require  the  entire  produce  of  three  average 
"shires,"  —  were  these  not  assisted  by  foreign  imported 
produce,  —  say  of  a  hundred  square  leagues  of  fertile 
country;  —  and  the  entire  time  of  a  multitude  of  pro- 
ducers and  transporters  would  have  to  be,  and  is,  devoted 
to  the  work  of  the  supply.  Now  the  region  of  Arabia 
Petrrea,  in  which  the  Hebrews  arc  represented  to  have 
spent  "forty  years,"  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  a  desert,  with 
only  scanty  pasturage  for  a  few  wandering  tribes.  It  is 
described  in  many  texts  as  a  nearly  waterless  wilderness, 
(chap.  iv.  27,  and  many  others).  It  is  plain,  that  if  upon 
the  sun*scorchcd  rocks  and  valleys  of  the  Sinaitic  wilder- 
ness, a  multitude  like  that  of  London,  with  the  propor- 
tionate "flocks  and  herds,"  (38,)  were  suddenly  turned 
loose  to  find  sustenance,  immediate  starvation  would  be 
the  result.  The  author  or  compiler  of  E.\odus,  even,  has 
been  struck  with  the  difficulty ;  hence  the  remarkable 
miracle  of  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  this  multitude 
through  the  "manna"  or  gum  of  the  sweet-gum  mimosa, 
of  which  a  few  scattered  groves  arc  found,  hiding  in  the 
more  shady  gorges  of  this  terrific  mountain  wilderness  \ 

The  whole  number  to  which  the  Hebrews  should  have 
amounted,  according  to  the  most  favorable  construction  of 
the  genealogies  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  has  been  shown 
to  be  between  six  and  seven  thousand.  Allowing  how- 
ever, two  centuries  for  their  Egyptian  residence,  (the  time 
fixed  by  the  most  careful  modern  critics,)  and  eight  gen- 
erations, two  more  than  arc  given  in  the  genealogies,  to 
have  taken  place  since  their  entry  there  in  the  "Joseph" 
period,  —  then  their  numbers  may  have  increased  from 
the  original  "seventy"  to  about  twenty-five  to  thirty 
thousand,  making  a  small  deduction  for  persons  dying 
unmarried  or  childless.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
however,  the  "seventy"  to  be  an  under-statement  of  their 
original   number  at  entering  North-castcru  Egypt,     The 
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remarkably  small  proportion  of  females  to  men  has  been 
noticed.  Allowing  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  females 
than  of  men  to  have  entered,  and  the  number  of  the  men 
to  have  been  somewhat  understated,  (through  defects  in 
the  record  of  names,)  and  two  hundred  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  an  unfair  estimate  of  the  number  of  the  clan  that 
entered  Goshen  as  cowherds  and  shepherds  in  Pharaoh's 
service,'  —  for  many  must  be  supposed  to  have  remained 
in  Syria,  —  in  the  villages  Bethel  and  Sichem,  —  who 
probably  became  fused  with  the  surroimding  Kenaani. 

These  two  hundred  will  be,  as  usual,  one-sixth  men, 
married  or  marriageable,  "  fighting-men,"  a  somewhat 
greater  number  of  women»  and  the  remainder  children 
and  aged  people,  and  the  infirm,  —  say  thirty  families 
with  one-third  the  number  of  unmarried  adults.  Making 
one-fifth  deduction,  (a  very  small  one,)  for  childless 
couples,  and  for  persons  dying  under  age  or  without  chil- 
dren, —  and  thirty  families,  —  taking  the  average  of  small 
and  large,  —  should  increase  in  the  first  generation,  (not 
to  two  and  a  half  limes  the  number,  as  in  the  former  too 
liberal  calculation,)  but  to  about  double  the  number  of 
families.  There  should  result  as  the  sum-total  of  the 
Hebrews  in  the  eighth  generation,  about  eight  thousand 
families  or  fifty  thousand  souls;  —  or,  adding  twenty  per 
cent  for  the  "mixed  multitude,"  some  sixty  thousand 
souls  in  all,  a  tenth  of  the  number  assigned  by  "  Exodus  " 
to  the  fighttng-nrcn  alone;  —  too  small  a  number  to  afford 
much  temptation  to  the  ambition  of  Moshai  to  reign  over 
them,  and  yet  large  enough  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
minor  peoples  of  Kenahan.  There  seems  no  imaginable 
reason  why,  after  passing  the  "Serbonian  bog  "  and  Isth- 
mus of  Suez,'  they  should  not  press  on  direct  to  Palestine, 

'  "Make  Oiein  nileri  over  my  c»ttle,"  are  Pharaoh's  ordcra  to  •'Joseph,'*  (Ga»- 
xlvii.  6). 

*  Dr.  Bnigftch  has  hiHy  proven,  ("  History  of  Ejypt,")  that  they  took  the  Medl- 
t«n-ancan  road  along  the  sea,  —  the  north  coast  of  the  isthmus,  where  Port  Said  now 
stands,  —  until  titey  paii^cd  the  temple  uf  llaal  Zcphon  on  Mininl  Casius,  (Uie  "Cas- 
ian  Jore,'*)  and  the  "  Serbonian  bog,"  —  Lake  fccrbonis,  or  the  90-c^lcd  "  reedy  sea." 
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instead  of  turning  south  and  losing  themselves  in  the 
Sinaitic  wilderness,  as  "Exodus"  represents. 

The  calculation  of  their  number  at  sixty  thousand, 
above  given,  is  still  based  on  the  presumption  of  the  record 
of  names  and  number  of  the  "Joseph"  clan  in  Genesis 
being  approximately  correct  as  to  the  male  sex.  This 
however,  in  view  of  the  unreliability  of  the  figures  of 
these  early  chroniclers,  is  presuming  a  great  deal.  That 
the  number  of  the  '*  Apuru  **  was  small  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  "Rutennu"  or  Syrians,  "Aduma."  and 
**  Shasu,"  whom  the  Egyptians  obtained  as  slaves  through 
the  Syrian  slave-trade  or  carried  off  in  their  many  preda- 
tory wars  or  rassias,  is  fairly  to  be  inferred  from  the 
slight  mention  of  them  in  Egyptian  records.  A  consid- 
erable addition,  however,  to  the  number  of  those  already 
in  Egypt  was  probably  also  made  by  those  who  entered 
Goshen  under  the  invitation  of  Meneptah  the  First,  per- 
haps swelling  the  entire  horde,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes, 
to  not  far  short  of  a  hundred  thousand.  More  than  this 
number  can  scarcely  have  left  Egypt  without  notice  in 
her  monuments.  This  would  give  a  fighting  force  of  from 
ten  to  sixteen  thousand  men,  —  who  went  armed  or  "har- 
nessed" for  war,  (xiii.  iS). 

Chapter  xiv.  gives  the  famous  history  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing of  Pharaoh  and  his  great  army  in  the  waters  or  bog 
between  Baal-Zephon  or  Mount  Casius  and  the  frontier 
fortress  of  Magdala  or  "Migdol."  This  situation  is  so 
plainly  indicated  that  the  "sea"  can  be  no  other  than  the 
"reedy  sea"  of  Lake  Serbonis,  —  (not  the  "Red"  Sea.)  — 
an  extensive  shallow  salt  lake  or  marsh  lying  near  and 
parallel  to  the  Mediterranean,  along  the  outer  edge  of 
which,  next  the  Mediterranean,  the  comparatively  narrow 
causeway  or  high  road  from  Egypt  to  Palestine  ran.  It 
is  a  fact  noted  by  several  ancient  authors  that  strong  and 
steady  winds  would  sometimes  lay  a  broad  expanse  of  this 
marsh  nearly  dry,  so  as  to  give  a  temporary  but  treacher- 
ous footing,  and  that  portions  of  passing  armies,  which, 
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impatient  of  the  narrowness  of  the  long  causeway,  ven- 
tured upon  this  surface,  were  occasionally  mired  in  its 
quicksands  and  caught  by  the  returning  wave.  I  have 
already  given  reasons  for  the  belief,  that  no  such  national 
catastrophe  as  is  described  in  Exodus  occurred,  no  trace 
of  it  being  found  in  any  Egyptian  record.  But  if  a  body 
of  irregular  troops,  the  savage  auxiliaries  employed  to 
guard  the  border,  had,  without  orders  from  the  king, 
given  chase  to  the  "  Israelites  "  in  the  hope  of  plunder,  — 
and  if  the  eagerness  of  pursuit  led  them  upon  the  bog,  — 
there  would  be  no  miracle  necessary  to  explain  their  being 
caught  in  it.  Such  may  be,  such  I  may  say  probably  is, 
the  true  account  of  this  event,  which  Hebrew  vainglory 
magnified  into  the  destruction  of  the  Pharaoh  and  his 
whole  army. 

Chapter  xv.  The  fine  Jahveistic  antiphonal  hymn  in  com- 
memoration of  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians,  (vv.  1—21,) 
is  doubtless  a  composition  of  the  school  of  "prophecy"' 
and  sacred  poetry  founded  by  Shemuel,  and  by  the  poet 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  "Moses"  and  the  "children  of 
Israel."  "Miriam"  sings  the  refrain^  "Sing  ye  to  the 
Lord,"  etc. 

With  V,  22  begins  the  "forty  years*  wandering"  in  the 
North-Arabian  wildernesses,  Shur,  Sin,  etc.,  and  we  learn 
at  once,  that  they  were  then,  as  now,  nearly  waterless;  — 
"  They  went  three  days  in  the  wilderness  and  found  no 
water,"  etc.,  (23,  23), 

Much  time  and  persevering  labor  have  been  devoted  by 
many  learned  writers,  with  but  very  indifferent  success, 
to  the  tracing  of  the  line  of  march  of  the  "  Israelites  "  in 

'  Th«  mcAning  of  th«  word  "prophet,**  In  the  ScriptiirM,  is  not,  u  the  English 
sense  of  ihe  word  has  coroe  to  be,  meiely  "  predictor  of  future  events."  Preclicilon 
»as  one  form  which  the  prophet'*  '*^fl  "  lock,  but  the  Kabi,,  KStby,  Arabic,)  or  rp*- 
^ifT^t,  W.-U  a  fublii  frtacher  and  hard,  a  "  forth-apcaker "  of  the  message  that  wai 
In  him,  which  me&Mge  sometimes  took  the  form  of  a  sacred  poem,  sometimes  of  a 
hfron,  sometitnes  of  a  U^torical  narrative,  often  of  a  sermon,  and  sometimes  of  a  pr^ 
diction.  The  art  of  public  preaching  and  bardic  poetr>'  could  be,  and  was,  taught 
systematically  in  schools.  The  Arab  "  santons"  of  the  present  day  are  a  relic  of  the 
ancient  prophetic  public-preacUen  and  poeta. 
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their  alleged  forty  years'  roaming.  I  shall  not  review  or 
add  to  this  futile  literature.  We  have  already  seen  that 
in  the  defiles  of  Mount  Sinai,  Hor,  and  Serbal,  the  very 
scenes  of  their  longest  abode  and  most  prodigious  mira- 
cles,—  where  travellers  of  other  ancient  races  have  left 
multitudes  of  inscriptions,  some  so  ancient  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  decipherable, — not  a  trace  remains  of  the  He- 
brews. This  should  be  considered  by  the  unbiassed  in- 
quirer fatal  to  the  story  of  their  abode  and  journeying  in 
those  valleys.  But  besides  this,  although  their  alleged  or 
implied  four  millions  of  souls  dwindle  on  examination  to 
at  most  a  hundred  thousand, — a  multitude  of  even  sixty 
to  a  hundred  thousand  could  not  be  supported  in  that 
region  without  foreign  supplies.  The  ablest  commissariat 
of  modern  times  could  not  draw  the  supply  of  an  army 
of  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  thousand  from  those  sun* 
parched  ravines  and  stony  deserts,  even  for  a  single  year, 
—  nay,  not  for  a  month,  —  much  less  for  forty  years. 

The  purposelessness  of  this  protracted  and  tortuous 
wandering  is  another  evidence  of  its  impossibility  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  It  is  out  of  question,  that  the  Hebrews 
knew  the  way  to  Palestine  or  Kenahan.  They  were 
already  well  started  on  the  correct  route,  the  immemorial 
•'  highway  of  nations'*  along  the  Mediterranean  coast.  We 
are  told,  (.\iv.  iS.)  that  "God  led  them  not  through  the 
way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  although  that  was  near; 
for  God  said,  Lest  peradventure  the  people  repent  when 
they  see  war,  and  they  return  to  Egj'pt."  But  the  friendly 
Midianiies  or  Shasu  of  the  Egyptian  border,  whose  high 
priest's  daughter  Moshai  is  said  to  have  married,  extended 
eastward  to  Palestine  and  adjoined  the  Aduma,  another 
kindred  Shasu  race  to  the  north,  the  traditional  descend* 
ants  of  Esau  and  of  the  Hebrews'  ancestor  Yitschak. 
Through  the  territories  of  these  tribes,  first  eastwardly 
and  then  northwardly,  was  their  obvious  and  natural  route 
to  Palestine.  The  mysterious  death  and  hiding  of  the 
body  of  "Moses"  at  the  end  of  this  wandering,  completes 
the  air  of  fabulousness  that  it  wears. 
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It  seems  plain  to  mc  that  the  correct  point  of  view  for 
this  narrative,  is  to  consider  it  as  a  heroic  or  semi-epical 
poem  in  the  interest  of  Yahv^ism.  The  heroes  are  Moshai, 
Aharon,  Eleazar,  Phinehas,  Yehoshua,  and  above  all  the 
god  Yahvi.  The  actoal  march,  which  was  not  extrava- 
gantly indirect,  and  diversified  with  some  battles  or  skir- 
mishes, has  been  purposely  turned  aside  and  prolonged,  to 
give  sufficient  field  for  a  multitude  of  serious  conflicts, 
which  bring  out  the  qualities  of  the  principal  heroes,  and 
display,  with  ^ciat,  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the  god. 
Vahvi  seeks  honor  just  as  any  of  the  human  warriors  do; 
—  "I  will  be  honored  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his 
host ;"  —  "I  will  get  me  honor  upon  Pharaoh  and  upon  all 
his  host,  upon  his  chariots,  and  upon  his  horsemen  ; '*  are 
expressions  already  in  chap.  xiv.  4,  17.  "The  Lord" 
[Yahv6]  "is  a  man  of  war;  the  Lord"  [Yahvd]  "is  his 
name;*' — "Thy  right  hand,  O  Yahv^,  hath  dashed  in 
pieces  the  enemy,"  etc.,  (xv.  3,  6).  The  spirit  of  these 
passages  is  in  no  respect  different  from  that  of  the  praises 
of  Bel  or  Merodach.  The  obscurity  which  hung  over  the 
facts  of  the  exodus  helped  the  design  of  this  poem  and 
facilitated  the  invention  of  supernatural  incidents ;  thus, 
the  non-appearance  of  the  leader  Moshai  in  Palestine, 
gave  occasion  for  the  representation  that  the  wrath  of 
Yahvi  against  some  of  his  shortcomings  caused  his  death 
and  burial  by  the  hands  of  the  deity  in  some  unknown 
region  ;  the  brief  code  of  law  composed  by  or  attributed 
to  him  was  said  to  be  delivered  to  hira  by  Yahve  in  per- 
son, amid  flame  and  thunder,  at  Sinai. 

Just  as  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  and  the  machinations  of 
opposing  and  favoring  deities,  protract  the  action  of  the 
Iliad  and  delay  the  capture  of  Troy  for  ten  years,  so  the 
wrath  of  Yahvi  at  the  aberrations  of  "Israel,"  and  his 
contentions  with  Apis  and  Baal,  protract  the  people's 
wanderings  and  defer  their  entrance  into  the  "land  of 
promise"  for  forty  years.  This  gives  abundant  oppor- 
tunity, not  only  for  celebrating  traditional  Hebrew  heroes 
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and  their  mi-^^hty  deeds,  but  for,  what  was  the  principal 
object  of  the  poem,  the  magnifying  the  glory,  supremacy, 
and  irresistible  might  of  the  tutelar  Hebrew  divinity, 
Yeho-vah,  Yao  or  Yahv^,  the  God  of  gods,  the  Deity  of 
the  atmosphere,  whose  destroying  breath  brought  up  the 
locusts,  and  overwhelmed  the  host  of  Pharaoh  under  the 
waves  of  the  sea.' 

Yahv6  continues  to  be  very  personal  and  human-like 
throughout  the  Hebrew  literature  as  we  shall  have  further 
occasion  to  observe.  In  this  respect  the  conception  of 
him  seems  a  less  noble  one  than  that  implied  in  the  text 
which  asserts  the  **  I  am." 

The  famous  Ehyeh  text,  (Exod.  iii.  14,)  —  the  exact  trans- 
lation of  the  Xuk  pu  Nuk,  —  the  Egyptian  formula  of 
monotheism,  and  the  most  terse  expression  ever  devised 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  sole  existent  and  eternal  Ich,  (the 
religion  of  the  future  as  of  the  earliest  past,)  must  have 
descended,  in  all  probability,  either  from  Moshai  himself 
or  from  his  period. 

This  expression  of  a  highly  abstract  and  philosophical 
monotheism  was  felt  by  the  early  Egyptian  philosophers 
to  be  unsuited  to  the  mental  development  of  the  common 
people.  Moshai,  however,  would  seem  to  have  hoped  to 
make  it  acceptable  to  his  Hebrews,  with  their  original 
tendencies  to  monotheism. 

Shemuel  and  his  associates  either  abandoned  this  hope, 
—  or,  what  is  more  probable,  considering  the  semi-barbaric 
state  into  which  the  nation  had  fallen  before  David,  —  it 
had  long  been  lost  sight  of.  The  restoration  and  firm 
establishment  of  monotheism,  therefore,  must  be  through 
a  personal  or  concrete  God, — and  the  sublime  and  myste- 
rious Phoenician  Yao  or  Yahv^  was  the  God  selected. 

But  anthropomorphic  as  the  idea  of  Yahvi  continued 
to  be  in  Hebrew  minds,  —  still  Jahveism.  being  nearly  a 
monotheism,  must  be  considered,  as  compared  with  poly- 

t  "  With  the  ULAST  OV  THY  MOSTKXU  the  watcrt  wcrc  githered  together ;"  (xv. 
t.    See  also  lo). 
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theism,  with  sun-  or  Baal-  worship,  and  also  with  Eloah-  or 
Elohim-  worship,  an  advance  in  the  direction  of  the  purer 
monotheism  of  the  Ehyeh  text. 

The  worship  of  Ilu  or  Eloah  tolerated  that  of  other 
gods  subordinate  to  him  as  chief;  —  the  ehhim  ; — several 
gods  work  together  in  the  creation-legend,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  13abel  and  in  that  of  Sodom  ; — one  of  these  would 
seem  to  have  been  Anuor  Alalu,  (Hallelu,)  —  alaterformof 
Ilu.  The  idols  or  images  of  Laban's  elohim,  (his  pcnates, 
the  teraphim^  small  figures  symbolizing  the  powers  of 
nature,)  are  carried  off  and  secreted  by  Rachel  and  after- 
wards by  Jacob;  the  latter  sets  up  a  phallic  or  asheric 
pillar  and  anoints  it.  All  this  is  seen  through  a  Jahveistic 
veil  afterwards  thrown  over  it.  Baal  and  Ashera'.i,  (the 
Syrian  deities  corresponding  nearly  to  Bel  and  Ishtar,)  are 
elohim,  though  inferior  to  the  Hebrew  God, — and  as  such, 
are  frequently  worshipped,  ///  (urn  with  Eloa/i,  by  the 
Hebrews,  —  under  earnest  protest  from  the  prophets. 

But  the  Kol-Yehovah  or  Malach,  the  Voice,  Breath,  or 
Messenger  of  Yahv^,  (the  "angel  of  the  Lord"  of  the 
English  version,)  though  a  distinct  personality,  was  one 
which  immediately  emanated  from,  and  was  identifiable 
with,  that  of.  Yahvi.  The  Elohim  of  other  nations  are, 
under  the  Yahvfe  r^gime^  not  merely  inferior  to  the  He- 
brew God,  but  are  intolerable  to  him,  —  must  be  beaten 
down,  put  to  shame,  and  if  possible  exterminated.'  The 
selected  people  of  Yahvi  must  take  precedence  of  all  oth- 
ers, and  A''ahvi  himself  must  be  worshipped  as  sole  God 
in  the  earth.  Thus  Jahveism  was  distinct  and  aggressive 
monotheism. 

The  selection  of  the  Phoenician  God  to  lake  the  place 
of  Eloah,  was  a  happy  one,  moreover,  in  the  interest  of 
the  more  impersonal  idea  of  Divinity.  The  sacred  poetry, 
as  we  have  seen,  continued  to  be  very  anthropomorphic. 
Vahv^,  as  adopted  by  the  Hebrews,  is  angry,  jealous,  un- 

*  "  Agutut  all  the  suds  of  Eg>-pt  I  will  exKota  Judgmtnt;"  (G«d.  xILmi,  ud 
muijr  alben). 
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just,  covetous  of  honor,  and  visible  as  a  human  fig^ure.' 
Moshai  sees  his  "back  parts,"  (xxxiii.  2,  3).  Yet  the 
oripnal  and  more  refined  Phcenician  idea  of  him  was  sure 
to  be  altraclive  to  a  monotheistic  tendency, — which  is 
also  an  abstract  tendency. — and  in  the  long-run  to  assert 
itself.  The  Phoenician  god  of  the  atmosphere  was  invisi- 
ble^ omnipresent,  and  all-pervadinj  as  Ihe  atmosphere 
which  was  his  medium.  He  was  Varuna,  Ouranos,  Coe- 
lus, — and  though  originally  worshipped,  like  these,  amid 
a  Pantheon  of  other  divinities,  was  far  more  impersonal 
than  all  others.  He  was  the  "Jove"  or  " Javc,"  ^* without 
image^^ — worshipped  on  Mount  Carmel, — of  Eupolemus 
and  Tacitus;  —  the  God  whose  sublime  and  refined  cult 
attracted  the  reverent  study  of  Pythagoras  and  of  Plato; 
— the  "unknown"  God  of  Athens.  This  impersonal  view 
of  God  or  conception  of  the  Divine  was  destined  to  develop 
still  further.  Yaishooa  was  to  add  to  it  the  tenderness  of 
the  All-father;  to  strip  it  still  more  of  anthropomorphism  ; 
to  declare,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Mosaic  visioa 
of  the  "back  parts"  of  Yahvt^,  that  "No  man  hath  seen 
the  Father  at  any  time."  {This  saying  is  one  of  his  own, 
"John"  V.  37,  s\.  46; — as  found  in  the  preamble  to 
"John's**  Gospel  it  is  a  repetition  of  one  of  the  Masters.) 
Chapter  xvi.  The  wonderful  miracle  of  the  Manna  may 
be  passed  over  without  much  comment ;  a  miraculous  pro- 
vision was  necessary  for  the  miraculous  march,  hence  the 
new  miracle.  The  description  of  the  substance  itself  is 
apparently  taken  from  the  mimosa  gum,  called  manna  to 


*  Vahvfc,  according  to  "  Judcfc*,"  was  worshipped  idelatnmsty  by  tb«  early  H*- 
brew«  in  Palseline,  who  Mcrifiard  bcfure  •'  graven  "  and  "  inalten  "  inug«  of  him,  — 
the  rcRubr  Levitt  priests  conducting  the**  idoUtrous  services,  C  Judges"  xtvL  30^ 
and  context).  This  wu  a  le&s  advanced  cult  than  the  Phfvnician  linage-lHs  wonbip 
of  him,  on  Carroel.  It  m.  not  recorded  whether  the  unftvrlunate  and  (Msiceful  "  Zido- 
nians"  I'f  "  I^ish."  — who  were  cut  uff  ruthlessly  by  the  ravage  Danite  Hebrews, — 
worshipped  lmag»  of  Vahvi :  —  their  neighbors  the  Kphraimite>,  or  pri-tple  of  "  Mottitt 
Ephraim  "  undoubtedly  did  so,  is  the  EUnitr  Hebrews  stole  their  images.  The  He- 
brew cUas  of  the  period  seem  tu  have  been  ready  lo  adupt  any  superNtttion  thAt 
prDiimM]  them  success  in  then-  iiavage  fonys,  (tec  tt.  17-19,  c'^)  '^  *^  '"^l'  ^ 
lizve  the  repreientatioa  of  *' Judges." 
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this  day  m  those  regions,  the  qualities  and  appearance  of 
which  correspond  to  those  of  the  "miraculous"  manna. 
(Bagster  makes  it  the  fruit  of  the /raxirtus.)  The  wander- 
ing millions  might  of  course  as  well  be  fed  with  this 
material  as  in  any  other  way. 

There  is  however  a  pleasing  poetic  simplicity  in  the 
tale  of  the  gathering  of  the  manna  and  also  in  that  of  the 
interview  between  "Moses"  and  "Jcthro,"  (chap,  xviii.). 

If  the  style  of  what  may  be  called  the  historical  or 
semi-historical  part  of  "Exodus," — the  narrative  of  events 
up  to  the  actual  departure  of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt,  — 
is  as  dry  and  poor  as  its  exaggerations  are  enormous, — 
the  style  of  this,  —  the  second  or  poetical  part,  (beginning 
with  the  splendid  song  of  "Moses"  and  "Miriam,")  —  the 
epic  of  the  imaginary  wanderings  in  the  desert,  —  is  alto- 
gether different  and  vastly  superior,  suggesting  either  a 
different  author,  or  that  the  barrenness  of  the  first  part 
arose  from  the  poet's  aerial  Pegasus  being,  in  it,  in  some 
degree  fettered  to  the  dryness  of  fact  and  antique  legend. 

Released  from  these,  the  bard's  genius  takes  at  once  a 
noble  flight  in  the  song,  —  and  in  chap.  xix.  rises  to  posi- 
tive sublimity  in  the  delivery  of  the  Law  from  Sinai,  than 
which  the  poetry  of  no  nation,  probably,  can  show  a 
grander  effort.  All  the  machinery  of  clouds,  thick  dark- 
ness, tempest,  thunderings,  lightnings,  smokings  of  the 
mountain,  earthquake,  blinding  lights,  burstings-forth,  and 
the  stunning  blasts  of  the  "  trumpet,"  is  heaped  about  the 
birth  of  the  Law  and  the  awfu!  form  nf  its  Giver.  To  all 
this  is  added  the  terrific  effect  of  the  threat  that  too  near 
an  approach,  or  uftdean  garments^  may  cause  the  easily 
irritated  and  dreadful  Yahve  to  "break  forth  uixjn  "  and 
destroy  his  chosen  people.'  The  imagery  is  apparently 
taken  ■  from  volcanic  phenomena  or  from  mountain 
tempests. 


*  The  fierce  and  icrriblc  nattire  here  attributed  to  Yahvt  is  widely  removed  from 
the  tender  and  longitufferin^  character  which  the  world  owes  tu  VaUhnuii  a<i  that  of 
hi»  and  niankind'*  "  Hcavcniv  Faihcr."*  The  "  iflarch  of  mind,"  we  may  hove,  \» 
this  has  led  himon  bdief  ncaicr  tu  the  reality.     I'owci  \k  VW  ^o^  q\.  ^c  >akN'\'(^. 
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So  powerful  and  enduring  has  been  the  effect,  not  only 
upon  the  Hebrews,  but  upon  their  successors  the  Chris- 
tian communities,  of  this  fine  piece  of  writing,  that  for 
twenty-eight  centuries  the  Law,  thus  heralded,  has  seemed 
to  manlcind  to  possess  a  divine  character.  Yet  its  provis- 
ions, when  calmly  examined,  seem  commonplace  enough; 
—  such  as  a  rude  but  original  leader  would  be  likely  to 
devise  for  a  pastoral  or  semi-nomadic  people  ;  —  and  some 
of  them  are  even  savage  and  senseless,  such  as  the  ston- 
ing of  oxen,  "  Eye  for  eye,"  etc' 

Chapter  xx.  In  v.  4,  "Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee 
any  graven  image,"  etc.,  we  find  the  distinguishing  pecul- 
iarity of  the  latu  cull,  that  of  the  "  Jove  without  image " 
of  Mount  Carmel,  noticed  by  many  ancient  writers.  The 
provision  in  v.  3,  "Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before 
mc,"  does  not  seem  to  deny  the  existence  of  other  gods, 
but  only  to  enjoin  that  these  shall  not  be  preferred  to 
Jove  or  Yahv^.  The  denial  of  their  existence  came  much 
later.  They  are  not,  however,  (v.  5,)  to  be  bowed  down  to 
or  served.  These  Jahveistic  rules  can  hardly  have  ema- 
nated from  Moshai. 

The  injunctions  respecting  the  sabbath,  (v.  8-1 1.)  may 
be  advantageously  compared  with  the  very  strict  Akkadian 
ones  against  labor  on  that  day;  —  (see  Smith's  "Chaldean 
Genesis").  The  comparison  will  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
Akkadian  regulations  are  the  original  of  thcse. 

The  remainder  of  the  "commands,"  or  rather,  moral 
rules,  are  such  as  are  common  to  all  early  races. 

The  curious  objection  to  the  use  of  iron  tools  as  "pollu- 
tion," (vv.  24-26,)  may  perhaps  mark  the  end  of  an  age, 

'  Tlie  law  of  rtUlialiun,  htre  (letlarifd  to  have  been  delivried  bjr  God  himMlf 
directly  lo  "  Mnse*"  hU  chosen  leader,  fntm  MouDt  Sinai,  as  the  nilc  of  living  foe  his 
f>eo|)le.  was  by  Christ  in  hti  ".*^«^maD  on  the  Mount"  treated  as  merely  an  antique 
4ayin{f  nr  proverb:  — '*  Vt  have  hrArd  thAt  //  Art/A  bctn  tatd  by  than  of  atd  thmt, 
*  Eye  for  eye  and  tooth  for  loolh,' "  etc.  Tttui  **  the  Chn«t "  Jirtttly  dcnitt  tkt  im- 
ffiratmt  of  "  ExaJus ; "'  —  for  no  distlinctitin  can  ju»Uy  be  nude  between  this  p«sn{« 
and  the  re^t  uf  the  taw  declared  in  lute  been  uttered  by  Ood  upon  Sinai.  VaishoM 
Wives  this  tavage  utd  duKina  (."nleinptuuubiy  aside,  and  aubttitutca  for  it  Us  own 
noble  rule  uf  love  and  lunif-suflcrini;. 
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when,  at  least  among  the  Hebrews,  only  nider  implements, 
(say,  oC  bronze,)  were  used.  We  are  told,  {i  Kings  vi.  7,) 
that  in  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  "there  was 
neither  hammer  nor  ax  nor  any  tool  of  iron  heard  in  the 
house,  while  it  was  in  building."  The  outlaudishness  of 
the  iron  implements  may  have  constituted  the  "poUu- 
tion.*" 

Chapters  xxi.  to  xxiv.  The  mind  must  be  peculiarly  con- 
stituted, or  under  the  influence  of  prepossession,  that  can 
see  any  indication  of  superhuman  wisdom  in  the  regula- 
tions of  these  chapters.  A  gentle  and  generous  thought, 
however,  breathes  in  xxii.  2!,  22,  "Thou  shalt  neither  vex 
a  stranger  nor  oppress  him,  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the 
land  of  Kgypt."  "Ye  shall  not  afflict  any  widow,  or  father- 
less child."  In  xxii.  28,  a  decent  respect  to  the  gods,  — 
the  elohim,  apparently  meaning  foreign  gods,  is  enjoined  ; 
—  "  Thou  shalt  not  revile  the  gods,  nor  speak  evil  of  the 
ruler  of  thy  people."  This  is  doubtless  an  emanation  of 
the  tolerant  age  of  Solomon,  who  worshipped  Baal,  etc., 
who  "sacrificed  on  high  places "^ — and  whose  chief  queen 
was  an  Egyptian.  In  the  next  chapter,  <xxiii.  13,)  the 
people  are  enjoined  not  to  speak  at  ail  of  "other  gods.** 
Chap,  xxiii.  3,  the  text :  —  "  Neither  shalt  thou  coutt it-nance 
a  poor  man  in  his  cause,"  should  read,  "Neither  shalt 
thou  browbeat  a  poor  man  in  his  cause." 

Chapter  xxiii.  20,  for  "Angel "  read  "Messenger."  This 
messenger,  who  was  to  bring  "Israel"  "into  the  place 
which  I  have  prepared,"  was  Yehoshua,  Hoshea,  Yeshua, 
or  "  Joshua,"  the  *'  minister  "  or  lieutenant  of  Moshai,  as  he 
is  called  in  xxiv.  13,  and  who,  instead  of  Moshai  himself, 
was  to  lead  the  people  into  the  "  land  of  promise."  This 
name,  (the  same  as  Yeshua  or  Yaishooa,)  —  meaning  "a 
deliverer  "    or    *'  saver,"  —  became    prescriptively    that, 

'  I  Sam.  xiiL  19,  %Kf% ;  — ''  there  was  no  smith  found  throughout  all  the  Und  of 
Israel.'*  and  that  the  Hebrews  went  to  PhDiBtia  for  smith<work.  They  leem  indeed 
to  have  learned  the  use  of  iron  tools  when  slaves  of  the  Egrptiant.  but  ti>  have  re- 
l^orded  them  as  MH-Hthrew,  — "  poUuting,"  and  uufit  tu  be  used  on  the  bouse  or 
altar  of  thdr  god. 
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which  was  to  be  the  "  Messiah's,"  whenever  the  latter 
should  appear.  According  to  some,  the  Messiah  should 
be  a  re-ofifenrance  oi  the  ancient  "Deliverer"  himself — 
"Joshua."  "My  name  is  in  him,"  (v.  21,)  refers  to  the 
divine  name  Yeho,  (^  Yao,)  forming  first  half  of  Yeho- 
shua,  (=  "  Yah,  a  deliverer.")  The  text  has  however,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  been  appropriated  as  a  "  prediction  of 
Christ." 

Chapter  xxiv.  In  w.  9, 10,  not  only  "  Moses,"  but  "Aaron, 
Nadab,  and  Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel,"  go 
up  into  the  mount  and  seg  "the  God  of  Israel."  This  is 
most  distinctly  contradicted  in  the  saying  of  Yaishooa, — 
already  quoted,  (in  effect,)  ''  Xo  mau  hath  seen  the  Father 
at  any  time."  Yahve  appears  to  these  persons  as  the  sky- 
godt  standing  on  a  portion  of  the  sky  ;  —  *'  as  it  were  a 
paved  work  of  a  sapphire  stone,  and  as  it  were  the  body 
of  heaven  in  his  clearness''  For  his  read  its,  as  "  heaven  " 
or  "the  heaven"  is  neuter  in  English.  Yahve  restrains, 
in  favor  of  these  "  nobles,"  his  apparent  propensity  to  kill 
all  who  come  within  his  reach  ;  —  "And  upon  the  nobles 
of  the  children  of  Israel  he  laid  not  his  hand,"  (v.  u). 
"They  saw  God,  and  did  eat  and  drink,"  Le.,  continued  to 
live.  Verse  18  tells  us  "  Moses"  was  in  the  mount  "  forty 
days  and  forty  nights;"  —  the  period  of  the  deluge-rain. 
Gen.  vii.  12,  —  of  the  fast  of  Yaishooa  in  the  wilderness, 
Matt.  iv.  2,  etc.,  a  favorite  Hebrew  period  or  number  ; 
strange,  how  many  can  look  upon  such  fancifully  assigned 
numbers  as  matters  of  fact !  We  have  again  a  favorite  or 
sacred  number  in  v.  16,  where  the  cloud  covers  the  mount 
six  days,  and  Yahvfe  speaks  on  the  seventh. 

The  awful  communication,  for  which  Yahv6  calls 
"Moses"  up  into  the  mount  and  keeps  him  there  forty 
days  and  forty  nights  amid  incessant  thunderings,  flames 
and  lightnings,  turns  out,  (chaps,  x.xv.-xxxii.,)  to  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  most  elaborate  specification^  down 
to  the  minutest  detail  of  the  tassel  of  a  robe,  of  the  whole 
construction  and  ceremonial  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  ser- 
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Wee!  While  this  important  business  is  being  settled,  the 
people  below  have  turned  traitors  to  their  solemn  vows  just 
made  in  the  immediate  presence  of  Divinity,  —  and,  —  in 
open  defiance  of  Yaliv6  and  under  the  very  shadow  of  the 
clouds  which  envelop  him,  —  arc,  under  the  lead  of  his 
appointed  priest  Aharon,  sacrificing  to  Apis  or  the 
"golden  calf."  Of  all  this  rebellion,  Yahvc,  absorbed  in 
his  "knops  and  flowers,"  his  "loops  of  blue,"  his  "curious 
girdles,"  his  "bells  and  pomegranates,"  his  "perfumes  of 
the  apothecary,**'  and,  —  most  important  of  all, — in  the 
reserving  the  best  pieces  of  the  sacrificed  animals  for  the 
priests,  —  is  utterly  unconscious,  —  and  is  prescribing  to 
the  last  minutia,  the  duties  of  Aharon  in  the  sacrifices,  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  latter  is  sacrificing  to  the  holy 
bull ! 

It  seems  evident  that  the  introduction  of  this  most 
elaborate  detail  of  the  ceremonies,  etc.,  was  an  tiftcr- 
thought,  with  the  object  of  giving  the  direct  sanction  of 
the  god  to  the  petty  details  of  priestly  business.  The 
treachery  of  the  people  to  Yahv6  is  a  fine  poetical  effect, 
and  his  ignorance  of  it  quite  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
anthropomorphism,  but  the  pettiness  of  the  detail  in  these 
chapters  is  too  great  a  blemish  to  the  poem  to  have  been 
originally  part  of  it. 

Chapter  .\xxii.  WTien  Yahvi,  at  the  end  of  his  important 
colloquy  with  "Moses"  on  the  mount,  sees  the  "golden 
calf "  and  the  naughty  doings  of  the  "  Israelites  "  below, 
he  asks  "Moses"  to  "let  me  alone,  that  my  wrath   may 


'  It  is  scarcely  dotibiful,  that  the  luxurious  and  costly  details  of  the  ornamcniation 
and  service  of  the  lat>eTii3cle,  here  given,  (as  well  as  those  in  "  Numben  "  iv^  etc.,) 
must  have  tjcen  drawn  frotn  tkt  artuai  dtlaih  of  ornament  and  service  in  DaikPs 
taberttacie,  {1  Sani.  vi.  17,)  or  »'«  Solemon'i  tent/le,  in  a  piirlly  civilized  age ;  —  rather 
than  handed  down  by  tradition  ai  the  religious  furniture  and  rilua)  of  the  "  Untelit^s  " 
of  the  Exodus,  —  who  were  butahordenf  cmancipaletl  scrf&.  hastily  fleeing  ftom  their 
late  taskmasters,  through  desert  and  hostili:  rcgiant,  toward  a  problematical  home. 
To  give  some  appearance  of  naturalness  tu  tlie  quantity  of  gold,  etc.,  used,  the  com- 
piler resorted  to  the  clumsy  Invention  already  noticed,  of  the  hurrau-ing  oi  )cwcUer>', 
etc,  from  tlic  Egyptians,  b>-  the  Hebrew  women,  before  the  flight ;  for  Uie  guldsnittb- 
work  of  the  tabernacle  is  made  from  this  stolen  Eg>-ptian  jewellery. 
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wax  hot  against  them,  and  that  I  may  consume  them." 
"  Moses,"  however,  declines  to  be  thus  set  aside;  he  per- 
tinaciously reminds  the  god  of  his  promises  to  "Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  and  Yahv6  listens  to  his  prudent  coun- 
sellor, and,  !?ke  a  wise  king,  concludes  not  to  indulge 
himself  in  the  destruction  of  his  people!  "And  Yahv^ 
repented  of  the  evil  which  he  thought  to  do  unto  his 
people"  (v.  14).  "Moses,"  nevertheless,  on  descending, 
massacres  three  thousand  of  them  (v.  28) ! 

In  chap,  xxxiii.  1 1,  Yehoshua  remains  in  the  tabernacle 
while  "Moses"  goes  back  to  the  camp;  —  apparently  a 
mark  of  special  favor  to  the  former.  Verses  iS-23  con- 
tain the  request  of  "  Moses  "  to  see  Yahvi,  and  the  state- 
ment that  no  man  can  look  upon  the  face  of  Yahvi  and 
live;  —  yet  before  this,  in  v.  n,  Yahv^  is  said  to  have 
already  spoken  with  "Moses"  **face  to  face^  as  a  man 
speaketh  unto  his  friend  "  !  Yahv^  accordingly,  to  gratify 
his  "friend's"  desire  to  see  him,  puts  him  into  a  "clift" 
in  a  rock,  and  shows  him  his  "back  parts  "  only.  All  this 
is  most  oddly  anthropomorphic,  —  as  well  as  somewhat 
contradictory. 

After  the  reconciliation  of  Yahvi  with  his  people,  the 
whole  of  the  tedious  particulars  about  the  tabernacle  is 
literally  repeated  !  In  chaps,  xxv.-xxxii.  it  was  the  speci- 
fications ;  in  chaps,  xxxv.,  xxxvi.  to  xl.,  it  is  ihe  builders' 
("  Bezalecrs  "  and  "  Aholiab*s  ")  report  that  they  have 
faithfully  carried  them  out,  repeating  every  item  with 
unnecessary  minuteness.  The  book  of  "Exodus"  con- 
cludes with  the  permanent  abode  of  Yahv^  in  his  new 
tabernacle.  The  whole  of  these  details  respecting  the 
tabernacle  and  its  service,  may  seem  rather  to  belong, 
properly,  to  the  next  book,  "  Leviticus,"  which  is  especially 
devoted  to  the  ritual. 
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THE  HEBREWS   IN   PALESTINE.  — BIBLE   REVIEW  CONTINUED. 

The  books  forming  the  "  Old  Testament,"  from  "  Gene- 
sis" to  "Job,"  seem  properly  classifiable  under  three 
heads;  {i)  the  poetical  or  romantic,  (2)  the  legendary  or 
semi-historical,  (3)  the  historical.  To  the  first  class  belong 
"Exodus,"  "Numbers,"  and  "Ruth;"  —  the  former  two 
books  consisting  of  a  rude  epical  or  narrative  poem,  (with 
interpolated  ritualistic  details,')  professedly  giving  an 
account  of  the  wanderings,  —  almost  purely  imaginary, — 
of  the  Hebrews  in  Arabia,  —  and  abounding  in  passages  of 
great  imaginative  force  and  grandeur;  —  to  the  second 
class  belong  "Joshua"  and  "Judges;"  and  to  the  third, 
the  books  of  "Samuel,"  "Kings,"  "Chronicles,"  "Ezra," 
"Nehemiah,"  and  "Esther."  "Deuteronomy"  is  in  a 
class  by  itself  ;  —  it  is  a  repetition  or  second  edition,  —  deu- 
teros  ftomost  or  the  second  iaw,  —  of  the  preceding  three 
books,  (which  give  the  origin  and  text  of  the  law.  and  the 
wanderings  of  the  Hebrews,) — and  is,  with  great  prob- 
ability, supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.* 
Its  later  date,  (than  that  of  the  previous  three  books,)  is 
evident  from  its  being  ostensibly  a  second  edition,  and 
from  chap,  xxxiv.  10,  where  "Moses"  is  spoken  of  as  the 
predecessor  of  a  long  line  of  prophets  already  arisen, — 

I  Nearly  the  whol*  of "  Levirictu  "  belongi  to  th«  ritiulUtic  interpolation. 

'The  umnaturatntts  tX  "Mose«"  making  a  speech  of  the  length  of  an  entire 
book,  in  which  he  recapituUtes  the  whole  of  the  chief  incidents  and  converutioni  of 
the  prcvioiii  three  books.  It  appsirent,  whether  considered  at  the  act  of  a  real  penoit 
or  Bb  an  incident  of  an  original  fiction :  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  be  unnatural 
for  a  later  writer,  nuking  an  abridf^ent  of  the  original  work,  to  give  it  authority  by 
putting  it  into  the  fom  of  a  speech  by  "  Motet.'* 
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"And  there  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto 
Moses;"  as  well  as  from  many  other  indications  unne- 
cessary to  be  here  recapitulated  Its  authorship  by  Jere- 
miah in  particular  is  inferred  from,  (among  other  reasons,) 
(I)  many  striking  correspondences  in  its  style,  with  that 
of  the  latter  prophet;  (a)  from  the  fact  of  its  directing 
each  king  to  make  a  written  copy  of  the  Law  with  his 
own  hand,  a  practice  of  which  wc  hear  nothing  before  the 
reign  of  Josiah  ;  (3)  from  the  Mosaic  book  of  the  Law 
being  said,  (2  Kings  xxii.,  2  Chron.  xxxiv.,)  to  have  been 
"  found  "  by  "  Hilkiah  "  the  high  priest,  yercmiaJi  s  father, 
in  the  ark  or  "in  the  temple,"  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  when 
Jeremiah  was  beginning  his  prophecies,  —  whereas  wc  are 
told  in  I  Kings  viii.  8,  that  when  the  priests  brought  the 
ark  into  the  temple,  then  just  finished  by  Solomon,  "there 
was  nothing  in  the  ark  save  the  two  tables  of  stone," 
which  latter  contained  the  "Ten  Commandments"  solely.' 
If  "the  book,"  or  any  book  of  the  Law,  therefore,  was 
*'  found  "  by  Hilkiah  in  the  ark,  it  must  have  been  put  there 
later.  Now  "Deuteronomy  "  expressly  dinxts  that  "this 
book  of  the  Law"  shall  be  placed  ";'«  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant*' (xxxi.  26).  .The  alleged  "finding"  of  the  Law, 
therefore,  is,  with  reason,  thought  to  have  been  a  re-editing 
of  it,  with  the  addition  of  Deuteronomy,  by  Jeremiah  and 
his  father,  and  2.  placing  of  the  work, — where  it  was  after- 
wards to  be  "found,"  —  in  the  ark  oi  the  covenant. 

The  several  "  Old  Testament "  books,  above  enumer- 
ated and  classified,  are  all,  however,  of  a  mixed  character. 
Thus  the  narrative  poem  in  Exodus  and  Numbers,  is  in- 
terpolated to  a  great  extent  with  moral  ordinances  and 
with  sacerdotal  rules  for  the  Hebrew  ritual,  forming  a 
crude  break  and  interruption,  in  the  natural  progress  of 
the  narrative,  which  is  inartistically  sought  to  be  incorpo- 
rated and  harmonized  with  it  by  the  mere  introduction  of 
a  short  formula,  prefixed  to  each  ritualistic  chapter,  nearly 

*  "Those  words  the  I^rd  spake  ...  in  the  mount,  .  .  .  and  At  nddtd  no  mart. 
Andht  vrroti  tAtm  in  two  tabiu  ^ ttant:*    (Ocut.  v.  ax.) 
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in  these  words ;  "  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying," 
etc.;  —  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  authority 
of  direct  Divine  command,  (as  reported  by  the  great  law- 
giver,) to  the  rules  and  routine  of  the  business  of  the 
priests.  Again,  "  Ruth  "  is  a  romantic  pastoral  of  high 
poetic  merit,  to  which  a  Davidian  genealogy  has  been 
tacked.  •* Joshua"  and  "Judges,"  upon  the  slender  skele- 
ton of  tradition,  which  is  their  foundation,  heap  a  vast 
fabric  of  popular  myth  and  fiction  ; '  while  the  six  histori- 
cal books,  though  probably  in  the  main  reliable  as  his- 
tory, also  contain  no  small  admixture  of  these  unhisturic 
elements. 

The  sacrificial  regulations  in  the  first  seven  chapters 
of  "Leviticus'"  need  not  detain  the  serious  inquirer  for 
religious  realities.  Such  "Hebrew  old  clothes"  were 
better  buried  and  forgotten,  —  idle  monstrosities  of  the 
childhood  of  human  progress,  like  fetich  worship  and  the 
taboo  system. 

In  chaps,  viii.  and  ix.,  "  Moses"  is  made  to  give  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  mode  of  offering  the  sacrifices,  and 
in  chap,  x.,  the  terrible  consequences  of  the  slightest  de- 
viation from  the  routine  are  brought  to  view  by  Yahv^'s 
rushing  forth  in  fire  and  "devouring  "  two  neophytes,  sons 
of  Aharon,  who  had  ignorantly  lit  their  censers  from  some 
other  than  the  regulation  or  "sacred"  fire.  The  unfor- 
tunate relatives  of  the  burned  men  are  not  permitted  to 
show  the  slightest  grief,  — "  lest  ye  die,  and  lest  wrath 
come  upon  all  the  people,"  (v.  6).  "  Moses  "  is  angry  with 
Aharon  and  his  remaining  sons  because  they  do  not  eat 
the  priest's  portion  of  the  sacrificed  "  goat  of  the  sin  offer- 
ing," (16,)  but  when  Aharon  pitifully  alludes  to  a  natural 

*  Ab  it)  CMmpIc,  the  not  improbable  Lntdltioiul  drcuniftUncc,  in  "Joshua,"  of 
Jericho  being  betrayed  ut  tbe  Hebrews  by  a  woman  of  bad  character,  — whose  dc* 
5ccndanl«,  the  authuf  satei,  remained  to  hu  day,  i»  Uden  with  the  prcpoatcrous 
fahlei  oi  cniracle-6turle»  of  the  fatlin;;  of  the  walU  at  Uie  shout  of  the  "  Israelites," 
and  of  the  crtif  sing  of  tha  river  dry-nhod  ;  —  the  latter  a  "  favorite  story,"  repeated 
four  times  in  Hebrew  books,  (see  Exod.  xlv.  iz ;  a  Kings  II  etc.,)  and  lold  also  of 
KrUhna  in  hi»  miraculous  aosiing  of  the  divided  J uouu.  (Cotoparc  alao  Chriat'a 
walking  the  water,  "  Mark"  tL  48,  etc) 
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want  of  appetite  in  persons  who  had  just  seen  sons  and 
brothers  ruthlessly  burnt  up,  —  "and  such  things  have 
befallen  me;"  —  "and  if  1  had  eaten  the  sin  offering  to- 
day, should  it  have  been  accepted  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord?"  —  "Moses"  excuses  him; — "And  when  Moses 
heard  that,  he  was  content "  [  (vv.  19,  20). 

In  the  greater  number  of  the  sacrifices,  "sin"  and 
"trespass"  offerings,  only  the  fat,  which  was  not  allowed 
to  be  eaten  by  the  Hebrews,  was  burnt  on  the  altar  "  for 
a  sweet  savor  unto  the  Lord."  Extraordinary  sacrifices 
only,  such  as  those  for  the  sin  of  "the  whole  congrega- 
tion," required  the  burning  of  the  good  meat.  In  other 
cases,  the  available  meat  went  to  the  priests'  table.  Even 
in  such  exceptional  sacrifices  as  the  peace  offfcring  "which 
was  for  the  people,"  the  choice  bits,  the  "breasts  and  the 
right  shoulder,"  (ix.  18,  21,  etc.,)  (see  also  vii.  30-38,) 
after  being  solemnly  "waved"  towards  the  altar  as  in 
acknowledgment  of  Yahvfe's  rights,  were  carried  off  to  the 
sacerdotal  banquet  in  the  "most  holy"  place.  In  "meat" 
offerings,  which  were  quasi  voluntary  contributions  of 
flour  and  cakes,  with  oil,  a  "handful"  only  was  burned 
for  Yahvi  "for  a  sweet  savor,"  (vi.  15,  etc.) ;  the  rest  was 
to  be  eaten  by  the  priests  in  the  "  tabernacle."  The  altar 
fire,  like  the  Persian  sacred  fire,  was  never  to  be  extin- 
guished, {vi.  13).  The  comestibles,  oil  and  salt,  were 
duly  provided  for;  —  "With  all  thy  offerings  thou  shalt 
offer  sail,"  (ii.  13).  The  hides  were  also  the  priests*, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  "whole  burnt  offerings." 

An  abundant  living  was  thus  provided  for  the  priests, 
as  they  alleged,  by  Yahv6  himself;  and  the  quantity  of 
occasions  for  these  "offerings,"  —  made  by  the  regula- 
tions respecting  "cleanness"  and  " uncleanness,"  etc,^ 
is  remarkable.  The  eating  of  fat  and  of  blood  made  a 
man  "unclean  "  and  liable  to  be  "cut  off  from  his  people," 
(vii.  23-27).  It  was  of  course  very  difficult,  with  the  best 
intentions,  to  avoid  eating  some  fat  and  blood  with  the 
lean  meat.     The  same  dread  penalty  of  cutting  off  from 
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the  people  was  threatened  against  him  who  should  slaugh- 
ter an  animal,  "in"  or  "out  of  the  camp,"  without  bring- 
ing it,  or  some  "  offering,"  to  the  tabernacle,  (xvii.  3-5). 
But  a  fearful  list  of  "sins"  was  manufactured  by  the 
regulations,  —  of  which  the  people  were  expected  to  be 
ignorant,  as  the  documents  were  in  the  priests*  hands. 
Chap.  V,  17,  says;  —  "If  a  soul  sin,  and  commit  any  of 
these  things  which  arc  forbidden  to  be  clone  by  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord;  though  he  tuist  it  not, yet  is  he 
guilty,  and  shall  bear  his  iniquity,  (18).  And  he  shall 
bring  a  ram  without  blemish  out  of  the  flock,  ivith  thy 
estimation,  for  a  trespass  offering,  unto  the  priest ;  and 
the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  concerning 
his  ignorance  wherein  he  erred  and  wist  it  not,  and  it  shall 
be  forgiven  him." 

Man's  innate  sense  of  purity,  the  best  and  holiest  of 
guides,  with  which  he  is  endowed  for  far  nobler  purposes, 
was  played  upon  with  the  object  of  producing  "  trespasses" 
and  the  consequent  "offerings."  A  long  list  of  animals 
was  drawn  up  and  put  into  the  mouth  of  Yahvi,  (chap.  xi. 
[,  etc.,)  of  which,  by  an  arbitrary  distinction,  many  were 
declared  "  unclean,"  though  excellent  and  wholesome  for 
eating,  such  as  the  rabbit  and  hare,  (5,  6).  There  seems 
no  good  reason,  except  taste,  for  not  eating  camels'  flesh, 
and  pork  '  is,  under  most  circumstances  and  among  all 
nations,  a  wholesome  and  favorite  meat.  Yet  these  as 
well  as  many  other  ordinary  and  healthful  viands,  were 
pronounced  "unclean,"  and  placed  in  the  same  category 
of  "abominable"  things  as  the  vilest  sins,  such  as  those 


*  The  liabOity  of  the  bog  to  give  the  mfectlan  of  trichimvit  can  hanlly  have  been 
the  cautc,  (though  suj^goted  by  learned  Hebrew  divines,)  of  «  pinliibiltttn  which 
ntonded  equally  to  the  camel,  the  oy»tcr  ( lo,)  snail,  (j°i)  '*^n>  •^i^  t^*-'  ^^tf'^>  *^^^' 
The  gratuitous  fimiif  of  this  explanation,  JeJuie*i  from  modtrn  uUttie,  of  Uwi 
which  luicvi  WM  better  cure  fur  lepttMV  llun  a  iharm,  ji|>peats  when  we  consider  that 
eating  <>f  mral  raw,  ur  "  with  the  blood  in  it,"  being  rigurou&ly  forbidden,  trichinosli 
had  already  betn,  by  thi*,  rendered  imp<>»»tblc.  If  we  are  tu  see  ••ujK-mal  wisdom  In 
thU  prvhiUlion,  why  is  it  not  also  connpicuous  in  the  charm  for  leprosy,  —  In  the  law 
of  rctallati>in. —  in  that  of  private  vengeance  fui  homicide,  —  in  the  ktoning  of  brute 
bca»i»  as  acciiunlablexrcoturca,  etc.? 
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mentioned  in  chap,  xviii.  Merely  to  touch  the  carcass  of 
an  "unclean"  beast,  bird,  or  insect,  made  a  man  "un- 
clean," and  to  eat  them  was  sin,  and  required  a  "trespass" 
offering.  Ovens,  ranges  and  pots,  touched  by  the  bodies 
of  "unclean"  animals,  were  to  be  broken  tn  pieces,  (35). 
The  densest  ignorance  of  natural  history  is  shown  in  these 
orders,  impiously  put  into  the  mouth  of  God.  The  birth 
of  children  made  the  mother,  (poor  woman,)  unclean,'  and 
she  must  offer  to  Yahv^,  or  say  at  once  to  the  priests^  a 
spring  lamb  or  a  pair  of  pigeons,  (xii). 

Chapter  xiii.  is  interesting  as  showing  the  efforts  of  a 
primitive  people  to  deal  with  the  terrible  Eastern  plague, 
leprosy.  The  priest's  services  in  this  case  may  have  been 
of  some  use,  in  the  utter  absence  of  medical  knowledge, 
for  preventing  the  spread  of  contagion,  though  of  course 
useless  to  the  unfortunate  leper.  The  only  attempt  to 
cleanse  him  is  by  a  barbarian  charm^  ordained  by  "the 
Lord"  as  usual,  (xiv.  t-7) ;  —  he  is  to  be  sprinkled  with 
blood  from  a  bird  killed  over  nmnin^^  water :  —  the  asper- 
sion being  done  with  a  live  bird^  "and  cedar  wood,  and 
scarlet,  and  hyssop,"  all  which  are  dipped  in  the  blood 
and  shaken  over  him  Jitrw  times  ;  —  the  live  bird  is  then 
let  go,  to  fly  away  with  his  leprosy,  (as,  in  the  "  scape-goat " 
business,  the  goat  ran  atoay  with  the  people  s  sins,  xvi,  21,) 
and  he  is  pronounced  clean !  If  the  cure  hold  good 
"seven  days,"  then  three  lambs,  and  three  measures  of 
flour,  and  a  "  log "  of  oil  must  be  forthcoming  from  the 
patient,  and  the  priest,  "that  makcth  him  clean,"  shall 
"wave  them  before  the  Lord,"  (12,)  —  and  then,-^"as 
the  sin  offering  is  the  priest's,  so  is  the  trespass  offering; 
it  is  most  holy"]  (13).  A  commutation  is  made  for  the 
poorer  faithful.  The  same  mummeries  are  performed  for 
the  "cleansing"  of  a  mildewed  house,  (xiv.  33-53). 

The  famous  "scapegoat,"  (chap,  xvi.,)  who  carried  the 
people's  sins  out  into  the  desert,  is  with  much  reason  con- 
sidered by  some  critics,  (from  the  identical  name,  Azazcl. 

>  The  origin  of  tbe  **  churching  "  o(  womee  among  Chmlians. 
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given  it,)  to  have  been  originally  an  offering  to  the  evil 
spirit  Azazel,  who  dwelt  in  the  desert. 

Chapter  xviii.  25,  "And  the  land  is  defiled  :  therefore  I 
do  visit  the  iniquity  thereof  upon  it,  and  the  land  itself 
vomiteth  out  her  inhabitants."  The  righteous  and  un- 
sparing indignation  against  impurity/  —  a  noble  anger 
which  Yaishooa  afterwards  knew  how  to  turn  away  from 
the  sinner  while  letting  it  burn  against  the  sin.  —  is  one 
of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  existence  of  Deity  and 
His  presence  in  the  heart.  There  is  nothing  to  warn 
against  brutalizing  indulgence  in  the  brutal  part  of  our 
nature;  —  the  high  sense  of  purity  is  an  instinct  of  the 
nobler,  undying  part,  which  intuitively  feels  and  shrinks 
from  the  injury  and  contamination  of  impurity  even  before 
it  has  actually  experienced  those  debasing  effects;  —  and 
furthermore,  this  instinct  is  inseparable  in  our  minds  from 
the  recognition  of  a  higher  Being  as  its  source,  who  in 
this  manifestation  is  felt  to  he,  at  once,  our  guide  and  our 
judge.  The  feeling  of  the  early  Hebrew  leaders,  that  the 
abominations  of  sodomy  and  bestiality  deserved  no  quar* 
ter,  again  reminds  us  of  the  experiences  of  the  Irano- 
Aryans  and  ///fi>  indignation  against  the  sodomites  whom 
they  encountered  In  their  march.  It  is  only  natural  that 
a  purer  and  stronger  race  should  exterminate  one  given 
up  to  debasing  vice,  however  savage  such  justice  seems. 

It  is  nevertheless  to  be  remembered,  that  the  account 
of  the  revoltingly  low  morals  of  the  Kenaani.  comes 
solely  from  the  Hebrews  who  so  savagely  cxterniinalud 
them,  and  who  needed  a  pretext  for  doing  so.  The  moral- 
ity of  some  of  the  Hebrew  clans  themselves,  was  at  a 
horribly  low  level,  —  judging  from  their  own  accounts;  — 

'  What  U  6in  J  — impurity  f  An  act  or  thought  out  of  hjinnony  wtih  the  pure, 
holy  life,  which  in  all  creatures  imivei  to  the  normal  direction  uf  advancement  and 
dcvelnpnient,  tnvrardH  Fcrferllon,  The  in>itinct -guided  Uiwer  nniitubi  commit  no 
monstrous  or  impure  uct«;  th]»  \a  almost  vrithoul  exception  ;  the  cxcq>tki[is,  —  per- 
verted in»tinct>.  —  lead  to  degradatiun.  Man,  who  is  hU  own  iiuuter,  has  neverlhe- 
IcM,  within,  a  Guide  which  5liow«  him  th«  line  of  conduct  tending  to  Miund,  all-sided 
development,  —  and  in  harmony  with  It»t)wn  Liie.  De^'iatlon  b  punUhcd  by  remonc } 
wilful  and  continued  deviation  iofallibly  I«Mb  h>  degradation. 
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(see  Judg.  xix.  22,  etc.)-  The  execrable  conduct  of  the 
Benjamites,  there  recorded,  was,  it  is  true,  condignly 
punished  by  the  other  tribes, — the  same  bloody  justice 
being  dealt  to  them  as  to  the  Kenaani,  (chap,  xx,  etc.). 
Still,  the  accusations  against  the  "inhabitants  of  the 
land,"  by  the  land-pirates  who  robbed  and  slaughtered 
them,  must  needs  be  regarded  with  suspicion.' 

While,  therefore,  it  is  not  now  possible  to  decide 
whether  or  no  the  Hebrews  were  really,  as  they  pre- 
tended, more  free  from  the  degrading  vices  rebuked  in 
this  chapter,  thnn  the  atitochUwnes  .and  true  owners  of 
the  country  which  they  affected  to  claim  as  their  own 
through  the  mysterious  right  of  "promise," — none  the 
loss  is  the  righteous  hatred  of  impurity,  —  placed  by  the 
text  in  the  mouth  of  Yahve,  —  a  part  of  true,  essential, 
and  practical  religion. 

Chapters  xix.  to  xxiii.  contain  regulations  for  the  conduct 
and  morals  of  priests  and  people,  many  of  them  excellent, 
others  merely  eccentric,  such  as  the  forbidding  the  use  of 
garments  "mingled  of  linen  and  woollen,"  (xix.  19).^ 

The  remainder  of  "  Leviticus,"  being  mostly  special 
Hebraic  regulations,  without  im|x»rtance  to  future  religion, 
may  be  passed  over  with  the  remark  that  it  is  obviously 
of  much  later  date  than  the  period  assigned  in  xxvii.  34, 
—  or  the  commencement  of  the  journey  from  Egypt  to 
"Canaan." 

The  narrative  of  the  marvellous  march  from  Hgvpt  is 
resumed  in  "  Numbers,"  and  as  Homer  introduces  his 
catalogue  of  ships  and  warriors  in  the  midst  of  his  "  Iliad" 

'  The  ffreat  l-lcbivw  hero  "  banifcon,"  {SlUmsh-^H^  the  "  Sun*Onc  "  or  divine  Sun,) 
b  reprcMntcd  as  fiviiliy  of  sodomx  even  wliilc  uoOcr  inspinitinn  from  the  "hreath," 
("Spirit,"'  English  vcr&iun.)  of  Vahvt ;  —  (Jud,!;.  xrr.  -o).  The  Ungiuge  of  the  urisi- 
lul,  in  thU  pAstage,  has  been  mudiiied  in  our  venion  kj  u  nui  to  shock  modcra 
readers. 

'  Thb  pTDhibitton  h  pUccd,  (in  the  text,)  upon  the  ground  cf  Vahvtr'fl  objecdon 
tn  all  "  mixture*  "  a.i  impurity.  Josephas'  explanatjtm,  (Antiquities,  iv.  8,  J  I  l,)thAt 
such  "mixed"  gnriitfnts  were  wtJtentii  Jf^  the  /ritsts,  U  of  coime  directly  in  con- 
tnidictiun  of  the  two  others,  fAvahlc  amoni;  divines.  —  (i,)  —  that  tbc  practice  was 
objected  lo,  a»  an  usuaJ  one  aman^  iJo/aifrf, —and,  p.)  —  u  in  Smith's  Uictio&ary 
of  ttic  Bible,      tlut  it  was  contrary  to  the  gcner^  idea  of  holy  purity  and  ^'unpljcUy. 
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Story,  so  the  Hebrew  poet  brings-in,  (chaps,  i.,  ii.,  iii,,)  a 

tedious  census  or  professed  enumeration  of  the  fighting- 
men  under  command  of  Moshai,  with  a  similar  object  and 
the  like  effect,  that  of  giving  greater  vraiscmblanct'Ko 
his  narrative.  It  has  been  shown  to  be  imiiossible  that 
the  numbers  of  the  Hebrews  of  the  flight,  should  have 
reached  any  thing  like  six  hundred  thousand  fighting-men, 
as  here  given.  The  question  occurs,  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  very  specific  census. 

We  find  from  2  Sam.  xxiv.,  that  David  was  fond  of 
enumerating  his  fighting-men,  and  that,  in  the  latter  days 
of  his  forty  years'  reign,  he  took  their  census  in  spite  of 
the  superstitious  objections  of  his  priests,  prophets  and 
captains.  This  enumeration  is  given,  roughly,  at  one 
million  three  hundred  thousand  men ;  rather  more  than 
double  that  in  "  Numbers  ; "  implying  as  the  total  number 
of  the  nation  at  that  time,  a  population  of  about  eight 
millions;  —  apparently  not  an  extravagant  reckoning. 

At  or  near  the  end  of  the  long  period  of  the  "Judges," 
the  number  of  fighting-men  in  "all  Israel,"  including  the 
"Benjamites,"  is  given,  (Judg.  xx.  r5,  17,)  at  426.700  men. 
The  period  of  the  Judges,  from  '* Joshua"  to  the  death 
of  "Samson,"  sums  up  three  hundred  and  seventy  years, 
according  to  the  book  of  ''Judges."  Of  course  these  can- 
not be  regarded  as  precise  data,  but  they  contradict  the 
absurd  census  in  "Numbers,"  unless  we  are  to  suppose 
the  unlikely  case  of  the  number  of  the  "Israelites"  de- 
creasing by  ouC'third  in,  (at  least,)  two  centuries. 

It  would. not,  perhaps,  be  an  unsupposably  rapid  in- 
crease, for  the  nation  of  the  Hebrews  to  double  itself  in 
the  forty  prosperous  years,  (thirty-three  in  Jerusalem,) 
of  David's  reign.  I  incline  therefore,  to  think  that  the 
enumeration  in  "Numbers,"  —  showing  a  larger  number 
than  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  "  jFudgcs,"  —  is 
really  an  early  ct-nsus  of  David's,  which  the  Solomonic 
bard  has  wrought  into  his  work.  The  improbability  of 
the  exceedingly  costly  and  rich  details  of  the  "taber- 
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nacle/'  as  described  by  this  writer,  (Num.  iv.  I-17.  —  also 
in  "  Exodus,")  being  from  Mosaic  tradition,  or  being  any 
thing  else  than  a  description  from  the  actual  objects  in 
David's  tabernacle  or  Solomon's  temple,  has  been  pointed 
out  in  a  note,  <p.  279).  The  census,  as  ivill  as  these  de- 
taiis,  then,  may  probably  belong  to  the  latter  period,  and 
the  manturs  of  the  age  of  those- kings  arc,  no  doubt,  also 
to  be  inferred  from  the  regulations  in  chap.  v..  as  well  as 
from  the  similar  rules  in  "  Leviticus."  A  woman  who 
had,  rightly  or  wrongly,  incurred  the  jealousy  of  her  hus- 
band, was  made,  (vv.  17.  24,)  to  drink  a  sort  of  mud, 
composed  of  "holy"  water  and  the  sweepings  of  the 
sanctuary.  A  curse  having  been  pronounced  over  it  by 
ihe/ac/oium^  the  priest,  this  charmed  water  would,  it  was 
believed,  poison  the  poor  creature  if  guilty. 

In  chap,  vi.,  we  have  the  rules  of  the  Nazarites  or 
Nazintes,  that  interesting  and  almost  monastic  order  of 
recluses,  to  which  Shimshon  was  said  to  have  belonged, 
and  which  certainly  included  the  great  names  of  the  first 
Yohannan,  "John"  the  Baptist,  and  of  Yaishooa  and  his 
brother  or  alleged  brother.  Yahakobh,  ("James,")  the  son 
of  Cleophas.  The  name  of  the  order  is,  by  some,  derived 
from  Nasir  "the  lily,"  —  the  emblem  of  the  purity  of 
their  lives  ;  —  by  others,  perhaps  with  better  reason,  from 
Hasat\  to  separate.  Hebrew  religious  poetry  highly 
valued,  almost  revered,  the.lily,  because  of  its  association 
with  purity;  also,  perhaps,  for  other  reasons.  The  early 
connection  between  Semitic  and  Aryan  religious  notions 
was  shown  in  a  previous  chapter  of  this  work  ;  the  present 
notion,  that  of  the  deep  significance,  in  a  religious  point 
of  view,  of  the  water-lily,  —  (Christ  is  "  born  among  lilies," 
—  compare  also  "Solomon's  Song,"  ii.  i,  2,  vi.  2,  3,  and 
the  sacred  lily  of  "Mary,"  etc.,)  is  another  case  of  this 
affinity.     The  lily  of  Brahmai  of  Krishna  and  of  Booddha,' 


*  0(  course  the  connection  of  the  idea  ol  the  sacred  lily  with  ihc  ^fWM.Gmtamji 
or  "Booddha,"—  occurred  cenluiiet  later  than  the  [wriod  o\  SjIuhioo  or  uf  the  Sonj 
xttributed  to  him.    But  the  UMiverscJottn,  from  which  Urahma  Istucft,  k  tlie  ramt 
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was  a  remotely  early  conception  o(  the  Hindu  imagination. 
The  releasing  the  Nazarite  from  his  vow  of  scparateness 
and  purity  gave  another  occasion  for  the  endless  tributes 
of  eatables  to  the  priests,  (v.  13-21,)  under  form  of  sacri- 
fices to  Yahv6. 

Chapter  vii.  contains  solely,  dry  details  of  the  "offer- 
ings of  the  princes."  Chaps,  viii.  and  ix.  1-14,  ritualistic 
matter. 

Chapter  ix.  15-23,  gives  the  fine  poetic  fancy  of  Yahv^'s 
brooding  over  his  tabernacle,  in  cloud  by  day,  and  6re  by 
night,  and  signifying  to  the  people,  by  the  rising  or  set- 
tling of  this  mysterious  and  awful  cloud,  his  pleasure  that 
they  should  march  on,  or  lie  quiet  in  their  tents. 

The  setting-out  of  the  "children  of  Israel,"  in  their 
several  detachments,  from  the  Sinai  valleys  where  they 
had  so  long  abode,  —  with  the  "cloud  of  the  Lord"  float- 
ing overhead,  and  the  ark  of  his  "  covenant "  carried  before 
them  as  his  visible  symbol  or  residence,  — is  picturesquely 
and  grandly  told,  (chap.  x.). 

In  chap,  xi.,  the  people's  grumbling  against  the  some- 
what insipid  "manna"  is  repeated,  and  gix'es  Yahvi  an 
opportunity  to  show  his  power  and  at  the  same  time 
"spite"  the  gnimblers  ;  —  who,  he  declares,  shall  cat  meat 
for  "a  whole  month,  until  it  come  out  at  your  nostrils, 
and  it  be  loathsome  unto  you."  This  he  accomplishes  by 
sending  out  his  "wind"  or  "breath,"  —  which  sweeps 
together  such  a  mass  of  "  quails,"  that  they  cover  the 
ground  four  feet  deep  for  a  day's  journey,  (some  twenty 
mile's,)  in  width  all  round  the  camp  of  the  favored  "peo- 
ple." This  solid  mass  of  fowl-meat  must  have  been  very 
disagreeable.  Not  satisfied  with  this  childish  \*cngcancc, 
the  angry  god  proceeds  to  smite  them  "with  a  very  gre.it 


Illy,  and  thh  Is  an  Idea  nearly  m  quite  as  old  as  the  period  of  "  Manu's  descent,"  or 
the  arrival  of  the  clans  from  Tibet  in  Northern  India.  The  Krishna  icf:cnd»  are,  in 
general,  intermediate  in  dale  between  thu»e  of  Brahma  and  Booddlia.  Ihotigh  »ome 
of  them  are  nearly  equaJ  in  antiquity  tu  the  farmer.  Krishna.  aNn.  doats  upon  the 
iUy.  The  lirim  is  similarly  int«'ined  with  ICt{>'ptian  myth.  The  reasons  why  the  lily 
symbolized  the  reproductive  puwet  10  nature,  need  not  be  here  dwelt  upon. 
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p'V^*'  03>-     Alter  barying  tbe  dead,  tke 
''people"  joarncy  oa,  (35>- 

Chipcer  nl  begins  vith  the  statcmcBt  tktt  Modni  *kid 
married  ao  Ethioptaa  wooaa ;  **  a  person  vfco  caa  kardly- 
bave  been  **Jethro'»"  datagbter.  Tbis  tiadzlMoal  avmm 
is  somewbat  cofiArmatory  of  Joscpbos'  stocy  of  the  oor- 
riagc  bctvccn  Moshai  and  tbe  Etbeopian  prioocas»  and 
also  lends  strength  to  tbe  fajpotbesis  <A  fats  tdcntitj  witb 
MeasQ  tbe  Viceroy  of  Ethiopia.  Tbe  stazemcot  may 
embody  a  vague  reminiscence  of  tbe  actual  marriage  of 
tbe  hero  in  Ethiopia-  The  story,  (chap.  xiL,)  of  tbe  lep- 
roty  of  "  Miri-am,"  —  ^fin'-ummiaA  or  Jfiri-ammir,  Mlri- 
cm,  =  **  mother  Mtri")  —  who  becomes  **  white  as  snow,** 
was  probably,  in  its  origin,  a  myth  of  the  moon  or  queen  of 
heaven,  (Miri.)  whose  face  becomes  white  as  snow  at  her 
"full."  Miri,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a  form  of  Ma^-a. 
When  the  clouds  that  concealed  the  full  moon  parted,  and 
showed  her  white  face  after  a  period  of  storm,  the  primi- 
tive myth-makers  probably  said,  **  Mother  Miri  is  become 
leprous."  This  idea  of  the  leprosy  of  the  heaven-queen 
would  weave  itself  into  legend.  "Miri-am"  is  sknt  ^ut 
from  camp  seven  days^  —  the  moon's  quarterly  period  of 
disappearance ;  a  disappearance  which  in  the  primitive 
myth  may  have  been  attributed  to  \\%z  heaven-father* s  hav- 
ing "*pit  in  her  face,"  (v.  14), 

The  common  Syrian  name  Mari-am  or  Miri-am,  —  from 
Mari  or  Miri.  the  classic  Myra,  Myrra.  (Mi'ppo,)  the  mythic 
daughlcr-wife  of  Kinura  and  mother  of  the  god  Adon^i  or 
Adonis  "the  Lord,"  (a  moon-ijoddoss  and  another  form, 
apparently,  of  Maya  or  Maia,)  —  may,  of  course,  have  been 
that  of  an  actual  sister  of  the  real  person  Moshai  or  Messu. 
But  the  adventures  of  Moshai  in  Arabia  are  evidently 
flctitious.  and  while  his  own  real  existence  has  consider- 
flbic  confirmation  from  independent  sources,  there  is  no 
confirmation  of  the  existence  of  this  sister.  A  myth  of 
the  heaven-queen  Miri  has  probably,  therefore,  —  having 
first  taken  the  form  of  a  folk-legend  of  a  sister  of  Moshai. 
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—  been  ultimately  interwoven  into  the  Solomonic  narra- 
tive. Yahvfe  says,  (v.  14,)  "If  her  father  had  but  spit  in 
her  face,  should  she  not  be  ashamed  seven  days?"  As 
this  seems  a  very  unnecessary  allusion  of  Yahvi's,  —  no 
father  of  "Moses"  or  "Miriam"  being  mentioned  as 
accompanying  the  Exodus,  it  is  more  likely  a  fragment  of 
early  myth  adhering  to  the  legend;  —  originally  having 
the  form  that  the  "father."  (sky  or  heaven  personified,) 
did^^\\.  in  the  moon's  face  and  cause  her  seclusion  for  the 
week,  —  and  thrown  into  its  present  shape  by  the  author 
of  the  Solomonic  period. 

Ill  chap,  xiii.,  the  envoys  sent  in  advance  of  the  people, 
search  the  "promised"  land  for  _/tfr(y  days,  the  favorite 
number.  The  importance  of  the  "trine"  and  "quadrate" 
in  early  mysticism,  —  the  numbers  three  and/^jwr,'  whose 
sum  was  seven,  the  moon's  quarterly  period  in  days,  —  has 
been  alluded  to.  Ten,  (seven  fhts  three,)  the  highest 
number  represented  by  a  separate  figure  in  the  Arabic 
numeration,  - —  the  number  of  the  fingers  of  both  hands  or 
di^'iSf  —  multiplied  by  the  "quadrate,"  —  made  this  favor- 
ite number  of  forty,  and  multiplied  by  the  seven,  the 
scarcely  less  favorite  one  of  seventy.  Six  is  significant, 
as  being  double  "trine." 

In  the  next  chapter  we  find  that  the  "children,"  not 
unnaturally  terrified  by  the  extravagant  accounts  of  the 
size  of  the  Anakim  and  their  man-eating  habits,  (xiii.  32,) 

—  brought  back  by  their  envoys,  —  resolve  to  return  to 
Egypt.  Yahvfe  thereupon  determines  to  exterminate 
them,  but  on  "  Moses  "  reminding  him  that  the  Egyptians 


*  Three  had  Iti  mf^tic  Emportance  for  the  reason,  —  (among  others,  some  of  which 
wen  drawn  from  phallic  kymbrilUm.)  —  that  it  ts  the  number  of  the  romplcte  inaa  or 
human  trinity ;  father,  mother,  child.  Fmm  this  human  trinity  the  divine  was  nat- 
unHy  fonned  among  roott  oatioiu;  its  formation,  with  the  Chriitians,  was  somewhat 
diRercnt  u  we  sliall  »ee. 

The  "quadrate"  wa»  tignificant  a«  the  double  uf  double;  —  the  number  of  the 
sides  of  the  perfect  sqtiare,  whose  four  angles  comprise  the  entire  circle ;  —  the  num- 
ber of  the  moon's  phases,  —  of  the  seasons,  etc  Trine  mutttplieJ  by  quadrate,  formed 
the  very  importanl  tu^lvt.  The  importance,  among  Indbns  and  Clialdacans,  uf  six, 
sixty,  and  six  hundred,  and  their  multiples  and  those  of  twelve,  was  of  similar  origb. 
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will  hear  of  it,  and  will  tell  the  Kcnaani,  and  that  then 
these  people,  who  "  have  heard  the  fame  of  thee/*  will  say, 
(xiv.  i6,)  "  Because  Yahve  was  not  abU  to  bring  this  people 
into  the  land  which  he  sware  unto  them,  therefore  he  hath 
slain  them  in  the  wilderness,"  —  an  insinuation  which  of 
course  would  be  very  unpleasant  ifor  Yahv6,  —  the  vain- 
glorious deity,  —  to  whom  his  "fame"  is  of  great  impor- 
tance,—  reconsiders  the  matter,  and  decides  to  punish  the 
malcontents  by  turning  them  back  into  the  wilderness, — 
to  wander  there,  again,  for  a  period  of  forty  years,  until 
the  last  grumbler  has  died  a  natural  death, — and  then  to 
bring  their  children,  only,  into  the  land  of  "Canaan,"  — 
thus  fulfilling,  nominally  at  least,  —  his  promise.  In  this 
narration,  the  motives  attributed  to  the  Divine  being  are 
no  higher  than  the  love  of  fame  and  glory  which  actuates 
the  most  commonplace  conqueror  or  hero. 

Chapter  xv,,  ritualistic.  The  wine  for  the  priestly  ban- 
quets is  now  provided  for  by  the  *'  drink  offerings,"  (vv.  5, 
7,  10).  The  sabbath  must  be  kept  under  pain  of  deaths 
(36,)  —  an  enforced  **  VG^l,**  perhaps  somewhat  burdensome 
to  the  people,  bnt  strengthening  to  the  priests'  authority. 

The  perquisites  of  the  priests  having  been  thus  amply 
provided  for,  and  their  authority  walled  about  with  ordi- 
nances, it  is  natural  to  find,  {.wi.,)  a  powerful  effort  made 
to  establish  a  monopoly  of  their  comfortable  office  to  the 
family  which  already  enjoyed  it,  ("Aaron's").  Three  indi- 
viduals, Korah,  Dathan  and  Abiram,  are  represented  as 
having  been  swallowed-up  by  the  earth  with  their  families, 
—  two  hundred  and  fifty  more,  burnt  to  death  in  the  open 
air  by  the  fire  of  Yahv^,  —  and  fourteen  thousand  seven 
hundred,  slain  by  the  plague  by  the  same  formidable 
deity,  merely,  (40,)  "to  be  a  memorial  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  that  no  stranger  which  is  not  of  the  seed  of 
Aaron,  come  near  to  offer  incense  before  the  Lord"! 
This  terrible  denunciation  of  divine  vengeance  no  doubt 
had  the  effect,  in  those  simple  times,  of  deterring  compet- 
itors  from   attempting   to   enact   the  priestly  functions. 
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The  effect  of  such  a  lesson,  if  placed  before  the  minds  of 
children,  can  be  imagined ;  — and  the  priests  assumed  the 
education  of  those  of  the  Hebrews.  The  other  "Levites" 
are  declared,  xviii.  6,  to  be  *'  given  as  a  gift  "  to  the  race 
of  Aharon,  "to  do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation."  All  this  by  authority  of  an  absolute  non- 
entity,—  a  priestly  figment  with  nothing  behind  it,  —  not 
even  a  brass  image, — the  god  Vahv^,  who  was  represented 
to  reside  behind  the  "vat/,'*  within  which  only  the  priests 
themselves  entered.  The  brazen  impudence  of  priestcraft, 
—  the  gross  imposition  of  superstition  upon  the  human 
imagination,  —  could  hardly  be  carried  farther.  (My  read- 
ers will,  of  course,  understand  these  remarks  as  applied 
only  to  the  fictitious  deity  of  the  priests.  —  Yahv&,  —  the 
image  of  their  minds,  —  who  was  localized,  vainglorious 
and  revengeful  like  themselves,  —  not  to  the  omnipresent 
God  and  Life  of  the  universe,  whom  the  Phoenicians 
seem  to  have  dimly  apprehended  in  their  Yao,  but  whom 
the  Hebrews  were,  as  yet,  unable  to  appreciate.)  As  the 
priests  made  a  dining-room  of  the  "most  holy  place,"  (lo,) 
they  can  hardly  be  imagined  to  have  retained  much  re- 
spect for  the  invisible  Being,  their  supposed  daily  associ- 
ate, who  was  by  the  people  believed  to  reside  there.  The 
Levites  arc  to  have  "  tithes"  or  tenth  parts  of  the  produce 
of  the  people,  and  the  priests  the  "best  parts"  of  every 
thing.'  (12,  etc.). 

In  chap.  XX..  the  waterless  wilderness,  the  chiding  of 
the  people  with  "Moses,"  the  words  of  their  complaint, 
"  wherefore  have  ye  made  us  to  come  up  out  of  Egypt " 
(5)  "into  this  wilderness,  that  we  and  our  cattle  should 
die  there,"  (4.)  the  striking  of  the  rock  by  "  Moses  "  with 
his  rod  and  production  of  water  thereby  for  the  thirst  of 
the  people,  (11,)  —  which  occurred  in  E.xod.  xvii.  at  Meri- 
bah,  (7,)  in  the  desert  of  Sin,  (i,)  before  Sinai,  —  are  made 


■  There  fnu«t  hive  b«n,  to  these  prlcita,  a  f^im  htinior  in  the  wordii  "sherp" 
ind"the  flock"  as  applied  to  thdr  " congregaiion."  They  kheared  them,  and  fed 
apoa  them,  as  truly  a»  ibey  ahfiared  and  fed  upon  the  actual  sheep. 
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to  occur  again,  long  after  Sinai,  in  the  desert  of  Zin,  (t.) 
at  Meribah,  (13).  The  favorite  incident  is,  in  other  words, 
twice  repeated.  The  severity  of  Yahv^  to  '•  Moses  and 
Aaron,"  (12,  13,)  is  unaccounted  for  by  the  context. 

The  fable  of  the  fiery  serpents,  (chap,  xxi.,)  seems  to 
have  been  invented  to  account  for  the  existence  of  the 
famous  brazen  serpent*  or  "  Nehushtan,"  —  an  image. 
which  was,  —  long  after  the  exodus  period,  —  an  object  of 
phaliic  idolatry  among  the  Hebrews.  This  too,  has  been 
made  by  the  early  Christian  authors,  without  any  suffi- 
cient or  even  plausible  reason,  ^ a  *^  type  of  Christ."  ' 

The  "book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord,"  evidently  an  ^flr- 
//>r  work,  now  no  longer  existing,  is  quoted  in  vv.  14,  15, 
as  authority  for  the  statement  in  v.  13,  about  Arnon  and 
Moab.  This  should  convince  the  most  prejudiced,  of  the 
late  date  of  "Numbers,"  and  that  it  could  not  have  been 
written  by  "  Moses." 

The  quaint  episode  of  "Balaam,"  his  ass,  and  the 
"angel,"  is  the  next  feature  of  the  ecclesiastical  i>oem. 
The  early  God  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Chaldsean  Ilu  or 
Eloah,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguished  from  Ba-el  or  Ba-al, 
was,  as  it  would  seem,  the  object  of  their  devotion  in 
Egypt  and  during  the  exodus.  The  Jahveizing  poets  and 
prophets  of  the  era  of  David  and  Solomon  must,  in  all 
probability,  have  introduced  this  episode  with  its  conflict 
between  Yahvfe  and  Balaam's  god  Ba-el,  Baal-peor  or  Che- 
mosh,  for  the  special  end  of  furthering  the  change  of  wor- 
ship from  the  latter,  —  (worshipped  by  Solomon,  i  Kings 
xL  7,) — and  from  Eloah.  —  to  the  Phcenician  god.  The 
first  real  acquaintance  with  Yahv6,  by  the  Hebrews,  may 
have  been  toward  the  end  of  the  "Judge"  period,  when 


*  Tht!  application  receives,  indeed,  some  justUication  froio  the  expreuions  attrib- 
uted to  Chrisi:— "And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  m  the wildersest, eveo  so 
moftt  the  Son  of  man  be  Uflcd  up;^  ("John"ui.).  Thcscwords.  —  of  (Prnfaratht 
Ulustra/i«M,  (in  the  mouth  of  Vai»hoos,) — by  no  meanit  imply,  however,  that  the 
Teacher  believed  the  incklent  told  in  "  Numbers  "  to  have  been  flamnrJ  hy  Gatl  to 
tjfifj  hi»  i»wn  sacrifice.  They  were  mertly  an  iU»tslraticm,-^iw  any  thing  thai 
ippevs  in  the  context ;  a  poetic  figure  of  speech. 
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the  Ephraimite  gods  were  stolen  by  the  Danites.  and  the 
Phoenician  Jahveite  village  of  Laish  was  conquered  and 
sacked,  ("Judges"  xvtii.)  ;  —  for  the  introduction  of  the 
name  of  that  god  into  the  earlier  legends  may  well  have 
been  the  work  of  the  Jahveist  authors  or  compilers,  temp, 
Solomon  or  David.  Now  the  Eloah  of  "Balaam"  and 
"  Balak,"  (Baalistic  names  apparently,)  must  have  been 
Bel  or  "  Baal-peor,"  (xxv.  3,)  yet  no  question  is  raised  of 
this  Eloah  or  Elohim  of  '*  Balaam  "  being  truly  a  God,  (9, 
10,  12).  This  "God  "  having  sent  "  Balaam  "  to  "  Balak  " 
in  compliance  with  the  latter's  request,  (30.)  but  under 
instructions  that  he  is  not  to  curse  the  Hebrews,  "for 
they  are  blessed,"  (12,)  —  the  "angel  of  the  Lord,"  Mes- 
senger-God or  Malach,  seemingly  coming  from  the  special 
Hebrew  deity  Yahv^,  now  appears,  to  oppose  his  passage, 
(22.)  but  finally  permits  him  to  go  on,  with  the  promise  to 
put  words  into  his  mouth,  which  he  is  to  deliver  to  '*  Ba- 
lak," (35).  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  extraordinary 
inconsistency  of  this  narrative  can  be  reconciled  with 
some  degree  of  naturalness.  The  usual  construction, 
which  treats  the  Eloah  and  Yahv^  as  being  one  and  the 
same  divinity,  would  compel  us  to  look  upon  Yahv6  as,  at 
once,  the  familiar  spirit  of  "Balaam,"  —  a  prophet  of  Baal 
and  the  enemy  of  the  Hebrews,  and  as,  —  at  the  same 
time, — tfrrf^-m/^  "  Balaam  "  to  go  to  "Balak,"  (20,)  and 
threatening  to  kill  him  for  complying  with  that  order,  (33). 
"  Balaam."  though  most  faithful  in  delivering  the  divine 
messages,  is  afterwards  killed  by  the  Hebrews.' 

Another  census,  (after  the  plague  of  xxv.,)  is  ordered 
by  Yahvi  in  chap.  xxvi.  ;  the  total  comes  out  nearly  as 
large  as  before,  over  six  hundred  thousand  warriors.  But 
we  are  told  that  these  were  all  new  men  ;  the  original  six 
hundred  thousand  were  all  dead ;  —  having  in  part  died 


I  There  Mcms  no  reaMD  whatever,  except  church-poticy,  why  divinei  should 
milce  "  Bolum'a  "  Star  of  Jacch  uid  SctfCrt  of  hratl,  —  which  U  to  *'  imilt  Meab  ** 
and  "destray  Skttk,"  —  t^ix  to  "Christ."  The  cxpresiiont  evidently  refei  only  to 
"  Isroft"  ittti/t  ttoder  "  Jo»hua'i  "  lead. 
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natural  deaths,  while  the  majority  had  been  killed  off  by 
Yahvfe  in  various  ways. 

The  vengeance  of  the  god  upon  his  chosen  people  being 
now  complete,  it  only  remained  to  bring  the  sur\MVors  of 
them  triumphantly  into  the  land  of  his  promise.  First 
however  there  must  be  a  grand  massacre  of  the  Midianites, 
who  are  accordingly  exterminated;  —  men,  women,  and 
children  being  slaughtered  together,  and  only  the  young 
maids  "that  have  not  known  man"  kept  "alive  for  your- 
selves," (i8f)  by  Yahv^'s  order!  This  produces  a  noble 
booty  of  young  female  slaves  and  of  cattle,  of  which  the 
priests'  and  Levites'  shares  are  specifically  reserved.  The 
whole  of  the  gold  taken  is  appropriated  also  by  the  priests, 
"for  a  memorial  before  the  Lord  "  !  (54).  This  wholesale 
extermination  is  one  of  many  such  ;  three  are  recorded  in 
chap,  xxi.f  in  which  three  small  peoples  are  "  utterly  de- 
stroyed," **none"  being  "left  alive,"  (3,  35).  As  thirty- 
one  such  peoples  or  "  kings  "  are  declared  to  have  occupied 
the  narrow  territory  of  Palestine,  they  could  not  have  been 
larger  communities  than  the  negro  "kingdoms"  now  in 
South  Africa.  The  massacres,  too,  quite  parallel  those  of 
the  Zulus  and  Ashantees. 

'*  Reuben,"  "  Gad,"  and  the  half-tribe  of  "  Manasseh  "  • 
now  settle,  (chap.  xx.\ii.,)  —  after  a  few  more  massacres  of 
the  owners  of  the  soil,  —  in  the  land  of  "Gilead,"  "be- 
yond" (east  of)  Yarden  or  "Jordan."  Chap,  xxxiii.  is  a 
rtfsum/oi  the  wanderings. 

'  The  discrcpanc)'  between  tlic  number  of  th<  cilcndar  tncmtlu  and  lodUca] 
"signs,"  — the  Mcred  /uWr^,  — and  fhtrtten,  the  actual  number  o(  lunar  revolution* 
In  the  year,  led  without  doubt  to  the  division  of  "lirael"  inVi  thirtten  tribes, — two 
of  which.  Ephraim  and  Manas&eli,  were,  however,  given  a  aimmon  ancc&tor  in  tbfl 
earh'-stolen  »on  of  Viftrael,  "  Joseph."  By  this  device  the  *'  sons  ot'  J  acob ''  were  nude 
otit)'  twelve  in  number,  and  tlie  tribes  also,  were,  In  a  taahlon,  only  twelve,  and  the 
taacd  number  wu  duly  preserved.  It  ia  probable  that  the  early  mistake  u  to  the 
number  of  lunar  revolution*  tn  the  year,  and  the  subeequcnt  diftcover^'  of  the  actual 
number,—  jarring  as  it  did  upon  the  saperstitious  reverence  for  twelve  as  the  product 
u(  trine  and  quadrate,  — gave  rlie  to  the  immemorial  fear  and  dislike  of  the  ntonber 
thirteen,  as  unlucky  and  de  tr^f.,  found  even  among  civilized  peoples  of  to-dayi  — u 
in  the  lupcntition  that  one  oat  e<  a  coapany  of  ttilneen  at  ubie  win  die  within  the 
year. 
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Chapters  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.  are  devoted  to  the  division  of 
the  lands,  conquered  or  to  be  conquered,  west  of  Yarden. 
The  "  Levites  "  are  given  forty-eight  "  cities  "  or  villages, 
with  their  pasture-lands  or  "suburbs." 

The  punishment  of  murder  is  hy  Yahv^  ordained  to  be, 
the  simple  killing  of.  the  murderer,  wherever  found,  by 
the  relatives  of  his  victim,  as  in  the  Corsican  vencUtta. 
No  law  is  to  interfere  ;  —  the  slayer's  blood  must  be  spilt 
by  this  private  revenge;  —  thus  only  can  the  "land  be 
cleansed"  of  the  victim's  blood;  —  (19,  21,  27,  33).  Even 
in  the  case  of  accidental  manslaughter,  the  "revenger  of 
blood"  is  not  to  be  held  accountable  if  he  kill  the  man- 
slayer  when  found  outside  the  limits  of  six  "  cities  of 
refuge,"  (27).  To  these  "cities"  the  person  who  may 
accidentally  kill  another  is  con6ned  until  the  death  of  the 
high  priest,  under  penalty  of  being  killed  by  the  "re- 
venger "  if  he  venture  outside  them.  Can  any  one  of 
common  sense,  in  this  age,  see  in  such  provisions  the 
ordinance  of  a  God  ? 

It  is  with  some  pain  and  reluctance  that  I  am  compelled, 
in  the  service  of  truth,  thus  distinctly  to  point  out  that 
the  Hebrew  Yahv^,  —  identified  by  so  many  honest  and 
pious  minds  with  the  Father  of  spirits,  —  is  a  totally  dif- 
ferent character  from  that  loving  and  parental  one  which 
Yaishooa  drew  for  us  of  the  Highest  existence,  —  his 
"Father  in  heaven;"  —  the  character  of  God  which  has 
long  been  accepted  by  the  Christian  world.  Yahvi  is 
merely  the  barbarous  god  of  a  barbarous  people;  —  yet 
containing  in  the  original  conception  of  him  that  idea  of 
impersonality  which  came  from  the  Phoenician  eultus^  and 
which  afterwards  developed  in  the  mind  of  the  great 
Teacher  and  of  other  thinkers  both  earlier  and  later  than 
him,  into  our  present  ideas  of  divine  character.  Yet  the 
ordinary  mind  shrinks  from  the  uncongenial  thought  of 
impersonal  ov  bodiless  Intelligence  and  Love;  —  something 
that  can  be  seen  and  handled  is  by  it  craved  for  as  God ; 
—  hence,   soon   after  the  death   of   Christ,   the  laiter's 
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person  was  substituted  for  Yahv6,  and  for  his  own  "  Father 
in  heaven,"  —  (sublime  and  benevolent,  but  Txc>i  persottai 
enough  for  the  vulgar,)  —  as  the  god  of  his  followers  for 
all  practical  purposes. 

Chapter  xx.wi.,  the  last  of  "Numbers,"  is  unimportant. 

*'  Numbers  "  is  the  last  book  which  is,  cither  professedly 
or  by  implication,  the  work  of  Moshai.  The  author  of 
"Deuteronomy"  buries  him,  mystically,  by  the  hands  of 
Yahv6,  (xxxiv.  6,)  sings  praises  over  him,  (lo,)  and  through- 
out speaks  of  him  in  the  third  person,  —  (as  indeed  do  the 
other  so-called  *'  books  of  Moses  "). 

"  Deuteronomy  "  consists,  as  to  the  first  thirty  chapters, 
(with  the  exception  of  iv.  41-49,)  entirely  of  three  or  four 
long  speeches  put  into  the  mouth  of  Moshai,  which  reca- 
pitulate nearly  the  whole  of  the  previous  three  books. 
Chap.  xxxi.  contains  his  last  charges  to  Yehoshua  and  to 
the  Levites,  (who  are  to  put  "this  book  of  the  law  "  into 
"the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,"  and  read  it  aloud 
to  the  people  every  seven  years).  Chap,  xxxiL  is  a  sacred 
song,  also  put  into  his  mouth,  and  xxxiii.  is  the  parting 
blessing,  alleged  to  have  been  bestowed  by  him  upon  the 
people.  Chap,  xxxiv.  details  his  death  and  burial  by 
Yahv6 ;  "no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this 
day."  (6). 

The  reasons  for  believing  all  this  to  be  a  compilation 
by  Jeremiah  have  been  given.  The  later  prophet  has  in 
most  cases  well  preserved  the  early  style,  but  some  pecu- 
liar phrases  of  Jeremiah's  are  introduced,  and  occasionally 
he  contradicts  the  earlier  record.  Thus,  writing  at  a  lime 
when  the  invisibility  of  Yahvfe  had  become  an  established 
dogma,  he  undertakes  to  give  this  in\'isibility  as  a  reason 
for  the  command,  *'  Thou  shall  make  no  graven  image ;  " 
—  a  command  which  really  arose  from  the  specialty  cf  the 
Phoenician  lao  or  "Jove,"  being  worshipped  unthout  arry 
ima^e  to  represent  him.  Verses  12,  15.  chap,  iv.,  assert 
that,  on  Sinai,  "ye  heard  the  voice  of  the  words,  but  saio 
no  similitude ;  only  ye  heard  a  voice;"  —  "for  ye  saw  no 
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manner  of  similitude  on  the  day  that  the  Lord  spake  unto 
you."  etc.  This  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  Exod.  xxiv. 
9,  10,  11;  —  "Then  went  up  Moses  and  Aaron,  Nadab 
and  Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel :  And  they 
saw  the  God  of  Israel :  and  there  was  under  his  feet'*  etc. ; 
—  "Also  they  saw  God,  and  did  eat  and  drink."  The 
author  of  *'  Deuteronomy"  on  the  contrary  in  chap,  v,  24, 
tries  by  his  wording  to  create  the  less  anthropomorphic 
impression  that  it  was  "Moses"  only,  who  ivas  '*set»"  by 
the  people,  (as  if  in  converse  with  God,)  and  who,  never- 
theless, cotitinui'd  to  live,  {as  in  the  Exodus  passage);-^ 
not  God  tvho  was  seen  by  the^elders,  and  the  elders  who, 
noiwitlistanding  such  seeing^  continued  to  live.  He  says, 
(v.  23,)  *'Ye  came  near  unto  wf,"  {Moses,)  "even  all  the 
heads  of  your  tribes,  and  your  elders;  And  ye  said  .  .  . 
(24)  we  have  seen  this  day  that  God  doth  talk  with  man, 
and  he  livcth'*  Thus  the  mental  "seeing,"  or  recognition 
of  the  fact,  —  that  "  Moses  "  had  survived  a  conversation 
with  God,  —  is  substituted  for  the  actual  seeing  of  God  by 
the  elders,  in  Exodus. 

The  styling^  the  jjods  (or  images)  of  other  nations,  "the 
work  of  men's  hands,  wood  and  stone,  which  neither  see 
nor  hear,  nor  eat  nor  smell,"  (iv.  28,)  marks,  also,  a  later 
period  in  Hebrew  thought  than  that  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  threatened  these  gods  with  execution  of  judgment 
by  Yahvi,  or,  on  the  other,  enjoined  respect  to  them  upon 
the  people;  —  "Thou  shalt  not  revile  the  gods."  This 
change,  this  enlightenment  of  thought,  was  the  natural 
outcome  oi  the  imageless  worship,  which  in  the  end  pre- 
vailed over  Hebrew  idolatry.  The  passage,  iv.  27-31, 
evidently  refers  to  the  Babylonian  captivity  and  long- 
looked-for  restoration  ;  —  events  naturally  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  mind  of  Jeremiah. 

"  Deuteronomy  "  is  the  last  of  the  five  books,  (Penta- 
teuch.) popularly  attributed  to  the  authorship  of  Moshai ; 
this  attribution  is  more  absurd,  as  we  have  seen,  in  its 
case   than    in    those  of  the  other  four.     Fragments,   in- 
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wrought  into  "Genesis"  and  "Exodus,"  may  really  have 
descended  from  him;  —  the  proportion  of  such  possible 
fragments  being  much  larger  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  book.  "Leviticus"  and  "Numbers"  bear,  through- 
out, evidence  of  much  later  date  than  Moshai's  period, 
while  "Deuteronomy"  contains  in  its  ver)'  title,  and  in  its 
account  of  his  death  and  burial,  the  raost  positive  dis- 
claimer of  his  authorship.  The  only  feature  that  could 
cause  him  to  be  imagined,  even,  as  the  author,  is  the  ver- 
batim reports  of  the  speeches  of  Yahv^  to  him,  which  no 
other  person  could  have  heard.  But  such  verbatim  reports 
of  speeches,  —  often,  themselves,  purely  imaginary,  —  are 
common  to  ancient  history  as  veil  as  fiction. 

The  advance  in  thought  between  the  period  of  the 
earlier  books  and  that  of  "  Deuteronomy  "  is  again  shown 
in  the  sort  of  gloss  or  amplification  upon  the  first  com- 
mandment, introduced  by  the  writer  of  the  latter  in  the 
passage,  (vi.  4,  5,)  "  Hear  O  Israel  ;  the  Lord  our  God  is 
one  Lord  ;  And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might." 
This  version  of,  —  or  comment  or  gloss  upon,  —  the  first 
commandment,  —  comes  very  near  the  tender  spirituality 
of  Yaishooa.  Christ,  indeed,  adopts  this  version,  —  in- 
stead of  the  original,  —  as  really  the  first  commandment^ 
and,  ignoring  the  curt  original  command  "  Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  before  me,"  of  Exod.  xx.  2,  (repeated 
in  Deut.  v.,)  declares  this  Jeremiac  gloss  to  be  the  "first 
and  great  commandment;"  (Matt,  xxii,  37).  Mark,  how- 
ever, that  Christ,  in  accordance  with  the  still  advancing 
intellectuality  of  his  age,  changes  the  physical  expression 
"  might  "  to  "  mind."  We  see.  in  the  words  of  this  gloss, 
how  the  fierce  and  haughty  Yahv^  had  become,  at  the 
period  of  Deuteronomy  or  in  the  mind  of  its  author,  a 
God  who  longed  for  the  affection  of  his  creatures.  Very 
noticeable,  too,  is  the  more  decided  monotheism  of  the 
gloss  so  cordially  adopted  by  Christ.  Instead  of  "  I  am 
Yahve  thy  Elohim,  which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the 
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land  of  Egypt,  ,  .  .  Thou  shalt  have  before  me"  [i.e. 
prefer  to  me]  "  no  other  gods,"  (elohim.)  we  read  in  the 
Jeremiac  preamble  the  strong  monotheistic  expression, 
"  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord,"  — that  is,  he  is  a  unity, 
admitting  none  beside  himself  as  being  elohim  at  all. 

Christ  in  the  passage  already  quoted  from  "  Matthew," 
goes  on  to  cite  a  "second"  commandment  as  being  "like 
unto,"  or  virtually  equivalent  to,  the  first,  which  is  not 
found,  at  all,  among  the  ten,  (nor  any  thing  nearer  to  it 
than  "Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  etc.,)  nor  even  in  Deuter- 
onomy,—  viz. ;  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
On  this  I  shall  have  some  remarks  to  offer  at  the  proper 
place. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


MOSHAI.  CONCLUDED.  — HEBRAISM  AKD  TRINITARIANISM.  — LIFE, 
ETERNAL  IN  REAUTV.  —  FORMATION  OF  THE  INCARNATION 
LEGEND. 

The  consideration  of  the  service  borne  by  Moshai  to 
future  religion  is  now  closed.  This  service  is  almost 
summed  in  the  statement*  that  he  was  the  first,  distinctly 
X^  formulate  the  monotheistic  belief  for  his  people,  —  a 
belief  to  which  they  had  from  their  origin  more  or  less 
inclined,  but  which"  they  never  completely  adopted.  He 
did  this  by  employing  the  formula  which  he  had  learned 
from  his  I^^gyptian  masters  as  the  secret  name  of  the 
Divine,  —  *'  I  am  He  who  I  am  ;"  —  this  formula  is  Nuk  pit 
nttk  in  Egyptian,  in  Hebrew  Ehych  asher  ehyeh.  In 
asher  is  to  be  recognized,  not  merely  the  particle  "who," 
•'what"  or  "that,"  but  the  expression  of  the  male  or 
begetting  principle  in  nature.  The  expanded  meaning  of 
the  formula  may  be  given  thus:  —  i.  '*  I,"  Mc  One  Self 
"am,"  continue  always,  exist  forever.  2.  "/am  He" 
that  is,  I  am  the  great  male  or  Father,  —  ihe  begetter, 
creator  or  producer  of  all  things. —  (the  Life-principle,)  — 
"who,"  (once  more,)  "  I,  the  Self,  am." — "I  am."  No 
evading  of  the  self-definition  was  intended  by  the  asher; 
such  an  evasion  xuoulti,  however,  have  been  committed, 
had  asht'r  been  intended  to  be  understood  as  merely  the 
connecting  particle  "  what  "  or  "that;"  —  the  rendering, 
•'  I  am  what  I  am,"  is  much  the  same  as  if  God  had  been 
made  to  say,  "  I  am  —  no  matter  what." 

Moshai  may  also  have  given  to  his  Hebrews  those 
simple  moral  precepts  or  rules,  (including  the  "Ten  Com- 
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mandments,")  found  in  Exodus;  —  precepts  of  conduct, 
(most  of  them,)  such  as  are  instinctively  inspired  in  the 
rudest  hearts,  and  are  found  in  the  early  records  of  all 
races.  The  character  of  Moshai  in  the  desert,  such  as  we 
find  it  depicted  in  the  books  emanating  from  the  school 
of  the  prophets,  must  be  regarded  as  in  the  main  im- 
aginary. The  main  structure  of  Hebrew  religion,  more- 
over, arose,  not  from  the  inspiration  of  Moshai,  but  from 
the  genius  of  the  people, 

As  for  the  Hebrew  teachers  in  general,  whose  long  line 
Moshai  heads,  —  while  the  world  owes  them  much  for 
their  indomitable  love  and  warfare  for  the  monotheistic 
principle,  and  for  their  superb  models  of  devout  and  imagi- 
native poetry, — their  originality  in  speculation  was  slight. 
Their  "  I  am "  or  Ehyeh  formula  was  Egyptian  ;  their 
Divine  idea  and  formula,  la,  Yaho  or  Yahv^,  Phosnician; 
and  even  the  mystic  doctrines  of  the  *' Cabala,"  —  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  and  flower  of  Hebrew  religious  thought, 
and  the  immediate  originals  of  the  Trinitarian  features  of 
the  Christian  system, — are  but  a  modified  Platonism. 

The  name  of  Ido,  (law,)  was  the  Phoenician  expression 
of  the  same  doctrines  as  were  formulated  in  the  Egj'ptian 
sacred  name  Nuk  pn  nuk  and  the  Mosaic  Ehych  asher 
ehyeh.  The  Yodh  or  Iota  was  the  symbol  of  unity  and  of 
77/*'  ^f^,  with  them  as  with  the  later  peoples  whose  litera- 
ture was  founded  on  their  alphabet.  The  Aleph  or  Alpha 
symbolized  the  origin,  and  the  letter  represented  by  the 
Greek  Omega,  the  completion  of  all  things,  in  this  mystic 
combination.  The  ruder  alphabet  of  the  Hebrews  ended 
with  Tav  or  Tau,  but  the  open  vowel-sound  of  the  Posno- 
Greck  final  letter,  —  long  O  or  O-mega  —  was  substituted 
by  a  vocalized  Vav  or  Vau ;  hence  in  the  broad  pronuncia- 
tion of  these  originally  pastoral  mountaineers  Ya-o  or 
Ych-o  became  Yah-ov,  Yah-vi,  Yeh-ov,  or  Ycho-vah. 
The  meaning  of  this  name-formula  is  correctly  given 
(many  times)  in  Yohannan's  Apocalypse;  —  "I,"  the  One 
Self,  —  "am  Alpha  and   Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
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end,  the  first  and  the  last ;" — a  declaration,  however,  put 
by  this  apostle  not  in  the  mouth  of  I-a-o,  Ya-o  or  Yah-vt, 
but  in  that  of  his  late  master  Yaishooa,  whose  person,  in 
some  places,  —  (i.  14,  xxi.  5,  6.)  —  in  this  strange  wild 
rhapsody,  seems  to  take  the  place  both  of  Yahv^  and  of 
Christ's  own  "  Heavenly  Father."  being  distinctly  identi- 
fied with  the  early-Hebrew  '*  Ancient  of  Days/' ' 

The  early-Hebrew  authors  were  never  Trinists  or  Trini- 
tarians in  the  modern  sense.  The  three  "  men "  who 
appear  to  Av-ram,  on  their  way  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  public  morals  in  "Sodom,"  have  been  appealed  to  by 
modern  Trinitarians  as  a  Hebrew  assertion  of  their  doc- 
trine. Nothing  could  be  more  unfounded.  The  "three" 
become  only  two,  in  the  ver}'  same  fable,  where  the 
*'  men  "  sleep,  after  their  fatiguing  walk,  at  Lot's  house, 
and  are  sought,  for  vile  purposes,  by  the  Sodomites. 
These  two  are,  evidently,  "messenger-gods."  The  rise 
of  Trinitarianism  from  Hebraism  is,  however,  a  curious 
study. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  early  polytheism  of  the  Hebrews, 
(which  may  justly  be  inferred  from  their  use  of  the  word 
Elohim,  from  particulars  of  the  story  of  Yahakobh,  and 
other  points  already  noticed,)  very  soon  gave  way  to  a 
monotheism,  only  modified  by  a  personification,  —  such  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  rude  Oriental  people,  —  of  the 
mode-of -action  of  their  Deity,  always  a  god  of  the  sky  and 
atmosphere.  Particulars  or  characteristics  drawn  from 
the  sun-and-fire  messenger-gods  of  Persia  and  Chaldaea 
were,  however,  associated  with  this  personified  mbde-of- 
aclion.  This  mode-of-action  of  the  hcaven-andatmosphere 
god  was  no  other  than  the  Wind.     The  Wind  or  Breath 


■  *'Onr,  like  unto  the  S«f)  of  man."  "  \\\%  head  aad  his  hairs  were  white  like 
wool,  as  white  u  snow  ;"  (Rev,  i.  14).  Chrisl.  under  this  af/varancf  •nf  exiremt  agt, 
M«in«  one  with  the  keaveniy  Failur  or  "  AnaaaX.  of  Davi."  The  "Third-person" 
of  the  "  Trtnity  "^  does  not  appear  in  Kevelatfun,  though  the  Mother  t>  delAcd  (kS.). 
lo»tcad  iif  the  dovc^ormed  "  Third-person  "  of  later  church  belief,  Vuhannan  h&s 
$fiVH  *'  Spirit*  of  God,"  in  appearance  Ukf  lam/s,  one  for  tack  af  the  iev*m  ekur^A^i ; 
(i.  10,  iiL  1,  iv.  i).    These  can  hardly  be  thought  co-ordinate  Deitie*. 
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of  God  had  a  visible  and  an  invisible  agency.  While 
••the  lilohim  "  or  "  Eloah  "  was  the  divine  name,  as  in  the 
earlier  Genesis  legends,  this  Wind  or  Breath  of  God, 
(Ruakh-elohim,)  was  the  actor  in  many  grand  episodes. 
Thus  it  is  the  Ruakh-elohim  which,  —  moving  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters,  (in  Gen.  i.,)  —  created  the  worlds  and 
gathered  the  waters  together  into  one  place,  and  made  the 
dry  land  appear.'  The  zvifid  sent  by  God  does  the  same 
service  in  removing  the  waters  of  the  Flood.  Again  the 
mighty  Wind  brings  up  the  locusts  and  the  plagues  upon 
Egypt,  divides  the  waters  for  the  passage  of  the  Israelites, 
and, — as''*the  Breath  of  thy  Nostrils,"  —  heaps  them 
again  upon  the  flying  Egyptians. 

When  Yahvt  tak»s  the  place  of  Elohim,  the  same 
agency  continues  with  a  new  name,  the  Kol-  (C0I-)  Ye- 
hovah  or  (Phoenician)  Kol-pi-ya ;  —  the  Voice  or  Breath 
of  Yah.  But  a  new  personage,  apparently,  makes  his 
appearance  when  the  Malach-Yahvi  or  Messenger-God 
appears  to  Moshai  in  a  flame  of  fire  in  the  bush.  We 
immediately  find,  however,  that  the  Malach  speaks  with 
the  Voice  of,  and  is  in  fact  identical  with,  Yahv6  himself. 
The  same  thing  is  evident  from  Num.  xxii.  27,  28,  where 
the  Malach  is  identified  with  Yahv^  himself,  and  from 
many  other  passages.  The  Malach  who  smites  the  host 
of  Sennacherib  can  only  be  the  Wind,  {which  was  sup- 
posed to  bring  plagues,)  or  the  simoom  desert-wind.  IE 
any  doubt  remained  of  the  identity,  or  rather,  cotivcrti- 
bility  of  the  Malach  or  fire-messenger'  with  the  Kol  or 

*  The  bold  innovators  who  edited  the  Gospel  urribed  to  the  apostle  VoTiannan, 
did  not  tieslkite  directly  to  contradict  this  pjissage  whkh  niakn  the  Ruakh,  Spirit  or 
Breath  of  God,  the  creatur.  —  l»y  attributing  the  woflt  of  creation  to  their  master 
Yaikhooa,  whom  they  identified  wiUi  the  Logu^  "  Word,"  or  second  and  creatine  God, 
of  Plato. 

'  The  plurality  of  thete  mesMnscn  or  "  angeb.''  ai  a  *>  heavenly  hust."  bclon^^ 
to  a  later  period,  that  of  Persian  influence  ;  and  wai.  atUl  taler,  fir^t  fully  dl^^clopcd 
In  that  extraordinary  and  powerful  poetic  fiction,  Uie  "  Book  of  Enoch,"  —  (written 
In  Media.)  —  from  whicli  Vohannan.  or  "  Saint  John,"  borrowed  most  of  the  imagery 
and  the  very  language  of  his  Apocalypse.  Th»  p5eudtj-prophec>'  of  the  patriarch 
^ Enoch"  waft,  as  is  well  known,  long  believed  genuine  by  the  Jew&  of  the  two  cet>* 
taria  oext  preceding  Christ's  birth,  and  iu  descriptions  of  the  heavenly  economy 
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Ruakh,  (breath  or  wind,)  it  would  be  dissipated  by  the 
appearance  of  'the  Pucnma  in  the  alleged  miracle  of  Pen- 
tecost \\\  the  "Acts,"  where  it  conies  first  as  a  mighty 
rushing  Wind,  invisibly,  —  then  visibly  as  flames  or 
tongues  of  fire  descending  on  the  heads  of  the  inspired. 
Again,  the  dove  which  descends  on  Christ's  head  at  the 
Baptism,  according  to  the  earliest,  now  long  obsolete 
Gospel,  —  that  "according  to  the  Hebrews,"  (or  the 
"  Apumnenioneumata"  —  ascjuotcd  by  Justin  and  others,) 

—  was  a  fire-dove,  which  turned  the  Jordan-waters  into  a 
"great  fire,"  or  a  "great  light  shining  round  about  them." 
This  fire-dove,  these  flames  in  the  "bush,"  ancf  the  fiery 
sword  of  the  Malach  also,  —  in  the  expulsion  of  Adam  as 
in  the  Balaam-legend,  —  are  borrowed  from  sun*\vorship. 

The  ancient  Persian  sculptures  of  Persepolis,  Istakhar, 
and  Nakhi-Rustem  portray  Mithras,  their  fire-and-sun 
messenger-god,  —  appearing  to  Zarathustra  as  the  visible 
representative  of  Ahuramazda,  —  with  six  wings,  —  just 
as  in  the  prophetic  description  of  the  seraph,  (Isa.  vi.  z) ; 

—  "With  twain  he  covered  his  face,  and  with  twain  he 
covered  his  feet,  and  with  twain  he  did  fly."  Two  of 
these  wings,  in  the  Mithras  image,  extend  perpendicularly, 
framing  the  fine  human  head  of  Mithras,  two  horizontally, 
as  in  flying,  while  two  descend  to  cover  his  legs,  below 
which,  nevertheless,  his  feet  peep  out,  — a  pair  of  eagle's, 
(or  it  may  be  dove's,)  claws.  The  form  of  the  whole 
design  is  that  of  a  cross.  Over  his  shoulder  appears  the 
radiant  sun,  his  material  embodiment.  In  other  represen- 
tations of  the  great  fire-god,  the  upper  pair  of  wings  is 
substituted  by  the  Persian  cap  or  mitre,  while  the  other 
two  pairs  are  replaced  by  flames  of  fire.  In  the  doorway 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baalbek,  BaaJ  or  the  Sun  is 
represented  simply  as  an  eagle  or  Phcenix.' 

gave  consistent  and  final  form  to  llietr  ductrinc  about  "  angels."  The  plural  "  angels  ** 
in  "Jacob's  l>rcam"  cJouIxIm^  refers  to  the  twii  early  Divine  messenKcn,  the  ffuath 
and  Atdiatfi.  In  all  other  early  texts  the  word  tranhlatcd  "  angel ''  is  singular,  "  the 
mcsMngcr"  [Mattdi]  "of  YalivVor.as  our  veiiiion  ha*  it.  "the  angel  of  the  Lord." 
'  The  idea  of  Are,  lightning,  and  tlie  aun's  ray»  as  a  winged  creature  or  fire-bird, 
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The  six-winj^ed  cherub  appears  repeatedly  on  Babylo- 
nian seals.  The  fire-dove  was,  in  Babylonia,  the  symbol 
of  Vav  or  Vul  the  wind-god,  and  was  carried  as  a  banner 
at  the  head  of  processions,  —  on  which  banner  the  dove 
was  portrayed  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  the  horizontally 
extended  wings  forming  the  beam,  and  sutrounded  by  the 
golden  circle  of  the  sun;  —  the  whole  making  a  four- 
spoked  wheel.  This  Yav  was  doubtless  a  near  relative  of 
Yao  the  great  god  of  the  Phoenicians.  The  fne  messen- 
ger-bird is  again  identical  with  the  divine  Phoenix,  which 
the  Greeks  believed  to  appear  at  long  regular  periods  in 
Egypt,  (disappearing  again  in  flames,)  —  but  which,  as  its 
name  shows,  must  have  been  of  Phoenician  origin.' 

We  thus  trace  the  connection  between  the  impersona- 
tion of  the  Voice  or  Breath  of  God,  and  the  imagery  bor- 
rowed from  sun-xvorship.  The  Voice  or  Breath,  {spiritus 
or pncuma  in  the  classic  tongues,)  was  usually  an  invisible 
agent,  as  a  mighty  wind,  or  the  wind  in  general.  This 
wind  was  also  the  same  as  the  life  in  man  and  beast, 
which  was  believed  to  be  t/icir  breathy  originally  "breathed 
into"  them  by  God;  — the  life  leaving  them  when  the 
breath  moved  no  longer,  and  returning,  as  breath  or  spi- 
ritusy  — to  Him  who  gave  it.  Hence  the  words  "inspire," 
"expire,"  "respire."  But  when  the  Breath  or  Voice,  Kol 
or  Ruakh,  became  visible,  it  was  as  wings,  tongues  or  blades 
of  fire,  —  flames  in  short, — or  as  a  creature,  man-like  or 


a  birftof-panidbic  or  3  purot,  is  found  also  amorif;  the  Datives  o(  the  Eastern  Archt* 
pelago. 

In  the  i,\arr  of  Elf-rali  {**  Yah  b  God ")  ud  the  priests  of  Ba-al,  C  Pather-cl.")  fin 
comes  down  from  heaven  to  cunsume,  tinu  ihe  offeriDg^  on  ilto  altar  of  "  Elijah,*^ 
and  Ihcn  his  cneraits  the  hierarcliy  of  the  old  cult,  now  become  a  aiin-worxhip.  This 
Arc  fruit)  heaven  U  at  once  tlie  Kot  ur  fiery  breatli  of  Yah  and  tlie  MSlScli  or  firc- 
mc«sen^er;  —  it  is  the  same  lire  that  sit»  «n  the  1 1  cads  of  the  disciples  at  "  Pente- 
cost,"—and  that  iu  a  fire-dove  turned  the  Jurdiinvalcr  into  a  "great  fire"  at  the 
Qaptifnt; — it  is  also  the  eternal,  sacred  Are  uf  the  tabernacle  altar,  and  that  ol 
the  altar  of  the  fire-worshipper*. 

■  The  6re-bUd  of  the  Hellenic  Zens,  — the  EtniscD  -  Latin  jii.  jowlc.  J  ova  or 
Yov, —  waa  Ihe  caifle  with  the  U^hfuiiig  in  hit  i laws :  while  the  Hellenic  fire-mes- 
senger or  tingri  wa»  HermcA  with  his  ftcry  or  wavy  sword,  the  herpes  or  cadiiceus, 
and  wings  on  head  and  heel. 
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bird-like,  amiecl  with  these  as  limbs  or  weapons.  Thus  it 
was  a  fire-eagle  or  fire-dove  in  the  instances  last  given, 
and  in  the  Baptism-miracle  ;  —  it  was  at  once  a  Wind  and 
tongues  of  fire  at  "  Pentecost ; "  —  it  was  a  fiery  sword  that 
turned  every  way  at  Adam's  expulsion ; — and  in  the  hands 
of  the  Malach  in  the  Balaam-legend  is  a  similar  sword, 
Yahv^  rushes  out  or  blows  out,  in  fire,  upon  Korah  and 
company,  and  consumes  them.  "  Our  God  is  a  consum- 
ing Fire;"  —  "The  Blast  of  Thy  Nostrils  shall  consume 
them;"  —  are  well-known  texts.  The  Logos  or  deified 
Yaishooa,  is  represented  in  the  prophetical  Apocalypse  or 
"Revelations,"  xix.  ii,  12,  13,  15,  as  having  eyes  of  a 
fiame  of  fire ^  and  provided  also  with  a  sharp  or  fiery 
sword,  "proceeding  out  of  his  mouth^*  —  (thus  identifying 
this  weapon  with  the  Breath  or  Voice,)  —  with  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  vindictive  Yohannan,  he  shall  "smite  the 
nations."  ' 

The  Malach  in  the  burning-bush  story  of  Moshai,  (Exod 
.iii.,)  appears  sim]>ly  as  flames  of  fire.  I  suspect  him  to 
represent  the  same  idea  as  the  Mclcch  or  Molech,  the 
fire-king  and  destructive  sun-god  of  Syria,  to  whom  chil- 
dren  were  sacrificed.  He  was  an  impersonation  of  the 
destructive  mode  of  the  action  or  powers  of  Yahvi,  while 
the  Kol  represented  the  same  power  or  activity  in  a  more 
extended  sense,  and  usually,  (though  not  always,)  more 
mildly  exerted.  The  Kol  (or  Ruakh)  was  now  a  gmtie 
breathing,  now  a  "still,  small  voice,"  now  a  creative  affla- 
tus, now  a  "mighty  rushing  Wind,"  now  flames  of  fire  like 
the  Malach;  —  which  latter  was  the  Kol  made  visible;  — 
and  both  were  simply  impersonated  activities  of  Yahv6, 
the  Hebrew  Elohim. 

While  these  two  personages  borrowed  their  fiery  attri- 
butes from  sun-worship,  they  were  not  sun-^ods  ;  —  sun-  or 
Baal-  worship  was, — at  least  officially,  —  rejected  by  the 

'  ThU  transfornulion  of  the  gentle  Vaishooa  Into  a  Iwing  wilh  flaming  ey«.  K 

iward-like  lonxuc,  and  a  gnnncttt  dripping  with  blttud,  a,  natUT;Ll1y,  not  oltco  (^uulbd 
by  divines. 
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Jahveizing  Hebrews; — their  divinity  Yahvt  resided  in  the 
upper  atmosphere,  —  was  god  of  the  sky,  and  acted  by 
means  of  atmospheric  motiaa  or  Wind  which  occasionally 
was  visible  as  "consuming  fire."  Such  was  their  theory. 
Their  early  history  is  a  constant  struggle  between  Jahve- 
ism  and  the  ancient  Baal-cultus. 

These  two  impersonated  powers  of  Yahve  were  doubt- 
less the  two  "  men,"  who  destroyed  Sodom  in  flames  and 
"brinistone." 

It  was  not  till  some  three  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
that  any  thing  like  a  second  equal  ot  cehordinate  God  ap- 
peared in  Hebrew  theology.  Under  the  protection  of  the 
Ptolemies  a  school  of  Hebrew  learning  was  founded  in 
Alexandria,  which  studied  and  became  imbued  with  the 
doctrines  of  Plato.  These  they  sought  to  reconcile  with 
their  ancient  theology.  Of  this  school  Philo  Judaeus, 
who  was  born  a  few  years  before  Christ,  is  the  most  cele- 
brated writer. 

From  Philo's  writings  and  those  of  the  "Cabala  "we 
learn  the  result  of  this  attempted  combination  of  Platon- 
ism  and  Hebraism.  Plato  taught,  it  would  seem,  that 
there  is  one  Supreme  God.  the  author  and  ruler  of  the 
universe,  who  is  a  pure  spirit.  That  He  is  too  purely  a 
spiritual  or  intellectual  essence  to  act  directly  upon  mat- 
ter;  that  therefore,  when  the  worlds  were  to  be  created. 
He  began  by  the  emanation  of  a  second  God,  of  co-ordi- 
nate rank,  who  was,  however,  less  ethereally  remote  from 
material  impurity,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  the  work  of 
forming  the  worlds  was  delegated.'  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  this  clumsy  doctrine  really  emanated  from  the  great 
Greek  philosopher;  in  this  way,  however,  his  Alexandrian 
school  understood  it.  It  may  be,  I  think,  that  the  doc- 
trine arose  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  often  figurative 
language  of  this  great  sage  and  master  of  poetic  prose. 

To  this  second  God,  or  emanated  essence,  Plato  gave 


*  The  Calnla  carried  itiU  fartlier  the  doctrine  <d  emuatioru  io  hi  rauitUorm 
ipirit». 
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the  name  of  the  Logos ; — that  is,  —  in  the  higher  sense  of 
that  word,  (from  which  are  derived  such  words  as  logic, 
syllogism,  logical,  etc.,)  —  the  Reason  or  Wisdom  of  God. 
That  he  should  so  name  it,  is  to  me  sufficient  proof  that 
his  idea  was  merely  the  impersonation  of  the  Divine 
Thoughty  and  that  this  impersonation  was,  in  his  mind, 
in  no  way  distinct  from  the  Divine  Self,  whose  sole  exist- 
ence he  had  learned  under  his  Egyptian  teachers.' 

The  Alexandrian  Platonic  school  of  Jews,  adopting  this 
idea  as  that  of  a  second  Divine  Person  or  existence,  of 
co-ordinate  rank,  though  standings,  through  emanation,  in 
a  quasi-filial  relation  to  the  original  God,  sought  to  identify 
it  with  the  Breath  which  their  Scripture  taught  was  the 
direct  agent  in  creation, — crnauatcd,  like  the  Logos,  from 
the  "  Father."  They  made  use,  as  the  name  of  this  sec- 
ond Divinity,  of  another  word  of  Plato's  in  the  same  con- 
nection, the  So«^a  or  Wisdom  of  God.  To  this  Agia  Sof/tia 
or  "Holy  Wisdom"  the  great  Church  of  St.  Sophia  in 
Constantinople  was,  as  is  well  known,  long  afterward, 
dedicated  by  the  Greek  emperor  Justinian,  and  this  Deity 
was  looked  upon  as  having  somewhat  of  the  Jcmaie  char- 
acter. For  this  quaint  turn  of  thought  on  the  part  of 'the 
Alexandrian  Jews  there  was  some  justification  in  the  fact 
that,  (in  Gen.  i.  I,)  the  Hebrew  words  rendered  "In  the 
beginning,"  etc.,  in  the  English  Bible,*  should  read,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  critics,  "In  wisdom  God  created,"  etc. 

When  the  new  religion  of  Christ,  struggling  against  the 


■  If  Plato  meant  to  advance  as  a  dogma,  and  not  merely  in  mcupfxir.  ihb  doctrine 
of  a  second  or  cnunated  God.  —  in  order  to  overcome  the  suppa»i;d  impoMibility  of 
furt  sjiirit  creating  a  iiuteflal  world,  (and  notwithstanding  the  illoskality  which 
chAracterizci  kucIi  a  device  a<i  dtstincllr  'a  that  of  t)ie  PcTMan  Ll(iali^t>i  whu  suught 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  exil  by  Kupposing  a  God  of  evil,  Anri'tnuinyus  or  Ahri- 
man,  to  have  been  emnnated  by  the  pure  Zenunc,)  —  if.  I  uy.  he  M!rloii$>ly  main- 
Ulned  this  dogma,  it  goes  far  to  confirm  the  statement  of  hi&  biographers  that  he 
studied  in  India  or  under  Indian  tcachcre;  fur  to  Indian  philosophy  the  doctrine  of 
a  second  and  creative  C*od.  hatched  from  the  ^im-ICgg  r>r  golden  genu  dc|x»ited  b]r 
the  ab»traclly  bpiritual  All-Father  in  »pace,  had  for  a^et  been  familiar. 

'  iTrithilh'.  equivnlent  to  ■*  In  principio,"  and  signifying  accnrding  lo  Maiinonidcs 
and  the  Jerusalem  Targuin.  (not  "in  the  beginning"  at  usually  truislatcd,  but) ~ in 
the /hndfie ,  "  that  U,  in  ilif frimifle  j/u-iidom. 
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conservative  Hebrew  monotheism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Roman  and  Greek  mocking  philosophy  and  polytheism  on 
the  other,  was  felt  to  be  in  need  of  a  doctrinal  exaltation 
of  its  Teacher  as  the  equal  and  the  miraculous  incarna- 
tion of  God,  to  give  it  strength,  —  (the  original  notion  of 
incarnations  or  avatars  was  Indian  as  we  have  seen,)  — 
this  favorite  Platonic  or  Philonic  idea  of  a  second  and  co- 
ordinate Divine  power  was  seized  upon  by  Yohannan  and 
his  school  as  giving  a  basis  for  claiming  for  Yaishooa 
equality  and  identity  with  God,  thus  gaining  a  vast  acces- 
sion of  authority  for  his  teachings.  He  had  already  been 
announced  as  the  Son  of  God  ;  he  himself  never  claimed 
equality  with  his  "Father;*'  but  the  editors  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  by  substituting  for  the  creative  Ruakh  of  Genesis 
the  creative  Log-os  of  Plato,  (it  was  necessary  of  course  to 
abandon  the  feminine  name  Soj>/iia,)  and  identifying  this 
with  their  Master,  at  once  made  a  new  religion  with  a 
new  God  at  its  head.  They  could  not  however,  ignore 
the  time-honored  Kuakh,  Spiritus  or  Hreath  ;  they  there- 
fore, made  of  this  a  third  co-ordinate  Deity,  and  the 
"Holy  Trinity"  was  established. 

No  one  can  read  the  works  of  Philo  and  retain  any 
doubt  that  Yohannan.  or,  at  least,  those  of  his  disciples 
who  composed  the  prefatory  first  eighteen  verses  of  the 
first  chapter,  and  generally  edited  the  Gospel  ascribed  to 
him,  (the  "we"  of  xxi.  24,)  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  borrowed 
their  doctrine  of  the  Logos  in  its  entirety  from  that  school. 
They  deposed  the  Ruakh  from  its  ofhce  and  functions  as 
Creator,  and  substituted  for  it  their  deifietl  master,  who 
was  made,  at  once,  that  God  incarnate  in  a  virgin's  body 
whom  Indian  traditions  had  led  the  Eastern  world  to  ex- 
pect,—  the  Messiah  or  Deliverer  long  awaited  by  the 
Jews,  —  and  the  creative  "Word."  Logos  or  Divine  Wis- 
dom of  Plato.  The  Ruakh  however,  thus  ousted  from  its 
place  as  immediate  Creator,  they  retained  as  a  third  Di- 
vinity as  has  been  said,  and  its  alleged  appearance  at  the 
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Baptism  was  made  use  of  to  confirm  the  divine  claims  of 
Yaishooa.  By  this  bold  line  of  teaching  the  "one  Lord" 
so  strongly  and  repeatedly  insisted  upon  in  the  Scriptures 
of  their  forefathers  was  converted  into  a  trinity,  and  the 
various  lines  of  thought  of  Brahmano-Booddhists,  Essenes, 
Hebrews  of  the  old  school,  and  Jewish  Neo-lMatonists 
were  sought,  and  not  ineffectually,  to  be  reconciled. 

The  Ruakh  or  Kol  as  a  fire-dove  is  obviously  the  immc* 
diate  descendant  of  that  emblem  of  the  Chaldajan  wind- 
god  which  has  been  described,  a  dove  with  extended  wings 
forming  a  cross,  and  surrounded  by  the  symbol  of  the  sun, 
a  fiery  or  golden  circle,  wheel-rim,  nimbus^  "glory"  or 
halo.  But  other  forms  of  this  fire-messenger  show  how 
it  varied  into  that  usually  assigned  to  the  Malach.  Thus 
the  Mithras,  with  his  middle  pair  of  wings  extended  cross- 
wise, his  human  head,  and  the  sun  by  his  side^  is  one  vari- 
ation of  the  fire-bird  in  approximation  to  the  Malach,  A 
still  closer  approach  is  made  by  the  Hermes  of  the  Hel- 
lenes of  Asia  Minor  ;  —  a  complete  man  with  wings  on  his 
head  and  on  his  feet,  but  without  the  middle  pair  of  wings, 
—  who  holds  in  his  hand  either  the  herpes,  a  curved  or 
wived  sword,  or  the  caduceus,  a  staff  with  winged  or  fiery 
twining  serpents,  —  equivalent  to  the  wavy  flames  of  the 
sword  of  the  Malach.  The  Egyptian  forms  of  the  mes- 
senger-and  sun- gods  were  doubtless  of  much  more  ancient 
divergence  from  the  original  stem-ideas  in  pre-historic 
Asia,  but  are  still  fire-birds  or  bird-men;  —  the  sacred 
hawk  and  flame-colored  ibis,  —  the  hawk-headed  sun- and 
son- god,  Horu5>  the  ibis-headed  Thoth  the  messenger-god. 
They  added,  as  has  been  before  observed,  a  special  form, 
for  the  breath-of-life  god  who  holds  the  symbol  of  life  to  the 
noses  of  pnnces  that  they  may  in-spire  or  breathe  it  in,— 
the  ram-headed  Kneph.  These  combinations  of  bird-forms 
with  human,  equally  with  the  use  of  the  eagle,  phoenix, 
hawk  or  dove  by  itself,  all  indicate  the  attempt  of  barba- 
rians to  symbolize  or  personify  the  quick,  wavy  motions 
of  the  wind,  of  lightning,  and  of  fire,  all  which  they  looked 
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upon  as  divine  messengers.  Wind  and  fire  were,  in  their 
thinking,  idontical  with  breath  and  life.  Will  the  culti- 
vated man  of  the  twentieth  cenlurj'  reverence  and  wor- 
ship these  bird-formed,  or  monster  human-bird  divinities. 
hawks,  doves,  and  winged-men,  of  whose  existence  we 
have  no  other  evidence  than  legendary  Hebraic  and  classic 
poetry,  and  the  imaginative  works  of  the  "fine"  arts,  in 
Italy,  etc.,  or  will  his  reverence  rather  be  paid  to  that  uni- 
versal Life  of  which  all  these  forms  were  but  symbols,  — 
Life,  ever)'where  and  always  patent  to,  and  forcing  itself 
on  his  perception,  —  Life,  of  whose  all-iKirvading  existence 
he  himself  enjoys  an  humble  part,  —  but  Life,  neverthe- 
less, whose  august  mystery  and  ultimate  essence,  —  whose 
infinite  and  creative  power  of  sclf-dcvclopmcnt  and  evolu- 
tion,—  arc  beyond  his  limited  |xjwcrs  of  comprehension, 
and  worthily  excite  his  amazement,  devout  obscr\'ation 
and  study,  and  adoring  praise.^  To  state  such  a  question 
is,  almost,  at  the  same  time  to  answer  it. 

We  are  as  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  absolute  nature 
or  quiddity  of  Life  as  were  the  ancients  who  symbolized 
it  with  the  crux  ausata  or  worshipped  it  as  a  divine  fire- 
bird or  half-man-half-bird.  To  define  it  as  a  form  of 
motion  is  to  confound  its  modes,  its  evidences,  or  its 
effects,  with  itself,  and  besides  brings  us  no  whit  nearer 
to  the  solution.'  The  vain  attempt  to  explain  the  sujv 
posed  origin  of  Life  from  unliving  matter  led  the  ancients 
to  imagine  various  gods  as  its  originators ;  these  beings, 
however,  —  supposed  as  already,  themselves,  possessing 
Life,  —  left  its  origin  still  to  seek.  The  man  of  the  future 
will  wisely  abandon  the  groutuHvss  assmnption,  on  which 
such  bewildering  masses  of  fallacies  have  been  built, — 
that  Life  Am/ an  origin  at  all, — and  taking  it  as  he  finds 

*  Such  defmiiion  Icmvea  unanswered  the  alUmportant  quesiiua,  why  thouM  my 
form  or  organizatton  of  matter,  not  aireatfy  niuving  wilh  vital  muHon,  tvgtH  at  any 
fixed  moment  m>  to  move,  —  or,  what  tnitiatti  vital  motion  7  No  nwitinn  begins  from 
ahM^ute  rut :  when,  tfien,  duu  moliim  \x%\th  lo  t>c  such  at  can  be  callcl  vital  In  di&- 
ttbctiun  fiom  mcchdnical  motiuQ?  At  what  (Ktint,  huw,  and  above  all  M-hy  dou  Uie 
ttttcooticiuua,  involiintaiy;  dcctric  motlDD  bc^n  lu  be  c»nftck>u&  and  vuluntary  f 
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it,  will  reverence  Life  as  always  existent,  ////-originated, 
co-eval  with  matter  its  instrument,  and,  like  it,  eternal. 

The  origin  of  the  "third  person  of  the  Trinity"  was, 
as  we  have  seen»  personification  of  life  or  "spirit."  The 
rigin  of  the  so-called  "second  person**  in  the  Trinity, 
the  contrary,  was  from  the  attempt  to  explain  the 
genesis  of  matter.  Plato,  or  his  disciples  and  biographers 
who  asserted  his  having  studied  in  India,  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  that  Indian  doctrine,  —  of  fallacious  logic, 
—  whereby  a  primitive  god,  himself  too  purely  "spiritual" 
to  create  the  material  universe,  as  he  desires  and  has  de- 
termined to  do,  has  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  deposit- 
ing an  egg  in  space,  from  which  he  himself  is  bom  or 
hatched  as  a  second  Brahma,  no  longer  of  such  uncom- 
promising purity  as  to  be  unable  to  create  ihe  worlds,  a 
feat  which  this  second  god  accordingly  proceeds  to  per- 
form. Rather  unfortunately  for  his  credit  as  a  sound 
logician,  Plato  seems  to  have  adapted  this  flawed  dogma 
to  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos  or  Sophia,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  Alexandrian  Platonist-Jews  identified  its  second 
divinity  with  the  Ruakk  of  Genesis.  The  appropriation 
of  this  conception  by  the  Johannists  of  Ephesus.  and  their 
applying  it  to  Christ,  as  identified  with  the  "  Messiah," 
ittstead  of  to  the  Ruakh,  has  also  been  mentioned.  Now 
the  way  in  which  the  Hebrew  earthly  deliverer  or  "  Mes- 
siah,'* had  come  to  be  looked-for  as  an  incarnate  god^  is 
curious. 

Booddhist  records  show  that,  as  early  as  Asoka's  reign, 
and  subsequently,  within  the  first  two  centuries  before 
Christ,  missionaries  were  active  in  spreading  Booddhis- 
irc  tenets  Westward,  and  that,  moving  in  the  same  gen- 
eral track  as  the  Iranians,  they  reached  successively  the 
"  devil-worshippers' "  country  in  North-western  India, 
Afghanistan,  Bactria,  Persia,  and  "  Yavana."  About  the 
same  lime,  the  Brahmans  were  beginning  their  at  first 
insidious  attacks  on  Booddhism,  the  disciples  of  which 
faith  they  endeavored  to  conciliate  and  regain  by  declar- 
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ing  Gautama  or  Booddha  to  have  been  a  ninth  avatar 
of  Vishnu;  —  the  eighth  or  last  preceding  having  been 
Krishna.  This  «//////  avatar,  (the  actual  birth  of  Gautama,) 
fortunately  had  occurred  nearly  at  the  regulation  period 
of  six  hundred  years  {pius)  after  Krishna. 

Now  Vavana  was  unquestionably  the  Hebrew  Yavan> 
the  Hellenic  laon  or  Ion,  (a  name  which  survived  in 
Ionia,)  and  was  the  coast  of  the  Levant,  north  and  east 
of  that  sea,  from  the  /Egean  to  the  borders  of  Palestine. 
The  name '  should  mean,  apparently,  the  land  of  Yav  or 
lao^  as  a  land  in  which  .Yav  or  Iu&>  was  worshipped.  A 
great  seat  of  that  worship  was,  as  is  known  trom  writers 
already  quoted,  Mount  Carmel  within  the  land  claimed  by 
the  Hebrews.  At  the  foot  of  Carmel  the  river  known  in 
Hebrew  as  Klshon  or  Kish'n  enters  the  sea.  The  name 
of  this  river,  however,  in  Arabic  of  that  neighborhood,  is 
the  Krishna.  (The  Muntakhab  at-Tawarikh,  by  IJadaonf, 
q.v.,  gives  Kish'n  as  the  Arabic  form  of  the  name  of 
Krishna.) 

If  Indian  emissaries  of  a  Booddhism  becoming  inocu- 
lated with  Brahman  notions  penetrated,  as  their  records 
inform  us  they  did,  to  Yavana  or  Asia  Minor  and  North 
Syria,  this  would  naturally  explain  the  increase  of  that 
Indian  influence, — already  perceptible,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  Hebrew  thought,  —  (not  only  in  their  Scriptures,  but 
in  the  peculiarities  of  the  Nazarites,  and  of  the  sect  of 
the  Essenes,  whose  practices  were  completely  like  those 
of  the  recluse  Brahmans  and  early  Booddhists,) — and  in 
the  teachings  of  Plato,  who  on  credible  authority  resided 
some,  years  at  CarmeL  (This  statement  of  his  biogra- 
phers seems  much  more  matter-of-fact  than  their  general 


'  I  cannot  accept  the  fhaltic  derivation  of  this  name,  suggested  by  the  Fiench 
sdxiol  and  by  Innun  and  Forfong.  If  (he  yaui  and  its  s«ct  really  luve  this  reprc- 
sentative  in  We«t-.Astan  nomenclature,  why  have  we  no  derivatives  In  West-AsU  from 
the  more  prominent  word  Unga  or  Ungant  ?  Be»id«6,  the  p  sound,  wnHttttg  in  Vifni, 
is  present  in  the  ancient  forms  both  of  Ionia,  (vix.  Vavan,)  and  of  lao,  (vii.  Vav  and 
VaAfi);  —  funtiihtng  strong  ground  for  belief  tlut  the  latter  word  is  the  true  sourn 
of  derivaticn. 
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assertion  that  he  travelled  in  India.)  As  the  traditional 
K^llci  period  of  six  hundred  years  between  the  ax'atars, 
had  nearly  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  Gautama,  at  the 
epoch  of  the  "Christian  Era,"  a  new  ai'a/<?r  was,  at  that 
time,  being  expected  by  the  Indians,  and  this  expecta- 
tion coincided  with  the  hopes  of  the  Hebrews  for  a 
return  of  the  Deliverer.  This  expected  return  of  a  great 
delivering  chief  is  a  superstition  common  to  many  peo- 
ples. 

The  first  Deliverer  was  Yeho-shua  the  lieutenant  or 
successor  of  *' Moses,"  in  whom  ;ivas  "my  name."  V'eho.* 
This  leader,  whose  original  name  Oshea  or  Hoshea  was 
changed  to  Yeho-shua,  "  Yah  as  Deliverer/*  is  not  how- 
ever represented  as  being  more  than  a  human  messenger 
of  Yah  or  Yahv^  He  delivers  the  tribes  from  that  howl- 
ing wilderness  in  which  they  had  been  so  long  confined 
under  Moshai.  By  what  must  be  regarded  as  mere  coinci- 
dence, the  period  of  Yehoshua  was  contemporaneous  with 
that  assigned  to  Krishna  by  the  Brahmans,  —  about  1200 
B.C.  The  next  deliverer  of  the  Jews  corresponded  again 
(nearly)  in  period  to  the  next  Indian  avatar,  that  of 
"Booddha"  or  Gautama,  This  was  Kuros,  (Cyrus,)  the 
great  Persian  conqueror,  (Isaiah's  "  Messiah,'*)  —  "  my 
anointed,"  —  who  delivered  the  Jews  from  the  yoke  of 
Babylon  and  re-instated  them  and  their  worship  in  Pales- 
tine. It  has  been  suggested,  not  without  probability,  that 
the  Jewish  captives  under  Daniel's  lead,  opened  the  way 
for  Kuros  into  Babylon  ;  —  Daniel  certainly  seems  to  have 
anticipated  his  entrance  and  its  mode.  Kuros,  as  we 
learn  from  his  Greek  historians,  (see  Plutarch,  "  Arla- 
xerxes,"  etc.,)  was  considered  by  the  Persians  an  incarna- 
tion, or  as  the  Indians  would  say  an  "avatar,"  of  their 
sun-god  Mithras  who  was  also  called  Kuros.     While  there 

'  The  appearance  of  the  Xtdidth  lo  V'eho-shua  in  the  book  "  josfija,"  uem«  \a 
hive  bfcn  an  invention  intended  to  "  hiltU  "  the  prt>phecy  in  a  prevknu  book,  o(  Uk 
latter  as  "  iii>-  messenger  **  who  was  lo  go  before  brael  into  the  bnd  of  pronuBtt. 
The  vord  nusieager,  thus  applied  to  "  JoahuA,"  was  construed  as  meanlttj;  the  ipedftl 
mcksenger-God,  or  "  anget." 
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is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  Hebrews  of  that  period 
regarded  Kuros  as  a  divinity,  they  certainly  looked  upon 
him  as  a  return  of  the  Deliverer,  and  the  period  of  six 
hundred  years  being  with  them  as  with  Chaldxans  and 
Indians  a  sacred  or  mystic  one,  his  appearing  six  hundred 
years  after  Yehoshua  would  add  to  their  faith  in  its  being 
a  "fulfilment"  of  prophecy.  Nor  could  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  own  nation,  as  a  divine  or  semi- 
divine  being,  be  wholly  without  effect  in  shaping  Hebrew 
thought.' 

When  to  these  influences  was  added,  in  the  century 
preceding  Christ,  that  of  Booddhist  missionaries  who 
came  by  way  of  Persia  as  Booddhist  records  inform  us, 
with  their  peculiar  doctrines  and  practices,  and  their 
belief,  consencaneous  with  the  expectation  of  the  Hebrews, 
that  a  new  World-Deliverer  was  about  to  appear,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  among  the  latter  people  the  persuasion 
should  gradually  grow  up,  that  the  forthcoming  Messiah 
would  be,  (not  only  a  new  Kuros,  but)  an  incarnate  God 
according  to  the  Indian  model,  a  Son-God  to  be  foretold 
by  a  star,  and  to  become  incarnate  in  the  body  of  a  virgin. 


>  The  word  tnnsbied  "Lord,"  "the  Lord,"  in  the  New  Tt%t3satM,a/>pligd ta 
Ckritt,  by  et>'inology  tifnilies  "/A*  Cyrus-like,'*  &  Kwptoc.  To  the  early  Greelc  mind 
the  peat  Persian  empire,  which  Cyrui  founded,  was  the  very  enibodiiueiit  nf  Power, 
and  its  monarch  was  ilvvays  styled  by  the  Orcclu  "  Thu  Great  King."  In  their  ver- 
sion of  C)Tiis'  name,  the  syllable  Kr^  was  the  equivatent  of  Kohr  or  KUhr,  Khuar  or 
Kh&r'sh,  (Koresh,)  a  sun-name  of  the  Persians,  applied  to  this  hero.  To  this  syllable 
they  added  their  nuxuline  termination  »«,  forming  Kvp-n.  No*v'  this  l-lcllcnixation 
of  the  hero's  name  is  identical,  letter  for  letter,  even  to  the  circumHex  accent,  with 
the  word  «tfK>c,  power.  The  ccnncidence  can  hardly  be  accidental :  the  Greeks  must 
cilhef  have  believed  Cyrus'  name  nynonymous  with  "power,"  or  thry  must  have 
adiipled  it  into  their  Un^iagr  with  that  signification. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  comnwn  derivation  of  nvpot  from  xa>»a,  head,  ia  scarcely 
satisfactory.  The  well-known  derivatives  of  mi^  retain  the  nlfha  jouad'm  the  first 
syllable,  and  in  on?,  ti^n^,  wc  have  an  example  of  how  a  word  signifying  lord  or 
master  was  actually  formed  from  t^pa.  Kvpot  and  its  derivative  irvpiix,  ("powerful," 
"  master,  lord,")  are  found  in  Greek  literature  as  early  as  Pindar,  three-quarters  of  a 
century  after  Cyrus. 

Both  as  "Greeks,"  therefore,  and  as  believers  In  a  predicted  Messiah,  the  early 
Hellenic  Christians  found  i  Kvjhck ,  the  Cyrus'likc,  the  new  C>Tua,  or  the  Princely,  an 
appropriate  epithet  for  their  Uuter,  the  re-appearance  of  Isaiah's  "  Mesatah." 
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espoused  but  not  actually  married,  —  all  these  being  par- 
ticulars which  had  long  been  told  of  Booddha.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  He- 
brew superstition  on  the  minds  of  such  religious  emissa- 
ries as  the  Indian  records  tell  us  of,  and  who  are  distinctly 
indicated  by  the  "  wise  men  from  the  East "  or  /loytx  of  the 
Gospel,  would  be  such  as  to  make  it  appear  not  unnatural 
to  them  that  the  expected  avatar  should  occur  in  Syria,  the 
land  of  the  Sun  or  SClr)^a.  If  its  occurrence  there,  was, 
indeed,  expected,  —  if  there  were  in  Syria  a  resort  of  such 
emissaries,  where  their  principles  were  taught,  as  wc  have 
reason  to  believe  they  were  at  Carmel,  (the  "vineyard  of 
God,")  —  if  this  resort  were  on  the  banks  of  a  stream 
which,  —  whether  by  accidental  coincidence  or  of  purpose 
so-called, — bore  the  sacred  name  of  Krishna,  (and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  its  Syrian  name  Kish'n  or  Krishna  to 
be  less  ancient  than  its  Hebrew  name  Kish'n,)  —  it  was 
matter  of  course,  almost,  that  on  or  near  this  stream  the 
avatar  should  be  expected  to  take  place.  But  Carmel 
itself  was,  —  (as  we  learn  from  many  authorities  and  from 
an  apparently  well-grounded  Roman  Catholic  tradition,)  — 
from  a  period  long  before  Christ,  —  an  abode  of  celibate 
male  recluses,  such  as  was  afterward  Mount  Athos.  On 
the  banks  of  an  aflfluent  of  Krishna  or  Kish'n  there  was 
however  a  village  which  had  long  borne  the  name  of  the 
"  place  of  the  lily,"  —  Nazareth.  Now  the  peculiar  sacred- 
ncss  of  the  lily  in  Brahmano-Booddhist  symbolization  is 
well  known.  Here  then,  —  at  Nazareth.  —  at  the  "lily- 
place," —  it  was  natural  for  the  magi  or  wise  men  from  the 
"East"  of  one  gospel,  —  the  "messengers,"  (nyytAo*,  ren- 
dered  "angels,")  of  another, —^ to  seek   the   consecrated 

*  Though  a  portion  of  the  Jews.  (and.  perhaps,  among  them  the  fainily  <A  Chrat 
himself,)  icem  \o  have  been  of  the  peniuuion  that  the  Messiah,  —  the  "great  tCuif  " 
of  Matt.  V,  j5.  —  should  be  a  divine  incarnation,  the  m3)Drit>'  of  the  orthodox  re- 
mained of  the  original  belief  thil  ihe  expected  Deliverer  should  be  (merely)  a  glorious 
earthly  monarch  of  the  house  of  David.  Thus  Chmt,  we  are  told  by  "  Matthew," 
takes  pains  to  convince  the  Pharisee*,  that  as. — according  to  Im  <or  **  Matthew"*  ") 
peculiar  reading  uf  ilie  Psalm,  — David  calU  the  Messiah  his  "Lord,"  the  Utrtr 
toutd  niii  tt  David's  descendant  or  stin,  but  must  ht  a  son  cf  G*4, 
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"virgin  "  from  whose  side  the  expected  man-deity  was  to 
be  produced.'  While  therefore  the  combined  influences 
of  Persia  and  of  India  had,  in  all  probability,  at  the 
period  of  the  •'  Christian  Era,"  led  the  Jews  or  a  portion 
of  them  to  cherish  a  dim  and  undefined  anticipation 
that  the  merely  human,  though  divinely  inspired  leader, 
(Yeshua  or  Yehoshua,)  and  the  anointed  deliverer-king, 
(Kuros.)  of  earlier  legend,  was  now,  in  the  forthcoming 
re -appearance,  to  be  in  some  way  or  degree  an  ituanmtion 
of  Yahv^t — Nazareth  was,  to  those  of  them  who  were  under 
the  influences  emanating  from  Carmel,  already  pointed 
out  as  the  favored  locality  of  that  re-appearance.* 

The  confirmation  of  this  Indian  and  latterly  Booddhistic 
influence  in  Syria,  —  from  profane  or  pagan  historical 
sources,  —  is  slight,  amounting  chiefly  to  the  statement 
by  Greek  biographers  that  the  eminently  Indian  doctrines, 
—  of  the  metempsychosis  of  Pythagoras,  and  of  the  ema- 
nated Divinity  of  Plato,  —  had  been  derived  from  India 
by  these  philosophers,  both  of  whom  are  represented  to 
have  resided  near  the  lao  shrine  on  Carmel  and  also  in 
India.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  comings  and 
goings  of  humble   mendicant  missionaries,  such  as   the 

'  IT.  The  cominoa  report,  which  held  K<^  iluring  Christ's  lifetime  2nd  ailer, — 
thiit  he  was  bom  at  Nazareth,  —  is  on  historical  grounds  much  more  reliable  than 
Utc  clumpy  stury  of  "  Joseph's  "  going  to  DclMehcm  lo  be  taxed  because  of  hi«  descent 
from  IJavjd.  with  a  wife  at  the  point  of  deliveiy,  — (a  perfectly  unnecessary  and 
unmeaning  proceeding,)  —  of  the  massacre  of  babes  by  Herod,  of  which  there  is 
not  the  slightest  contemporary  confirmaiinn,  —  and  of  Joseph'*  flight  into"Egypl" 
with  the  child,  etc  This  last  story  has  all  the  air  of  an  invention  for  tits  furfitug 
a/  "fMlfiUin^  fmfhecy;''^  —  **•*  ^^cxX,  "Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son"  evi* 
denlly  refers,  however,  to  the  /sofle  tf  hraiL  The  Herod  massacre,  as  ne  will  sec, 
was  bonowcd  from  India:  from  the  Krishna  btrth-ftory. 

k.  Some  eaily  Christians  maintained  that  Christ,  likt  Btoddha,  itas  torn  Jrom 
tkt  virgin's  tuft.     Both  heroes  were  thiu  marlced^ut  as  of  superhnman  origin. 

'  Tliat  the  doctrine  of  avatars  wa*  well-known  to  the  early  Chri:(tian«  is  certain. 
The  author  of  the  **  Clementine  Homilies,"  (about  A.D.  160,)  even  seems  to  bate 
adopted  it  in  Its  fulness,  maintaining  that  "  Adam,'*  "  Enoch,"  "  Noah,"  the  patri- 
ardu  "^hraham,"  "Isaac."  and  "Jacob,*"  — with  "Mom*,"— and  "Jesus,"'  — wert 
all  renappcararKes  of  the  same  divine  person,  "  who,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
changing  runica  and  fcmns,  passes  through  time."  This  language  is  tboreughly 
Brnhmano '  BooJttfihttc :  nothing  could  be  stronger  a»  a  statement  of  the  avatar 
dttctnnc,  or  uf  thai  of  the  resippcarances  uf  the  Dooddha. 
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Booddhists  were,  would  scarcely  come  within  the  ken  of 
the  public  history  of  those  turbulent  times.  Christ's  own 
life  is  without  notice  from  history,  the  supposed  mention 
of  him  in  Tacitus  having  been  proven,  (see  Ross's  "Taci- 
tus and  Bracciolini,")  to  be  a  forger)*  of  Poggio  Bracciolini 
the  noted  Klorentine,  —  while  Origen  reluctantly  confesses 
that  the  works  of  Josephus,  as  they  existed  in  his  time, 
contained  no  mention  of  Christ.  (This  unfortunate  omis- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  historian  was  afterwards 
supplied,  —  probably  by  a  Christian  interpolation  of  the 
period  of  Eusebius.)  Meanwhile  the  quite  unimpeachable 
evidence  of  the  Booddhist  books  as  to  their  missionaries 
travelling  through  the  Persian  dominions  to  Yavana, 
at  about  this  period,  gives  a  very  strong  confirmation 
to  the  Gospel  story,  (which  many  modern  critics  have 
looked  uix)n  as  merely  legendary,)  of  the  announcement 
of  Christ's  advent  by  travelling  religious  teachers  or  magi 
from  ^Uhe  East;*'  —  (this  expression,  "the  East,"  being 
the  well-known  Hebrews'  name  for  India  as  east  of  the 
Persian  dominions  and  the  farthest  existing  country  to 
the  East,  —  the  "ends  of  the  earth," — in  their  limited 
knowledge; — while  the  name  fuiym  or  magi,  given  to  the 
messengers,  indicates  that  they  were  more  immediately 
from  Persia,  or  that  their  route  of  travel  had  been  through 
the  land  where  priests  were  called  magi). 

What  adds  further  confirmation  to  the  story  of  the 
annunciation  of  the  "  advent  "  or  avatar  by  "  messengers  ** 
from  India,  (the  true  successors  of  the  "Rii>his"  of  the 
Booddha  story,)  ts  the  completely  Indian  character  of 
the  narrative  of  the  early  and  now  obsolete  "Gospel 
of  the  Infancy,"  of  which  Latin  copies  exist,  but  which 
was  originally  written  in  Arabic  The  adventures  of  the 
Divine  babe  and  his  parents  in  Egypt  as  detailed  in  this 
Gospel  (as  well  as  those  told  in  our  "  canon  ")  are,  some 
pf  them,  precisely,  and  others  very  nearly,  the  same  as 
those  told  of  Krishna.  Thus,  Krishna's  parents  flee 
with  the  divine  babe  from  the  attempts  of  a  Rajah  who 
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fears  that  the  babe  wil!  take  his  kingdom,  to  Gokul  across 
the  Jumna,  (which  they  cross  by  dividing  the  waters  as 
the  Red  Sea  was  divided.)  —  from  their  native  town,  —  a 
place  called  Matara  or  Matura,'  (the  present  Madura.) 
in  Northern  India,  which  Megasthencs  describes  as,  in 
his  day,  a  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Indian  Herakles  or 
Krishna,  (compare  Hera-kles  with  Heri-kris,  "the  Master 
Krishna").  The  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  on  its  part,  states 
that  Joseph  and  Mary  took  the  babe  to  **  Maiarea "  in 
Egypt,  —  a  place,  "near  Heliopotis,"  that  is  still  found 
in  Egyptian  geography.  The  Indian  tyrant  Khansa,  on 
the  escape  of  the  holy  family,  massacres  the  babes  in 
Krishna's  native  place,  as  does  the  tyrant  Herod  in  the 
Gospels.  Krishna  is  born  in  a  cave;  so  is  Christ  in  this 
Arabian  account  of  his  infancy.  The  exiled  Krishna 
is  brought  up  among  shepherds  and  creates  young  shep- 
herds to  be  his  playfelUws.  Christ  in  the  Gospe!  of  the 
Infancy  first  turns,  in  sport,  his  young  shepherd  playfel- 
lows into  sheep,  declaring  that  he  will  be  their  "good 
shepherd,"  and  then,  on  his  mother's  remonstrance, 
restores  their  original  forms.  Krishna  as  a  babe  slays  a 
serpent;  so  does  Christ  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy. 
Other  anecdotes'  might  be  quoted,  but  these  will  suffice, 
and  can  leave  no  doubt  of  Indian  sources  having  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  the  Christian  legends  rela- 
tive to  the  events  attending  Christ's  birth.^ 

*  Colled  by  Ptutctny  "  Matura  Dwnini,"  Matura  of  tlic  Gock. 

'  For  example  iSe  intensely  Indian  ntory,  in  the  GiApd  of  the  In^ncy,  of  Christ 
showing  hb  mother  "  all  (he  nations  or  the  earth  **  depicted  on  the  nv/'  af  hit  MCMtkf 
—  0 /ealMre,  ttv,of  Ihe  KriihHtt  history;  —  which  may  also  be  allied  to  llie  vUioa 
of  "all  Ihc  natlouft"  in  the  Temptation. 

J  Too  rouch  impiirtance  should  not  be  attached  to  the  sinrilarity  of  the  names 
Krish-HB,  Krii-na  or  fC'^iif'Hii,  Kmroj  or  tC»-us,  and  Chrislos, 

Justin  averts  that  the  ori^itiiU  furm  of  Cliri^tV  name  was  CkrtHot,  "the  good;" 
afterward  becoming  Chritt^s  as  the  equivalent  of  Messiah.  The  imaginary-  perfect 
good  man  whom  Plato  draws,  and  for  whom  he  anticipates  sutTerin^  like  llio^e  of 
Christ,  he  calls  i,  At«<it(K.  "  The  Just  One."  This  expic&sion  of  Ptatn's  nuy  have 
originated  the  similar  epithet  cif  "  the  Good,"  —  Clirestn*  or  Christ. 

In  the  infancy  ol  Oriental  research  the  coincidences  between  the  Krishna  fables 
and  the  le){cnds  of  the  "Gospel  uf  the  Infancy"  were  attributed  by  Sir  W.  Junes  to 
imitation  of  the  Utter  by  the  former!  Thii  theory  could  niit  now  be  cnlcrlaiiied ; 
the  vastly  greater  a$c  of  the  Indian  mvtlis  being  generally  conceded. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 


THE  LIFE  AND  TEACHING  OF  VAISHOOA,  THE  FOURTH  GREAT 
TEACHER. -PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  AUTHORI- 
TIES. 

Before  reviewing  the  life  and  work  of  the  greatest  of 
the  Teachers,  it  will  be  proper  to  devote  some  attention 
to  the  character  and  date  of  the  histories  on  which  we 
must  depend  for  our  facts,  the  four  "  Gospels."  ' 

These,  like  the  books  attributed  to  Moshai,  have  always 
been  claimed  by  divines  to  be  of  unquestionable  authority, 
because,  as  they  assume,  they  were  divinely  inspired,  and 
are  consequently  infallible.  If  however,  these  records 
are  found  to  give  one  another  the  most  painstaking  and 
elaborate  contradiction,  —  (as  they  do,)  —  on  matters  of 
fact  such  as  the  pedigree  of  Joseph,  (for  instance,)  —  it  is 
evident  that  they  arc  not  infaHibh,  antl  we,  therefore, 
need  not  discuss  the  question  of  their  inspiration. 

Paley  in  his  "Evidences  of  Christianity"  has  made 
much  of  the  point,  that  there  are  four  separate  records, 
which,  he  assumes,  agree  generally  together,  and  for  this 
reason,  are  mutually  confirmatory.  The  records  however, 
contradict  one  another  on  plain  statements  of  fact,  and 
are  therefore,  in  so  far,  mutually  destructive  as  evidence. 
Where  they  do  agree,  there  is  force  in  Paley's  point. 

The  Archdeacon  also  assumes,  that  they  are  the  records 
of  eye-witnesses.  In  fact,  however,  none  of  them  claim 
on  their  face  to  be  the  works  of  the  authors  to  whom  they 

'  Mjr  quotations  from  the  Gospds  will  be  from  the  ordinary  or  "  KinK  Jani«"* 
version;  — A&  thLi  n  intended  (or  a  popular  work.  I  have  not  thought  it  neccuary 
to  quote  tlie  original  Gmk  Irxl,  nr  ihc  einenditiotu  of  Ihe  "  Kcvbed  Version,"  ktnoe 
the^e  nuke  nu  tmi)ortant  change  in  tlic  Mmix. 
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are  traditionally  ascribed.  None  of  them  speak  in  the 
first  person  except  the  third  and  fourth.  The  author  of 
the  third,  speaks  in  the  first  person  while  dedicating  to  a 
certain  "Theophilus,"  but  does  not  give  A«>  own  name. 
The  fourth  Evangelist  writes  on  the  authority  of  a  certain 
"disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  who  is  not,  however,  named, 
and  states  that  this  disciple  "  testified  "  to  the  facts  and 
also  "wrote"  them  down,  (John  xxi.  24,  25,)  and  then, 
speaking  in  the  first  person  and  using  the  "we"  of  author- 
ship or  editorship,  says,  '*  We  know  that  his  testimony 
is  true."  This  distinctly  separates  the  "VVc"  of  the 
author,  editor,  authors  or  editors  of  the  work  from  "the 
disciple  "  himself,  whose  testimony  is  thus  confirmed  by 
them.  The  real  author  again  speaks  in  the  first  person 
in  the  last  verse  where  he  says  that  if  all  that  "Jesus 
did"  "should  be  written,"  "/suppose  that  even  the  world 
itself  could  not  contain  the  books,"  etc. 

The  eminent  critic  Ewald  attributes  the  concealment  of 
the  name  of  "the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  to  the  "in- 
comparable modesty"  of  "Saint  John  "  whom  he  assumes 
to  be  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  But  this  "incom- 
parable modesty,"  —  (as  well  as  the  special  love  of  Christ 
for  that  apostle,  and  the  latter's  authorship  of  the  Gospel,) 
—  is  matter  of  pure  assumption  and  imagination,  without 
a  particle  of  authority  from  Scripture.  Yohannan  or 
"  John  "  comes  prominently  forward  on  two  occasions  in 
the  Gospels;  —  once  as,  with  his  brother  Yahakobh  or 
"James,"  urging  Christ  to  promise  them  high  positions  in 
his  forthcoming  "kingdom,"  which  they  suppose,  appar- 
ently, to  be  the  renewal  of  David's,  —  and  again  as  asking 
him  to  bid  them  "call  down  fire  from  heaven"  to  consume 
certain  people, — for  which  he  rebukes  them,  —  "Ye  know 
not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of."  There  is  neither 
modest^'  nor  meekness  visible  in  this  conduct,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  arrogance  and  fierce  intolerance,  which  are 
equally  conspicuous  in  the  anecdote  preserved  by  Irenacus 
of  Yohannan  at  Ephesus,  where  he  rushes  out  of  the  pub- 
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lie  baths  when  Cerinthus  the  so-called  "heretic"  enters 
them,  —  calling  on  his  disciples  to  "follow. — lest  the  build- 
ing fall  and  ye  be  crushed,  —  for  Cerinthus,  the  enemy 
of  the  truth,  has  entered."  Nor  is  there  a  single  instance 
where  Christ  manifests  special  love  for  Yohannan.  It 
appears  much  more  probable  that  the  "disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved"  was  "Andrew,"  who  also  taught  in  Ephesus, 
and  whom  we  may  justly  infer  from  "John  "  xx.  lo,  to  be 
the  "beloved"  disciple,  as  this  beloved  disciple  is  there 
said  to  have  had  a  home  in  common  with  ** Peter" 
** Andrew's"  brother.' 

But  this  is  a  side  issue.  The  point  now  made  is,  that 
it  was  to  the  disciples  or  school  of  this  "  beloved  "  apostle, 
be  he  who  he  may,  —  to  the  Ephesian'  Christians,  among 
whom  "John"  and  "Andrew"  also,  taught,  —  and  not  to 
the  "  beloved  "  apostle  himself,  except  as  one  of  the  au- 
thorities for  its  statements,  that  the  fourth  Gospel  owes 
its  authorship.  Thus  the  Gospel  is  not  that  of  an  eye- 
witness of  Christ's  acts,  but  that  of  the  disciple  of  an 
eye-witness.  With  regard  to  the  Gospels  of  "  Mark  "  an*! 
"Matthew,"  as  well  as  "John,"  we  have  a  strong  light  on 
the  mode  and  date  of  their  composition  from  the  writings 
of  one  of  the  early  Christian  "  Fathers,"  (as  he  is  some- 
times called,)  —  a  contemporary  of  some  of  the  earliest,  — 
Bishop  Papias  of  Hierapolis. 

The  testimony  of  Papias  has  been  felt  by  divines,  ever 
since  the  days  of  Eusebius,  to  be  very  damaging  lo  the 
"eye-witness  "  argument.  Hence  much  stress  has  been 
laid  on  his  mental  inferiority.  But  in  cases  like  the  pres- 
ent, where  much  mystification  has  been  purposely  heaped 
upon  a  subject^  the  garrulous  and  candid  simplicity  of  a 


•  There  is  Mine  reason,  aJjo,  for  thinking  the  **  beloved  di&dple  "  may  hare  lieen 
one  oi  Vaishooa's  "  brethren,"  (Mark  vi.  3,  etc.,)  or  a  irothtr-in-iaw,  (tee  "  Vauhooa's 
parentage"  in  succeeding  chapter,)  but  ho go«d ground  at  ally  —  (rom  the  gospeb,— 
thai  I  know  of,  for  idcntUyini;  him  with  the  fierce  "son  of  thunder."  V<diuuian. 
After  the  deaths  of  the  apcatlcs,  buwcver,  church  tradition  fixed  on  the  latter  as  tht. 
"  loved  "  disciple,  —  sec  hereafter.  The  Jait-hreathing  ffistUt  of  "  th«  Eld*r^  art 
froiablj  by  the  Prtsbyt€r  Jokn,  a  difTerent  person. 
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weak-minded  man  is  often  more  valuable  to  posterity  than 
the  guarded  reticence  of  a  shrewd  one.  His  being  chosen 
Bishop  of  an  important  church  shows  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  in  his  own  community. 

Fapias  was  Bishop  of  Hicrapolis  in  Phrj'gia  in  the  first 
half  of  the  second  century,  and  was  martyred  under  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  about  A.D.  164-167.  He  wrote,  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  (or  toward  the  end  of  its 
first  quarter  as  some  say,)  a  work  in  five  books.  AoytW 
Ki/ptaKuij-  «^-yi;ffts,  or  "  An  Exposition  of  the  Discourses  of 
the  Lord,"  which  is  only  preserved  in  a  few  fragments 
quoted  by  Eusebius,  Irenacus,  CEcumenius  and  Tbcophy- 
lact  Papias  and  Hegesippus  the  early  Church  historian 
were  contemporaries. 

For  the  authority  for  his  "  Exposition  "  Papias  pre- 
ferred, (as  did  Hegesippus,)  tradition  to  any  writiiigs  then 
extant^  and  relied  chiefly  on  verbal  reports  of  the  sayings 
of  Christ  which  he  was  at  great  pains  to  obtain  from  the 
immediate  disciples  of  "the  Presbyters,"  the  elders,  or 
original  followers  of  Christ.  "  If  it  happened,"  he  says, 
"  that  any  one  came  who  had  followed  the  Presbyters,  I 
inquired  minutely  after  the  words  of  the  Presbyters, — 
what  Andrew  or  what  Peter  said,  or  what  Philip  or  what 
Thomas  or  James,  or  what  John  or  Matthew,  or  what  any 
other  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  and  what  Aristion  and 
the  Presbyter  John^  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  say^  for  I 
held  that  what  was  to  be  derived  from  books  did  not  so 
profit  me  as  that  from  the  living  and  abiding  voice,"  ' 

i^fittrtit  ^<in^«  mil  ^uvovai^). 

Two  important  facts  at  once  appear  from  this  remark- 
able statement ; —  i.  That  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  or  say  A.D.  145  to  A.D.  150,  men  of  the  impor- 
tance in  the  church  of  Papias  and  Hegesippus  knetv  of  no 
records  existing  of  the  life  of  Christ  of  sufficient  authority 
to  exclude  the  necessity  of  depending  for  its  facts  upon 
oral  tradition.  2.  That  there  was  still  liWng  in  the  time 
*  Tnuubtlon  by  author  of  "  Supematunl  Religion." 
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of  Papias,  a  second  "John,"  (loannes  or  Johannes,)  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  same  sentence  with  the  Apostle  '*John/* 
yet  expressly  clistinguishetl  from  him  by  the  use  of  the 
present  Unse  of  the  verb  "say,"  (with  the  former's  name 
and  Aristion's  as  nominatives.)  indicating  that  he  was 
then  still  livings  while  the  past  tense  "  said  "  is  used  with 
the  names  of  the  seven  Apostles  in  the  first  clause,  as  of 
men  long  dead.  The  expression  "presbyters"  is,  at  first, 
and  "the  disciples  of  the  Lord,"  secondly,  applied  alike 
to  the  apostles  and  to  the  later  brethren  Aristion  and  the 
second  "John,"  evidently  in  the  general  sense  of  "elders" 
or  "primitive  disciples,"  but  the  expression  in  the  second 
clause,  *^  tfu  Presbyter  John,"  by  which  that  worthy  is 
distinguished  from  Aristion,  must  be  understood  to  con- 
vey the  meaning  that  this  "John"  was  an  official  "  Elder," 
(Trp<(T;8irr£po«,)  the  office  next  that  of  Bishop  in  the  early 
church. 

It  appears  also  by  the  testimony  of  Dionysius  Bishop 
of  Alexandria,  preserved  in  the  writings  of  Eusebius.  that 
there  were  two  "Johns"  buried  at  Ephesus.  one  the  apos- 
tle, the  other  his  disciple  (and  the  disciple  of  Andrew) 
the  "Presbyter"  John,  (jr^<rj8iT-fp«).  This  "Presbyter" 
was  certainly  the  author  of  one  (if  not  two)  of  the  epistles 
attributed  to  the  apostle,  as  it  bears  the  express  super- 
scri^ition,  "  The  Elder"  (o  irfMrfivrtpof;,)  "to  the  elect  lady." 
As  we  have  already  seen,  the  fourth  Gospel  in  its  final 
verses  distinctly  brings  forward  another  personality  than 
that  of  the  apostle,  as  its  author,  a  personality  apparently 
of  the  apostle's  school.  It  is  extremely  probable  then, 
that  the  Presbyter  was  the  author  of  the  gospel  as  well  as 
of  the  epistle,  and  that  the- identity  of  name  caused  the 
ascription  of  the  former  to  the  apostle.'     Had  a  gospel  by 


'  The  tradition  of  tiie  mode  in  which  this  fospcl  wis  composed,  —  prctervedbi 
the  early  "  Canon  of  Muratori,"  (date  about  A.D.  aoo.)  confmns  this  view.  It  repre- 
sents that  "Andrew,"  "one  of  the  apostles,"  {tx  afastoiis,)  —  maHc6  thereto  by  a 
vision,  —  recommended  "  John  one  ni  the  disciples,"  \JoliaitHis  ex  detifutii,)  to  write 
the  gospel  in  question,  in  which  work  the  latter  i>  said  tu  have  been  aided  by  certain 
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that  eminent  apostle  been  in  existence,  —  nay*  —  had  even 
the  Presbyter's  gospel  existed  in  Papias*  day,  the  latter 
could  hardly  have  spoken  so  slightingly  of  '*what  was  to 
be  derived  from  books."  The  publication  of  the  gospel  of 
the  Presbyter,  or  that  of  the  Ephesian  school^  must  have 
been  /a/^rthan  Papias. 

Papias  is  the  first  early  writer  who  makes  any  mention 
of  accounts  of  Christ  written  by  "Matthew"  and  by 
"Mark."  Of  "Mark's"  record  he  gives  the  following 
account,  which,  he  says,  he  derived  directly  from  "  the 
Presbyter^'  **  loannes  "  or  John. 

"This  also  the  Presbyter  said :  Mark  having  become  the  interpre- 
ter of  Peter,  wrote  accurately  whatever  he  remembered,  though  he 
did  not  arrange  in  order  the  things  which  were  either  said  or  done  by 
Christ.  For  he  neither  heard  the  Lord,  nor  followed  him;  but  after- 
wards, as  I  said,  accompanied  Peter,  who  adapted  his  teaching  to  the 
occasion,  and  not  as  making  a  conbecutive  record  of  the  Lord's  dis- 
courses. Mark,  therefore,  committed  no  error  in  thus  writing  down 
some  things  as  he  remembered  them.  For  of  one  point  he  was  care- 
ful, to  omit  none  of  the  things  which  he  heard,  and  not  to  narrate  any 
of  them  falsely." 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  followed  by  Eusebius,  asserted 
that  this  transcription  of  Mark's  inconsecutive  memoranda, 
(or  so-called  "  Gospel,")  from  the  sermons  of  Peter,  look 


"fellow-disciples  and  blahopi."    I  fire  the  pasMge  In  the  orlfioal  qiuinl  apcllLag, 

«rtth  my  own  tnuisUtion :  — 

Qtuni  eiuiDgeliomm  lohuinis  ex  deeipoUi 

cohartantibta  curuJckcipulM  ci  c}ti»cu(M>  »ui« 

dixit  conictun^ttc  mihi  Jiodic  trwjuo  ct  quid 

cuique  fuerit  reiieLaium  AlteruLmm 

nobu  enarreniuft  eadem  node  reue 

Utun  AiidrciB  cm  apcMtolU  ut  recogni* 

ocntibui  cuntii  lohannia  nio  nomioe 

cuncu  de»criberet—  (el  CBieni}  — 

**  Of  the  (cKinh  of  the  gotpcU :  Jolin,  one  of  the  diaciplo,  K>  hi>  feltow-divctplei  ind  faiihopi, 

Cxhociiiig  him,  uid,  FaM  with  me  lo^y  ihittt  dajm,  and  whal«»«r  iltal)  Knvc  b«cit  fcvcalc<l 

to  any  one  tet  ui  Dorrale  in  turn  to  one  another.     In  the  tune  night  ii  wu  feveated  to  Andrew, 

MM  oT  the  Apoutes,  lh«t,  under  Hiperviaion  of  aU,  John  •houtd  describe  All  thingi  in  hi>  own 


Thi&  dutincOy  indicates  that  the  "John,"  "the  disdple,"  (ex  dectpolii,)  who 
wrott  thi»  goapel  "under  superruion"  cif  hit  " feUow-duciplM  and  bUhopft,"  stood 
)n  the  relation  ol  a  </(j(i//«  to  "Andrew,"  — "the  apMtle:"— (Andrew  ex  apostolu,) 
—  expresily  so  named. 
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place  while  the  latter  was  preaching  at  Rome.  These  two 
Fathers,  however,  directly  contradict  one  another  as  to 
the  attitude  or  bearing  of  Peter  towards  the  work  when 
it  came  out,  —  in  his  lifetime  as  they  say,  — at  Rome ;  one 
asserting  that  he  disapproved,  the  other  that  he  approved 
it;  —  no  confidence,  therefore,  can  be  attached  to  this 
tradition  of  its  composition  in  the  apostle's  lifetime,  espe- 
cially as  the  more  ancient  authority,  Irenaeus,  contradicts 
it  altogether,  asserting  that  the  Gospel  was  written  after 
Peter's  death.^ 

From  Papias'  description  of  Mark's  work  as  an  uncon- 
nected series  of  notes  from  Peter's  sermons,  taken  down 
as  the  reminiscences  were  uttered,  without  any  oreler,  it  is 
evident  the  work  was  not  the  "Gospel  according  to  St. 
Mark"  as  we  now  have  it. 

Of  "Matthew"  Papias  briefly  says: — *' Matthew  com- 
posed tlic  discourses**  [ri  Xiiym]  "in  the  Hebrew  dialect, 
and  every  one  interpreted  them  as  he  was  able."  From 
this  short  notice  it  is  plain  that  the  original  and  genuine 
work  of  "  Matthew  "  was  merely  a  collection  of  the  sayings 
or  discourses  of  Christ,  not  a  history  of  his  life  and 
actions,  and  that  It  was  written  in  Hebrew.  The  work 
was  then,  it  is  clear,  not  the  present  (Greek)  "  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Matthew,"  —  which,  from  its  general 
'*  Petrine "  character  and  texts  favoring  the  giving  a 
primacy  to  the  Roman  church,  (alleged  to  be  that  of 
Peter,) — may  justly  be  concluded  a  later  work  than  the 
"Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark,"  as  this  latter,  though 
attributed  to  Peter's  intimate  disciple  and  interpreter,  and 
perhaps  rcaUy  founded  on  his  memoranda,  does  tiot  intro- 


■  On  the  vexed  quesrion,  whether  "  Peter  "  ever  came  to  Rome  as  according  to 
the  Roman-Chmtian  tradition,  or  not,  I  incline  to  think  the  tradition  irell>roundod. 
The  concnrTCTit  testimony  of  several  Fathers,  particolarly  of  the  simple-hearted  and 
candid  Papias,  ia  a  strong  point  in  il&  favor.  But  beyond  the  bare  probability  of  hi* 
having  arrived  tliere,  doubtless  in  advanced  age.  1  cannot  gn.  The  balance  ol  evi- 
dence is,  that  "  Mark's  "  collection  into  one  work,  of  the  memoranda  from  his  scnnoaft, 
was  made  ti^/r  "  Peter's  "  death,  possiUjr  at  Rome; — it  undoubtedly  was  vilktut 
order t  an  unconnected  series  of  anecdotes,  etc,  a»  described  by  Papiaa. 
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ducc  these  texts,  —  not  even  the  early  and  famous  Petrine 
text '  of  the  rock. 

•' It  is  impossible"  says  the  learned  author  of  "Super- 
natural Religion,"  "upon  any  but  arbitrary  grounds,  and 
from  a  foregone  conclusion,  to  maintain  that  a  work  com- 
mencing with  a  detailed  history  of  the  birth  and  infancy 
of  Jesus,  his  genealogy,  and  the  preaching  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  concluding  with  an  equally  minute  history 
of  his  betrayal,  trial,  crucifixion  ard  resurrection,  and 
which  relates  all  the  miracles,  and  has  for  its  evident  aim 
throughout,  the  demonstration  that  Messianic  prophecy 
was  fulfilled  in  Jesus,  could  be  entitled  raAoyta:  the  ora- 
cles or  discourses  of  the  Lord.  For  these  and  other 
reasons,  the  great  majority  of  critics,"  [the  author  cites 
ihirty-sd'cn  of  this  opinion,]  "deny  that  the  work  de- 
scribed by  Papias  can  be  the  same  as  the  Gospel  in  our 
canon  bearing  the  name  of  Matthew;"  (i.  466,  467). 

This  canonical  Matthew  is  in  Greek,  not  in  Hebrew, 
as  was  the  Matthew'  of  Papias.  The  Matthew  of  the 
canon  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  a  mere  translation 
of  that  mentioned  by  Papias,  for  even  Tischcndorf,  the 
great  champion  of  the  authenticity  of  the  canonical  Gos- 
pels, acknowledged  that  of  Matthew  to  be  an  original 
composition  in  Greek.  His  only  reply  to  this  damaging 
evidence  is  to  assume,  without  other  reasons  or  argument 
given,  that  Papias  was  mistaken  I  and  with  this  assump- 


■  The  oldest  of  the  "Fatho*,'*  Hennas,  (about  A.D.  90-100.)  quotes  this  t«xt 
from  dthef  the  Av«Knw>»nv(taT(i  m^  avMrrtfAwf  or  the  "Gospel  accordins  to  the 
Hebrews,"  in  ditlcfent  words  and  with  a  different  reading  from  tlial  in  "  Maithev  ** 
Id  hb  text  there  was  not  only  the  Kock  but  the  Gate  of  heaven,  —  (ai  the  antiihesit 
to  the  "gatci  of  hell,") — which  docs  not  appear  in  ours.  "This  Roclt,"  («(-rp«,) 
"an^thiiv  Gate"  (»ua^,)  "/ir*  th<  Son  of  f;«/."— says  Hermas,  who  hvcd  before  the 
perversloni  of  t)ie  Konian  church,  (Pas/or,  SImil.  ix.).  L'pon  t/it's  Kock,  M/  Sifn,  he 
sayi,  the  church  i*  In  be  built. 

■  The  original  Hebrew  work  by  Mattathiah,  ("  Matthew,")  — Papias' a^s,  — or 
the  "  Difccour>c»  of  ihe  Lord."  —  wa«  taken  to  India  (we  arc  told)  by  "  Bartholomew  " 
the  apokltc  when  he  went  thither  to  convert  the  natives,  and  left  among  them  by 
blm;— -whence  it  was  brought  back  by  fantxnus  the  eaity  Chriitian  traveller:^ 
attother  of  the  many  proofs  of  free  reljgiooa  commuiucatioa  between  India  and  Sjrla 
fai  that  age. 
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tion  be  passes  away  from  this  inquiry  which  he  calls 
"one  of  Ihe  most  complicated  questions,  whose  detailed 
treatment  would  here  not  be  in  place,"  (!)  On  this  ex- 
traordinary way  of  evading  a  difficulty  the  author  of 
"Supernatural  Religion  "  very  justly  remarks  :  "It  is  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend  why  it  should  be  considered  out  of 
place,  in  a  work  especially  written  to  establish  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Gospels,  to  discuss  fully  so  vital  a  point,  — 
and  its  wilful  and  deliberate  evasion  in  such  a  manner, 
alone  can  be  deemed  out  of  place  on  such  an  occasion." 

The  personal  disparagement  of  Papias  by  Kusebius  is 
no  argument  against  Papias*  evidence;  —  on  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding  Eusebius*  dtslike  of  the  good  Bishop  as 
one  of  the  Chiliasts  or  Millenarians,  (a  body  of  believers 
whose  peculiar  opinions  he  bitterly  opposed,)  —  the  former 
quotes  Papias'  account  of  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  gos- 
|5cls  of  "Matthew"  and  "Mark"  as  being  undoubtedly 
correct.  That  the  original  work  of  "Matthew"  was  in 
Hebrew  is  confirmed  by  many  Fathers.  "Jerome"  says 
it  was  translated  into  Greek  by  an  uncertain  author,  but 
even  this  translation,  (if  faithful,)  could  not  have  been  the 
present  Greek  Gospel,  as  in  the  latter  the  framework  of 
the  story  of  Christ's  life  must  have  been  subsequently 
added,  to  the  original  which  Papias  characterizes  as  "  the 
discourses*'  merely. 

Papias  knows  nothing  of  either  the  third  or  the  fourth 
gospel.  He,  however,  as  well  as  the  Fathers  preceding 
him,  was  acquainted  with  the  extinct  "  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews."  Eusebius  says  of  him  :  —  '*  He"  [Papias] 
"has  likewise  related  another  history  of  a  woman  accused 
of  many  sins  before  the  Lord,  which  is  contained  in  tjie 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  ; "  (Hist.  Eccles.  iiL  39). 
This  was  probably  the  episode  of  the  adulterous  woman, 
John  viii,  i-ii  ;  —  omitted  in  the  Revised  New  Testament 
because  not  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  of  that  Gospel.  As 
however,  it  was  in  this  early  "Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,"  used  by  the  church  for  a  half  century  and 
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more  before  our  Gospels  are  noticed  or  quoted  in  any 
early  writer,  it  is  doubtless  at  least  as  authentic  as  any  an- 
ecdote in  the  works  decided  by  Pope  Gelasius  to  be 
"canonical." 

The  accounts  of  events  in  Christ's  life,  in  this  early 
gospel,  which  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  Apomnemoneu- 
fnata  or  "Memoirs  of  the  Apostles"  frequently  quoted 
by  Justin,  (whose  works  are  placed  between  the  dates 
A.D.  147  and  161,)  who  also  knows  nothing  of  and  never 
quotes  the  gospels  of  our  canon,  are  widely  different  from 
those  in  our  gospels.  None  of  the  Fathers  previous  to 
Papias  and  Justin  know  or  quote  from  our  gospels,  as 
has  been  exhaustively  demonstrated  by  (among  others) 
the  able  work  already  quoted,  "Supernatural  Religion.** 
The  works  which  they  knew  and  quoted  were  generally 
the  "Memoirs,"  {Apotnnemontumata,)  (which  were  proba- 
bly inconsecutive  memoranda  like  those  of  Mark,)  or 
the  "Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,"  a  consecutive 
account  of  the  life,  sayings,  and  acts  of  Christ  like  our 
gospels,  based  upon  the  "Memoirs"  as  its  authority; 
—  a  most  valuable  work,  unfortunately  declared  "unca- 
nonical "  by  Pope  Gelasius,  nearly  five  centuries  after 
Christ,  (A.D.  492-496,)  — doubtless  because  of  its  not  suf- 
ficiently supporting  the  dogmas  which  had  become  woven 
into  church  belief. — and  on  this  account,  fallen  into 
oblivion,  excepting  a  few  extracts  remaining  in  early 
authors.  Sometimes  also,  but  much  less  often,  the  "  Gos- 
pel of  Peter,"  and  later,  the  "  Protevangelium  of  James," 
are  quoted.  These  works  all  agreeing,  as  to  the  main 
outlines  of  Christ's  life,  with  the  "canon,"  quotations 
from  them  were  formerly  supposed,  though  widely  differ- 
ing as  to  particular  details,  to  be  from  the  canon,  Justin, 
however,  utimt's  the  authority  from  which  he  quotes,  as 
often  as  fifteen  times,  as  the  "Memoirs"  or  "  Memoirs  of 

the   Apostles,"  ^ \Trofkirjjii.avtvfuiTa  rtliv  airofrraAttn',)  '  and   as  WC 

*  Tlic  full  force  of  thb  naming  of  hia  authority  may  be  realized  when  we  rcmcm* 
ber  Uiat  be,  in  near  two  huDdrcd  inaUncca,  gives  the  names  oj  thi  oHthan  0/  tin 
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have  observed,  Eusebius  gives  the  **  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews  "as  Papias' authority.  That  Justin's  "Me- 
moirs" cannot  have  been  our  gospels,  is  conclusively 
proved  by  the  radical  differences,  often  contradictions, 
between  his  quotations  and  the  corresponding  texts  in 
the  gospels.  To  give  one  among  many  instances,  his 
genealogy  of  Christ  differs  in  both  its  names  and  its 
number  of  generations  from  both  of  those  in  the  gospels, 
and  he  makes  it  a  pedigree  of  Mary  instead  of  that  of 
Joseph. 

The  first  authentic  quotations  from  our  gospels  occur 
about  the  end  of  the  second  century.'  Up  to  that  time 
they  had  not  been  read  in  the  churches  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians. Justin  says  that  in  their  assemblies,  "the  Memoirs 
of  the  ApostleSj"  [tq  ano^vt\[Lovtv^a.T<x  rHnv  aTTooToXftK, ]  "or  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  are  read  as  long  as  time  per- 
mits." These  Sabbath  readings  in  the  Christian  assem- 
blies are  again  mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Corinth  about 
A.D.  170.  He  does  not  mention  the  Gospels  of  "Mat- 
thew," "Mark,"  "Luke,"  or  "John,"  as  having  been  so 
read,  but  he  does  mention  their  reading  of  Epistles  by 
Clement  and  Soter,  the  "Pastor"  of  Hermas,  and  the 
Apocalypse.  Athenagoras,  A.D.  176,  appears  to  quote 
from  "  Matthew's "  version  of  the  "  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,"  though  he  does  not  name  "Matthew,"  and  the 
language  in  his  quotations  differs  considerably  from  that 
in  the  Gospel  attributed  to  "Matthew"  or  Mattathiah. 
But  when  we  find  him  in  the  same  chapter,  (Lcgatio,  § 
32,)  saying  of  the  "holy  kiss;"  —  ''The  w't?^/ also.'*  [A-oyw, 
apparently  here  in  the  sense  of  "scripture,"]  "saying  to 

Old  Teslamtnt  wltom  he  quotCk.  but  nevtr  natnts  tlic  Go«pcl»  of  "Matthew." 
"Mark."  "Luke,"  or  "John"  as  his  autluintics.  He  bowercr,  refers  dbiliticUy  to 
"John'»"  Apocalypse. 

'  Even  the  {|uotMk)a»  of  Athcnagonu.  and  thos«  of  the  eptstic  of  the  churches  of 
Lii^dunutn  and  Vienna,  aUiut  A.D.  176,  arc  new  cunccdcd  l«  be  from  the  **  Proto- 
vangcliuni  of  jAmc»,"  an  apocryplul  g<is])cl,  i>(  date  Uter  titan  that  »f  the  **  He- 
bfcws;"  —  and  the  "  heretical"  g«>^pel  of  Marcion  and  that  y(  Tatian  to  Itave  been 
(x>m|iilml  fruoi  early  works  now  extioct,  chiefly  (rum  the  "Gtupcl  according  lu  the 
Hcbrewiw" 
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as :  *  If  any  one  for  this  reason  kiss  a  second  time,  be- 
cause it  pleased  him,  ...  he  sins;'"  —  wc  cannot  but 
see  that  the  *'  word  "  from  which  he  quotes  this  passage  is 
some  apocr)'phal  gospel,  from  which  he  doubtless  took 
also  his  ''Sermon  on  the  Mount"  quotations;  —  that 
"Sermon"  having  come  down  from  near  the  time  of 
Christ,  through  all  the  many  "gospels,"  with  but  slight 
and  only  verbal  alterations.  Dr.  Donaldson,  though  an 
apologist,  says  of  Athenagoras'  apparent  quotations  from 
our  gospels,  that  they  all  "are  parts  of  our  Lord's  dis- 
courses, and  may  have  come  down  to  Athenagoras  by  ira- 
dition." 

The  earliest  general  use  of  our  Gospels  cannot  thus  be 
placed  earlier  than  AD.  iSo,  nor  the  composition  of  the 
first  of  them  earlier  than  A.D.  150.'  At  ihc  earliest  pos- 
sible reckoning,  their  appearance  may  have  been  from 
A.D.  150  to  A.D.  r8o: — as  it  would  in  those  days  take 
much  time  for  them  to  get  into  circulation,  it  is  jwssible 
that  the  first,  —  (which  f  should  take  to  be  that  of 
"Luke,"  from  his  preamble  setting  forth  the  need  of  a 
more  systematic  history  than  had  yet  appeared,  —  speak- 
ing of  "many"  having  written,  but  of  himself  as  one  who 
had  *^\\aA perfect undcrstamiing of  aflthings  from  the  first," 
—  which  could  hardly  have  been  so  written  had  the  other 
gospels  been  already  in  existence,)  —  may  have  come  out 
as  early  as  A.D.  150.*  The  "  Mphesian  "  or  "  Johannine" 
Gospel,  <the  fourth,)  must  have  been  nearly  simultane- 
ously written,  say  A.D.  155,  and  the  compilation  into  a 
regular  history  of  the  unconnected  anecdotes  of  "  Mark," 
(Markos,)  —  by  him  taken  down  considerably  earlier  from 

'  An  early  MS.  u(  the  jo>i»nmnc  Gtnpcl  appear*  to  have  been  used  by  tlie  K(^ 
aun&  ID  the  f'ucha)  cuolruveny,  A.D    160.  • 

■  Vet  Folycarfi  »t  the  I'uchal  contmversy,  A.D.  ifio,  wcms  to  know  nothing  of 
**Liikc"  nor  u(  Ihc  fourth  Gospel;  and. —  being  hiniMU  a  diMrtpIc  erf  "  J*>hn," — cuth 
irtrtrcrts.  fwi  the  Faschal  tjuevtion,  V^^  the  autfifrity  ef  htt  marter  " Joktt"  kimitlf^ 
Ihc  positions  uf  the  Roman  clcrg>*  who  are  vupptntcd  to  have  Uiied  the  gospel  attrib- 
Btecl  to  thji  apinMle.  "  Luke,"  though  first  wnticn.  was  prcUibly  unkHirwH  to  the 
Kphnians  whu  compiled  "  John,"  Intni  the  fact  uf  its  having  been  cumposed  \\x  Ihe 
frtxai€  use  of  a  certain  "  Theophilus." 
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the  sermons  of  Peter, — would  naturally  follow^  —  (this 
compilaiioii  having  been  stimulated  by  the  appearance  of 
'* Luke"  and  *' John,*')  —  at  about  A.D.  165-170.  "Mat- 
thew," from  its  Petrine  tendency.'  was  probably  the  latest 
of  the  Gospels  to  be  thrown  into  narrative  form,  and  could 
hardly  have  come  out  before  A.D.  180.  The  A.dyui  or 
"sayings  "  of  Christ,  the  original  work  of  Mattathiah,  had 
doubtless  been  used  freely  by  all  the  Gospels,  and  the 
longest  discourse  of  the  Master,  that  "on  the  Mount/'  in 
its  fullest  reijort,  appropriately  finds  place  in  the  gospel 
named  "of  Matthew." 

Of  the  group  of  early  Fathers  whose  works  appeared 
about  the  close  of  the  first  century,  we  have  seen  that 
Hermas  quotes,  —  from  the  early  "Memoirs,"  or  the 
"  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,"  (which  was  nearly 
the  same  as  that  "according  to  the  Nazarenes,")  —  the 
famous  text  of  the  "  Rock,"  upon  which  Peter's  supposed 
claim  to  primacy  was  founded,  —  not  only  as  understand- 
ing it  himself  in  a  sense  opposed  to  such  primacy,  but  as 
including  the  Gate  of  heaven,  {-^M^  in  its  figurative  lan- 
guage, thus  destroying  the  effect  of  the  supposed  pun  on 
Peter's  name  as  resembling  irrrfw,  a  rock,  and  making  the 
expressions  of  the  text,  —  "the  Rock"  and  "the  Gate,"  — 
only  applicable  to  Christ.  This  quotation  was  not,  of 
course,  from  our  gospels. 

As  to  Clemens  Romanus,  A.D.  92-102,  even  Tischen- 
dorf  admits  that,  while  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is 
rich  in  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  and  also  makes 
use  of  passages  from  Paul's  Epistles.  -^  he  nowhere  refers 
to  "the  Gospels."  The  following  passage  from  Clement's 
Epistle,  on  the  contrary,  is  plainly  either  a  quotation  from 
some  extinct  gospel,  probably  that  "according  to  the  He- 
brews ; "  — or  else  is  from  tradition  then  current : — : 


'  The  movement  In  belmll'  cf  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  church  u  that  of  ••  Peter  " 
vraa  subicqucnt  to  A.D.  iSo.  I'he  L'ldcr  churdics  in  Asia  rcfuMrd  lu  admit  the  dftim 
of  Koine  to  head^iip,  and  thi.s,  togetJicr  with  the  earlier  dlsogttxuneul  Abvut  Uie 
Pascha  and  utbcf  puint^,  biuught  uo  the  separatioiL 
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"  Especially  remembering  the  \\-ortU  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  he 
spake,  teaching  gentleness  and  long-suffering.     For  thus  he  said:  — 

"  Be  pitiful,  tliat  ye  may  be  pitied  ;  forgive,  that  it  may  be  forgiven 
to  you.  As  yc  do,  so  shall  it  be  done  to  you;  as  ye  give,  so  shall  it 
be  given  to  you ;  as  ye  judge,  so  shall  it  be  judged  to  you;  as  ye  show 
kindness,  shall  kindness  be  shown  1o  you;  with  what  measure  ye 
mete,  with  the  same  shall  it  be  measured  to  you/' 

This  beautiful  addition  to  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount " 
seems  much  more  likely  to  have  been  taken  down  from 
some  written  record  than  merely  remembered  from  tradi- 
tion;  it  is  not,  however,  to  be  found  in  our  gospels.  The 
difference  in  language  is  marked,  between  these  expres- 
sions, and  *'  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  oblaih 
mercy;"  "Give  to  him  that  askcth  thee;"  "Judge  not, 
that  ye  be  not  judged,"  etc.  The  passages  too,  unlike 
those  scattered  here  and  there  in  our  gospels,  are  in 
consecutive  order.  They  are  probably  from  the  "  Apomne- 
moneumata  "  or  from  the  "Gospel  according  to  the  He- 
brews." 

The  catholic  or  universal  Epistle  of  Bartiahas  is  a  very 
early  work  ;  —  it  is  anonymous,  but  is  by  several  modern 
critics  considered  to  have  been  written  at  least  in  part  by 
the  (so-called)  "apostle  Barnabas,"  to  whom  Christian 
tradition  began  to  ascribe  it  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century.  The  majority  of  critics,  however,  con- 
sider this  ascription  erroneous.  It  is  certainly,  however, 
a  very  early  and  important  Christian  work.  Those  critics 
who  believe  it  to  be  really  the  work  of  "  Barnabas  "  fix  its 
dale  at  from  A.D.  70-73.  The  majority  and  probably 
the  best  judges,  date  it  at  about  A.D.  lOO.  Its  early  and 
high  estimation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus  it  is  found  entire,  annexed,  together  with  the 
"Pastor "of  Hennas,  to  the  canonical  Scriptures.  Ori- 
gen,  (contra  Celsum,  i.  63,)  quotes  from  it  in  the  language 
used  in  quoting  Scripture,  —  yry/MTrroi,  "it  is  written  ;"  — 

yrypairrat    S^    cv   rp    Bapm/3a    KoBoKtt^    tvurroX^f    k.t.X.      "  It    is 

written  in  the  catholic  epistle  of  Barnabas,"  etc. 

"Barnabas,"  while  quoting  largely  from  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment  and  from  apocryphal  works,  "nowhere  mentions 
any  book  or  writer  of  the  New  Testament."  He  however 
uses  in  one  place,  without  giving  his  authority,  the 
words  "Many  are  called  but  few  chosen,"  which  arc 
found  in  Matt.  xx.  i6,  and  xxii.  14.  In  the  former  place^ 
however,  these  words  are  not  found  in  the  Codex  Sinaiti- 
cus  nor  in  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  and  are  also  absent  from 
many  other  early  MSS.  They  arc  evidently  a  proverbial 
expression  which  was  common  coin  in  the  early  period, 
and  have  certainly  been  interpolated  in  Matt.  xx.  16. 
liamabas's  use  of  them,  then,  does  not  Indicate  knowledge 
of  that  gospel. 

'*  Barnabas  "  seems  to  have  made  it  the  specialty  of  his 
epistle  to  point  out  passages  and  personages  in  the  Old 
Testament,  —  which, — as  he  believed,  —  "typified"  Christ. 
He  says,  that  the  Christians  in  his  time  kept  the  eighth 
day,  (instead  of  the  third  as  in  the  Gospels,)  as  that  of 
the  resurrection;  —  "We  keep  the  eighth  day  with  joy, 
on  which  Jesus  rose  again  from  the  dead,  and  when 
he  had  manifested  himself,  ascended  into  the  heavens." 
"Barnabas"  agrees  with  Justin  in  making  the  resurrec- 
tion, appearances  to  the  disciples,  and  ascension,  alt  take 
place  in  one  and  the  same  day.  This  was  doubtless  the 
account  in  the  "  Hebrews "  gospel,  as  it  is  in  that  of 
"  Luke,"  though  it  is  not  that  of  the  other  gospels. 

But  what  is  most  extraordinary,  is,  that  "  Barnabas,"  — 
who  was  either  an  apostle  himself,  or  one  who,  from  his 
early  period,  must  have  conversed  with  the  apostles. — 
makes  use  of  the  identical  argument,  (and  perversion  of 
the  Hebrew  Scripture,)  —  put,  in  Matt.  xxii.  41-46,  into 
the  mouth  of  Christ,  —  in  which  the  language  of  Ps.  ex.  i, 
is  made  to  be  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  who  is  assumed 
to  be,  by  the  epithet  "my  lord,"  declared  the  equal  of 
*^the  Lord,"  Yehovah.  This  argument  Barnab.is  gives  at 
greater  length  than  it  has  in  "  Matthew/'  and  -without  the 
slightest  reference  to  Christ  as  having  uttered  it.  It  is  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable,  (i,)  that,  —  if  Christ  really 
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used  the  argument,  —  Barnabas  should  not  know  it ;  (2,) 
that,  knowing  it,  he  should  not  give  Christ  the  credit  of 
it,  —  from  common  honesty,  —  from  reverence  for  the 
great  Master, — and»  above  all,  —  from  the  immensely- 
greater  weight  the  argument  would  have  from  Christ's 
own  lips.  The  argument  is  by  Barnabas  conveyed  in 
somewhat  different  language  from  that  in  the  gospel,  but 
the  fact  of  his  using  it  at  great  length  without  giving 
Christ  artji  credit  as  the  originator  of  it,  is  to  me  incontro- 
vertible evidence,  not  only  that  he  knew  nothing  of**Mat- 
tJtciVt'  but  that  he,  and  neither  Christ  nor  the  author  of 
"Matthew,"  was  the  original  inventor  of  this  false  argu- 
ment.* False,  because  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of 
the  te.xt.  The  wording  of  the  text  without  doubt  signifies 
"my  lord  king  David,"  for  whom,  according  to  the 
poet,  (probably  Asaph  or  the  "chief  musician,")  the  Lord 
Yehovah  will  make  a  "footstool"  of  his  enemies,  and  who 
shall  "strike  through  kings"  and  "judge"  "the  heathen," 
fiUing  "the  places  "  with  their  '*dead bodies**  and  wound- 
ing their  "heads  over  many  countries,"  ($,  6).  All  this  is 
most  inapplicable  to  Christ,  —  is  no  prophecy  of  him, — 
but  obviously  the  prediction  by  one  of  David's  semi-bar- 
barous courtiers,  of  the  future  bloody  glories  of  the  great 
Hebrew  conqueror,  —  "  my  lord  "  the  king,  —  David  him- 
self.  This  erroneous  reading,  it  is  pleasant  to  know,  was 
no  mistake  of  the  Christ's,  but  that  of  the  over-zeal  of 
"Barnabas,"  —  an  early  disciple,  —  who  was  ransacking 
the  old  Scriptures  for  texts  to  support  the  dogma  of 
Christ's  divinity.  From  this  early  work  of  "Barnabas" 
the  argument  was  aftenvards  borrowed  by  the  compiler 
of  "  Matthew,"  and  placed,  for  higher  authority,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  great  Teacher  himself. 

I  give  "Barnabas's"  argument  in  full :'  — 

"Then  that  which  Moses,  as  a  prophet  said  to  Jaus  the  son  of 

*■  The  irgument  is  also  repeated  (in  "Peter's"  inouth)  b]>  the  luthor  of  "Acts," 
(U.  34,)  suppoftcd  to  be  Silas,  B&mibfks's  and  Paul's  pupU. 
'  TnmslatUra  fajr  auUicv  of  "  Supernatural  Religion." 
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JVaz'e,''  [Joshua  the  son  of  Nun.]  "when  he  gave  him  thai  name,  was 
solely  for  the  purpose  that  all  the  people  might  hear  that  tiie  Father 
would  reveal  all  things  regarding  his  Son  to  the  son  of  Nave.  This 
name  being  given  to  him  when  he  was  sent  to  spy  out  the  land,  Moses 
said:  'Take  a  Ixwk  in  thy  hands  and  write  what  the  Lord  saith,  that 
the  Son  o/Gtui  will  in  the  last  days  cut  off  by  the  roots  all  the  house 
of  Amalek.*  Behold  again,  Jesus  is  not  the  Son  of  Man.  but  the  Son 
of  God.  manifested  in  tlie  type  and  in  the  tlesh.  Since  therefore  in 
the  future  they  were  to  say  that  Christ  is  the  son  of  David,  fearing 
and  perceiving  clearly  the  error  of  the  wicked,  David  himself  prophe- 
sied:'—  'The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  sit  at  my  right  hand  until  I 
make  thine  enemies  thy  fo<3tstool.'  And  again,  thus  speaks  Isaiah:  — 
'The  Lord  said  fo  Christ  tny  LArd^  whose  right  hand  1  have  held  that 
the  nations  may  obey  him,  and  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  strength  of 
kings.'     Behold  how  Da\id  calleth  him  Lord,  and  the  Son  of  God/' 

It  is  painful  to  see  that  this  primitive  writer,  —  sup- 
posed by  the  early  church  to  be  Barnabas  the  (so-called) 
"apostle,"  ari(i  the  associate  of  Paul, — does  not  hesitate, 
—  in  support  of  his  dogma  of  the  Godhood  of  Christ, — 
not  only  to  per\'ert  the  meaning,  but  actually  in  the  most 
barefaced  manner  to  falsify  the  tc.vt  of  the  ancient  Scrip 
lures,  by  intruding,  in  his  quotations,  the  words  '*  Son  of 
God"  and  "Christ,"  which  do  not  exist  in  the  passages 
quoted  from  Exodus,  {.wii.  14,)  and  Isaiah.  But  the 
history  of  the  dogma  is  full  of  such  perversions.'     The 

"  See  Ps.  oc.  1. 

"*  Marcion  showed  long  ago.  that  the  word  tnuisUted  "  virgin  "  in  Isaiah,  (vu.  14^ 
sh<juUI  be  rvnderctl  "  young  woman  "  merely,  and  thai  it  referred  /i*  hainh't  «»-n  vcife 
the '■prophetess,"  (viii.  3).  For  cxpoitiig  this  and  other  early  perversion*  of  Scrip- 
ture the  learned  and  pioi»  Marcion  was  declared  a  ■*  heretic."  It  is  moreover  dear 
from  the  text  of  Isaiah,  that  '■  Immanucl "  was  that  prophet's  ttWH  son,  (by  the 
prophetc**,)  — a  child  to  whom  (hi*  worthy  vkionary  had  the  fancy  of  giving  various 
symbolic  names,  v\A  who  received  this  epithet,  —  ("God  u-iih  us^ — And  that  of 
MaIier-«haUl-lia»h-biar,  etc.,  to  "typify"  vinou*  things,  more  especially  the  expected 
aid  of  Gud  to  Jenuaieni,  and  the  dcttructt^H  0/  her  rh'nt  Damascus^  (vii.  16,  vtti.  4, 
iS,  xvii.  I,  etc.,)—  an  event,  however,  which  never  took  pbce,  —  the  latter  city 
continuing  a  great  and  prosperous  one  to  this  day.  luiah's  *'  nsan  ot  sarrowt,** 
^acquainted  with  grief,"  "the  servant  of  God,"  etc,  refer  cither  to  Heietuah  in 
his  troubles,  or  to  the  prophet  him»clf,  iccording  to  the  connection.  Thtre  ara 
numerous  references  to  an  expected  deliverer-king  or  Meit^iah,  (ix.  7,  vX.  10,  K.  4, 
etc)  but  these  all  tell  either  of  a  Idng  of  David's  race,  in  whkh  case  Hezekiah  U 
plainly  nlluded  (u,  or  el:>c.  —  (those  of  the  later  period,) —  dntinclly  mamu  Cyrus,  ttie 
deliverer  of  "  the  people "  from  Babylonish  captivity,  w  the  Messiah.    None  have 
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passage  in  Exodus  is  simply  commeinomtivc  of  the  defeat 
of  *"•  Amalck*'  by  *' Joshua^'  (tolil  us  in  v.  13):  —  (14,) 
"And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Write  this  for  a  memo- 
rial in  a  book,  and  rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua :  for  / 
will  utterly  put  out  the  remembrance  of  Amalck  from 
under  heaven."  The  passage  from  Isaiah,  (xlv.  i,)  is:  — 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,"  [that  is,  ^' to  t/te 
AUssia/i"]  "  to  Cyrus,  whose  right  hand  I  have  holden,  to 
subdue  nations  before  him ;  and  I  will  loose  the  loins  ofc 
kings,  to  open  before  him  the  two-leaved  gates;  and  the 
gates  shall  not  be  shut,"  etc.  This  refers  throughout  to 
the  taking  of  Babylon  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
to  Palestine  by  Cyrus  the  second  deliverer  or  Messiah. 
The  prevalent  doctrine  of  re-appearances,  incarnations  or 
avatars,  is,  however,  some  excuse  for  the  bold  mis-quo- 
tations of  "  Barnabas."  The  followers  of  Christ  were  at 
this  time, — as  has  been  said,  and  as  their  favorite  name 
for  their  Master.  I'unos,  shows,  —  looking  upon  Cyr?ts  and 
Citrist  as  the  same  personage. 

To  go  with  any  completeness  over  the  ground  which 
has  been  so  thoroughly  tilled  by  others,  —  the  question  of 
the  dale  of  the  Gospels, — is  not  my  intention;  I  have 
however  given  the  reader  very  good  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  earliest  period  that  can  be  assigned  them  is  from 
A.D,  150  to  A.D.  180,  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  into 
histories  so  far  from  contemporaneovis  with  the  -events 
which  they  narrate,  and  written  among  a  people  mostly 
unlearned  and  poor,  in  a  period  of  high  religious  excite- 
ment and  enthusiasm,  much  error  must  have  crept.'     The 


any  thing  in  cotniDon  with  ChrixtH  history,  txcept  the  general  resecnblAnce  between 
the  woes  of  HcerkiAh  and  iHAiah,  and  1ii».  It  i»  uncertain  whether  ur  nu  IsaJah 
thought  of  the  hupcd4or  deliverer  ax  |Kirtly  Divine  in  nature.  The  qiUKi- Divine 
titles  given  the  Messiah  prove  Dothing,  ajt  most  Hebrew  names  were  compounded 
with  those  of  G«id. 

'  Even  were  the  gospels  contemporaneous  records,  thejr  authority  as  histories 
would  be  much  Injured  by  the  ver>'  (re*  handling  and  "  correction  "  they  underwent 
in  the  mediaeval  f^rind.  Ttie  ''Chn>ntclc"  k>f  ni^hK■p  Victor  Tununen»i»,  a:i  African 
OUhop  nf  the  sixth  century,  &ays :  "When  Mcssala  was  consul,"  [A.D.  $06,]  "at 
Cons  tan  linople,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Anostasius,  the  holy  gospels,  bting  vrttitu 
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"  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,'*  the  chief  historical 
authority  of  the  early  Christians  for  the  greater  part  of  a 
century  before  our  gospels  were  published,  —  in  the  few 
fragments  of  it  that  have  been  preserved,  —  generally 
differs  in  important  circumstances  of  its  accounts  of  par- 
ticular events,  from  our  gospels  :  —  what  these  differences 
are»  we  shall  see  as  we  review  those  works.  We  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  early  gospel  contradicted  even 
the  very  remarkable  statement  of  Ircnaius,  given,  he  says, 
on  no  less  authority  than  that  of  "John"  the  apostle 
himself,  through  Polycarp  his  disciple  and  the  tarly  Asian 
church  generally,  that  Christ  did  not  die,  under  Pilate,  at 
30  to  "ifi  years  of  age,  but  survived  "to  sanctify  old-age,*' 
and  lived  to  the  age  of  fifty  years!  —  of  which  statement 
I  shall  speak  further. 


hy  iltittraU  rtangtiists,  are  unsured  and  eomeitd^  '  The  famotia  Lanfranc,  wlwn 
head  of  the  monks  of  St.  Maur,  A  D.  to^a,  undfrtook  a  further  "  cuircdion.** 
Beausobrc  quotes  from  ha  life  by  Llie»e.(nonkjt,  that,  "luv'mK  found  the  books  of 
Scripture  mucA  eorru/itJ  by  tkost  who  had  cofied  them,  he  applied  himself  io  cvr- 
rett  ikem,  and  alto  ikt  hoots  of  tht  tutly/atiurs,  tu^ordirtj*  /a  tfu  orthodox  Jakh^ 
(sKunduin  frdcm  ortho<k)xam)t 

Tliu  recorded  and  cn'nuna)  lampering  with  tht  text,  doiiblle»S|  is  responsible  for 
but  a  !>iiia)l  part  uf  the  injury  it  has  sustained.  What  inay  it  not  have  suffered  frum 
nan'kelchs,  but  "dVthudux,"  transcribeni  in  past  ages,  since  A.U.  150? 
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CHAPTER   XV. 


LIFE    AXn    TEACHIXG    OF   YAISHOOA    CONTINUED.- VAISHOOA'S 
PAKENTAGE,   ETC.  — HIS   GENEALOGY   AND   BRETUKKN. 

The  parentage  and  descent  of  the  Christ,  the  master 
mind  and  light  of  western  religion,  are  involved  in  much 
obscurity.  We  find  in  the  Gospels  the  assertion  that  he 
was  the  child  of  one  Mary,  an  espoused  but  immarried 
virgin  or  young  woman  of  the  above  mentioned  village  of 
Nazareth  ;  and,  (they  go  on  to  inform  us,)  was  begotten  in 
a  miraculous  manner,  upon  this  "virgin,"  by  God  through 
the  "  Holy  Ghost."  Two  of  the  Gospels,  "  Matthew  "  and 
"Luke,"  in  what  we  must  call,  on  their  statement  of  the 
facts,  a  very  supererogatory  manner,  give  the  genealogy 
of  one  "Joseph  **  a  carpenter,  to  whom  this  "virgin  "  was 
espoused,  as  if  it  had  been  that  of  Christ.' 

The  early  Gospel  quoted  by  Justin,  the  Apomnemonen- 
matOt  as  we  have  seen,  deduced  the  genealogy  of  Christ 
from  David  through  his  mother  "  Mary,"  which  was  doubt- 
less the  original  form  of  that  genealogy  ;  for  the  pedigree 
of  "Joseph,"  who  was  not  Christ's  father,  (according  to 
our  gospels.)  could  reflect  no  credit  on  Christ,  nor  make 
him  a  descendant  of  David.  The  object  of  the  Marian 
genealogy  was  of  course  to  convince  Jewish  readers  that 
Christ's  birth  was, — in  accordance  with  the  prophecies 
of  the  Messiah,  —  in  the  line  of  David.  But  the  writer  of 
the  "  Epistle  of  Barnabas,"  in  his  earnest  support  of  the 
divitte  parentage  of  Christ,  declares  it  to  be  "wicked"  to 

■  Thb  doubtleM  liidicalcs  tb«  truth,  that  the  Aumoh  Attj^anJ  of  **Mary''wu 
rally  Christ's  father. 
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assert  his  descent  from  David.  It  is  plain  that  no  confi- 
dence can  be  placed  in  either  of  the  three  contradictory* 
genealogies,  for  as  to  the  Marian  one,  which  deduces  his 
mother  Mary's  descent  from  David,  it  is  discredited  by  the 
above  declaration  of  "  Barnabas;"  and  the  other  two,  in 
our  gospels,  contradict  in  very  many  particulars  both  the 
Marian  and  each  other. 

The  very  names  of  Christ's  parents  or  reputed  parents 
are  involved  in  doubt.  There  is  no  antecedent  improba- 
bility attaching  to  such  common  names  as  Yoseph  or 
"Joseph  "  and  Mariam.  But  the  fact  of  the  latter  being  the 
Hebrew  form  of  the  prescriptive  name  of  the  mothers  of 
the  Indian  avatars  : —  Maya  being  the  name  of  X\i^  heavenly 
mother  of  Vishnu-Krishna,  and  also  of  the  earthly  mother 
of  Booddha,  —  the  latter  being  an  espoused  but  unmarried 
virgin,  and  in  Burma  called  Maha  Maria  or  Great  Maria,  the 
very  name  of  Christ's  mother,  —  shows  us  that,  whatever 
her  real  name  was,  this  one  would  be  likely  to  be  given 
her.  Again  "Joseph"  was  Xh^  prescriptive  name  which 
should  be  that  of  his  father  or  reputed  father,  for  thus 
only  could  the  Messianic  *' prophecy  of  Jacob,"  (Gen.  xlix. 
24,)  —  which  made  the  "shepherd  of  Israel"  come /npx« 
•'Joseph,"  —  be  "fulfilled,**  —  and  the  Messiah  still  be  a 
descendant  of  the  royal  line  of  "Judah.'* 

The  differences  in  the  two  pedigrees  of  "Joseph  "  or  o£ 
Christ's  reputed  father,  will  be  best  seen  by  placing  them 
side  by  side:  —  the  "Luke"'  pedigree  being  reversed  in 
order  for  comparison  with  that  of  "Matthew,"  and  begin- 
ning both  from  David  :  — 


•  LouIqw  or  "  Luke"  is  probably  the  Hellenic  form  of  (£.«;»)  tl«  Hebrvw  word 
Kignifyin^  "2  physJcUn,"  "the  phystcian  :**  aa  thM  writer  U  supposed  to  be  the 
"beloved  physician  "o(  the  Epl«tlcs.  Thl«  disciple,  lamiliarly  cnllcd  the  physician 
or  the  beloved  physician,  may  not  improbably  have  been  SiU*  or  Silvanuf  the  cnia- 
pduiinn  of  Paul:  —  the  exprewiion  "we"  being  used  in  the  '-Act*,"  (by  the  some 
author.^  in  tleacribinj;  events  In  which  only  Silas  uan  in  Paul's  cutnpany.  The  coinci- 
dence of  meaning  between  the  Latin  words  Lucus  and  Sih-a  lu-t  been  adverted  lo  by 
Mime  authun.  in  thib  cuDQcctioit,  but  lonunS  derivatloa  of  "  Luke  "  ftcui  Lm-iu  seems 
the  more  jvubable. 
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In  the  whole  length  of  these  two  extended  pedigrees, 
only  two  generations  correspond;  —  the  last,  Joseph,  the 
reputed  father  of  Christ,  and  the  first,  David,  to  whom  it 
was  the  object  to  trace  his  descent !  And  between  Joseph 
and  David,  there  are,  in  the  one  list,  twenty-five,  in  the 
other,  forty  generations !  What  confidence,  as  to  matters 
of  fact,  can  be  placed  in  records  that  set  out  with  such 
glaring  mutual  contradiction  in  so  simple  and  important  a 
branch  of  inquiry  as  the  immediate  family  descent  of  the 
hero  ?  Even  the  first  name  in  ascending  order,  the  very 
father  of  Joseph,  is  Jacob  in  the  one  list.  —  Heli '  in  the 
other!  Yet  we  are  asked  to  accept  as  true, — both  lists, 
—  on  the  faith  of  their  being  inspired  records  ! 

It  can  scarcely  be  matter  of  surprise  that  many  intelli- 
gent critics,  finding, — in  default  of  any  pagan  or  Jewish 
contemporary  er,  nearly  contemporary  notice  of  the  exist* 
ence  and  story  of  Christ, — only  such  deplorably  inaccurate 
records  as  these,  among  the  Christians  themselves, — 
should  have  been  led  to  conclude  that  Christ  never  ex- 
isted, —  was  a  fictitious  hero.  The  very  original,  peculiar, 
and  powerful  character  of  the  Christ,  however,  which  is 
always  the  same  from  the  very  first,  can  hardly  have  been 
invented  by  the  simple,  even  somewhat  weak,  and  credu- 
lous minds,  who  composed  the  early  church,  —  among 
whom,  for  a  full  century,  only  one  person  of  brilliant  parts 
appeared,  (namely  Paul).  The  new  departure  in  religion 
owed  its  character  to  this  master-genius,  who  was  not  Paul 
himself,  nor  invented  by  him,  as  the  church  was  fully 
formed  on  its  Hebrew  basis,  before  the  labors  of  the 
"apostle  of  the  Gentiles"  began. 

Nor  must  too  much  be  made  of  the  silence  of  contem- 
porary history  regarding  Christ.  The  events  of  his  Ufc 
have  doubtless  been  magnified;  —  they  made  much  less 
general  stir  and  excitement  than  we  are  led  to  suppose  by 
the  Gospels:  —  and  his  obscure  career,  lasting  only  one 

■  11  b  useless  to  notice  the  absurd  quibbling  by  which  Ronun-Cathotic  dj^-inca 
make  a  "  Joubiui "  of  tli'u  "  HcU,"  and  assign  liim  as  father  to  "  Mary." 
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year  according  to  some  accounts,  three  years  according  to 
others,  and  brought  to  an  abrupt  close  by  his  execution, 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  whirlpool  of  more  conspicuous 
events  without  leaving,  to  the  ken  of  history,  even  a  ripple 
on  the  turbulent  surface. 

The  general  probability, — of  the  real  existence  of  Christ 
and  the  truth  of  his  life-story  in  its  main  outlines,  —  which 
we  draw  from  that  very  marked  and  most  fascinating 
character  which  we  find  indelibly  stamped  upon  his  age, 
and  now  become  a  permanent  possession  of  mankind,  is 
fortunately  strengthened  by  a  bit  of  quite  unsuspectable 
direct  evidence  which  is  nearly  contemporaneous,  but  has 
escaped  the  notice  of  most  critics;  —  the  only  such  evi- 
dence known,  outside  the  circle  of  Christ's  followers. 
This  is  from  the  Rabbinical  **Midrash  Koheleth  "  or  gloss 
upon  EccleMastes,  which  contains  the  following  statement : 
—  "It  happened  that  a  serpent  bit  Rabbi  Eleazar  ben 
Damah  ;  and  James,  a  man  of  the  village  Sccania,  came 
to  heal  him  in  the  name  of  Jesus  ben  Panther."  The  fact 
of  the  cure  of  the  Rabbi  is  repeated  in  the  "Abodazara," 
in  which  the  following  comment  is  made;  "This  James 
was  a  disciple  of  Jesus  the  Nazarene."  The  learned  and 
candid  Mr.  Higgins,  in  his  "Anacalypsis,"  says  of  this  bit 
of  evidence:  —  "In  this  accidental  notice  of  Jesus,  by 
these  two  Jewish  works,  is  a  direct  and  unexceptionable 
proof  of  his  existence;  —  it  is  unexceptionable,  because, 
if  it  be  not  the  evidence  of  unwilling  witnesses,  it  is  the 
evidence  of  disinterested  ones,"  ("  Anacalypsis,"  i.  316). 

Epiphanius,  who  had  evidently  known  of  this  state- 
ment, says,  (Haeres.,  78,  etc.,)  that  "Joseph"  was  "the 
brother  of  Cleophas,  the  son  of  James,  surnamed  Panther." 
This  assertion,  on  the  part  of  so  late  a  writer,  (compara- 
tively,) as  Kpiphanius,  (A.D.  368,) — who  could  scarcely 
have  possessed  any  original  tradition  about  the  family  of 
Christ,  earlier  than,  or  unknown  to,  the  Gospels,  —  looks 
very  like  an  attempt  to  harmonize  the  statement  of  the 
Midrash    Koheleth  with   the   Gospel   of   "Matthew,"   by 
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assuming^  that  "Panther"  was  a  surname  of  **  yacob** 
(Anglicized  as  "James,")  the  father  of  "Joseph"  in 
"Matthew's"  list.  Why  say,  moreover,  that  "Joseph" 
was  "the  brother  of  CUophas,  the  son  of  James  surnamed 
Panther,"  instead  of  simply  that  "  yosepk"  was  the  ** so» 
of  James  surnamed  Panther*'? — which  would  have  ex- 
filained  why  Christ  should  be  surnamed  "ben  Panther." 
This,  I  repeat,  has  much  the  air  of  a  snrtnise  on  the  part  of 
Epiphanius.  It  seems  to  have  been  well  known  that  the 
father  of  "James"  and  "Joses,"  etc.,  was  one  "Cleophas," 
who  was  the  son  of  "Panther"  or  of  an  elder  *' James'* 
surnamed  "Panther,"  but  "Joseph,"  (as  "Mary's"  hus- 
band,) seetns  to  require  explanation ;  —  the  Gospels  do  not 
state  that  he  was  the  brother  of  "  Cleophas,"  nor  mention 
"Panther"  as  an  ancestor  of  his  nor  of  Christ's,  and  so 
Epiphanius  gets  over  the  "ben  Panther"  difficulty  by 
assitming  that  he  ("Joseph")  was  a  brother  o{  Cleophas. 
This  guess  was  doubtless  founded  on  the  statement  in 
"John  "  xix.  25,  that  the  wife  of  Cleophas  was  the  "  sister" 
of  Christ's  mother,  "Joseph's"  wife. 

The  existence  of  a  person  really  named  "Joseph.*' as 
reputed  father  of  Christ,  seems  to  me  as  fabulous  as  the 
contradictory  genealngies  that  are  assigned  him.  "Mary," 
on  the  other  hand,  may  really  have  been  the  name  of 
Christ's  mother,  for  though  "Mary"  was  a  prescriptive 
name  as  well  as  "Joseph,"  and  would  in  any  case  have 
been  given  to  the  mother  of  the  avatar,  still  if  a  maiden 
bearing  that  name  were  found  in  Nazareth,  this  sacred 
name  of  hers  might  probably  lead  to  hcv  selection  as  the 
favored  "virgin  "  by  the  embassy  of  "wise  men"  or  magi 
"from  the  East."  Something  like  such  selection  may 
be  traced  in  the  account  of  the  search  for  the  mother 
and  babe  by  the  "  wise  men  "  in  "Matthew,"  and  also  in 
the  address,  (in  "Luke,")  of  the  messenger  "Gabriel"  to 
"Mary,"  "Hail  thou  that  art  \\\^^'^ favored,'*  etc 

No  less  than  four  Maries  are  found  in  the  limited  circle 
of  Christ's  companions;  yet  the  name  could  not   have 
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been  so  common  then  as  it  naturally  became  afterward 
among  Christians.  This  may  reasonably  be  supposed  an 
effect  of  the  multiplication  common  in  traditionally  pre- 
served stones;  "James"  and  "John**  also  have  their 
doubles.  The  facts,  —  that  *'  Cleophas'  "  wife,  the  mother 
of  "James"  and  "Joses,"  (Christ's  "brethren,")  was 
also  "Mary,"  — that  "Cleophas"  himself,  (according  to 
Epiphanius,)  was  son  of  a  certain  "Panther," — and  that 
"Jesus"  was  called  "^^«  PanOury'  the  son  or  descend- 
ant of  Panther,  —  furnish  a  considerable  amount  of  prob- 
ability to  the  supposition  that  the  name  of  Christ's 
father  was,  in  reality,  deop/tas  bat  Panther,  and  that 
he  was  the  father  also  of  "James"  and  "Joses,"  (as 
of  "Judas"  and  "Simon,")  the  "brethren  "  of  Christ.  It 
is  true  that  persons  in  the  relation  of  cousins  were* 
rarely  and  figuratively,  called  "  brethren,"  but  they 
were  much  more  often  called  "kinsmen."  While  the 
second  "  James,"  and  "  Joses,"  are  repeatedly  called 
Christ's  " brethren,"  they  are  //etv/*  called  his  "cousins" 
or  "kinsmen." 

"James."  "the  less,"  the  second  apostle  of  that  name, 
is  distinctly  called  "the  Lord's  brother"  by  Paul,  (Gal. 
i.  19).  Again,  the  names  of  the  mother  and  brothers  of 
Christ  are  given  in  "Mark"  vl.  3,  (also  in  "Matthew" 
xiii.  55,)  iti  a  group,  and  in  a  way  that  makes  it  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  "James"  and  "Joses"  as  merely 
Christ's  cousins: — "Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son 
of  Mary,  the  brother  of  James,  and  Joses,  and  of  Juda, 
and  Simon  ?  and  are  not  his  sisters  here  with  ua  ? " 
Female  cousins  are  never  in  Scripture  called  "sisters;** 
and  the  way  in  which  the  word  is  here  apposed  with 
"  brother,"  can  leave  no  doubt  that  "  brother "  here 
meant  "son  of  the  same  parents."  just  as  "sisters" 
meant  "daughters  of  his  parents."  This  same  Mary 
is  mentioned  in  xv.  40,  as  present  at  the  crucifixion,  and 
not,  in  this  place,  described  as  Christ's  mother,  but  as 
"the  mother  of  James  the  less  and  of  Joses."     If  she 
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were  not  also  Christ^s  mother^  however,  then  his  mother 
was  not  present  at  his  crucifixion, — -according  to  "  Mark." 
Nor  was  she  present,  according  to  "  Matthew,"  (xxvii.  56,) 
unless  she  be  identical  with  "Mary  the  mother  of  James 
and  Joses,"  '  who  is  mentioned  as  present.  '*  Luke  *'  does 
not  mention  the  presence  of  Christ's  mother  at  the  cruci- 
fixion, but  does  mention  "Mary  the  mother  of  James**  as 
at  the  grave,  (xxiv.  10).  *'John,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
only  evangelist  who  distinctly  mentions  Christ's  mother's 
presence  at  the  crucifixion,  and  in  words  separating  her 
from  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  who  is  spoken  of  as  her  sisten 
The  dying  Christ,  however,  commits  his  mother  to  the 
"loved"  disciple's  care  as  being  also  that  disciple's 
"mother,"  (v.  27).  As  Christ's  own  brethren  were  then 
living,  and  disciples ^  it  would  have  been  strange  for  him  to 
intrust  his  mother  to  any  other  than  one  of  them.  That 
he  did  actually  leave  her  to  the  care  of  one  of  his  brethren 
may  be  inferred  from  the  words,  "  Woman,  behold  thy 
son;^'  words  usually  interpreted  as  figurative.  If  the 
literal  interpretation  be,  on  the  contrary,  the  true  one,  then 
the  "loved"  disciple  was,  in  fact,  one  of  "Mary's"  sons, 
"James,"  "Joses,"  "Juda,"  ("Jude"  of  the  Epistle,)  or 
"  Simon,"  or  else  a  son-in-laxv,  for  we  are  told  that  Christ 
had  "  sisters,"  ("  Mark  "  vi.  3.)  and  these  probably  married. 
If  this  interpretation  be  adopted,  the  phrase  "and  his 
mother's  sister,"  (25,)  must  be  considered  as  an  interpola- 
tion :  —  to  me  it  seems  likely  to  have  been,  at  first,  a  mar- 
ginat  or  interlinear  explanatory  note.  With  the  omission 
of  these  words,  "John"  xix.  25  would  read,  "Now  there 
stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus,  his  mother  Mary,  the  wife 
of  Cleophas,  and  Mary  Magdalene."  This  reading  brings 
the  fourth  into  harmony  with  the  first  three  Gospels,  none  of 
which  mention  the  presence  of  Christ's  mother,  unless  she 
were, — as  "  Mark,"  {vi.  3,)  vlzXw^X^^  declares  her  to  have  been, 

'  A  tttond  fursfin  may  have  been  Indicated  b/  the  bit  clause  of  this  sentence, 
(».  56,)  who  is  perhaps  idtntifiable  with  *'Su»inna"  of  "  LuIm  "'  viii.  j; — "th» 
moibef  of  Zebedce's  childien." 
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-^atso  the  mother  of  "James  and  Joses,  and  of  Jiida,  and 
Simon  ;"  —  in  other  words  "  Mary  the  wife  of  Clcophas," 
mentioned  as  present  by  all  the  evangelists.  This  Cleophas 
whose  alias  was  Alphaeus,  was  the  father  of  "James  the 
less,"  {"Mark"  iii,  18,)  and,  it  seems  probable,  also  the 
father  of  "James's"  btot/ier,  Yaishooa  the  Christ.  The 
person  bearing  the  prescriptive  name  "Joseph,"  as  Christ's 
putative  father  or  foster-father,  does  not  re-appear  in  the 
histories  after  the  very  first,  —  though  his  death  is  not 
mentioned, — and  seems  very  shadowy  and  vague.  Yet 
such  a  person  may  have  existed  as  a  first  husband  of 
"Mary's." 

"Mark"  and  "John"  give  no  account  of  the  Davidic 
descent,  (real  or  supposed,)  of  Christ,  nor  of  his  reputed- 
father  "Joseph,"  nor  of  the  residence  of  the  family  at 
Bethlehem,  nor  of  t/u  miracnhns  begetting  of  the  babe  upon 
the  "virgin."*  They  begin  by  introducing  Christ  as 
coming  from  Nazareth  to  be  baptized  by  the  Baptist  in 
Jprdan  ; — do  not  connect  him  specially  with  Bethlehem, 
and  often  call  him  "Jesus  of  Nazareth." 

"Matthew  "and  "Luke,"  —  who  seem  to  have  set  before 
themselves  as  an  object,  the  showing  how  the  "  prophe- 
cies "  connecting  the  Messiah  with  David  and  Bethlehem 
were  fulfilled  in  Christ,  —  both  make  him  born  in  Bethle- 
hem, but  they  contradict  one  another  as  to  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  birth.  "Matthew"  says  nothing  of 
"Zacharias  and  Elisabeth,"  nor  of  an  annunciation  to  the 
"virgin,"  —  "  Luke's  "  little  erotic-religious  idyl  concern- 
ing her  being  altogether  absent  from  the  Matihaean  nar- 
rative.     The  "messenger  of  the   Lord,"  in   "Matthew," 


'  The  Plitonic  or  Philonic  prMmUe  lo  "John,"  (I  1-18,)  — evidently  by  gmothor 
hand  than  that  oi  the  main  work,  nr  by  that  of  an  editor,  —  in  Identifying  Christ  with 
Plato'«  Ij'got,  "Word."  or  second  and  creative  God.  —  speaks  of  Iiira  Ok  the  only- 
b^otten  son  of  God,  but  uf  thik  begetting  as  a  sptrltuat  one,  without  any  reference 
to  a  ••  virgin."  Thb  only-begotten  Son  i«  in  the  Unom  of  the  Father  from  "  fhe 
beginninR,"  before  the  creation.  Furthermore,  n//  trut  Minxrs  receive  power  to 
beconne,  in  like  manner,  "sons  of  Cud,"  thn>ugh  a  spirUual  new4nrth  or  re-gentrar 
tion,  {i.  la,  13). 
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appears  to  "Joseph"  instead  of  to  the  favored  "virgin," 
—  who  is  simply  "found  with  child,"  (by  the  Holy  Ghost 
of  course),'  And  "all  this  was  done,"  according  to  the 
simple  author,  to  "fulfil"  a  "prophecy"  which  was  na 
prophecy,  but  Isaiah's  "si^n"  to  the  people,  —  through 
the  conception  by  his  own  wife,  of  his  own  son  Immanuel 
or  Maher-shalal-hash-baz, — of  the  expected  prosperity  of 
Zion,  and  of  the  coming  destruction  of  Damascus  ! 

For  "  Matthew's  "  embassy  of  "wise  men  from  the  east" 
"  Luke  "  substitutes  the  "  messenger  of  the  Lord  "  who 
"  comes  upon  "  the  shepherds  at  night,  followed  by  "  a 
multitude  of  the  heavenly  host."  "  Matthew's  "  embassy 
finds  the  mother  and  babe  in  a  housi^  (not  in  a  "man- 
ger,") where  "Joseph"  is  permanently  dwelling  in  Beth- 
lehem. The  whole  story  in  "Matthew,"  after  this. — 
of  the  second  appearance  and  warning  of  the  "angel"  to 
"Joseph,"  and  the  latter's  flight  to  Egypt  and  return  to 
Galilee,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  babes,  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  Krishna  birth-stories.  "  Luke  "  knows  iwthing  of 
(his  flight  nor  of  the  Herod-massacre.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  "Luke"  makes  "Joseph's"  perma- 
nent abode  to  be  Nazareth,  whence  he  goes  to  Bethlehem 
with  his  wife  "great  with  child,"  to  be  taxed,  because  he 
is  "of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David;" — a  proceeding 

*  Tht  aMntiMciatiart  tc"/oif/A^'  in  '*  Matthew  "  bean  a  suggestive  lesemblance 
to  the  "  annuDcuilion,"  re»pccltng  the  paternity,  in  the  case  of  the  birth  of  Plato,  from 
whom  earl)-  Chmlianity  derived  so  much,  including  its  dogma  of  the  A»vo<  or  Sod- 
God.  Plato's  mother.  Perictione,  when  n&cuf  to  6e  marrieJ  lu  Aristlon,  was  aud- 
denly  "ovcnthaduwcd  "  by  ApcUo  the  Sun-God,  who  had  taken  a  fancy  to  her.  To 
relieve  Aristion  from  his  seniples  in  regard  to  the  pregnancy  of  hi*  intended  wife, 
Apollo  afterwards  appean  to  tht  fermtr,  bidft  him  "  fear  not,'^  and  assum  him  that 
Perictionc'a  infant,  m)  far  from  being  ■  disgrace  to  her.  was  begotten  by  him  the  Sun* 
God,  and  \^-^  therefore  to  be  honored  aa  a  glorious  and  divine  or  semi-dirine  being ' 

'  In  ignonng  the  "  massacre  of  the  innocents  "  "  Luke  "  only  lollows  the  example 
of  every  contemporary  and  every  Mihsequcnl  historian,  —  Jew  or  Pagan.  Even  Jos» 
phus,  who  de\'oted  many  chapters  of  his  "Jewish  Wars"  to  the  express  purpose  of 
Ttlifylng  Herod,  whose  bitter  enemy  he  wai,  —  and  who  rakes  up  every  e\-i]  acUoa  that 
Herod  ever  committed,  b  perfectly  ignorant  d^  Ihi*  fiendish  "  massaac  "  I  When  we 
find  that  Khansa.  in  the  Indian  tale,  commita  a  precisely  similar  nuusacre  to  insure 
the  death  of  Krishna,  lest  the  latter  should  supplant  bun  in  his  kingdom,  caa  wc 
doubt  the  origin  of  "  Matthew's"  romance/ 
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necessitated  neither  by  Roman  law  nor  Hebrew  custom. 
The  babe  is  born  and  laid  in  a  manger^  —  {a  cave  in  Jus- 
tin's Gospel,)  —  because  there  is  "  fio  room  for  thctn  in  the 
inn;"  —  (this  manger  or  cave  being  a  feature  borrowed 
from  a  similar  incident  in  the  Krishna  stories  ;)  —  and,  so 
far  from  fleeing  from  the  ruffians  of  Herod,  —  (as  in 
"Matthew,") — after  a  peaceable  abode  of  some  weeks  in 
Jerusalem,  (Herod's  capital,)  and  vicinity,  —  during  which 
several  incidents  occur,  borrowed  from  the  stories  told 
of  the  birth  of  Booddha,  —  "  Luke  "  makes  them  return 
in  peace  ''to  their  own  city  Nazareth."  (Of  this  peace- 
able journey  from  and  to  Nazareth  "Matthew"  knows 
nothing.) 

From  these  contradictory  and  fabulous  stories  respect- 
ing the  alleged  birth  of  Christ  at  Bethlehem,  it  can  only 
be  inferred,  that  he  was,  in  reality,  born  at  Nazareth.  His 
mother  being,  (probably,)  Mary  the  wife  of  Cleophas  or 
Alphaeus,  the  son  of  Panther,  —  all  the  stories  regarding 
"Joseph"  proving,  on  examination,  to  be  unreliable  and 
fabulous;  —  evident  inventions  for  a  special  purpose,  that 
of  giving  a  color  of  Davidic  descent  to  Christ. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

LIFE  AND  TEACHING  OF  YAISHOOA  CONTINUED.- THE  "  BAP- 
TIST" AND  HIS  INFLUENCE.- GENERAL  OUTLINE  OF  CHRlSrS 
DOC  T  RIMES. 

The  connecting  link  between  BooddHism  and  Chris- 
tianity seems  to  have  been  the  Jewish  sect  of  the  Essenes, 
which  arose  at  the  period  of  the  highest  Booddhist  mis- 
sionary activity, — about  200-150  years  before  Christ,'  — 
and  numbered  several  thousands  at  the  period  of  his 
birth.  These  people,  in  their  habits  and  practices  and 
in  some  of  their  opinions,  were  Booddhistic,  while  their 
hierarchy  was  similar  to,  and  afterwards  imitated  by,  that 
of  the  Christians.  Their  principal  settlements  were  in 
Southern  Palestine,  but  they  also  had  a  monastic  estab- 
lishment on  Mount  Carmel,  to  which  the  subsequent 
Roman-Catholic  order  of  Carmelite  monks  was  in  some 
degree  affiliated.  These  Essenes,'  originally  the  "straitcst 
sect "  of  the  Pharisees,  (that  with  which  Paul  was  asso- 
ciated,) carried  their  notions  of  purity,  spirituality,  and 
scparatencss  from  the  world  so  far,  that  they  were  looked 

'  Almost  preciMly  the  period  at  which  the  Sthavirm  or  elden  ol  the  third  Booddh- 
ist council,  under  the  impulse  given  by  the  pious  Booddhist  emperor  of  India,  Asola 
[>r  niuinuKsoka,  called  PtyadHu  ur  "  the  endowed  with  love."  were  cmiT>'ing  to  the 
\x\\r\o*A  \\\K  frofa^tida  tA  BooddliiHtn,  ATid  sending  mi»sionarie!i  to  "liSndh&ra  "  (or 
Candohar  in  .\fghaDl5tan,)  to  Bactrim,  to  "  UjSna,"  and  to  "  Vat-atu  ;  "  that  is,  to  AstA 
Minor  and  North  Syria,  known  to  them  as  "  Vavana,"  {Javan,  Vavan,  Heb.,)  or 
"  Ionia,"  and  throughout  the  late  satrapies  of  Alexander's  empire.  Sumu  tftft  imm 
tills  propaganda  must  have  been  fell  in  the  Carmel  region,  even  though  00  actual 
record  of  such  inlcrcourse  remain.  Asoka.  It  may  be  rcnKmbcred.  wu  the  graadson 
of  Alexnnd«r'ft  contemporary,  Chandragupta  or  "  Sandracttttut." 

■  For  "  Essenes,"  coniult  Josephu*,  I'hilo,  Neander.  Bcllermann,  etc  They  did 
not  dhallfftf  marriage,  but  encounged  celibacy  as  the  boUcr  sUtc,  u  did  Gautanu, 
and  also  ChrUt  and  PauI. 
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upon  with  no  favorable  eye  by  the  orthodox  Jews.  They 
lived  in  communities  like  the  Booddhist  and  Christian  mon- 
asteries ;  but,  unlike  these,  supported  themselves  by  their 
labors  in  agriculture,  etc.  A  special  profession  of  theirs 
was  the  healing  disease  by  the  simple  arts  of  the  period.' 
They  made  it  a  matter  of  principle  to  eat  only  in  company 
of  their  brethren.  Like  the  Booddhists.  they  wore  only 
a  single  linen  or  woollen  garment  of  a  white  or  light  yellow 
color,  which  was  not  changed  until  worn  out  But  ex- 
cepting in  this  particular,  their  personal  habits  were  those 
of  extreme  and  religious  cleanliness,  with  the  frequent 
use  of  ablutions,  like  the  Booddhists.  Like  these  also. 
the  more  devout  and  zealous  among  them  would,  now  and 
i^in,  retire  from  the  community  into  solitary  life»  dress- 
ing and  living  as  hermits,  and  only  occasionally  mingling 
among  men  to  warn,  reprove,  and  urge  them  to  holier  life. 
In  this  respect  they  merely  kept  up  the  old  Hebrew  cus- 
toms of  the  Naxarite,  Naziritc  or  Nazorete  hermits.  Nfany 
of  these  Essenic  Nazarites  or  Nazirites,  or  Nazoretes, 
(Nassoreans,)  had  their  cells  on  Carmel,  and  the  "lily- 
village,"  Nazareth  itself,  was  probably  connected  with  the 
latter  form  of  their  name. 

The  whole  country  along  the  coast  of  Carmel  and  east- 
ward to  the  Sea  of  Galilee  seems  to  have  been  considered 
by  the  orthodox  Jews  a  "dark"  and  more  or  less  hereti- 
cal region,  because  of  its  neighborhood  to,  and  interfusion 
with  the  Phoenicians,  and  its  grafting  upon  the  old  faith 
many  outlandish  and  un-Hebraic  notions.  Yet  though 
thus  looked  upon  in  Judxa,  the  inhabitants  seem  to  have 
held  a  very  good  opinion  of  their  own  spiritual  status, — 

'  TKcir  aBtliitwl  sect  in  ERvpt  was  called  Ihc  "  Thcnpetitae  "  or  •*  HcaJeri."  (see 
Bellermann  anil  others).  The  Eiwnw,  who  lived  in  commnnilics,  were  noi  i<lentt- 
caJ  wlih  the  much  older  '*  Nazariie  "  hermits,  bot  the  moat  devout  of  them  adai>te(l 
the  Naxarile  rij^mt  of  seporatene&s,  vegetable  diet,  temperance.  iin«hom  hair,  etc., 
as  laid  down  in  the  "  Mtwalc  "  law.  The  E^itenic  <j1>»ervnnce  of  vegetarianism,  which 
they  substituted  for  Jcwi».h  sacrifice,  is  a  feature  apparently  derived  from  Booiliihi^m, 
as  also  i«  theit  mffnajfic  life.  Their  communUm  difTets  not  in  i>rinciple  from  the 
voluntary  poverty  inculcated  by  Gautama,  and  it  probably  originated  the  early 
ChfUiian  commasbm. 
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in  fact,  to  have  had  considerable  "spiritual  pride."  This 
is  what  Christ  refers  to  when  he  speaks  of  Capernaum  as 
"exalted  unto  heaven."  To  this  part  of  Galilee  the  Jews 
gave  the  name  of  "  Gatilee  of  the  Gentiles." 

Yohannan  or  "John,"  **  the  Baptist."  was  unquestionably 
a  Kazarite  or  Nazorctc  hermit '  originally  ;  his  habits  and 
mode  of  life  were  those  of  the  Essenic  Nazarites;  —  such 
as  the  simple  diet,  of  fruit,  honey,  etc.,  —  the  wearing  of  a 
single  garment,  and  the  letting  the  hair  and  beard  grow, 
untouched  by  the  razor.'  That  Christ  was  originally  a 
disciple  of  "John's,"  —  when, —  leaving  the  neighborhood, 
"  the  hill  countr)',"  where  the  Ilaptist  was  born  and  where 
his  parents,  "Zacharias  and  Elisabeth,"  resided,— the 
latter  went  to  teach  and  baptize  on  the  shores  of  Jordan, 
—  we  learn  from  the  Gospels.  Christ's  brother  "James" 
was  also  a  Nazaritc,  and  a  disciple  of  the  "Baptist;" 
and, — as  we  learn  from  the  fourth  Gospel, —  "Andrew" 
and  "Simon,"  "Philip"  and  the  "other"  disciple,  (sup- 
posed to  be  "John  "  the  apostle,)  were  all,  originally,  also 
the  "Baptist's"  disciples  when  Christ  first  called  them 
to  follow  him  at  Bethabara,  "beyond  Jordan,"  —  (for  this 
account  possesses  much  more  vraisetnbianct'  than  the  con- 
tradictory one,  in  the  other  Gospels,  of  their  being  picked 
up  while  mending  nets  on  the  seashore).  Of  Yahakobh's 
or  "James  the  Less's"  habits  in  later  years  we  have  the 
account  in  Hegesippus  ;  —  that  "a  razor  never  went  upon 
his  head  "  and  that  he  wore  "  no  woollen  garments,  but 
only  linen;"  —  the   practices  of   the  Essenic  Nazarites.^ 


•  These  NaioritM  were  alw  ihe  procotype*  of  the  Chrtstuu  aiuclioreie»  or 
anchorilo.  Tlie  name  is  Iroin  tiatar,  "  lu  »cpaiatc,"  yet  the  Utcr  rorm  tttntritr,  \S\ut 
N2Z2feth,  (notvithstandinjp;  the  difference  in  the  letters  H,  T,  u,  i,)  nuy  perhaps  be 
twinectc*!  with  navr,  "  the  lily,"  the  emblem  of  furtty.  Compare  L-ini,  w.  7.  alfto 
the  lily  as  emblem  of  "  Mar}'.*" 

<  Among  the  QooddhisU.  while  the  ordinary  mendicants  were  enjoined  tn  fthave 
wit))  care,  Ihe  *pectally  tiuly  men,  apostlex  or  Mm»ioturie«,  allowed  the  hair  and  beanl 
to  ftrow  a5  did  the  Na/arite^. 

*  He;e^ippu»  states  also  that  "  be  was  holy  Irom  the  womb,"  and  that  "  he  did 
not  u«  a  hath."  The  latter  must  have  been  a  pecullatity  ul  ■•  Janic*,"  —  exnptio/ul 
la  the  practice  ot  the  otlter  disciples.    See  anecdote  Already  quoted  Jrom  Lreoxus, 
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Christ,  himself,  as  we  learn  from  the  Gospels,  wore  a 
single  garment,  ''woven  without  seam,"  —  and  he  proba- 
bly went  barefoot  or  usetl  the  Syrian  rope  sandals,  as  he 
forbids  his  apostles  to  wear  shoes  according  to  the  usual 
custom  of  the  Jews.  These  habits  were  those  of  the  Es- 
senic  Nazarites  and  equally  so  of  the  Rooddhists.  The 
single  garment  was  doubtless  an  ample  robe  or  clonk,  in 
a  single  piece,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  for  the  head,  and 
falling  in  broad  and  graceful  folds  about  the  person,  like 
the  bourttous  of  the  Bedouins  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
robe  of  the  Booddhist  B/iiks/uts,  That  the  Essencs  made 
a  specialty  of  healing  disease  by  the  use  of  simples,  like 
the  kindred  sect  of  the  Therapeutse  or  Healers  in  Egypt, 
has  been  shown  by  Rellermann  ;  —  and  that  Yaishooa  and 
his  brother  Yahakobh  also  made  healing  a  specialty  is  evi- 
dent from  the  Gos|>els  and  from  the  passage  already  cited 
from  the  Midrash  Koheleth  where  *' James"  heals  the 
Rabbi  Elcazar  ben  Damah  of  a  snake-bite. 

The  Christians  or  followers  of  Christ,  in  their  origin, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  sect  which  split  off  from  the  "Sabi- 
ans,"  (from  the  Hebrew  yy£,  tseba,  to  baptize,)  ^aT-rwrro*, 
(Baptistsc,)  jVasanarts,  or  followers  of  "John  the  Baptist,'* 
—  an  Esscnic  sub-sect.  The  original  sect  survives  to  this 
day  at  Bassorah  in  Persia,  where  they  number  several 
thousands.  They  speak  a  "corrupt  dialect  "  of  Aramacan- 
or  Syriac- Hebrew,  analogous  to  the  vernacular  Syriac  of 
the  present  day; — (Neander's  "  Kirchengeschichte,"  i. 
646,  Gcsenius,  Introd.  Heb.  Gram.,  p.  2,  etc..)  —  and  declare 
they  were  driven  from  Syria,  (to  take  refuge  in  Persia,)  by 
Mohammedan  persecution.  The  disciples  of  the  "  Baptist " 
and  the  Christians  were,  both  alike,  originally  called  *'  Naz- 
areans,"  or  "  Nazoreans,"  (="  Nazarites,")  —  Xafwpatot, 
(not  properly  "  Nazarenes," — tiaCap-^vat,  or  inhabitants  of 

of  **  John  "and  disciples  in  thr  common  bath  at  Ephesiu.  ThuM  "Mints'*wha, 
(rum  lliclr  especial  vinctlty,  m*giuted  cleuilincH,  must  hare  become  as  offensive  as 
U»«"»aiiloni"o(  to-day-.  Yet  they  were  believed  to  cxliale  a  pccnhar  and  celestial 
ftrfttmtytht  famed  "odin-of  sanctity  "t  Thfi  Ctirkstians  in  geocral,  doubtless  lo^ 
lowed  Uie  Esseaic  custom  of  frequeat  balhinj. 
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Nazareth).  This  name  the  l^assorah  sect,  (incorrectly 
callcU  the  "Christians  of  Saint  John,")  preserve  to  this 
day,  as  they  call  themselves  "  Nassorseans  "  or  "Sabians  " 
indifferently. 

They  are  not  "  Christians"  in  any  sense,  as  they  "assert 
Jesus  to  be  an  impostor,  and  install  John  the  Baptist  in 
his  place,"  as  being  the  true  Deliverer  or  Messiah.  They 
claim  to  have  existed  from  the  period  of  "John  the  Bap- 
tist" and  to  have  originated  "on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan," 
during  those  labors  of  baptism  and  conversion  which  our 
Gospels  describe  "John"  as  carrying  on  by  Jordan's  side. 
After  the  Mohammedans  drove  them  away  from  Palestine, 
they  joined  for  a  time  the  Nestorian  Christians  to  escape 
persecution,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  called  "Chris- 
tians of  Saint  John."  When  the  fury  of  persecution  had 
abated,  they  separated  from  the  Nestorians,  and,  apparently, 
resumed  again  the  profession  of  their  <?/7^/«tf/ tenets,  which. 
Strange  to  say,  are  neither  Christian  nor  Jewish.  Neander 
thinks  their  belief  was  "formed  out  of  the  elements  of  an 
older  eastern  theosophy."  "They  consider  the  Jehovah 
of  the  Old  Testament  a  spurious  God,  and  the  Christ  of 
the  New  a  false  teacher."  *  The  supreme  God  of  their 
theocracy  is  named  Ferha.  There  are  two  kingdoms,  that 
of  light,  and  that  of  darkness.  The  revelation  of  "John 
the  Baptist "  they  hold  to  have  been  the  only  one  from  the 
kingdom  of  light.  Tke  means  of  introducing  men  to  that 
kingdom  is  baptism,  —  "M^  great  and  only  means  of  for- 
giveness and  salvation.*' 

This  doctrine  about  baptism  is  precisely  that  of  the 
"Baptist,"  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  "Baptism  unto 
repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins  "  was  the  burden  of 
his  preaching.  "  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  of 
the  spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God," 
("John  "  iii.  5,)  is  a  phrase,  not  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
"Baptist,"  but  evidently  derived  from  him.     The  baptisni 


■  Neander,  Kirchengesdi.,  Cyd.  Anu,  vt.  "  Nusorxaos,"  etc    Yet  they  hold  tlw 
Chrisliin  iiya*^  or  luvc-feut*. 
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by  water  was  that  specially  of  "John/'  but  that  of  the 
"spirit"  or  divine  afflatus  was  also  part  of  his  doctrine, 
though  Christ  gave  the  latter  the  greater  importance. 
This  vast  importance  and  prominence  given  by  "John" 
to  baptism  or  ablution,  as  a  religious  rite,  necessary  to  sa/- 
vaiion,  and  the  special  sanctity  assigned  by  him  to  the 
Jordan,  —  the  sacred  river  of  Palestine  as  the  Gunga  still 
is  that  of  India, —  as  the  holiest  stream  for  these  ablu- 
tions,—  arc  Indian  features,  and  will  show  the  closest 
similarity  to  the  views  and  practices  of  the  farther  "East," 
(both  among  the  Booddhisis  and  the  Brahmans.)  when  one 
remembers  the  vast  tanks  in  India,  built  chiefly  for  ablu- 
tionary  purposes,  the  magnificent  flights  of  marble  steps 
or  ghauts  for  the  convenience  of  bathers  in  the  Gunga, 
and  the  intense  eagerness  with  which  its  water  is  sought 
for  the  ablution  of  the  dying,  as  the  only  means  of  salva- 
tion. But,  moreover,  (and  strange  as  it  may  at  first 
appear,)  the  supreme  God  Ferha,  worshipped  by  the  Nas- 
sor^ean  disciples  of  the  "Baptist"  at  this  day,  may  prob- 
ably be  no  other  than  "  Fo,"  —  "Bodha,"  "  Bodh  *'  or 
'*Bodhi,"  —  the  divine  intelligence  or  omniscience  attained 
by  Booddha  in  liis  perfected  state,  which  state  is  now 
worshipped  by  Chinese  Booddhists  as  the  god  Fo.  The 
B  sound,  (in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Persian,  Russ,  etc.,  inter- 
changeable with  V,)  —  in  both  cases,  —  has  changed  to 
the  sound  K.  The  dh  or  aspirated  d  has  been  dropped  in 
the  formation  of  the  Chinese  word,  but  in  the  case  of 
Ferha  has  passed  into  the  aspirated  r  or  rh,  forming, 
(firstly,)  Forh-a,  The  ready  interchange  of  these  sounds 
will  be  perceived  by  any  one  who  makes  the  experiment. 
It  is  scarcely  probable,  however,  that  "John  the  Baptist" 
went  the  length,  that  his  followers  have  done, — of  sub- 
stituting  Bodha  or  Forha  for  Yahvfe.  He  appears,  from 
the  Gospels,  to  have  anxiously  looked  for  an  avatar^  incar- 
nation or  re-appearance  of  the  Deliverer^  and  to  have  con- 
sidered himself  Z.S  his /ore-rtift»er.  This  expected  di\*ine 
incarnation  was  the  return  of  Kuroa,  Kyrios  or  Cyrns  the 
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Anointed  or  "  Messiah  "  of  the  Lord,  (Isa.  xlv.  i) ;  —  Who 
was,  afterwards,  identified  with  Booddha/  or  **  Forha,"  by 
"John's"  followers.  It  is  difficult  to  explain,  however, 
why  the  "  Nassoraeans,*'  who  maintain  they  hold  the  ori- 
ginal doctrines  of  "John,"  should  now  worship  Fo  or 
Forha.  unless  we  suppose  "John  "  to  have  taught  a  form  of 
Booddhism,  amalgamated  with  Hebraism,  with  the  preach- 
ing of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  with  his  own  mis- 
sion as  Precursor. 

The  bitterness  of  a  sect  towards  another  which  has 
split  off  from  itself,  (  a  schismatic,)  and  which  it  considers 
apostate  and  "heretical,"  is  shown  in  the  way  in  which 
the  Nassorasans  speak  of  the  Christ  as  an  impostor  and 
false  ttacher.  On  the  other  hand,  the  somewhat  patron- 
izing tone  of  the  evangelists  toward  the  "  Baptist "  is  that 
of  a  new  sect  toward  its  original ;  —  its  undcvehptd  form  ; 
—  whenever  "John"  is  introduced  in  the  Gospels,  the 
authors  arc  at  pains  to  tell  us,  with  much  rei>etition,  that 
"  he  was  not  that  Light,  but  was  sent  to  bear  witness  of 
that  Light,  that  was  the  true  Light,"  etc.,  or  else  to  put 
such  self-disparaging  expressions  into  his  mouth  as  that 
he  was  only  *'a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  'Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,'"  [Kupioi-,]  —  "'make  his  paths 
straight;'"  and  that  he  was  "not  worthy  to  stoop  down 
and  unloose  the  latchet  of  the  shoes"  of  Christ*  Yai- 
shooa,  himself,  however, — in  what  seems  an  authentic 
utterance,  —  nobly  says  of  his  old  teacher,  when  he  hears 
of  his  captivity  and  expected  death,  that  he  was  the  great- 

'  Hteronytnus,  (**  Jtfxittw,")  indicates  an  early  knowledge  of  the  Indian  avitar- 
myth  among  the  Chratiaoft.  where  he  says,  (in  Jovintanuro): — "Apud  Gymaoso* 
phUtas  India;,  quasi  per  nuuius,  hujus  opinionis  aucturitos  tratlitur,  quud  BuJ4«m, 
principcm  dognuitis  eorum,  t  latere  sua  virgo  generarii."  Thu  old  myth  of  Etooddht 
being  hvrn  from  the  side  of  his  virgin  mother,  (instead  of  in  the  natural  wny.)  Mas 
fotbwed  b>'  some  early  sectarians  in  their  doctrine  about  Christ,  who,  tfaey  ias»ted, 
wai  born/''rtJw  tht  vtrgin's  side,  for  greater  purity. 

'  The  second  of  these  expressions  seems,  indeed,  to  be  authentically  one  of 
**)ohn'&,"  but  it  vai  applied  by  him,  in  advante,  to  the  as  ^<t  unktttirn  McMiah 
whom  it  wiu  his  nus^ion  to  announce  [  —  not  to  Vaishctoa,  —  with  whum,  at  the  lime 
of  using  this  expression,  he  was  not  personally  acquainted.  Sec  Guttpcl  of  "  John/' 
'■  3',  33- 
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est  of  prophets,  and  that  "among  men  born  of  women, 
there  had  not  arisen  a  greater  than  John."  That  **John'* 
did  not  recognize  Christ  as  the  Messiah  at  the  time  of  the 
latter's  baptism, — notwithstanding  the  elaborate  accounts 
of  such  recognition,  the  miraculous  descent  of  the  fire- 
dove,  etc., —  is  plain  from  the  message  sent  by  *'John"  to 
Yaishooa  from  his  prison,* — a  message  that  has  upon  it 
the  authentic  stamp  of  truth  ; —  "Art  thou  he  that  should 
come,  or  look  we  for  another?"  Is  it  credible,  —  if  the 
*'  Baptist  "  had  himself  seen,  as  we  are  told  in  "John  "  l 
32,  etc.,  the  fire-dove  descending  from  the  opened  heavens 
upon  the  head  of  Yaishooa,  and  had  himself  heard  the 
voice  of  God  proclaim  the  latter  his  son,  — that  he  should 
afterwards  send  to  ask  him,  "Art  thou  he  that  should 
come,  or  look  we  for  another?"  No  !  —  this  is  not  credi- 
ble.    The  real  case  must  have  been  like  this. 

The  disappointed  man  of  genius  and  reformer, — the 
anxious  and  weary  preacher  of  repentance  and  righteous- 
ness,—  his  life-work  of  enthusiastic  and  laborious  effort 
in  the  cause  of  God  brought  suddenly  to  a  termination, — 
with  death  impending,  and  without  the  n/>/*earattcey  so 
longed  for,  of  the  Messiah,  having  taken  place,  —  hears,  tn 
his  prison,  that  a  young  man  whom  he  had  baptized,  of 
whom  he  had  formed  high  hopes,  but  whom  he  had,  ap- 
parently, again  lost  sight  of  in  the  hurry  and  pressure  of 
his  own  urgent  mission,  has  gathered  many  disciples  about 
him,  and  is  preaching,  and,  (it  is  said,)  working  miracles 
in  Galilee.  "John"  naturally  asks  himself,  "Can  this 
man,  at  last,  be  the  Messiah  I  have  waited  for?"  —  and, 
unable  to  endure  the  uncertainty  in  quiet,  sends  some  of 
the  disciples  who  still  fondly  hang  about  him,  to  ask  the 
young  teacher  himself,  —  "  Art  Mot/ he  that  should  come, 
or  look  we  for  another?"  This  message.  —  so  sent  by 
"John," — is  perfectly  incompatible  with  the  alleged  mi- 
raculous appearances  and  recognitions  at  Bethabara ;  — 


»  Matt.xl  i-ij;  •'Lnke"»n.  18-35. 
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either  it  is  untrue,  or  they  are  false.     We  must  choose 
one  or  the  other  horn  of  the  diletnma. 

While  the  Gospel  authors  are  at  pains  to  assert  lengthily 
and  emphatically  the  subordinate  position  of  "John  "to 
their  master,  they  nevertheless,  in  other  respects,  treat 
the  former  with  great  reverence;  —  "  Luke."  even,  gives 
his  birth  the  honors  of  angelic  annunciation  and  accom- 
panying miracles.  From  this  it  is  easy  to  glean  that 
"John's"  labors  and  ideas  were  of  great  importance  in 
preparing  and  forming  those  of  Christ.  It  was  not  merely 
to  "fulfil  prophecy,"  but  for  instruction,  that  the  younger 
teacher  came  on  foot  from  Nazareth  to  Bethabara,  '*  to  be 
baptized  of  John  in  Jordan."  It  is  clear  that  the  first 
practical  ox  active  impulse  to  the  great  mission  which  he 
afterwards  took  upon  himself,  was  received  while  under 
"John's"  teaching,  and  from  the  inspiration  of  the  lat- 
ter's  example;  —  in  short, — that  he  was  for  a  time, 
"John's"  disciple. 

"  Luke's "  account  of  the  angelic  annunciation  of 
"John's"  birth,  of  the  incredulity  and  punishment  of 
"  Zacharias,"  of  the  annunciation  to  the  "  virgin "  and 
her  miraculous  conception,  of  the  visit  of  "Mary"  to 
"Elisabeth"  and  the  antiphonal  hymn  which  the  women 
sing  together  in  alternate  parts,  —  with  "  Zacharias's " 
prophecy,  —  is  not  repeated  by  the  other  evangelists  who 
must  apparently  have  written  later,  as  *'  Luke's"  preamble 
shows  he  was  ignorant  of  ///tVr  works.  Had  these  wonders 
beat  generally  beliexxd,  or  had  they  really  occurred  as  stated 
by  "  Luke,"  it  would  seem  that  the  other  evangelists,  par 
ticularly  the  somewhat  credulous  author  of  "Matthew," 
and  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  who  had  communi- 
cated with  the  apostles  "John  "and  "Andrew"  in  their 
lifetimes,  must  as  a  matter  of  course  have  r/^<*<T/ri/ circum- 
stances so  strengthening  to  the  dogma  of  the  miraculous 
human  birth  of  the  alleged  Son-God.  But  even  "  Matthew  " 
merely  says  the  virgin  "was  found  with  child  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  —  and  gives  no  hint  whatever  of  the  preliminary 
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marvels  narrated  by  "  Luke,"  —  white  the  other  Gospels  are 
quite  siictft  on  the  whole  affair.  The  song  or  antiphonal 
hymn  of  the  women  is  a  characteristic  Jewish  poem,  like 
the  songs  of  Deborah  and  Hannah  in  the  0\C  Testament, 
while  the  punishment  of  unbelief  in  the  father  of  "John," 
and  his  objection  that  he  was  old  and  his  wife  "well 
stricken  in  years,"  are  repetitions  of  favorite  or  stock  inci- 
dents of  the  Hebrew  story-tellers,  repeated  in  the  stories- 
of-birth  of  several  of  their  noted  heroes; — ("Isaac," 
•'  Samson  "  and  others).  The  whole  of  the  first  chapter 
of  "  Luke  "  must  be  regarded  as  a  saered  poem,  which  has 
been  prefixed  to  that  Gospel  by  its  compiler,  and  the  inci- 
dents in  which  are  purely  imaginary.  It  is  plain  to  the 
most  cursory  observation  of  the  narrative,  that  no  third 
person  was  or  could  have  been  present  at  the  interview 
alleged  to  have  occurred  between  "  Mary "  and  *'  Elisa- 
beth," and  that,  therefore,  in  default  of  any  possible 
witnesses,  their  hymn  is  not  historical,  but  a  poetic  com- 
position by  the  author  of  "  Luke  "  or  some  earlier  writer. 
////  into  their  mouths,  and  without  foundation  in  fact.' 

Yet  this  pretty  poetic  fiction,  together  with  the  bare 
assertion  of  "  Matthew  "  that  the  pregnancy  of  '•  Mary  " 
was  due  to  the  "Holy  Ghost,"  and  his  alleged  assurance 
of  the  "angel"  to  "Joseph"  to  the  same  effect,  is  the 
only  evidence  or  so-called  evidence  we  possess,  of  the 
marvellous  miraculous  cofueption^  whereby  Christ  became 
carnally,  {as  well  as  spiritually.)  the  Son  of  God  !  "John  " 
is  very  strong  in  his  statement  of  the  divine  sonship  of 
Christ,  but  seems  carefully  to  distinguish  this  sonship  as  a 
spiritnal  and  not  a  carnal  one,  —  and, —  though  he  identi- 
fies Christ  with  the  creative  Word  that  was  from  "the 
beginning"  "in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,"  —  goes  on  to 

^  As  for  the  5t]pp<Mition  that  "  Mary  "  dictated  the  story  *nd  her  own  hynui  to 
Silas  the  presumed  author  of  "  Luke,"  it  Is  enough  to  remarlt.  that  Paul  expressly 
Btates,  that  on  his  earliest  visit  to  JeruBalcJii  after  conversion,  he  saw  none  of  Christ's 
companions  but  the  aged  "  lames"  and  "  Peter.''  It  is  therefore  out  of  the  question 
that  the  mii<:h  younger  Silas  could  have  had  the  opportunities  denied  to  his  nusttr, 
the  "  Apostle  of  tlie  Gentiles." 
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say  that  all  faithful  and  obedient  believers  receive  '* power" 
"to  become  the  sons  of  God,"  —  the  apposition  fndicating 
that  the  sonshipof  Christ  was  no  different  in  kind,  (though 
in  degree  superior,)  to  the  sonship  of  man  in  general  if 
obedient.  These  huKian  sons  of  God  are  born  "not  of 
blood  nor  of  the  will  of  the  fiesh,'*  — **but  of  God."  The 
Logos  or  Divine  Wisdom  comes  "unto  his  own  ;"  who,  if 
they  "receive"  him,  become,  (also,)  "the  sons  of  God," 
like  himself.  The  doctrine  of  the  creative  Logos  does 
not  appear  in  Christ's  own  teaching,  but,  except  as  to  this 
part  of  it,  the  preamble  to  "John  "  seems  to  coincide  with 
the  Master's  own  doctrine  as  to  his  Sonship.  and  to  be 
directed  expressly  against  the  doctrine  of  a  fleshly  or  carnal 
Sonship. 

In  the  attempt  to  glean  the  probable  facts  of  the  history 
of  Yaishooa  from  among  the  legends  with  which  they  have 
been  overwhelmed  and  entangled,  we  must,  therefore,  lay 
aside  as  legendary  and  fictitious  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
first  chapter  of  "  Luke."  The  permanent  residence  of 
Christ's  parents,  before  and  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  is, 
however,  distinctly  indicated,  in  versus  26,  27.  as  Nazareth  ; 
—  agreeably  to  the  general  tradition,  but  in  contradiction 
to  the  statement  of  "Matthew"  which  makes  them  only 
go  to  Nazareth  after  his  birth,  to  fulfil  a  "  prophecy." 

The  first  chapter  of  "  Matthew  "  must  also,  for  the  rea- 
sons above  given,  be  set  aside  as  untrustworthy.  In  the 
second  chapter  of  this  Gospel,  the  incident  of  the  visit  of 
the  travelling  priests  from  the  East  may  be  accepted,  as 
in  some  degree  confirmed  by  Booddhist  records.  The  rest 
of  this  chapter  with  the  "massacre  of  the  innocents,"  is 
wholly  untrustworthy;  —  being,  as  has  been  shown,  not 
only  unsupported  by  outside  history,  or  the  other  Gospels, 
but  in  itself  merely  a  re-hash  of  the  Krishna  legend. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  "Luke"  there  is  apparently 
a  reminiscence  of  this  Eastern  embassy  in  the  "  messen- 
ger's" appearance,  with  the  "heavenly  host,"  to  the  shep- 
herd's;—  the  rest  of  the  chapter  is  not  only  contradictory 
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of  *•  Matthew,"  but  is,  (from  v.  25.)  a  compilation  of  sev- 
eral of  the  G:iutama  legends.  The  alleged  coming  of  the 
parents  to  Bethlehem  to  be  taxed,  (1-5,)  seems  an  attempt 
to  give  an  appearance  of  probability  to  the  birth  in  "  David's 
city,"  Bethlehem,  —  as  a  '*  fulfilment  of  prophecy,"  —  of 
the  child  of  parents  living  in  Nazareth;  —  this  coming 
of  a  descendant  of  DavMd  from  his  distant  residence  in 
Galilee,  to  be  enrolled  at  Bethlehem,  being,  (however,) 
uncalled-for  by  law  or  custom.  The  cave  or  manger  and 
the  shepherds,  are  Krishna  features  as  has  been  said. 
*' Simeon"  is  the  Asita  or  Kaladewala  of  the  Gautama 
stories;  the  speech  of  "Simeon"  being  in  part  taken 
verbatim  from  Asita's.  The  motherly  prophetess  is  als<j 
one  of  the  elements  in  the  story-of-birth  of  Gautama,— 
but  her  name  in  the  gospel-story,  —  "Anna,"  —  is  taken 
from  the  Miri  or  Myrra  form  of  the  legend; — that  of 
Syria,  —  in  which  "Anna"  is  the  nurse  of  Myrra,  —  the 
"virgin  "  or  unmarried  mother  of  Adonis  or  Adonal  "the 
Lord,"  {^oide  Ovid,  lib.  x.).  The  Roman-Catholic  legend, 
varying  on  the  Syrian,  makes  "Anna"  the  mother  of 
"Mary."  The  "dispute  with  the  doctors"  in  the  temple 
is  the  story  of  Gautama  and  Visvamitra  with  variations. 
Thus,  little  of  history  is  to  be  gleaned  from  "  Luke's  " 
second  chapter.  Observe  the  apparent  forgetfulness  by 
**  Mary,"  of  the  divine  parentage  of  her  child,  (4S-50  ;)  — • 
a  forgelfulness  quite  irreconcilable  with  her  triumphant 
song  or  "  Magnificat,"  and  the  alleged  miraculous  concep- 
tion itself,  as  facts. 

The  historical  commencement  of  the  career  of  Yal- 
shooa,  in  "Luke"  and  "Matthew"  as  in  "Mark"  and 
"John,"  is  thus  his  coming  from  Nazareth  to  Bethabara, 
to  be  baptized  by  "John"  in  Jordan.  The  author  of 
"Luke,"  the  "beloved  physician"  who  was  probably  Sil- 
vanus,  narrates  the  beginning  of  "John's"  ministry  with 
a  precision  as  to  date  and  circumstance,  highly  praise- 
worthy, and  such  as  one  could  wish  had  been  characteristic 
of  his  narrative  throughout; — a  precision  and  a  solemnity. 
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which  mark  his  just  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  event 
to  the  career  of  his  hero  Christ :  —  "In  the  fifteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  Pontius  Pilate  being  gov- 
ernor of  Judaea,  and  Herod  being  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and 
his  brother  Philip  tetrarch  of  Ituraca  and  of  the  region 
of  Trachonitis,  and  Lysanias  the  tetrarch  of  Abilene, 
Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  the  high  priests,  the  word  of 
God  came  unto  John  the  son  of  Zacharias  in  the  wil- 
derness." There  can  be  no  question  to  the  thoughtful 
student  that  the  event  thus  told  was  of  the  historical 
character;  —  a  conclusion  drawn  not  so  much  from  the 
direct  statement  of  the  text,  as  from  the  indirect  evidence 
that  attends  such  a  statement,  of  the  well-known  and  pub- 
lic character  of  the  event. 

The  mission  of  the  Baptist  was  twofold  in  its  scope;  — 
primarily,  the  reform  of  the  morals  of  his  people ;  sec- 
ondarily, the  preparing  their  minds  for  the  immediate 
appearance  of  the  Deliverer.  The  deplorable  state  of 
public  morals  among  the  Jews  of  the  period  seems  lo 
have  become  an  intolerable  burden  to  the  pure  and  devout 
soul  that  had  been  brooding  alone  almost  since  boyhood 
in  the  silent  desert  spaces,  under  the  solemn  firmament 
and  its  stars,  mortifying  low  desire  and  daily  seeking,  as 
for  its  highest  and  its  only  bliss,  communion  with  its  God. 
The  fire  burning  so  long  within  that  lonely  bosom  could 
no  longer  be  constrained.  "  He  came  into  all  the  country 
about  Jordan,"  preaching  repentance  to  his  sinful  people 
and  the  literal  ivashing-aivay  of  their  sin  by  the  solemn 
ablution  or  ritual  baptism  in  the  sacred  river.  Thus  only 
could  they  be  made  fit  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the  great 
forthcomnig  deliverance,  —  the  new,  glorious  and  ever- 
lasting kingdom  of  the  anointed  son  or  representative  of 
David.  « 

The  quotation  from  '*  Esaias  the  prophet "  is  one  of  the 
author's,  (or  of  Silvanus',)  own ;  the  application  of  its 
description,  "the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,'* 
to  Yohannan,  is  made  by  the  author,  ("  Luke"  iii.  4,)  and 
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net  by  "John"  the  Baptist  himself.  The  same  applica- 
tion of  this  text  is  made  by  "  Mark,"  as  his  owu,  {"  Mark" 
i.  3,)  —  not  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Baptist.  The 
Ephesian  Gospel  however,  puts  these  words,  —  which  are- 
applied  to  the  Baptist  by  Marcus  and  Silvanus  on  their 
own  responsibility,  —  into  the  mouth  of  the  Baptist  him- 
self for  ^eater  effect ;  —  making  him  use  the  text  as  his 
reply  to  a  question  '  by  the  Pharisees  ;  —  ("John  "  i.  23). 
In  this  variation  of  the  original  tradition  the  Ephesian 
Gospel  is  followed  by  that  called  "of  Matthew;"  —  at 
least,  the  words  "  for  this  is  he."  etc.,  ("  Matthew  "  iii.  3,) 
seem  by  the  construction  rather  the  continuation  of 
"John's"  speech  in  v.  2,  than  a  remark  by  the  editor. 
(Note  the  repetition  of  "for,"  and  the  present  tense  of 
the  verb,  "  is.") 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  anecdotes,  (from  "  Peter's  " 
sermons,)  of  Markos  or  Marcus  the  interpreter  of  "  Peter," 
were  the  earliest  authority  for  the  fads  of  Christ's  story 
which  was  possessed  in  manuscript  by  the  early  church, 
—  and  were  undoubtedly  used,  with  the  "Recollections  of 
the  Apostles  "  or  "  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,"  by  the  primi- 
tive gospels  as  material,  —  though  these  anecdotes  were 
not  thrown  into  a  consecutive  narrative,  (as  the  Gospel 
called  "Mark's,")  till  considerably  later  than  the  period 
of  Marcus.  The  earliest  conseatth'c  narrative  now  extant 
is  that  of  Loukas,  (or  Silvanus,)  and  this  was  followed  by 
the  Ephesian  narrative.  The  narrative,  mistakenly  at- 
tributed by  tradition  to  "Matthew,"  is  probably  the  latest 
of.  all,  though  "Matthew's"  real  and  authentic  work, — 
his  original  report  of  the  speeches,  (Adym,)  of  Christ,  (now  no 
longer  in  existence,)  was  doubtless  used  by  all  the  Gospels. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement  of  Loukas 
that  the  Baptist  was  a  family  connection  of  Yaishooa's. 
But  Loukas  is  equally  distinct  in  his  statement  that 
"John"  undertook  the  hermit's  life  from  boyhood,  (i.  80,) 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  every  way  probable  that, — as  the 
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fourth  Gospel  ver)'  emphatically  asserts.  —  Yaishooa  was 
personally  unknown  to  the  Baptist  when  the  former  came 
to  Hethabara,   (i.   31,   33).     Just  as  the  fourth   evangelist 
puts  the  quotation  from  Isaiah, — applied  by  Marcus  (or 
his  copyist  "  Mark  ")  and  by  Loukas  on  their  inon  author- 
ity to  "John,"  —  into  the  Baptist's  own  mouth  for  greater 
force,  —  so   he,  —  alone  of   the  evangelists,  —  gives   the 
Baptist's  aut/iority,  as  an  eye-zcitftess,  to  the  descent  of  the 
fire-dove.     This  alleged  miracle  seems  to  have  been  felt 
to  be  in  need  of  corroboration  by  testimony,  and  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Baptist  was  therefore  composed  and  added 
to  the  narrative,  as  "John,"  the  "Baptist,"  was  the  only 
known  person,  beside  Christ  himself,  certainly  present  on 
the  occasion  of  the  latter's  baptism.     Yet  it  is  impossible, 
(as  has  been  said,)  that  the  Baptist  could  have  given  such 
testimony  and  afterward  made  the  inquiry  "Art  thou  he 
that  should  come  ?  " 

That  Yaishooa.  —  whom  "John"  had  not  seen  since 
childhood,  —  was  a  stranger  to  him,  —  (at  least  until 
miraculously  made  known  by  the  "dove,")  —  is  asserted 
by  the  fourth  evangelist  and  not  denied  by  the  others  ex- 
ce))ting  "Matthew,"  who  on  the  contrary  makes  "John" 
know  him  before  the  baptism,  as  he  says  to  him,  "  I  have 
need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest  ihou  to  me  ? " 
This  remark,  implying  immediate  recognition,  —  being 
contrary  to  the  probabilities  of  the  case  And  to  the  posi- 
tive reiterated  statement  in  "John"  i.  31  and  33,  —  "I 
knew  him  not"  —  may  be  considered  as  probably  an  addi- 
tion made  by  the  compiler  of  "  Matthew,"  with  the  object 
of  further  glorifying  Christ,  — and  adorning  his  narrative. 

The  visible  appearance  of  the  "  third  person  in  the 
Trinity,*'  as  a  fiery  dove,  was  certainly  such  a  miracle  as 
required  strong  testimonial  confirmation.  Yet  the  only 
testimony  of  an  eye-witness,  alleged  to  have  been  given, 
is  that  of  "John,"  —  contradicted  by  his  own  subsequent 
message  to  Yaishooa,  —  and  not  mentioned  in  any  of  our 
gospels  but  the  fourth. 
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The  ancient  "Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes/'  cited  by 
"Jerome,"  makes  K\^c  fiery  dovt\  while  sitting  upon  the 
head  of  Christ,  address  to  him  a  long  speech  in  these 
words:  —  "My  son,  in  all  the  prophets  I  was  awaiting 
thee,  {fxpi'ctabam  ti%)  that  thou  shouldst  come  and  I 
should  rest  in  thee  ;  —  for  thou  art  my  rest,  thou  art  my 
first-begotten  son,  {filius  metis  priiNogcfiitus,')  who  shalt 
reign  forever;"  (Hieron.  "Comm,  in  Esaice,"  etc.,  xi.  2). 
This  is  the  original  form,  apparently,  of  the  speech  "  from 
heaven  **  of  our  Gospels.  The  'Airo/ikT;/ioi'<v/tara  twv  Atoo-- 
ToAwv,  —  ("Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,")  —  quoted  by  Jus- 
tin in  his  argument  against  Trypho,  —  which,  with  its 
successor  the  "Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,**  was 
the  most  generally  recognized  authority  of  the  early 
church  in  the  end  of  the  first  century,  omits  the  awkward 
ad captandum  reference  to  "the  prophets"  by  the  heavenly 
voice,  and  makes  it  come,  not  from  the  dove,  but  from  the 
sky  as  in  our  Gospels; — but,  none  the  less,  makes  it 
quote  from  Ps.  ii.  7,  the  text,  (evidently  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  of  the  "  Nazarenes'  *'  gospel,)  —  "  Thou  art  my 
sotiy  this  day  fmve  f  begotten  t/tee*'  "As  Jesus  went  down 
into  the  water,  a  fire  also  was  kindled  in  the  Jordan  ;  and 
when  he  came  up  from  the  water,  the  Holy  Spirit  like  a 
dove  fell  upon  him,  as  the  apostles  of  this  very  Christ  of 
ours  wrote,  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  a  voice  came  from 
the  heavens,  .  .  .  Thou  art  my  son,  this  day  have  I  be- 
gotten thee**  And  again.  "This  devil  .  .  .  when  he  went 
up  from  the  river  Jordan,  when  the  voice  declared  to  him. 
Thou  art  my  son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,  —  it  is 
written  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles.  —  came  to  him 
and  tempted  him  ;"  (Justini  dialogus  contra  Tryphonem.) 

These  quotations  show  that  the  Christians  of  the  first 
century  believed  the  voice,  whether  from  the  "dove"  or 
from  the  "heavens,"  to  have  announced,  by  the  quotation 
from  the  Psalms,  the  spiritual  begetting  of  Christ  as  the 
son  of  God  upon  the  day  of  his  baptism  by  the  entrance 

*  Nott,  this  early  fonn  t>(  the  cxptession  15  "  fim-begotteo,"  not  **oii)y-beROtt<Q.'' 
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into  him  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  —  a  begetting  exactly  the 
same  as  that  by  which*  according  to  the  preamble  to  the 
fourth  Gospel,  all  believers  become  sons  of  God, — and 
a  sonship  no  way  different  in  kind,  though  superior  in 
degree,  to  theirs.  It  is  plain  why  this  language  of  the 
divine  voice,  —  *' This  ^<3y  have  I  begotten  thee,"  —  was 
altered,  in  our  Gospels,  to  "Thou  art  my  beloved  son,  in 
thee  I  am  well  pleased ; "  —  it  was  because  these  words 
contained  the  assertion  that  Christ  only  became  God's 
Son  on  the  day  of  his  baptism,  and  through  the  confer- 
ring upon  him  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  militated  directly 
against  the  dogma  of  his  being  carnally  the  son  of  the 
Deity  through  the  impregnation  of  the  "virgin." 

Just  as  the  fire-eagle  of  the  Hellenic  Zeus  holds  the 
coruscating  lightnings  in  his  grasp,  so  the  fire-dove  darts 
streams  of  fire  from  his  beak,  as  we  may  see  in  the  early 
paintings  embodying  the  legend.  In  the  impregnation 
of  the  "virgin,"  the  stream  of  fire  proceeds  from  the 
beak  of  the  dove  and  enters  the  person  of  the  favored 
maiden.  In  the  miracle  of  "Pentecost,"  twelve  different 
streams  of  fire  are  represented  as  radiating  from  the  beak 
of  the  holy  bird,  and,  moving  in  accurately  straight  lines 
towards  each  apostle,  they  kindle,  upon  the  tops  of  the 
heads  of  the  latter,  those  tongues  of  flame  described  in 
the  "  Acts  of  the  Apostles." 

The  lineage  or  ancestry  of  the  fire-dove  has  already 
been  distinctly  traced  to  the  Chaldrean  and  Persian  birds, 
and  his  family  connection  with  the  fire-darting  bird-of-/ove 
is  scarcely  less  evident;  —  in  the  absence,  therefore,  of 
any  testimony  of  an  eye-witness  to  his  descent  at  Christ's 
baptism,  —  ("John's"  testimony  having  proved  to  be 
impossible.) — we  may  safely  conclude  that  this  bird  did 
not  descend  at  that  time.  The  words  uttered  from  heaven 
are  equally  without  support  from  testimony,  and  as  we 
have  just  seen,  were  several  times  altered  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  writers  of  successive  gospels  ;  —  in  our  canon,  with 
the  object  of  supporting  the  dogma  of  Christ's  carnal  son- 
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ship  to  God.  Although,  however,  the  whole  incident 
must  be  regarded  as  fictitious,  it  very  probably  grew  grad- 
ually up,  OS  a  iegendi  from  the  mere  statement,  (originally), 
that  Christ  received  the  Holy  Spirit  immediate^  after  his 
baptism,  —  "as  he  came  up  from  the  water."  That  re- 
pentance, prayer,  and  the  outward  or  symbolical  rite  of 
washing aivay  sin  "unto  newness  of  life," actually  obtained 
for  man  the  gift  of  the  indwelling  and  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  was  a  doctrine  of  the  Baptist's  which  was,  at 
first  if  not  throughout,  fully  adopted  by  Christ  in  his  teach- 
ing. As  throwing  additional  light  on  the  character  of 
Yaishooa,  I  quote  the  following  occurrence  which  took 
place  at  his  home  before  he  went  to  Bethabara.  —  narrated 
by  the  "  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,"  in  a  fragment 
preserved  by  Hieronymus,  and  having  about  it  the  natural 
character  of  a  veritable  incident.  The  passage  states  that 
the  mother  and  brethren  of  "Jesus"  told  him  that  "John" 
was  baptizing  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  proposed  that 
they  also  should  go  to  be  baptized  by  him,  "  VVhat  sin 
have  I  committed,  that  I  should  go  and  be  baptized  by 
him  ?  {Quid  peccavi  ut  vadmn  et  baptizer  ab  eo^  *'  is  the 
response  of  the  pure  and  proud  young  man.'  With  his 
usual  gentleness,  however,  he  afterwards  consents  to  go 
with  his  family ;  (Hieron.  adversus  Pelagium,  iii.  2). 

This  consent  to  the  wishes  of  his  mother  and  brothers 
was  doubtless  promoted,  or  finally  brought  about,  by  an 
impulse  within  his  own  mind  which  arose  in  the  course  of 
his  further  reflection  on  their  proposal.  He  must  have 
felt  the  need  of  the  stimulus  which  would  be  communi- 
cated by  the  powerful  magnetism  of  "John,"  to  give  to  his 
own  profound  but  hesitating  nature  the  energy  requisite 
for  his  support  in  that  terrible  mission  which  he  saw  loom- 
ing ahead  of  him,  and  from  actually  engaging  in  which,  — 
although  he  had  been  marked  out  to  it  from  birth,  as  had 
Gautama  before  him,  — he  seems  to  have  naturally  shrunk. 

*  Thli  prid«  of  puritr  comet  out  also  in  his  challenge  to  Ibe  Jews,  ("John  **  vHU 
46) ;  •—  "  WHuch  0^  you  convinceth  lae  of  sin  ?  * 
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He  was  now  nearly  thirty  years  oId»  and  had  as  yet  taken 
no  steps  whatever  towards  the  prosecution  of  that  great 
and  terrible  mission^  —  though  doubtless  constantly  brood- 
ing over  it.  —  so  that  his  "mother  and  brethren/*  simple 
people  with  no  self-sacrificing  ambition,  may  well  be  ex- 
cused if  they  had  almost  forgotten  the  mysterious  visit  of 
the  Bootldhist  priests  and  their  prophecies  of  the  future 
greatness  of  their  son  and  brother,  —  uttered  before  the 
younger  of  the  brethren  were  born. 

His  mother  was  at  this  time  a  widow,  as  it  would  appear 
from  this  quotation  and  many  passages  from  our  Gospels. 
His  brethren  were  named,  according  to  "Mark"  vi.  3, 
"James."  "Joses,"  "Juda,"  and  "Simon."  The  mother 
of  these  brethren  is  repeatedly  stated  to  be  Mar)-  the  wife 
of  CIcophas  or  Alph^eus,  (these  names  are  considered  to 
be  convertible,  or  equivalent  ones).  The  reasons  for  sup- 
posing Cleophas  or  Alphjeus  to  have  been  really  his  father 
instead  of  the  problematical  "Joseph,"  have  been  given. 
Yet,  as  has  also  been  said,  he  may  have  been  the  child  of 
a  former  husband,  who  may  possibly  have  been  named 
"Joseph."  Cleophas  seems,  however,  a  much  more  real 
personage  than  *' Joseph,"  and  the  former  may  even  have, 
afterwards,  been  called  by  the  prescriptive  name  "Joseph," 
in  obedience  to  tradition. 

*' Cleophas,"  the  husband  of  "Mary,"  however,  was  now- 
dead.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  second  Al- 
phceus,  ("Cleopas"  of  "Luke"  xxiv.  iS.)  the  father  of 
"Levi"  or  Mattathiah.  ("Mark"  ii.  14).  The  father  or 
stepfather  of  Christ,  CIcophas,  (or  "Joseph"  if  that  was  his 
aiias,)  had  been  a  "  carpenter  "  according  to  our  Gospels. 
From  a  passage  in  Justin,  apparently  taken  from  his  usual 
source  of  information,  the  ApomnemoHfumata  or  Memoirs 
of  the  Apostles,  it  appears  that  the  carpentry  of  Yaishooa's 
father  was  of  a  very  poor  and  humble  kind,  the  making  of 
the  tools  used  by  the  neighboring  peasants  in  their  rude 
agriculture,  "ploughs  and  yokes,"  {o^orpa  wii  fuyo).  This 
is   confirmed   by  the  apocryphal   "  Gospel   of   Thomas," 
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which  probably  derived  its  information  from  the  same 
source:  —  "Now  his  father  was  a  caqicntcr,  and  made  at 
that  time  ploughs  and  yokes,"  (apnrpa  koI  £1701^).  To  these 
indifferent  means  of  support  it  seems  probable  that  he, 
or  his  widow,  added  a  small  inn-kccping  or  vintner's  busi- 
ness, in  which  the  latter  was  aided  by  her  eldest  son,  Yai- 
shooa.  "Mark,"  (ii.  15,)  says,  "It  came  to  pass,  that,  as 
Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  his  house,'  many  publicans  and  sin- 
ners sat  also  together  with  Jesus  and  his  disciples :  for 
there  were  many,  and  they  followed  him."  Thc'xr  follozu- 
iHg  him  is  given  by  "  Mark "  as  the  rather  inadequate 
reason  why  these  "publicans  and  sinners,"  —  the  tax- 
gatherers,  reckoned  the  lowest  class  of  men  among  the 
Jews,  because  they  collected  the  Roman  imposts,  and  the 
sinners,  ("harlots,")  or  improper  characters  of  the  neigh- 
borhood.-^  should  tal'e  theirvuais  in  Yaishooa's  house. 
Such  indulgent  sufferance  of  them  on  his  part,  however, 
is  more  explicable  if  we  can  suppose  that  his  house  was  in 
reality  a  public-house.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
bottler's  methods  with  the  skin-bottles  then  used,  ^  shown 
by  V.  22  of  the  same  chapter,  —  "No  man  putteth  new 
wine  into  old  bottles/*  etc.,*— is  another  indication  to  the 
same  effect;  —  so  are  his  free  use  of  wine  and  convivial 
habits;  —  and  still  another  is  the  striking  fact,  that, 
according  to  "John,"  (it  i-ii,)  on  the  occasion  of  the 
"  marriage  at  Cana,"  Vaishooa  and  his  mother  were  in- 
trusted  with  the  supply  of  the  tvine.    Several  of  his  greatest 

»  Thnogh  living  in  habittuit  Intircotirsr  with  -ainners."  the  M«ter'i  life,  lika 
Gantuiia's  aftw  h»  mission  began,  exemptilied  the  virgitul  purity  he  taught;  a  strik- 
ing cirntrut  to  "  M^iometS  "  i^iuuality. 

"Luke,"  who  0H»t  probably  cripicd  thw  story  from  the  anecdotes  prfscrvtd  b)* 
MarUciA,  inlrotluccs  a  vetw  of  his  o«ti.  (v.  jo.)  to  explain  that  this  honte  o«j  the 
Aouu  of  "  Ltvt!"  This  doe*  wrf  appear  to  Iw  so,  frum  ihc  cunnectioa  In  '•  Mark," 
who  rather  »eemx  tw  make  this  house  Vaiahoiu's  own,  in  Capernaum  where  he  then 
Kved; — "Mrhoose,"  which  the  Teacher  enters  when  he  arrives  at  Ca[>emauni.(ii.  i,) 
hffitrt  tht  aet^iiioH  <//  " Lm'^  ta  th*  t/isei/ies.  Neither  •'  Mark  "  nor  "  MaOhcvf " 
wys  a  word  of  the  /<asl,  alleged  by  the  author  of  *'  Luke"  Xa  have  been  j;ivcti  by 
"  Levi."  "  Luke's"  explanation,  llir-rrfore.  i^  unwarranted  by  ibe  origina]  tradition. 
"  Matthew  "  »3>-»  distinctly,  (iv.  1 3,)  that  Christ  left  Nszaretli,  and  •■  came  and  i/w/f 
in  Capemaum,"  showing  that  be  had  a  £xcd  butue  tbac^ 
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alleged  miracles,  also,  are  feats  of  the  unaccountable  suf- 
ply  of  large  numbers  of  people,  suddenly  drawn  together, 
with  provision. 

But  when  Yaishooa  became  a  disciple  of  "John,"  —  or 
even  long  before,  —  he  probably  adopted  the  peculiar 
Essenic  customs.  The  most  striking  of  these  were,  the 
benefiting  others  by  a  primitive  medical  ppacticc  peculiar 
to  themselves,  —  asking  nothing  but  entertainment  in 
return  for  their  cures,  —  and  the  taking  all  their  meals  at 
a  common  table ;  to  both  of  these  customs  they  attached 
the  sanctity  of  religious  duties.  Yaishooa  seems  to  speak 
of  himself  as  a  physician  in  several  places  ;  —  among  these 
are,  *'Mark**  ii.  17,  "They  that  are  whole  have  no  need 
of  the  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick  ;  "  "  Luke"  iv.  23, 
*'  Yc  will  surely  say  unto  me  this  proverb.  Physician,  heal 
thyself :  whatsoever  we  have  heard  done  in  Capernaum, 
do  also  here  in  thy  country."  In  many  of  his  sayings,  he 
shows  wide  knowledge  of  plants,  and  almost  all  his  cures 
are  accompanied  by  some  peculiar  action,  the  account  of 
which  reads  like  the  reminiscence  or  trace  of  a  simple 
medical  practice,  obscured  by  that  constantly  increasing 
belief  in  the  miraculous  nature  of  these  cures,  which  led 
to  general  oblivion,  among  Lis  followers,  of  the  details  of 
his  mode  of  treatment. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Yaishooa  at  this  period,  the 
commencement  of  his  extraordinary  career,  is,  of  course,  a 
question  of  great  interest.  To  form  any  thing  like  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  what  it  really  was,  we  must  begin  by  disabus- 
ing our  minds  of  all  belief  in  the  conventional  face  and 
figure  handed  down  through  a  long  succession  of  Roman- 
Catholic  painters.  The  most  intellectual,  dignifietl,  and 
altogether  satisfactory  specimen  of  the  conventional  face 
is  that  said  to  have  been  engraved  on  an  emerald  by  the 
order  of  Tiberius  C<esar,  and  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Sultans  at  the  taking  of  Constantinople;  then  to 
have  been  presented  by  one  of  the  Sultans  to  one  of  the 
Popes,  and  to  continue  to  remain  at  the  Vatican.     An 
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inquin',  liowever,  lately  set  on  foot  by  two  learned  Roman- 
Catholic  gentlemen  whose  prepossessions  were  favorable 
to  the  truth  of  the  story,  resulted  in  establishing  that  no 
such  emerald  is  in  existence,  nor  has  ever  been  known  ;  — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  engraving  on  emerald  was 
unknown  in  Tiberius'  day.'  The  genesis  of  this  face  is 
traceable  tlirough  the  many  changes  due  to  the  individual 
genius  and  character  of  each  artist,  and  the  degree  of 
artistic  and  mechanical  skill  developed  in  each  age,  from 
the  hard  and  stiff,  yet  grand  countenance  of  Cimabue,  to 
the  noble  pathetic  dignity  of  that  of  Raffaellc.  Earlier 
than  Cimabue  the  grandeur  disappears  and  the  hardness 
and  stiffness  increase  as  we  ascend,  till  in  the  mosaics  of 
the  fifth  century  the  face  is  positively  ugly,  immcaiiing 
and  forbidding.  In  the  Good  Shepherd,  depicted  on  the 
ceilings  of  the  catacomb^hapels.  all  individuality  has  left 
the  face,  which  is  as  stolid  and  silly  as  the  caricature  of 
a  schoolboy.  On  the  contrary,  Peter  and  Paul,  even  in 
the  catacomb  drawings,  have  an  individuality  and  the 
same  general  character  as  in  the  latest  pictures,  a  strong 
argument  for  their  likeness  being  traditionally  preserved. 

Instead  of  the  soft  Greek  features,  blue  eyes,  and  well- 
combed  auburn  curls  that  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  the  Christ,  we  must  figure  to  ourselves, — as  prob- 
ably his  characteristics,  —  a  strong  Jewish  face,  with  large 
hooked  nose,  somewhat  thick  or  at  least  full  lips,  black 
eyes,  bushy  black  hair  and  beard,  somewhat  wind-tossed 
and  not  too  carefully  kept,  —  and  a  swarthy  sunburnt  com- 
plexion. Such  at  least  would  be  the  general  appearance 
of  his  companions.  The  tenderness,  gentleness,  and  in- 
tellectuality of  his  character,  the  burning  zeal  of  his  love 
to  God  and  man,  might  very  probably  find  expression  in 
the  dark  fire  and  melting  depth  of  his  eyes  and  the  sweet 
cur\'es  of  his  mouth  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite 
possible,  that,  as  with   many  great  men  and  religious 

■  It  Mrcmit  t(i  fnlUiw  from  this  that  the  admirable  tmkouwa  utut  who  dc3ii[aed 
ibb  face  miut  aUsnj  have  invented  the  Ic^^end  vT  the  emcrzld. 
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leaders,  (for  instance  Savonarola,)  his  countenance  was  a 
mask  which  told  little  of  the  soul  within.  A  certain  mel- 
ancholy must  have  weighed  upon  his  expression  and  his 
movements.  His  figure  would  be  draped  in  an  ample, 
but  much  worn,  light-colored  garment  or  robe,  and  his 
feet  would  be  bare  or  shod  with  rude  "sandals,"  When 
preaching  in  the  market-places,  he  must  have  presented 
much  the  same  general  appearance  as  a  "santon  "  of  the 
present  day.  We  are  expressly  forbidden  to  think  of  him 
as  possessing  beauty  by  the  SO  often  repeated  assertion, 
that,  —  like  Isaiah's  "servant  of  God,"  —  he  was  "with- 
out form  or  comeliness." 

The  simple  preaching  of  "John  "  as  reported  by  "Luke," 
{iii.  7-17,)  bears  the  most  perfect  resemblance  to  that  of 
Yaishooa.  There  are  the  same  vehemejit  denunciation 
and  unsparing  epithets  for  the  vices  of  the  learned  and 
wealthy  classes  ;  —  ("Matthew,"  who  copies  verbatim  the 
passages,  7-9  and  t6,  17,  limits  this  denunciation  to  the 
"Pharisees  and  Sadducees,'*)  —  and  the  same  extremely 
simple  code  of  morals  for  the  common  people.  The 
characteristic  vice  or  besetting  sin  peculiar  to  each  class 
is  singled  out  for  attack ;  the  aristocratic  pride  and  reli- 
gious self-sufficiency  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  in 
the  upper  classes,  are  treated  with  unmeasured  contempt ; 
they  are  styled  a  race  of  "vipers."  To  the  poor,  unself- 
ishness is  held  up  as  the  cardinal  virtue ;  to  the  tax-gath- 
erers, honesty  is  commended  ;  and  the  soldiers  arc  to  treat 
none  with  violence,  bring  no  false  accusations,  and  prac- 
tise no  extortions  to  eke  out  their  scanty  wages.  This 
plain  practical  morality,  and  this  indignation  against 
haughty  and  pretentious  hypocrisy,  are  precisely  similar 
to  those  of  Yaishooa,  the  preacher  of  "the  gospel  to  the 
poor." ' 

Upon  these  same  few  keynotes  and  simple  motives  the 
symphony  of  Christ's  moral  teaching,  as  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  is  also  in  great  measure  based.     But  the 

*  "  Tu  tho  poor  the  goipd  U  preacbeU.**    ("  Liike  "  vU.  21 ; — ftUo  Malt,  xi} 
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spiritual  Fatherhood  of  God  was  Ch^s^*s  own  peculiar 
doctrine,  and  that  one,  among  his  doctrines,  to  which  he 
attached  the  greatest  importance,  and  u(Kin  which  he 
dwelt  longest  and  most  fondly.  This  Heavenly  Father  of 
his  was  in  like  manner  the  Father  of  all  men.  of  all  human 
souls  or  natures;  over  all  these, — all  mankind,  —  Yai- 
shooa*s  great  heart  yearned  with  more  than  the  sympathy 
of  an  elder  brother.  By  mere  belief  in  this  ^eat  message 
of  his  and  in  his  own  credentials  as  God's  ambassador, — 
credentials  which  God's  own  Voice,  —  would  they  but 
listen  to  it,  —  whispered  in  every  heart.  —  all  men  should 
become,  like  him,  the  sons  of  God,  and  "joint  heirs,"' 
with  him,  of  "the  Fathfr."  The  warlike  and  splendid 
earthly  kingdom  of  the  "Messiah"  was  to  him  a  dream. 
Instead  of  this  ambitious  and  worldly  kingdom,  expected 
by  the  Jews,  the  "kingdom  of  heaven,"  —  which  was 
immediaiciy  coming,  —  was  to  be  the  absolute  rule  of  God, 
"the  Father  in  heaven,"  upon  earth  as  in  heaven,  spiritu- 
ally and  in  the  hearts  of  men,  through  the  might  of  love 
and  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit.  In  this  kingdom  Christ 
was  to  have  the  visible  authority,  as  God's  vicar,  of  su- 
preme Judge  of  men.  For  the  immediate  coming  of  this 
spiritual  reign  of  God  upon  earth,  his  disciples  were 
enjoined  instantly  and  daily  to  pray:  —  "Tliy  kingdom 
come:  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."" 
By  belief  and  love,  men  should  become,  not  only  sons  of, 
but  Ofu  with  the  Father,  as  he  himself  was  one  with  Him. 
"Neither  I'ray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  which 
shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word,  —  that   they  all 


*  Thui  expr»tion  of  the  npofttlcS  sectnft  entirely  correct  u  an  expositktti  uf  Vu- 
Kbooa's  dc>clrine. 

■  a.  The  first  cbilM  of  thb  prnyer,  In  the  Sermon  nn  the  Mount,  — according  to 
the  Gospel  of  Marcion,  whu  ftcems  to  have  copied  U  from  the  "  Gosfiel  accoriling 
to  the  Hebrews,"  —  should  be,  (not  "Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be 
Thy  name,"  but)  "  Our  Father  w|»o  art  in  heaven,  bntow  upon  us  Thy  Holy  Spirit." 
The  rest  ia  the  same  a»  in  our  gospels.  ^ 

i,  Thi«  tender  "  Father"  of  Christ'*  ycarru  not  only  over  man,  but  rei^dt  even 
the  humble  "  sparrow ; "  he  is  the  Life  of  nature,  the  elenul  Ule ;  —  "  the  Father 
(who)  hath  Life  in  HiroseU." 
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may  be  one  ;  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  Thee, 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us."  "That  they  may  be 
one  even  as  ive  are  one :  I  in  them^  and  Thou  in  me,  that 
they  may  be  made  petfect  in  one ;  and  that  the  world  may 
know  that  Thou  hast  sent  me,  and  hast  loved  them  as 
Thou  hast  loved  me:*'  —  {"John"  xvii.  20-23).  No  lan- 
guage could  be  more  clear,  —  as  an  exposition  of  the 
exact  doctrine  of  the  Religion  of  the  Future,  as  I  have 
already  given  it,  —  than  this;  —  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
original  unify  of  ail  Ltfe^  the  proceeding  or  insulation  of 
the  minor  lives  from  the  great  Life  which  is  thus  their 
Parent,  and  the  progress,  development  and  continual 
aggrandizement  of  the  lesser  lives  through  obedience  to  the 
divine  Laio  dxijeiling  loith  them,  until  they  become,  once 
more,  one  xoith  the  Supreme. 

It  is  impossible  to  draw,  fairly,  from  the  language  of 
Yaishooa  himself,  considered  apart  from  that  of  the 
apostles  and  early  church,  the  inference  that  he  consid- 
ered himself  P  second ds\^  an  equal  God.  "My  Father  is 
greater  than  I,"  ("John'*  xiv.  28);  — "The  Son  can  do 
nothing  of  himself/'  ("John"  v.  19);  "Of  that  day  and 
,  hour  knoweth  no  fnau,  .  .  .  neither  the  Son,  but  the 
Father,"  (Mark  xiii.) ;  —  "I  can  of  mine  own  self  do  noth- 
ing;*'—  "I  seek  not  mine  own  wiil,  but  the  will  of  the 
Father  which  hath  sent  mc;"  —  "As  the  Father  hath 
life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  giz'en  to  the  Son  to  have  life 
in  himself;"'  —  are  passages  quite  irreconcilable  with 
such  a  supposition.  But  like  Gautama,  —  who  believed 
that  he  could  remember  his  former  existences,  —  and  the 
earliest,  when  he  was  one  with  the  Supreme,  —  so  Yai- 
shooa felt  that  he  remembered  his  primitive  existence  as 
one  with  the  Father,  in  heaven.  "Before  Abraham  was. 
I  am  ;" '  —  "  I  saw  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven," 
etc.; —  "I  and  my  Father  are  (?«(•."  ^  This  language  coin- 
_ 

*  Sec  "  John  "  v..  and  many  other  places  in  the  Gospcb. 
■  Feeling  hi>  anentts  with  the  Btcrnal  Stlf. 

*  Xat  "  two  in  one  "  nuc  '*  two  uf  tkrtt  m  ddc,"  bat  ant  Bdog  ontf* 
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cides  with  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  subordinate  with 
supreme  Life*  but  not  with  that  of  three  "persons''  in  the 
Divinity.  It  "A'as  as  united  with  the  On£  Supreme,  —  the 
great  "I  Am,"  —  that  Yaishooa  felt  that  he  had  existed 
before  Abraham.  (This  point  will  be  further  enlarged  on.) 
God  "dwelt  in  him"  in  a  "fulness,"  he  believed,  never 
vouchsafed  to  any  but  to  himself  as  the  Messiah,  and 
which  made  him  emphatically  "  the  Son  of  God.''  So  com- 
plete was  this  indwelling  that  he  who  saw  him,  "seeth  the 
Father  also."  But  it  was  this  indwelling  Father  at\6.  not 
hitnstlf,  —  no  second  Cod  or  "Son-God"  —  Who  "docth 
the  works,"  and  Who  gave  him  his  inspired  words.  "As 
the  Father  saycth  unto  me,  so  I  speak."  He  expressly 
rests  his  claim  to  Sonship  on  this  unmeasured  or  plenary 
inspiration,  and  not  on  a  miraculous  birth,  and  his  only 
speech  to  his  mother,  between  childhood  and  death,  —  that 
at  Cana,  —  seems  entirely  to  repudiate  such  miraculous 
relation  to  her.' 

The  teaching,  doctrine!  and  practic::!,  of  Yaishooa,  was 
originally  preserved  and  handed  down  in  two  ways;  — 
written  memoranda  and  oral  narrative.  The  chief  sources, 
— 'of  the  former  kindt  —  to  which  our  Gosix:ls  were  in- 
debted, appear  to  hnve  been  the  "  Discourses/'  (A^y"s)  of 
Mattathiuh,  and  the  'ATw^i^/iow/iaTa,  Apomnemmteumata 
or  "  Memoirs,"  of  "  the  Apostles."  Of  the  latter  kind,  — 
the  personal  recollections  of  "Peter,"  "Andrew"  and 
"John  ;" — the  first  taken  down  by  Markos  from  "Peter's" 
sermons,  —  the  second,  communicated  to  "  the  Presbyter," 


'  "  Woman,  what  luve  I  to  do  with  thee  ?  "    (**  John  "  fi.  4.) 

A  phiIr»ophicaI  future  religion  wiJ  not  hesitate  to  admit  these  claims  of  Christ's. 
Its  axiom,  that  all  men  possess  a  portion  of  the  Highest  Nature,  which  acts  as  1 
guide  lo  their  individualities  or  ^clrcs,  wilt  readily  allow  a  larger  portion  of  thb  guid- 
ing influence  to  all  great  religious  leaden,  and  to  none  mere  than  fit  YaliAitfiiK  llis 
declaration,  ton,  that  that  which  guided  his  actions  and  wnrdft,  —  or  even  That  his  AA 
©r  self,  — wai  idrnfiiat  -with  tfic  tf illicit  St  If,  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  I'nily  of  Self,  and  vsit  Ms  mode  of  r.tf  retting  tfutt  itoctrtnt.  In  him, 
■s  inBpirc<I  by  *'  the  Father,"  men  could  see,  he  said,  CAe  Father  kimself.  Vet,  •'  If 
Ibcarwitncasofwwrf'^"  he  said  also,  "my  witness  is  not  true"  Ilchim^clf,  In  other 
ward>,  WIS  only  a  nan.    Bid  th<  Fa:Aer  that  itas  im  Aim  was  ho  4riAer  tham  God. 
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"John,"  by  the  apostles  "Andrew"  and  "John."  Of  the 
doctrinal  sayings  as  distinct  from  the  moral,  the  fourth 
Gospel  enjoys  the  largest  share ;  —  though  many  of  these 
are,  in  that  Gospel,  doubtless  largely  colored  by  the  fancy 
of  the  Platonic  writer  or  writers  for  identifying  Christ 
with  Plato's  Aoyw  or  second  God,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
seeming  continual  self-assertion  of  the  Teacher  in  this 
narrative,  and  has  caused  it,  as  a  histor)'  written  with  a 
special  object,  that  of  asserting  this  "Logos"  dogma,  to 
be  set  apart  by  criticism  from  the  first  three,  —  called  in 
distinction  the  "  Synoptics." 

Passages  in  which  Christ's  own  doctrine  can  be  dis- 
criminated from  that  of  the  Platonist  who  would  make  of 
him  a  second  person  in  Divinity,  may  be  regarded  as  ori- 
ginal sayings  of  his;  —  with  the  more  reason,  —  that  this 
class  of  sayings  contradicts  the  general  tendency  and 
tone  of  the  more  self-assertive  ones.  As  in  the  parallel 
case  of  Gautama,  —  of  two  sayings  of  opposite  character, 
of  which  one  agrees  with  and  the  other  contradicts  the 
now  received  dogma  of  the  church,  —  the  latter  is  the 
more  probably  genuine,  as  less  likely  to  have  been  in- 
vented. Of  this  class  is  the  argument  in  "John"  x.  34- 
38.  **  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  I  said.  Ye  are  gods  ? 
If  he  called  thetn  gods,  unto  whom  the  word  of  God  came, 
(and  the  scripture  cannot  be  broken,) — say  ye  of  him, 
whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world. 
Thou  blasphcmcst ;  because  I  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God?  '* 
{"^Z^  "The  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  him."  The  argu- 
ment here  is.  that  upon  the  authority  of  the  old  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  he  to  whom  the  word  ef  God,  —  which  can 
therein  only  signify  the  voice,  breath,  or  Holy  Spirit  and 
inspiration  or  in-breathing  of  God,  —  came, — was  by 
siich  holy  inspiration  made  a  God,  a  divine  being,  or  par- 
taker of  the  nature  of  God.  That,  as  the  Jews  admitted 
the  dogmatic  authority  of  this  passage,  which  made  mere 
men,  when  inspired  by  God,  gods  themselves,  they  could 
not  justly  accuse  him,  who  had  given  proof  of  his  being 
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sanctified  or  specially  and  permanently  inspired  by  God 
and  filled  with  His  Spirit,  of  blasphemy  in  claiming  to  be 
God's  Son.  In  short  tltat  his  claim  to  be  God's  Son  teas 
the  same  as  that  of  other  inspired  men  to  be  g&ds  or  sons 
of  God,  — a  sonship  by  indxvelling  of  the  Spirit. 

The  great  Unity  which  he  taught,  by  which  believers 
were  to  become  one  with  himself  and  so  one  with  God, 
of  course  insured  to  them  the  immortality  of  the  Father. 
This  was  that  "life  and  immortality"  which  Christ 
"  brought  to  light,"  dis-covered  or  revealed.  Life  and 
immortality  had  always  been  there,  awaiting  man's  ac- 
ceptance. But  Christ  now  first  revealed  them,  and  men 
could  only  take  hold  on  them,  by  accepting  Christ's 
message,  —  by  "believing"  in  it  and  in  him.  On  such  the 
"second  death  "  had  "no  power."  (This  "second  death" 
was  by  some  of  the  Jews  believed  to  be  a  very  slow,  but 
final,  destruction  or  consumption  of  the  "soul,"  —  looked 
upon  as  a  sort  of  internal  ethereal  ^(?(/)',  —  after  the  first 
or  bodily  death,  —  by  worms  and  fires  ;  —  the  scene  of  this 
future  final  destruction,  after  the  renewal  of  Jerusalem, 
was  to  be  the  vale  of  Hinnom  or  "Ge-henna,"  the  offal 
deposit  of  their  city.  The  doctrine  was  one  imported 
from  Persia  as  before  mentioned,  but  it  was  not  adopted 
by  the  old-Hebrew  Sadducees.)  The  acceptance,  —  by 
belief  in  Christ's  message, — of  this  holy  unity^  and  love 
and  works  corresponding  with  such  faith,  made  the  be- 
liever safe,  (he  taught,)  "in  the  bosom  of  the  Father," 
from  this  second  death ;  —  secure,  too,  forever,  from  mortal 
error,  failure,  change,  and  woe. 

The  doctrine  of  Christ  as  to  the  second  life  must  be,  to 
some  extent,  inferred  from  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  not  fully 
stated  in  the  Gospels;  —  and,  —  though  the  weird  compo- 
sition of  Yohannan  is  full  of  the  maddest  extravagance  as 
well  as  of  strains  of  poetry  reminding  one  of  the  early 
Hebrew,  —  this  singular  work  can  scarcely  be  doubted  to 
be,  in  its  general  theory  of  the  future  world,  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  Christ,  and  an  exposition  of  them. 
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Yaishooa's  system  of  a  future  life  has  the  same  orig;in 
as  all  other  theories  on  this  dark  subject.  In  all  ages  the 
unsatisfactoriness  and  incompleteness  of  our  present  too- 
brief  life,  —  the  longing  for  a  more  perfect  state, — have 
produced  such  pictures  of  a  happy,  stable  futurity.  Yet 
the  universality  of  this  longing,  as  in  the  case  of  instinc- 
tive or  semi-instinctive  desires  in  general,  is  no  mean 
argument,*  (as  has  been  observed  in  a  former  chapter,)  of 
the  reality  of  the  thing  desired. 

The  "kingdom  of  heaven,"  as  already  said,  was  to  be 
the  direct  government  of  God  upon  earth  as  in  heaven  ;^ 
"  T/ty  kingdom  come^  Thy  will  be  done,  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven^  "Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men^ 
and  he  will  dwell  ik.nth  them"  etc.,  (Rev.  xxi.  3,  etc.).  The 
seat  of  this  government  was  to  be  Jerusalem,  the  holy 
city; — the  capital  "city  of  the  great  king,"  (Matt.  v.  35) ; 

—  which  must,  however,  undergo  a  brief  period  of  subju- 
gation to  the  Gentiles;  —  "the  holy  city  shall  they  tread 
under  foot  forty  and  two  months  :**  —  (Rev.  xi.  2).  After 
this  defilement,  a  "  new  Jerusalem  "  was  to  be  miraculously 
constructed,  of  gold  and  precious-stones,  in  heaven  ;  —  and, 

—  **  descending  irom  God  out  of  hcavcHy*  (Rev.  xxi.  2,  10,) 

—  was  to  take  its  place  on  David's  hill,  Mount  Zion,  "the 
mount  Sion,"  (xiv.  i).  The  renovated  city  was  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  "a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth."  Its  descent 
was  to  be  heralded  by  the  speedy  return  of  Christ  as 
Judge,  to  judge  mankind  in  the  holy  city; — "Immediately 
after  the  tribulation  of  those  days,"  .  .  .  "they  shall  see 
the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with 
power  and  great  glory;"  (Matt.  xxiv.  29,  30) :  —  "Seal  not 
the  sayings  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book :  for  the  time  is 
at  hand;"  —  "Surely  I  come  quickly;"  —  (Rev.  xxii.  IO» 
20).  The  blest  reign  of  God  was  to  super\'ene  within  a 
few  years,  in  the  lifetime  of  many  "now  standing  here," 
who  should  not  "taste  of  death  till  all  these  things  be 
accomplished;"  —  "This  generation  shall  not  pass  away, 
till  all  be  fulfilled;"  —  (Matt.  xxiv.  34,  "  Luke"  xxi.  32,  etc.). 
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This  was  predicted  especially  of  '*  Nathanae!  "  and  of  the 
"loved"  disciple,  —  ("John"  i.  50.  xxi.  23,)  —  and  it  was 
understood  to  imply  that  these  disciples  should  not  die  at 
all,  but  pass, — translated,  —  from  the  present  to  the  eter- 
nal life.  Paul  had  the  same  expectation  ;  —  "  HV  shall  not 
all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed;"  —  (I  Cor.  xv.  51); 
— "  We  which  are  a/ive  and  rctnain  shall  be  caught  up 
together  with  them,"  (the  resuscitated  "dead  in  Christ,") 
"in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord,"  [the  Kunos,]  "in  the 
air;"  —  (i  Thess.  iv.  17).  Christ,  himself,  evidently  had,  to 
the  last,  some  hope  of  similarly  escaping  death  by  a  trans- 
lation. This  is  shown  by  his  prayer  in  Gethsemanc, — 
"Father,  save  me;"  "let  this  cup  pass  from  me;**  —  by 
his  indecision  in  first  ordering  his  adherents  to  arm  for 
his  defence, — and  then,  —  feeling  this  appeal  to  the  "arm 
of  flesh  "  to  be  a  want  of  faith  in  God's  miraculous  power 
to  save,  even  at  the  fined  moment, — commanding  them  to 
sheathe  the  sword  ;  —  "  Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now 
pray  to  my  Father,  and  he  shall  presently  give  me  more 
than  twelve  legions  of  angels?"  —  (Matt.  xxvi.  53);  — 
finally, — when  all  hope  of  such  miraculous  interference 
and  translation  had  left  him,  and  he  felt  that  he  was 
deserted  by  his  Father  and  must  die,  —  by  his  despairing 
cry,  "  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ? "  Though 
Christ  himself  was  supposed  to  have  died  on  the  cross, 
many  disciples  cherished  the  hope  of  living  to  witness  his 
return,  and  thus  escaping  death  altogether,  and  the  "  new 
Jerusalem  "  was  to  be  peopled,  partly  by  these  survivors, 
and  partly  by  the  revived  righteous  dead. 

Christ,  however,  though  his  human  weakness  cherished 
this  hope  of  translation,  was  ready  to  accept  the  alterna- 
tive, and  to  drink  the  bitter  cup  of  death  if  need  were, — 
if  so  he  might  bring  the  "glad  news'*  of  immortality  as 
a  gift  to  his  beloved  fellow-men:  —  to  his  eternal  honor 
be  it! 

The  Apocalypse,  in  its  usual  confused  and  fragmentary 
way,  draws  the  picture,  (dispersed  inconsecutively  through 
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several  chapters,)  of  the  "new  Jerusalem  "  "descending" 
to  earth  *'out  of  heaven,  from  God,"  (xxi.  2,  lo,)  with 
twelve  gates  "of  pearl," — one  for  the  admission  of  each 
of  the  representative  bodies  of  twelve  thousand,  and  other 
believers,  of  each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  —  and  twelve  ** foun- 
dations," of  precious  stones,  one  for  each  of  the  twelve 
"apostles."  Into  the  splendid  streets  of  the  new  city, 
"the  kings  of  the  earth"  are  to  bring,  as  tributaries 
apparently,  "  their  glory  and  honor,"  <xxi.  24),  Euphrates 
is  to  be  dried  up,  in  order  that  these  kings  may  come  to 
Jerusalem  over  dry  land  (xvi.  1 2).  A  court  for  the  "  Lamb," 
(Christ,)  is  to  be  formed  from  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand,  —  (twelve  thousand  from  each  tribe,)  —  vir^ft 
Jews,  '*  who  have  never  defiled  themselves  with  women  ; " 
(vii.  4,  8,  xiv.  1,4,  5).  After  this  new  order  of  nobility, 
(as  it  may  be  called.) — who  are  in  precedence  in  the  new 
kingdom,  —  come  a  "great  muliitude  "  of  the  "elect" 
of  all  nations,  (vii.  9,)  and  these  are  to  "reign"  forever 
in  the  new  Jerusalem  with  Christ  This  happy  re-con- 
struction of  the  holy  city  is  told  in  language  of  some 
poetic  merit,  quite  in  the  style  of  the  school  of  the 
prophets,  and  is  not  inartistically  contrasted  with  the 
dread  desolation  awaiting  the  tyrannous  world-city  Rome, 
("Babylon,")  the  tremendous  rival  and  conqueror  of  Je- 
rusalem, the  humbler  of  Jewish  pride  and  persecutor  of 
the  Christians. 

Yaishooa's  ideas  of  the  Messiahship  were  very  different 
from  tliose  of  the  Jews,  —  nay,  —  probably  from  those  of 
his  old  master  the  Baptist.'  The  Kurios,  ("the  Kuros- 
like,"  or,  "the  new  Cyrus,")  the  anointed  Deliverer  or 
Mcssias  announced  by  "John"  the  Baptist,  was,  without 
doubt,  conceived  of  by  the  latter  as  a  mighty  and  splendid 
carthty  tnottanh,  —  even  though  he  were,  like  the  first 
Kuros,  semi-Divine  in  nature.  But  the  profound  genius, 
the  tender,  conscientious,  and  melancholy  mind  of  Yai- 

*  The  DaiJiiit's  a^t  wa»  doulxlcj*  considerably  greater  than  th»t  of  VaUhooa. 
No  relunc«  can  b«  pUced  on  "  Luke's  "  fabuloua  »tor>'  of  their  Inrthi. 
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shoon  saw  in  the  Messiah  only  the  humblest,  though  the 
best-beloved,  of  God's  sons  and  servants.  His  rule  would 
be  one  of  absolute  obedience  to  God.  His  conception  is 
shown  in  his  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet  as  an  example 
of  humility,  and  in  his  making  the  triumphal  Messianic 
entry  into  Jerusalem,  humbly  mounted  on  an  ass.  At  the 
period  of  this  entry  he  appears  still  to  have  entertained 
a  hope  of  the  acceptance  by  the  Jews  of  his  peaceable 
kingdom,  and  their  escaping  thus  the  danger  which  he 
foresaw,  of  destruction  by  the  Romans.  But  when  his 
proffered  rule  was  scornfully  rejected  by  the  haughty  peo- 
ple of  the  Jewish  capital,  —  (the  heirs  of  the  "promises,") 
—  he  resigned  himself  to  the  prospect  of  death.  Yet  he 
believed  that  his  Father's  justice  would  soon  set  all  things 
right ;  would  triumphantly  bring  him  back  from  the  tomb 
to  assemble  his  '*elect*'  from  the  four  "winds"  or  quar- 
ters of  the  earth,  (Matt,  xxiv.  31,)  to  judge  his  judges  and 
men  in  general,'  wreak  condign  vengeance  on  the  un- 
righteous and  the  despisers  of  his  mission,  and  inaugurate 
hia  reign  of  love,  humility  and  obedience  in  the  eternal 
kingdom  of  God  and  the  renovated  holy  city;  —  rectifying, 
above  all,  the  monstrous  inequality  of  human  conditions 
by  condemning  the  uncharitable  rick^  —  (whom  he  and  his 
disciples,  as  well  as  '*John  the  Baptist,"  regarded  simply 
as  robbers  of  (he poor,)  —  stripped  of  their  wealth,  —  to  the 
lingering  tortures  of  Gehenna,  while  the  humble,  loving, 
and  believing  poor  should  be  recompensed  for  present 
privation  with  eternal  felicity.  (Compare  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  uncharitable  rich  in  Matt.  xx\'.  45,  46,  and 
the  beatitudes,  "Blessed  tltc j-e poor," — "Blessed  are  they 
that  hunger  and  thirst,"  etc.,  [in  which  "in  spirit,"  and 
"after"  or  "for  righteousness"  seem  added  by  an  aftcr- 
tho'ghl,]  with  the  parable  of  "Dives  and  Lazarus;"  also 
the  Epistle  of  "James,"  Christ's  brother,  chap. v.  i,etc. ;  — 
"Go  to  now, ^^  rieU  men,  weep  and  howl  for  your  misciies 

<  Yohannan,  in  hb  conrused  way,  g^lrcs  ui  tu-o  of  the»e  "judgraenU;"  one  to 
oocar  within  a  iew  yean,  the  oUicr  aTtcr  a  thousand  jrcars  I  (xlx.,  xx.). 
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that  shall  come  upon  you ;  .  .  .  your  gold  and  silver  is 
cankered,  and  the  rust  of  them  shall  be  a  witness  against 
you,  and  shall  eat  your  flesh  as  it  were  fire.  .  .  .   Behold, 
the  hire  of  the  laborers  who  have  reaped  down  your  fields, 
which  is  of  you  kept  back  by  fraud,  crieth :  and  the  cries 
of  them  which  have  reaped  are  entered  into  the  ears  of 
the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.  ...  Be  patient  therefore,  brethrcti, 
.  .  .  stablish  your  hearts,  —  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord'* 
[Kurios]  "draweth  nigh.")     This  division  of  mankind  into 
two  grand  classes,  the  "rich"  and  the  "poor,"  and  this 
attribution  to  the  former  of  all  evil  propensities,  and  to 
the  latter  of  all  good  tendencies,  shows  the  undeveloped 
and  inconsequent  mode  of  reasoning  of  the  rude  class  and 
age  to  which  Yaishooa  belonged.     The  rich,  intrinsically, 
are,  of  course,  neither  worse  nor  better  than  the  poor, 
and   the   remedy  for  the  evils  of  social  inequality  must 
be  sought  otherwise  than  through  the  general  "damna- 
tion "  of  the  selfish  well-to-do,  and  the  glorification  of  the 
indigent. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  doctrines  of  the  love  of  enemies 
and  forgiveness  of  offences  against  us,  are  the  original 
emanations  of  his  own  pure,  gentle,  and  loving  spirit. 
Nothing  could  be  more  completely  in  contrast  with  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  mankind,  not  only  in  his  own 
period,  but  in  all  ages ;  and  especially  among  modem 
"Christians,"  who,  in  their  national  capacit>',  never  hesi- 
tate in  cool  blood  to  arrange  and  execute  the  wholesale 
massacre  of  so-called  public  enemies,  or  opponents  of 
their  political  designs.  These  beautiful  and  noble  doc- 
trines are  completely  in  harmony  with  those  of  Gautama  ; 
and,  (unlike  those  of  communism,)  are  not  incapable  of 
being  carried  into  practical  effect. 


SYXTNES/S  OF  THE  GOSPELS, 
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CHRISrS   REAL  UFE  AND  IDEAS  AS  DEDUCIBLE  FROM  A  CARE- 
FUL SYNTHESIS  OF   THE  FOUR  GOSPELS, 

In  the  following  synthetical  examination  of  the  Gospels, 
accounts  evidently  fabulous  will  be  judged  upon  their  own 
merits.  Of  others,  those  resting  solely  on  the  authority 
of  a  single  Gospel  will,  with  certain  exceptions,  be  treated 
as  not  sufficiently  confirmed. 

The  detailed  account  in  "Luke"  of  the  temptation  by 
the  '•devil,"  may  be  either  the  original  form  of  the  legend, 
or  an  amplification  on  the  brief  story  of  Markos,  as  told 
in  '*Mark."  "Luke's"  story  is  copied  almost  verbatim 
by  "Matthew."  The  story  is,  of  course,  unsupported  by 
the  testimony  of  human  witnesses.  The  "retreat  "  to  the 
desert  before  the  commencement  of  their  careers,  is  re- 
peated of  most  Hebrew  heroes ;  of  "Moses,"  "Samson," 
"David,"  "Elijah."  Paul  followed  this  traditional  exam- 
ple. "  Forty  days,"  again,  is  the  favorite  number^  so  often 
allotted  to  events.  Of  the  completely  fabulous  nature  of 
this  "temptation  in  the  desert,"  we  can  have  no  doubt 
when  we  find  how  closely  the  tale  follows  the  temptation 
of  Gautama,  —  who,  when  he  plunges  into  the  desert  on 
taking  up  his  mission,  —  after  several  days'  travel  in  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  —  is  beset  by  the  Tempter,  Manh  or  Mara. 
with  visions  of  splendid  banquets,  —  which  this  arch- 
enemy or  evil-spirit  urges  him  to  eat:  —  then  the  vision 
of  "  the  four  great  continents,"  over  which  Mara  promises 
him  universal  dominion,  if  he  will  but  give  up  his  projects 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  On  Gautama  feeling  a  long- 
ing to  see  his  splendid  home  again,  Mara  takes  him  up 
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into  a  mountain  and  causes  the  world  to  revolve  beneath 
them,  until  the  gay  and  brilliant  metropolis  Kapilavastu 
comes  under  their  feet,  and  Gautama  is  urged  to  leap 
down  and  be  at  home  once  more.  When  he  refuses  all 
this,  Mara  leaves  him,  but  for  a  time  only,  and  as  in  the 
case  of  Christ,  spirits  minister  to  him. 

The  fourth  Gospel,  written  under  the  auspices  of  "An- 
drew "  and  "John,"  who  were  themselves  of  the  number 
of  those  disciples  whom  Yaishooa  led  away  from  Betha- 
bara,  knoivs  nothing  of  the  "temptation:"  —  not  only  so, 
but  it  narrates  a  succession  of  events  occurring  from  day 
to  day  after  the  baptism,  so  consecutively,  as  to  leave  no 
space  of  time  in  which  the  "forty  days'  temptation  "  could 
have  occurred.  On  this  account  1  shall  here  temporarily 
leave  "  Luke,"  which,  as  the  fullest  and  probably  the  ear- 
liest consecutive  narrative,  I  have,  thus  far,  used  as  the 
model  for  review,  and  turn  to  that  of  "John." 

The  liaptist  seems  to  have  farmed  a  strong  affection 
toward  his  younger  relative  from  Nazareth,  to  have  loved 
his  gentle  and  unworldly  character,*  and  to  have  conceived 
great  hopes  of  him;  —  even,  perhaps,  trusting  that  the 
mystic  prophecy  of  the  Indian  seers  of  thirty  years  before, 
might  in  him  be  realized.  But  it  is  impossible  that  he 
could  have  actually  declared  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  as 
some  of  our  Gospels  represent,  though  he  may  have  cher- 
ished a  secret  hope  that  he  might  prove  to  be ;  such  an 
open  and  full  declaration  of  his  Mcssiahship  as  is  reported 
in  our  present  chapter  is  incompatible  with  the  doubts 
expressed  in  his  subsequent  message  from  prison.  The 
whole  appearance  and  environments  of  Yaishooa  were 
very  different  from  the  ideal  of  the  Messiah  which  the 
Jews  had  generally  and  for  a  long  period  cherished  But 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  "John's"  hopes  and 


*  It  seems  probable  that  the  epithet  "Lamb," — "Lamb  of  God," — wai  fini 
applied  to  VaUhona,  <nd<arit%gly,  by  the  Baptist;  not  llkel>'.  on  the  other  hand,  that 
he  idcHtiJitd  kirn  witA  tht  tca^gvat  ot  old,  who  "  /mA  du-ay  nnJ'  This  fcaittre  waa 
an  addition  of  later  date. 
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confidence  in  his  younger  relative  were  30  strong  that  he 
encouraged  some  of  his  disciples  to  attach  themselves  to 
him,  —  as  we  are  told  in  this  chapter. 

The  first  disciple  named  as  being  called  is  Andreas  or 
"Andrew/'  —  the  inspirer  of  this  Gospel  according  to  the 
Canon  of  Muratori,  [circa  A.D.  200).  With  him  is  a  dis- 
ciple unnamed,  but  who  probably  was  Yohannan  or  "John," 
the  son  of  "  Zebedee,"  as  he  also,  having  dwelt  at  Ephesus 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  may  naturally  have  con- 
tributed some  of  his  recollections  to  "John  the  disciple" 
or  the  "Presbyter  John,"  who  would  seem,  according  to 
the  Canon  above  cited,  to  have  written  the  Gospel,  under 
the  supervision  of  "Andrew"  and,  the  bishops,  and  "his 
fellow-disciplcs  ; "  —  these  contributions  from  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  apostle  "John"  to  the  work  of  his  namesake, 
having  given  rise  to  the  tradition  of  the  former  i>eing  the 
author.  The  authority  is  thus  very  high,  and  direct  from 
the  first  bauds,  for  the  calling  of  these  disciples  from  the 
Baptist's  flock,  and  not  from  thfir  '^ ships*'  ^s  they  were 
fishing  or  mending  nets,  (the  contradictory  story  as  stated 
by  "Mark,"  in  which  "Matthew"  follows  him).  This 
latter  account  might  easily  arise  from  a  misapprehension 
by  Markos  of  "Peter's"  metaphorical  language  in  preach- 
ing. Shimon  or  "Peter"  would  be  likely  to  say  that 
Christ  "called  us  from  fishing  and  from  mending  of  nets 
and  made  us  fishers  of  men ; "  —  figurative  language 
which  might  easily  have  been  understood  to  convey  the 
statement  of  a  fact.  In  some  such  way,  rather  than  by 
supposing  either  account  fictitious^  I  would  explain  the 
disagreement  between  the  evangelists  on  this  important 
event.  We  have,  for  the  statement  of  the  fourth  Gospel, 
of  the  calling  of  these  apostles  while  under  the  Baptist's 
ministry,  virtually  t/uir  own  authority,  which  must  over- 
balance that  of  the  contradictory  story,  and  receives,  be- 
sides, a  certain  confirmation  from  "Luke"  v.,  —  as  in  that 
place  Shimon  seems  to  be  already  a  disciple  when  Christ 
bids  him,  "Fear  not,  from  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch 
men  ; "  (v.  10,  compare  v.  5,  etc.). 
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A  remarkable  circumstance,  overlooked,  as  to  its  evi- 
dent consequences,  by  all  previous  commentators  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  is  the  expression  by  which  the  relation  of 
Shimon  to  Andreas  is  indicated  in  v.  41,  —  "his  OTon 
brother,"  (toi'  ahtk^v  thv  tSioi-) ;  —  whereas  in  v.  40  he  had 
just  been  called,  simply,  his  "brother."  Now  the  use.  in 
the  second  expression,  of  the  adjective  own^  to  qualify  the 
"brother's"  relation,  indicates  that  one  of  the  two  other 
persons  grouped  with  "Andrew"  and  "Peter"  in  v.  40, 
was.  (as  well  as  Shimon,)  Andreas's  brother^  but  was  ftot, 
(like  Shimon,)  his  cwn  brother  or  child  of  the  same 
parents  ;  —  in  other  words,  was  his  brother-in-iaw  (or, 
possibly,  foster-brother).  This  person  could  not  have 
been  the  Baptist,  as  that  worthy  was  unmarried,  —  was 
the  only  child  of  his  aged  parents  and  could  not  have  had 
a  sister.  The  inference  is  that  Yais/iooa  and  Andreas 
were  hrothcrs'iniaw :  —  that  Andreas  was  married  to  a 
sister  of  the  Master.  This  relation,  and  Andreas's  prompt 
recognition  of  Yaishooa  as  the  Messiah,  —  ("  We  have 
found  the  Messias,"  etc.,  v.  41,)  —  together  with  his  own 
pure  and  gentle  character,  were  motives,  (wanting  in  the 
case  of  Yohannan.)  why  Christ  should  regard  him  with 
special  affection,  and,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  I  believe 
with  Credner,  that  Andreas  and  not  Yohannan.  was  the 
"loved  "  disciple  so  often  mentioned  in  this  Gospel. 

Besides  "Andrew,"  "Simon,"  and  the  unknown,  sup- 
posed to  be  "John,"— "  Philip"  and  "Nathanacl"  are 
mentioned  as  called  on  this  occasion.  "  Nathanael's " 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  apostles,  and  may  be 
an  alias  of  "  Bartholomew,"  ("  the  son  of  Tolomai "  or  of 
"Tholomai,")  who  is  always  paired  with  "Philip."  TTie 
suspicion  with  which  Nazareth  was  regarded  by  the 
orthodox  Jews,  is  apparent  in  "Nathanael's"  question  to 
"Philip,"  "Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Naza- 
reth ? " 

In  the  seemingly  playful  remark  of  Christ  to  Shimon, 
when  Andreas  brings  him  to  him,  "Thou  shalt  be  called 
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a  Rock,"  ("Cephas"^'*  Petros  "^Tn-pa,)  there  is  evident, 
the  pleasure  which  the  Master  took  in  the  simplicity  and 
apparent  rugged  honesty  of  this  man,  whom  he  probably 
knew  of  old.  But  there  is  no  trace,  in  the  remark,  —  thus 
reported  on  the  authority  of  Andreas  himself,  — of  the  pun 
by  which  the  rock-like  Shimon  or  "  Peter"  is  identified,  in 
"Matthew,"  with  that  Rock  on  which  the  church  was  to 
be  built;  —  and  which  Rock,  —  together  with  the  Gate 
which  was  metaphorically  joined  with  it  in  another  ver- 
sion of  this  saying  of  Christ's,  (apparently  from  the  early 
extinct  gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  or  the  *' Apomncmoneu- 
mata,") — was  explained  by  the  earliest  of  the  Fathers, 
Hernias,  to  signify  Christ  himself,  (not  "Peter").  See 
note  on  this  subject  in  preceding  chapter.  The  same 
simple  and  natural  pleasure  in  the  accession  of  a  new 
disciple  of  noble  character,  is  shown  in  Christ's  compli- 
ment to  '* Naihanacl,"  —  when  "Philip"  brings  him  to 
him,  —  "Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile." 
It  may  reasonably  be  concluded  that  "  Nathanacl "  had 
more  reasons  for  his  prompt  adhesion  to  Christ  than  the 
simple  fact  of  the  latter  having  accidentally  seen  him 
"under  the  fig-tree,"  before  Philip  called  him;  in  which 
no  miracle  is  apparent. 

Much  of  the  latter  half  of  this  chapter  seems  authentic, 
—  including  the  facts,  and  the  speeches  even  ;  —  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  "John  the  Baptist,"  which  cannot 
be  deemed  authentic  for  reasons  already  given.  The  last 
verse  is  too  much,  perhaps,  in  the  manner  of  the  Platonists 
who  were  exalting  the  new  divinity  of  the  Lo^os,  —  too 
sc/f-assrrtive^  —  to  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  utterance 
of  Yaishooa,  who  was  ever  more  anxious  to  exalt  his 
"Father"  than  himself. 

The  fourth  Gospel  begins  the  indepCTtdcttt  carter  of  the 
Master  with  the  miracle  at  Cana,  —  near  Nazareth,  bis 
first  home,  —  which  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  others.  It 
is  evident  from  the  third  verse  of  chap.  ii„  that  "the 
mother  of  Jesus  "  and   himself,  were  responsibU  for  the 
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A  remarkable  circumstance,  overlooked,  as  to  its  evi* 
dent  consequences,  by  all  previous  commentators  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  is  the  expression  by  which  the  relation  of 
Shimon  to  Andreas  is  indicated  in  v.  41,  —  "his  ifu*n 
brother,"  (rov  iScX^w  rov  /Stoi-) ;  —  whereas  in  v.  40  he  had 
just  been  called,  simply,  his  "brother."  Now  the  use,  in 
the  second  expression,  of  the  adjective  owu,  to  qualify  the 
"brother's"  relation,  indicates  that  one  of  the  two  i?//u'r 
persons  grouped  with  "Andrew"  and  "Peter"  in  v.  40. 
was,  (as  well  as  Shimon,)  Andreas*s  brother^  but  was  «/>/, 
(like  Shimon,)  his  own  brother  or  child  of  the  same 
parents  ;  —  in  other  words,  was  his  brother-in-law  (or, 
possibly,  foster-brother).  This  person  could  not  have 
been  the  Baptist,  as  that  worthy  was  unmarried,  —  was 
the  only  child  of  his  aged  parents  and  could  not  have  had 
a  sister.  The  inference  is  that  Vaishooa  and  Andreas 
were  brothers-in-law; — that  Andreas  was  married  to  a 
sister  of  the  Master,  This  relation,  and  Andrcas's  prompt 
recognition  of  Yaishooa  as  the  Messiah,  —  ("We  have 
found  the  Messias,"  etc.,  v.  41,)  —  together  with  his  own 
pure  and  gentle  character,  were  motives,  (wanting  in  the 
case  of  Yohannan.)  why  Christ  should  regard  him  with 
special  affection,  and,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  I  believe 
with  Credner,  that  Andreas  and  not  Yohannan,  was  the 
"loved  "  disciple  so  often  mentioned  in  this  Gospel. 

Besides  "Andrew,"  "Simon,"  and  the  unknown,  sup- 
posed to  be  "John,"— "  Philip"  and  "Nathanael"  are 
mentioned  as  called  on  this  occasion.  "  NathanaeVs " 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  apostles,  and  may  be 
an  alias  of  "Bartholomew,"  ("the  son  of  Tolomai "  or  of 
"Tholomai,")  who  is  always  paired  with  "Philip."  The 
suspicion  with  which  Nazareth  was  regarded  by  the 
orthodox  Jews,  is  apparent  in  "Nathanacl's"  question  to 
"Philip,"  "Can  there  any  gotnl  thing  come  out  of  Naza- 
reth ? " 

In  the  seemingly  playful  remark  of  Christ  to  Shimon, 
when  Andreas  brings  him  to  him,  "Thou  shalt  be  called 
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a  Rock,"  ("  Cephas*'^  "  Petros"  =  T«Vpa,)  there  is  evident, 
the  pleasure  which  the  Master  took  in  the  simplicity  and 
apparent  rugged  honesty  of  this  man,  whom  he  probably 
knew  of  old.  But  there  is  no  trace,  in  the  remark,  —  thus 
reported  on  the  authority  of  Andreas  himself,  —  of  the///« 
by  which  tiie  rock-like  Shimon  or  "Peter"  is  identified,  in 
"  Matthew,"  with  that  Rock  on  which  the  church  was  to 
be  built;  —  and  which  Rock,  —  together  with  the  Gate 
which  was  metaphorically  joined  with  it  in  another  ver- 
sion of  this  saying  of  Christ's,  (apparently  from  the  early 
extinct  gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  or  the  "  Apomncmoneu- 
mata,")  —  was  explained  by  the  earliest  of  the  Fathers, 
Hermas,  to  signify  Christ  himself,  (not  "Peter").  See 
note  on  this  subject  in  preceding  chapter.  The  same 
simple  and  natural  pleasure  in  the  accession  of  a  new 
disciple  of  noble  character,  is  shown  in  Christ's  compli- 
ment to  "  Nathanacl,"  —  when  "Philip"  brings  him  to 
him,  —  "Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile." 
It  may  reasonably  be  concluded  that  "Nathanael"  had 
more  reasons  for  his  prompt  adhesion  to  Christ  than  the 
simple  fact  of  the  latter  having  accidentally  seen  him 
"under  the  fig-tree,"  before  Philip  called  him;  in  which 
no  miracle  is  apparent. 

Much  of  the  latter  half  of  this  chapter  seems  authentic, 
—  including  the  facts,  and  the  speeches  even  ;  —  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  "John  the  Baptist,"  which  cannot 
be  deemed  authentic  for  reasons  already  given.  The  last 
verse  is  too  much,  perhaps,  in  the  manner  of  the  Platonists 
who  were  exalting  the  new  divinity  of  the  Logos,  —  too 
self-assertive,  —  to  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  utterance 
of  Vaishooa«  who  was  ever  more  anxious  to  exalt  his 
"Father"  than  himself. 

The  fourth  Gospel  begins  the  independent  career  of  the 
Master  with  the  miracle  at  Cana,  —  near  Nazareth,  his 
first  home, — which  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  others.  It 
is  evident  from  the  third  verse  of  chap,  ii.,  that  "the 
mother  of  Jesus"  and  himself,  were  rcsponsibU  for  the 
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furnishinj;  of   the   wine   to   this   marriage   feast  ;  —  this 
seems  to  indicate  a  professional  employment.     The  rough 
and  undutiful  reply,  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  Yaishooa 
to  his  mother,  —  ("  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee?" 
V.  4,)  —  when  she  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
wine  was  ouU  —  is  not  in  keeping  with  his  character,  still 
less  with  the  alleged  "high  favor"  of  God  toward   this 
woman  ;  the  rudeness  of  the  wording,  however,  is,  doubt- 
less, fictitious.     Such  a  brutal  reply  to  a  woman  and   a 
mother  was  probably  thought  fine  and  noble,  and  becom- 
ing to  a  Godlike  hero,  in  that  part  of  the  liast  and  in  that 
age,  —  in  which  the  sex  was  despised  and  trodden  upun  as 
we  know,  —  or  it  would  not  have  been  put  into  Yaishooa'a 
mouth; — it  was,  however,  in  reality  neither  Godlike   nor 
manly.     The  whole  story,  indeed,  is  somewhat  doubtful 
from  the  fact,  that,  —  though  occupying  the  important  posi- 
tion of  the  first  miracle  alleged  to  have  been  wrought  by 
Christ,  —  (the  "beginning  of  miracles,"  v.  11,)  —  it  is  not 
noticed  by  any  other  Gospel ;  —  and  is  only  mieresting  as 
showing  that,  at  this  period,  the  trade  of  Christ's  mother, 
and  his  own,  was,  probably,  that  of  vintners  or  victuallers. 
Some   feat  of   prompt   supply,  by  methods   not  obvious, 
perhaps    originated    this   wonderful    story.      The    mother 
appears  in  full  command  of  **  the  servants"  in  v.  5.* 

We  left  the  Gospel  of  "  Luke "  on  account  of  the  im- 
portant event  of  the  calling  of  the  disciples  being  nar- 
rated by  "John"  in  quite  a  different  manner  from  the 
synoptics,  but  which,  being  noted  as  it  would  seem  from 
the  instructions  of  two  of  those  very  disciples  who  were 
then  called,  was  therefore,  probably,  the  more  correct.    VVe 

'  This  marriage  is  said  by  the  fourth  Gospel.  (H.  i.)  to  have  occtured  on  the  "  thifd 
day''  alter  Die  lour  days  or  thereabout  kpcnt  by  Vauhooa  near  nethaborz;  at  the  end 
of  whicli  jHTJod  he  started  for  Cana,  (i.  ^3) ,  —  about  a  three  days'  march  Irum  Betha^ 
bara.  AUcr  the  marna^c,  be  vith  "  hi»  motUrr  and  liis  biottircn  "  and  the  dbaple&, 
go  to  Capernaum,  where  they  remain  till  he  goes  tu  JcruMlem  for  the  pasaovw, —  mi 
account  qitile  trrcconolable  with  the  story  In  the  nlhtfi  tio.  pels  cl  the  Iiirty  day»' 
Icmptalion  ;«  /A/i  wry  tufenm.  Xor  is  the  query,  "Woman,  what  have  I  to  dowilh 
thee?"  a  whit  more  reconcilable  with  ttie  dnj^iiu  thai  Clirul  owed  btt  very  existence 
on  earth  lu  this  woman  and  llw  "  Holy  tihukt." 
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now  return  to  '*  Luke "  and  to  "  Mark/'  as  model  narra- 
tives. A  tolerably  consecutive  account  of  Christ's  move- 
ments can  be  made  out  from  a  comparison  of  the  synoptic 
Gospels,  which  to  a  certain  extent  agree,  (as  the  name  im- 
plies,) as  to  the  main  outlines  of  his  story,  with  one 
another;  —  while  the  fourth  Gospel  is,  on  the  contrary, 
almost  constantly  at  variance  with  the  other  three. 

Beside  the  peculiar  "Petrine'*  texts  which  seem  to 
indicate  a  later  period  for  "Matthew"  than  for  "Mark" 
and  *'  Luke,"  there  are,  in  "  Matthew,"  certain  softenings 
of  expressions  which  in  "Mark"  militate  against  the 
dogmas  finally  adopted  by  the  church,  and  which  modi- 
fications are  likewise  indicative  of  later  date.  The  author 
of  "Matthew,"  (whoever  he  really  may  have  been,)  evi- 
dently drew  largely  upon  the  Adyia  of  his  namesake  Matta- 
thiah,  for  sayings  of  Yaishooa ;  —  these  sayings,  in  this 
Gospel,  accordingly  have  the  air  of  genuineness,  though 
their  true  original  order  and  consccutivcncss  have  not 
been  preserved  in  the  "Sermon  on  the  Mount ;"-:- wit- 
ness the  extract  from  Clemens  Romanus  already  given. — 
("Be  pitiful  that  ye  may  be  pitied,"  etc.,)  —  in  which  the 
true  consecutive  order  seems  to  be  preserved.  For  his 
narrative,  "Matthew,"  (as  well  as  "Luke"  and  "Mark,") 
was  probably  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  anecdotes  of 
Markos ;  not  unfrcquently  however,  he  seems  to  copy 
directly  the  then  existing  narratives  of  "  Mark  "  and 
"Luke."  Of  the  two  latter,  "Luke"  is  probably  the 
earlier,  not  only  for  the  reason  heretofore  given,  that  his 
preamble  docs  not  indicate  a  knowledge  of  any  complete 
or  authoritative  narrative  already  existing,  but  because  his 
history  is  on  the  whole  less  systematic  than  Mark's;  — 
while  setting  out  with  a  considerable  display  of  accuracy 
as  to  the  date  and  circumstances  of  the  beginning  of 
"John's"  preaching,  and  at  first  apparently  preserving 
the  true  order  of  events  in  the  life  of  Christ  better  than 
the  others,  —  it  docs  not  continue  to  keep  the  promise 
thus  held  out, — soon   becomes  vague  and   unconnected, 
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and  at  last  little  more  than  a  tissue  of  the  parables  of 
Christ,  —  which  this  writer,  with  his  poetical  turn,  seems 
to  have  been  specially  fond  of  and  to  have  collected  with 
care.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  compiler  of  the  anec- 
dotes of  Markos  into  the  Gospel  called  that  "of  Mark/* 
seems  to  have  been  stimulated  by  the  appearance  of 
"Luke  "and  ^*  ]<^)\xi^*  \o  correct  t/uir  dt-fects,  d^nd  to  have 
written  with  the  view  of  giving  a  more  consecutwe  story; 

—  on  both  o{  these  it  is,  accordingly,  a  great  improvement  . 
as  regards  consecutiveness,  being  in  fact,  of  all  the  Gos- 
pels, the  most  like  true  history. 

The  first  event  in  Yaishooa's  career,  after  his  leaving 
the  Baptist  at  Bethabara,  was,  —  according  to  •'John,"  — 
the  marriage  at  Cana,  —  according  to  the  synoptics.  —  the 
temptation  ;  —  two  accounts,  which  are  contradictory  and 
irreconcilable.  While  \^\^  details  of  the  former  event, — 
the  marriage,  —  are  doubtless  mostly  untrue,  the  general 
fact  that  Vaishooa  left  Bethabara  with  the  immediate 
object  of  attending  a  marriage  at  Cana,  to  which  he  had 
been  invited,  seems  probable.  There  is  much  simplicity 
and  naturalness  about  such  an  act  on  his  part,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  detail,  that  his  mother  was  in 
charge  of  the  ser\'ants  and  intrusted  with  providing  the 
wine.  That  Yaishooa's  assistance  to  her,  in  this  duty,  was 
of  the  miraculous  nature  stated,  may  safely  be  set  down 
as  the  exaggeration  growing  from  the  marvel-loving  nature 
of  the  Jew  of  this  period,  —  and  of  all  previous  periods. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  contradictory  story  of  the  synoptics, 

—  the  Temptation,  —  is  manifestly  absurd;  and,  —  as  bor- 
rowed from  Hindu  sources,  —  deserves  no  further  notice. 
It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  fact,  —  simply,  —  that 
after  his  baptism,  Yaishooa  set  out  in  company  with  at 
least  five  disciples  for  Cana,  which  he  reached  in  three 
days'  journey,  and  where  he  attended  a  marriage-feasts  to 
which  his  mother  had  undertaken  to  furnish  wine.  For 
the  next  steps  of  his  progress  we  must  refer  to  the  synop- 
tics,—  as,  —  after  mentioning,  as  //^rj' do,  his  arrival  at  his 
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new  home  in  Capernaum,  —  "John"  passes  over  without 
the  slightest  notice  all  the  important  events  of  his  early 
teaching  in  Galilee,  until  his  famous  aggressive  appearance 
at  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  ! ' 

After  the  marvellous  "temptation,"  "Luke"  simply 
says,  (iv.  14,)  "And  Jesus  returned  in  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  into  Galilee:"  (16)  "And  he  came  to  Nazareth, 
where  he  had  been  brought  up:"  and, — after  the  un- 
toward result  of  his  preaching  in  the  synagogue  of  Naza- 
reth, which  none  of  the  other  Gospels  mention,  —  that  he 
"went  his  way,  and  came  down  to  Capernaum,  a  city  of 
Galilee."  "Mark"  more  definitely  says,  "Now,  —  after 
that  jfo/if!  zi/as  put  in  prison^  Jesus  came  into  Galilee," 
etc. ;  {i.  14) ;  he  however  omits  the  visit  to  Nazareth  and 
takes  him  directly  to  Capernaum.  "Matthew,"  who  had 
the  advantage  of  both  the  previous  accounts,  very  neatly 
unites  them  as  follows  : —  "  Now  when  Jesus  had  heard  that 
John  loas  cast  into  prison  ^  he  departed  into  Galilee;  and 
Uaviug  Nazareth,  he  came  and  dwelt  in  Capernaum  ; "  (iv. 


'  a.  The  ctimmiinication  of  thdr  recuDeclions  by  the  aged  apostles  to  the  Presby- 
ter John  and  his  Ephe»ian  conimtUee  of  disciples  and  bi&hops,  must  have  been  %'try 
irregular  and  fngmentary,  else  why  this  enortnous  gap?  Andreas  and  Vuhannan 
were  present  at  the  inArriage-feast  of  Cana,  and  the  alleged  rotitjh  speech  ol  Christ  lo 
his  mother  probably  may  have  been  tmnsmitted  through  Vohannan.  —  »hapcd,  in 
passing  through  his  mind,  by  the  lattcr's  own  rough  character.  The  assittance  of 
the  apostles  (o  the  com|»>sition  of  this  («nspe]  roust  also  have  been  very  short,  from 
their  extreme  age  ;  —  and,  —  even  though  the  notes  may  have  been  taken  while  they 
were  sliJI  alive, —  the  actual  framing  of  the  work  and  its  reduction  to  orriling  could 
not  haVe  taken  place  till  long  after  their  deaths,  and  when  the  I'rcsbyter  himself  was 
of  ver>'  advanced  age. 

/.  The  Oi»pcl«  Rive  us  no  reason  lo  infer  more  than  one  year  of  pubJIc  scrricc 
and  one  tiiumpha!  entry  Into  the  temple.  After  the  aggressive  entry  into  the  temple, 
and  alter  preaihinii  and  bapliting  in  Judxa.  "  John  "  makes  Christ  go  back  to  Galilee 
and  nerform  the  miracle  of  feeding  "  five  ihansand."  The  synoptics  make  thli  mira- 
cle pan  of  hi!.  ron»ecutive  Galilean  work.  —  b«/nre  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  tern* 
pie.  Modem  divines  get  over  the  discrepancy  by  supposing  two  aggressive  entries 
mto  the  temple  and  rut*  expulsions  of  the  dealers.  This  hnwerer  it  purely  gratui- 
tous and  unsuppurtcd,  as  none  of  the  Compels  mention  more  than  one  such  entry.  It 
is  incredible  that  if  two  such  entries  and  forcible  expulsions  took  place,  no  Gospel 
should  mention  but  one  Ruch  a  striking  acL  It  was  an  act  Impossible  to  accompluh 
under  any  other  circumstances  than  that  of  a  virtual  iai'ing  /■oistision  of  the  temple, 
at  the  head  of  «uch  a  multitude  u  the  synoptics  reju-esent  to  have  accompanied 
Christ's  UiumpUal  coir)-. 
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12,  13).  Though  he  speaks  of  his  "leaving"  the  place 
of  his  birth  and  of  his  life  up  to  the  mature  age  of  thirty, 
he  does  not  give  the  reason  for  his  doing  so  which  '•  Luke" 
so  fully  details,  —  the  bitter  quarrel  between  Christ  and 
his  early  friends  and  neighbors,  who,  it  appears,  wished  to 
throw  him  headlong  over  the  precipice  on  which  the  town 
was  built.  *' Matthew  "  prefers  giving  the  fulfilment  of  a 
*' prophecy  **  as  Christ's  reason  for  removing  with  his 
family  to  Capernaum,  "  Luke's"  account,  however,  seems 
every  way  more  probable.  From  Cana  it  was  matter  of 
course  that  he  should  go  home  to  Nazareth,  a  few  miles 
only  distant,  (though  he  perhaps  made  a  short  detour  to 
Capernaum).  That  he  should  begin-the  exposition  of  his 
message  there,  among  early  friends,  was  equally  matter 
of  course.  Though  his  preaching  was  at  first  well  received, 
— when  the  new  prophet,  with  his  usual  contempt  for  Jew- 
ish prejudices,  began  to  hint  that  he,  as  well  as  Elijah  and 
Elisha,  would  probably  be  sent  to  the  Gentiles  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  Jews,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  his  hearers* 
pride  and  indignation  as  God's  peculiar  people  should  be 
aroused,  nor  that  they  should  treat  him  with  violence.  All 
this  was  excellent  reason  for  his  removal  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  new  converts,  one  of  whom,  Andreas,  (as  has 
been  shown,)  was  probably  a  family  connection. 

"John"  positively  contradicts  the  statement  of  the 
synoptics  that  "Jesus"  returned  to  Galilee  when  he  "had 
heard  that  John  was  cast  into  prison,"  or  "after  that  John 
was  put  in  prison,"  for  he  says,  even  after  Christ's  famous 
visit  to  the  temple  at  passover-time,  "John  xvas  not  yet 
cast  into  prison^*  (iii.  24).  But  the  whole  incident  at  the 
end  of  "John's"  chap.  iii.  is  evidently  fictitious,  and  intro- 
duced for  a  purpose  ^  that  of  adding  the  Baptist's  testimony 
to  the  neoplatonic  view  of  Christ  as  a  second  God;  —  a 
testimony  impossible  in  the  face  of  the  fact  of  "John's" 
K'^G^vc^  from  prison,  ("Luke"  vii.  18,  etc.,  Matt.  xi.  3, 
etc.,)  whether  Yaishooa  were  the  Messiah  \^r  no.  The 
synoptic   statement  is  therefore  to  be  preferred,  —  that 
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Yaishooa  heard  of  "John's  "  imprisonment  before  he  him- 
self reInove^i  to  Capernaum  ;  and  this  news  may  probably 
have  hastened  his  removal  thither. 

As  the  baptist's  giving  the  emphatic  confirmation  of 
Christ's  Messiahship  and  Divinity  which  the  Gospel  of 
"John  "  narrates  in  this  i>lace,  —  while  still  at  liberty  and 
baptizing  in  the  same  Jiid^an  region  in  which  Christ  him- 
self was  laboring,  —  is  irreconcilable  with  his  anNious 
message  from  prison  ("Art  thou  he  that  should  come?" 
etc.) ;  so  also,  the  phrase,  '*  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God 
which  takeih  away  the  sin  of  the  ivorld"  said  by  the 
fourth  Gospel,  (i.  29,)  to  have  been  applied  by  the  Baptist 
to  Christ,  is  incompatible  with  the  conception  which  the 
former  must  have  entertained  of  the  Messiah  as  a  success- 
ful monarch.  The  brilliant  author  of  "  Eccc  Homo,"  who 
prefers  to  consider  all  speeches  and  incidents  in  the  Gos- 
pels as  authentic,  explains  this  phrase  as  a  mere  deserip' 
tion  of  the  lamb-like  character  of  Christ.  But  the  clause, 
"which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  evidently  re- 
fers by  comparison,  either  to  the  scape-goat,  which  "took 
away"  sin,  or  to  the  lambs  offered  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  as 
sin-offerings,  and  could  only  have  been  applied  to  the 
Christ  after  hts  disciples  fully  understood  that  his  life 
was  to  be,  and  had  been,  offered  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sin  of 
mankind,  —  and  this  they  did  not  understand  till  the  very 
night  of  his  seizure.  All  these  speeches  by  "John"  in 
confirmation  of  Christ's  Godhood  and  Messiahship  are 
therefore  of  later  invention.  The  simple  phrase.  "  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God,"  may,  indeed,  have  been  applied  by  him 
to  the  younger  prophet  in  affectionate  admiration  of  the 
latter's  holy  gentleness ;  it  is  in  this  simple  form  that  it 
actually  occurs  in  the  second  repetition,  without  reference 
to  expiatory  sacrifices  ;  this  reference,  therefore,  was  proba- 
bly afterwards  added. 

Yohannan,  the  "Baptist,"  had,  therefore,  already  been 
cast  into  prison  when  Yaishooa  removed  his  family  from 
Nazareth  to  Capernaum,     The  reason  that  the  anecdote 
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of  the  ill-reception  of  Vaishooa's  preaching,  and  the  at- 
tempted violence  to  him,  at  his  native  place,  Nazareth,  — 
preserved  by  "  Luke  "  from  the  notes  of  Markos  or  from 
tradition. —  has  not  been  repeated  by  the  other  evan- 
gelists, is,  probably,  that  they  felt  the  circumstance  not 
to  be  a  creditable  one.  That  those  who  had  known  the 
young  prophet  from  infancy  should  disbelieve  in  him 
and  his  claims  was  felt  to  be  somewhat  damaging  to  the 
strength  of  his  position,  and  not  fully  or  satisfactorily  to 
be  explained  by  the  proverb,  "A  prophet  is  not  without 
honor  save  in  his  own  country."  "Mark"  tells  us,  can- 
didly, {iii.  21,)  that  "his  friends"  tried  to  apprehend  him 
as  a  madman;  and  these  "friends"  would  appear  from 
V.  31  to  have  been,  among  others,  his  own  mother  and 
brothers;  that  very  mother,  upon  whom,  according  to 
"Matthew"  and  "Luke,"  he  had  been  miraculously  be- 
gotten by  the  "  Holy  Ghost  "  !  •'  Mark  "  also  very  candidly 
admits  that  in  "  his  own  country  "  he  ** could  do  no  mighty 
workt' '  (vi,  1-5);  an  expression  which  "  Matthew  "  judi- 
ciously softens  into  "  he  did  not  many  mighty  works  there, 
because  of  their  unbelief."  Belief  seems  to  have  been, 
not  merely  a  merit,  to  be  rewarded  by  the  performance 
of  the  miracle,  but,  (as  in  the  Cvise  of  all  modern  miracles 
of  the  Church,  etc.,)  a  condition  of  mind  that  was  abso- 
lutely essential  and  pre-rcquisitc  for  the  miracle's  success. 
Warned,  perhaps,  by  the  failure  of  his  supposed  miracle- 
working  power  in  "  his  own  counU'y."  Christ  frequently 
seems  to  hesitate  to  exercise  it ;  almost  invariably  demands 
of  those  who  solicit  its  use  in  their  favor,  whether  they 
believe  on  him,  {"  Bclicvest  thou  that  /  am  able  to  do 
this?"  a  question  in  which  there  was  traceable,  perhaps, 
a  certain  wistful  doubt  of  his  own  power,)  and  always,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  career,  uses  every  means  at  his 
command  to  keep  the  supposed  miracles  secret.  The  mys- 
tery in  which  he  sought  to  wrap  them  has  received  many, 

■  This  writer  expreftil>  pUces  the  healing  of  the  uck  on  a  k«v*er  pUnc  than  the 

other  "  mighty  "  worlu. 
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but  no  satisfactory,  explanations.  The  true  cause  of  this 
mystery  and  reticence,  (if  we  consider  them  truthfully 
reported,)  seems  to  be,  that  he  himself,  —  knowing,  as  he 
iid,  the  vasi  injiuencc  of  credulity^  —  did  not,  at  the  outset, 
fully  credit  his  own  power  to  alter  the  course  of  nature. 

The  effect  of  his  extremely  original  and  startling  preach- 
ing appears  to  have  been  thoroughly  unsuccessful  at  his 
home;  exciting  indignation  and  fury  among  the  haughty 
and  self-righteous  Jews  generally,  and  the  strongest  doubts 
of  his  sanity  among  those  who  had  the  best  reasons  to 
know  and  to  love  him,  —  his  mother,  —  and  his  brothers, 
who,  we  are  told,  *'did  not  believe  on  him  ;**'  —  (his  family 
afterward  however^  became  his  converts  as  has  been 
observed).  These  results  are  certainly,  (as  they  were 
felt  to  be  by  "Matthew,"  etc.,)  not  creditable:  —  they 
are,  indeed,  a  strong  argument  against  the  reality  of 
the  miraculous  phenomena  said  to  have  been  produced 
by  Christ.  Kor  had  such  phenomena  accompanied  and 
confirmed  his  teaching  where  he  was  so  well  known  and 
loved,  —  that  teaching,  —  strange  and  startling  as  it  was, 
—  would  scarcely  have  been  so  contumeliously  rejected. 
From  "Mark's"  simple-hearted  admission  it  is  fair  to 
infer  that  he  had  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  work  miracles 
there  ; —  "  he  could  there  do  no  mighty  work,  save  that  he 
laid  his  hands  on  a  few  sick  folk  and  healed  them."  With 
the  exercise  of  his  natural  gift  of  healing  by  manipulation, 
and  with  his  simple  medical  skill,  his  friends  and  neighbors 
were  familiar,  and  these  were  no  miracles  to  them. 

While  many  of  the  feats  of  healing  by  Christ,  recorded 
in  the  Gospels,  show  some  sort  of  manipulation  and  even 
the  use  of  outward  applications,  ("oil"  is  mentioned  by 
"  Mark,")  and  are  such  as  might  be  accomplished  by  medi- 
cal skill,  others  of  course  are  of  a  character  beyond  human 
skill  to  accomplish  if  the  accounts  be  accepted  as  reliable. 
But  when  we  remember  man's  love  of  the  marvellous, 
the  irresistible  Eastern  propensity  to  hyperbole  and  exag- 
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geration,  the  special  motives  for  exaggeration  !n  the  case 
of  the  alleged  performances  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  natu- 
ral growtli  of  stories  which  would  inevitably  have  effect  in 
a  period  of  over  a  century,  —  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
more  miraculous  cures  would  grow  or  he  purposely  wrought 
up  from  a  few  not  extraordinary  feats  of  a  simple  medical 
skill  aided  by  an  immense  personal  influence  or  magnetism. 
The  fascinating  originality  of  the  teacher,  and  his  obvious 
unmeasured  love  and  devotion  to  the  good  of  his  fel- 
low-beings, added  to  his  apparently  well-founded  claim 
to  be  the  iong-looked-for  Messiah,  increased  enormously 
the  resuks  of  that  physical  sympathetic  power  which 
he  possessed  in  common  with  many  natural  or  born 
healers.' 

Of  the  Christ's  own  absolute  honesty  of  character  and  • 
purpose  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  He  appears 
to  have  hesitated  long  before  he  nerved  himself,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  thirty,  and  under  the  stimulating  influence  of 
Yohannan  the  "Baptist,"  for  the  commencement  of  his 
great  and  terrible  task.  The  prediction  of  his  future 
greatness  by  the  travelling  priests,  monks  or  yogis  from 
"the  East,"  had  apparently  been  forgotten  (or  discredited 


'  The  poawssion  of  the  power  of  healing  by  touch  Ha*  been  ^tttributed  to  many 
monnrch»  and  ^rcAl  men,  and  euro  by  nuntpuUlion  arc  common  at  thii  day. 

The  imprub.-ibility.  (in  particular,)  of  the  »torits  of  the  raising  o(  Lazarus  and 
others /ruMt  the  deaJ,  ii  e\'ident,  (aside  from  their  TioUtion  of  natural  law,)  by 
the  fact  that  th4Se  greattst  of  miracles  are,  each  of  them,  mentioned  in  anij  atu 
out  of  four  hintoncb.  a»  well  as  Irom  other  conMden lions  which  will  appear  in  the 
proper  place.  The  miraculous  cure  of  the  Syro-Fhtcnician  wonun*9  daughter,  ai 
tuld  in  the  earliest  Gotpcl,  that  "according  to  the  fiebrewt,"  wa»  no  ratracle  at  all. 
—  (as  will  hereafter  appear.)  — but  an  ordinary  recovery  from  »)cknc&k;  this  too, 
may  have  easily  been  the  case  in  nther  stories  of  the  kind. 

The  mofE  extraordinary  the  "  miracle/' —  (and  the  restoring  the  dead  to  life  is 
of  course  the  most  extraordinary  of  miracles,)  —  the  greater  right  we  have  to  cipect 
that  all  the  histories  would  mention  it.  No  other  or  lesser  display  of  power  would 
excite  any  thing  like  the  prodigious  sensation,  or  give  rise  to  any  thing  like  the  wide- 
spread ictat  and  natoriely  that  a  re^turing  of  a  dead  man  to  life  would  do.  Imagine 
a  dead  man,  well  known  in  life,  and  well  knnwn  to  have  died  and  been  buried  sct-erai 
days,—  to  be  now  re»tored  to  life  in  any  hamlet  in  any  country  in  the  world.  Could 
it  be  kept  secret  ?  Is  it  possible  that  such  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the 
great  Teacher,  t/  not  jictitious.  should  Hitf  have  been  repeated  by  aU  the  histories  of 
his  life  f     1  bcJicvc  that  all  unprejudiced  judges  would  promptly  reply  in  the  negative. 
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and  ignored)  by  his  simple  kinsfolk  in  this  long  period 
during  which  he  had  remained  inactive  and  made  no  sign, 
and  of  which  the  only  account  given  by  the  Gospels, — 
(except  the  fabulous  one  of  his  teaching  as  a  child  among 
the  doctors  in  the  temple,  obviously  borrowed  from  the 
Gautama  stories,)  —  is,  that  he  was  a  dutiful  son  to  his 
parents.  But  not  so  with  himself ;  — in  those  long  ram- 
bles in  the  solitary  desert  and  mountain  fastnesses  about 
his  home  which  the  Gospels  show  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking,  he  had  evidently  brooded  most  profoundly  on  his 
mission,  and  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  general  line  of 
his  future  teaching.  When  that  mission  actually  began. 
the  benevolent  exercise  of  his  healing  gifts,  —  which  "he 
had  probably,  in  common  with  the  Esscnic  missionaries, 
devoted  for  years  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor  around  him,' 
without  their  results  being  esteemed  miraculous  by  his 
friends  and  neighbors,  —  suddenly  took  a  wider  range  and 
vastly  increased  efficiency.  The  ready  belief  and  expect- 
ance of  miracles  at  this  period  is  shown  by  the  miracle  of 
the  pool  of  Bethesda,  ("John"  v,,)  where  the  periodical 
ebullition  of  carbonic  or  sulphureous  vapor  in  this  pool 
was,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  believed  to  be  caused  by 
the  descent  of  an  "angel  "  into  the  water  for  the  purpose 
of  healing  the  invalid  bathers.  A  man  setting  up  the 
claims  of  a  prophet  was  expected  to  substantiate  them  by 
showing  "signs,"  i.e.  miracles.  Furthermore,  since  the 
time  of  Cyrus  the  persuasion  had  been  growing  that  the 
Messiah  should  be  a  miraculous  being,  a  "Son  of  God,"  — 
i.e.  demigod  or  incarnate  divinity.  All  these  causes  pro- 
duced a  ready  and  wide-spread  belief  in  the  power  of  the 
new  Teacher  to  work  miracles.  His  cures  were  attributed 
to  divine  "virtue"  or  "life"  residing  in  his  body,  and 
flowing,  by  touch,  into  the  healed.'    In  the  absence  of  true 

>  His  farly  application  lo  himscW  of  the  prnvctb,  "  Physician,  heal  thyself," 
shows  thai  at  tlie  very  beginning  of  his  missiun  he  was  already  a  recognized  physi- 
cbui  or  hcsUcr. 

'  The  pouoBiofi  of  A  communicable  vitality  by  certain  **  utunl  hcalcn  "  b  not 
mam  cotaidered  uunculuuA, 
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medical  knowledge,  charms  and  incantations,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  priest's  cure  of  leprosy,  (Lev.  xiii.,  xiv.,)  had 
long  been  resorted  to  by  the  Jews  with  implicit  faith  in 
their  healing  efficacy;  and  this  very  faith,  through  the 
mysterious  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  constantly 
wrought  cures  which  were  deemed  miraculous.  This  easy 
faith  in  miracle  usually  attached  to  the  cures  of  Yaishooa. 
The  latter,  with  his  undoubting  belief  in  his  own  office 
and  mission  as  the  Messiah,  of  course  supposed  himself 
endowed  with  miraculous  power, — yet  the  failure  of  his 
efforts  to  "do  miracles  "  in  his  native  neighborhood,  seems 
to  have  affected  him  with  deep  lliscouragement,  and  given 
rise  to  embittered  feeling  against  the  villages  of  that 
region,  to  whose  want  of  faith  he  attributed  his  failure. 
From  his  point  of  view  this  want  of  faith  seemed  a  damna- 
ble sin,  and  he  accordingly  denounced  upon  the  rustic 
towns  of  his  natal  region  future  punishments  and  destruc- 
tion like  those  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
(Matt.  xi.  20.  etc.).  This  disproportionate  wrath  and 
denunciation  can  only  be  considered  a  weakness  on  the 
part  of  the  great  Teacher,  —  natural  and  human,  and  such 
as  one  who  truly  appreciates  and  reverences  his  lofty 
character  will  turn  from  with  a  sigh,  as  from  one  of  the 
blemishes  common  to  all  great  men.  Yet  notwithstand- 
ing this  attribution  on  his  part,  of  failure  in  miracles  to 
the  wicked  scepticism  of  the  people,  his  neighbors, — his 
great  common-sense  seems  at  times  to  have  suggested 
doubts  to  his  mind  of  the  reality  of  those  miraculous 
powers,  or  at  least  of  those  actual  miracles,  so  evidently 
dependent  on  the  belief  of  those  to  be  benefited,  —  and 
hence  his  apparent  hesitation  and  reluctance  in  exercis- 
ing them,  and  the  seeming  inconsistency  of  his  anxious 
efforts  to  insure  secrecy  on  the  part  of  his  beneficiaries, 
in  regard  to  the  cures  wrought  upon  them ;  cures  which 
of  course  would  so  greatly  tend,  when  made  known,  to 
promote  the  spread  of  the  "kingdom  of  God."  This 
secrecy  and   reticence   becomes   mcst  strongly  apparent 
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after  his  failure  to  convince  the  people  of  Nazareth,  etc., 
of  the  truth  of  his  supernatural  claims.' 

Nevertheless,  as  the  Gospels  so  often  mention,  "the 
rumor  of  him  '*  spread  with  great  rapidity  among  the  poor 
and  afflicted  of  regions  at  a  distance  from  his  native  town, 
and  they  flocked  together  to  benefit  by  the  miraculous 
power  of  this  prophet  of  the  poor.  "At  even  "  and  after 
"sunset,"  ("Mark"  i.  32,  "Luke"  iv.  40,)  he  laid  his 
hands  upon  and  healed  the  sick,  and  "cast  out  devils." 
or  benefited  by  his  extraordinary  personal  influence  the 
lunatic  patients.  Yet  that  the  delusion  of  these  latter 
patients  frequently  returned  upon  them,  is  plain  from  his 
own  language,  {Matt.  xii.  43,  etc.,)  where  he  distinctly 
states  that  "when  the  unclean  spirit  is  gone  out  of  a 
man,"  after  a  period  of  wandering  he  comes  back  in  addi- 
tionaJ  force,  and  "  the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than 
the  first." 

In  all  this  real,  though  sometimes  only  temporary, 
benefit  to  the  sick,  and  in  the  exaggerated  accounts  of 
these  cures,  may  be  traced  the  immense  effect  of  popular 
rumor  and  the  contagion  of  gregarious  belief.  We  find 
\*ery  often,  as  in  "Mark"  i.  35,  vi.  46,  etc.,  that  Yaishooa, 
from  the  instinctive  delicacy  of  an  absorbed  and  intensely 
original  mind,  which  felt  the  gross  misappreciation  of  the 
crowd,  rose  up  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning  and 
withdrew  himself  from  them  into  the  desert  solitudes 
which  he  knew  so  well,  there  to  refresh  himself  with  a 
temporary  return  to  his  old  happy  life  of  meditation  and 
prayerful  communion  with  God.  The  mixed  multitude 
which  had  come  together  for  the  benefit  of  his  supposed 
miraculous  power,  found  the  teacher  had  mysteriously 
disappeared.     The   awe  of  expectation,  the  love  of  talk 


'  I  am  here  consjdcrins  thw  secrecy  of  hb  u  truthfuUy  rtforted.  Il  U  lafc  how- 
ever to  assert  in  gentrat  of  all  so-called  "  miracles,"  or  mam/tans  cures,  in  which 
the  injunction  of  silence  K  taiii  to  have  been  lalil  by  Chh^l  upon  the  healed,  tlut 
Uiey  are  open  to  ver\'  just  sitspidnn  of  being  fictitious.  Sucli  an  alleged  cuniniaDd 
would  10  coDveniently  explain /M^/y4  ignoraHit  ol  the  osct  lo  the  coniniunity. 
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and  of  the  marvellous,  in  such  an  unoccupied  crowd, 
would  breed  rapid  augmentation  of  the  reports  of  miracles 
alleged  to  have  been  wrought  by  him.  After  a  day  or 
two  he  is  heard  from  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake.  His 
miraculous  passage  across  the  water  is,  of  course,  instanta- 
neously added  to  the  manifold  buzzing  rumors. 

In  these  frequent  withdrawals  and  mysterious  disap- 
pearances Yaishooa  was  doubtless  actuated  not  merely  by 
the  desire  for  privacy  above  alluded  to,  but  by  policy ; 
such  prudent  reserve  of  self  always  tending  to  promote 
the  authority  of  a  teacher,  especially  of  one  with  super- 
natural claims.  Omne  igiioimn  pro  mirifico  habttur.  This 
mystery  and  reticence  of  his  was  politic  and  wise,  consid- 
ering the  material  he  had  to  work  upon  to  form  the  "king- 
dom of  God,"  and  not  properly  to  be  considered  disin- 
genuous. 

On  the  contrary,  the  most  glorious  spectacle  of  human 
nobleness  ever  presented,  is  that  of  this  young  man.  de- 
liberately and  with  his  eyes  open,  renouncing  the  charms 
of  life,  and  setting  out  on  a  career  which,  he  saw,  might 
probably  bring  him  to  an  early  and  a  dishonored  grave,  with 
no  other  object  than  that  of  bringing  about  happiness,  in 
this  and  the  next  life,  for  all  his  beloved  brethren,  the 
human  race  at  large,  of  all  lands  and  kin,  through  obedi- 
ence to  the  law,  and  the  love  and  acknowledged  supremacy, 
of  his  and  their  Father,  God.  True,  he  felt  himself  in  a 
special  manner  God's  Son,  both  through  His  indwelling, 
and  as  being  the  "  Messiah  "  of  prophecy,  and  believed  the 
prophets  who  told  that  this  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah,  should 
reigii  in  Jerusalem  as  King.  He  vcr)'  early  foresaw,  how- 
ever, that  this  reign,  as  an  earthly  one,  would  be  of  ex- 
ceedingly short  duration,  and  would  be  exchanged  for  the 
thorny  crown  and  the  criminal's  cross.  Yet  he  expected 
in  compensation,  as  the  prophets  also,  he  believed,  dimly 
indicated,  that  he  would  be  resuscitated  and  come  again 
as  King  and  Judge  in  the  clouds,  beginning  thus  that  eter- 
nal reign  of  which   prophecy  spoke  :  this  glorious  finale 
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however,  —  being  a  "  heavenly  "  one,  and  coming  after  the 
bitterness  of  death,  —  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  lofty  if 
not  altogether  an  unselfish  aim.  But  when  his  character  is 
well  studied,  his  passion  of  love  for  man  as  man^  for  man 
at  his  poorest  and  in  his  lowest  estate  especially,  must  be 
regarded  as  his  prime  motive.'  It  was  mans  happiness 
he  sought;  —  his  own,  only  through  that  and  obedience 
to  his  beloved  Father.  In  these  objects  and  his  geneml 
conception  of  his  mission  he  strikingly  resembles  Gau- 
tama, with  however  the  very  important  difference  of  the 
vivid  and  powerful  personality  assigned  to  God  in  his 
scheme,  a  feature  entirely  wanting  in  Gautama's,  unless 
we  adopt  the  view  that  Law  stood  to  the  latter  in  the 
place,  and  fulfilled  the  functions,  of  God. 

Yaishooa's  most  profound  view,  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion between  God  as  Father  and  man  as  son,  is  that  which 
embraced,  as  has  been  observed,  the  final  re-union  between 
the  Father,  —  himself  as  Son  in  chief,  —  and  obedient 
men  in  general  as  sons  at  large  ;  in  thfs  holy  tic  all  xuere 
to  become  One  Being. 

We  have  seen  that  he  believed  and  taught  the  doctrine, 
(which  we  find  him  supporting  by  quotation  from  the 
prophets  in  "John"  x.  34,  etc.,)  that  all  men  are  sons  of 


*  It  IB  tnifl  that  there  are  passages  directly  contratliclory  of  this  Urge  and  nniver- 
hI  love  for  man.  here  attributed  to  Christ ;  —  pasuges,  moreover,  winch  if  accepted 
as  really  from  hit  mouth,  icive  him  justly  open  to  the  charge  of  Inhtinian  in»inccr{ty 
One  of  these  is  the  explanation  of  hut  motive  lor  teaching  b>'  parabtci.  given  m  Mark 
\f.  \7\  —  "  That  seeing  they  may  sec,  aod  not  pcrcetvc  ;  and  hearing  they  may  hear, 
aad  not  understand  \  Itst  at  any  time  Ihty  ihciilJ  be  tarn  t^teil,  and thetr  jims  shsHld 
^/ffrgrcet  fktm  '^  This  lb  thoroughly  in  the  spirit  of  Uic  Vabve  of  the  old-Hebrew 
Scriptures,  (from  which  it  la  taken,)  and  wuiild  exhibit  God,  (by  hia  representative.)  as 
deliberately  deceiving  men  to  Iheu  damnaljoo,  a^  when  TharaohS  heart  wai  pmposely 
••  hardened  "  bj-  Yahvi  ;  or  as  making-ifelme  to  present  Ic  them  the  means  and  path 
0/  ialvatton,  while  really  obscuring  it  to  their  virion  so  Uial  Uicy  could  nut  enter  U  t 
Every  one  must  admit,  hrtwever,  that  such  a  line  uf  action,  —  such  a  cruel  deception 
b>'  merely  prttenUed  teaclnnt;.  —  t»  completely  out  of  keeping  with  the  wIkjIc  general 
tcnur  ot  Chri»t'9  life  and  wurds.  1  consider  the  piAsagc  in  "  >tArk,"  therelotc,  tu  be 
the  explanation  of  the  parabulic  method. /»/  mtf  the  Atattef'i  mjntA  by  some  pre- 
deslinaiian  Jew  among  his  disciples  ;  —  une  ol  thtise  who  thought  him  capable,  —  after 
the  beatification  uf  the  "  elect,"  —  of  ruthlniily  liau^Mering  tlie  wrctcUed  "  rcmiuiil " 
ofiuankiDdl    (R«v.  xix.31,) 
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God  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  men  blest  with  the  indwell- 
ing of  God's  Spirit  become  truly,  themselves,  "  gods,*'  or 
partakers  of  the  fulness  of  God's  nature.  As  the  Messiah, 
and  as  having  been  declared  by  the  prophetic  emissaries 
at  his  birth  an  incarnation  of  the  Divine  being,  he  could 
not  but  regard  himself  as  in  a  special  and  peculiar  manner 
the  Son  of  God  ;  nay,  it  was  kis  duty^ — on  all  occasions^ 
—  to  assert  this  Sonship,  and  this  royalty  of  the  Messiah- 
King,  as  a  chief  part  of  his  mission.  Hence  that  seeming 
self-assertiveness,  —  heightened,  doubtless,  as  it  is,  in  the 
reports  of  the  fourth  Gospel  particularly,  —  which  at  first 
seems  at  variance  with  the  natural  gentleness  and  retiring 
modesty  of  his  character.  But  he  never  makes,  in  expres- 
sions that  can  be  considered  his  oum,  the  claim  advanced 
for  him  by  the  neoplatonists  of  "  John's  "  Gospel,  of  being 
in  the  Indian  and  Platonic  sense  a  second  God  or  Son-God, 
and  the  active  Creator,  in  the  stead  of  the  Father,  of  the 
living  and  material  universe.'  As  Gautama,  perhaps  in- 
fluenced by  the  niarvellous  stories  told  of  his  own  birth, 
came  in  his  introverted  brooding  to  believe  that  he  remem- 
bered the  time  when  he  lived  in  celestial  bliss  as  a  di\nne 
being  far  above  all  gods  and  devas,  so  Vaishooa.  in  his 
solitary  intense  meditation,  had  learned  to  remember,  or 
believe  that  he  remembered,  the  time  when,  in  heaven,  he 
"saw  Satan,  as  lightning,  fall"  to  the  realm  of  punish- 
ment. But  it  was  not  as  a  second  God  that  he  saw  this ; 
it  was  as  entirely  identified  and  unified  -wxih  the  great  "I 
am."  At  this  mystically  remembered  time  he  was.  simply, 
one  with  God^  —  "the  Father"  himself.  And  he  taught, 
and  prayed  to  his  Father,  ("John"  xvii.  20,  21,  23,)  that 
all  those  human  'sons  of  God  who  should  believe  and  re- 
ceive the  Truth,  might  like  him   become  one  tvitk  their 


1  It  nnnot  be  too  uftcn  recalled  to  mind,  that,  so  far  as  he  claimed  Godhood,  it 
was  Bolely  through  the  /«<^»w///«/of  hia  Fathef  ;  "the  Fathew in  wr,"  ("  Joho"xiv. 
10,  1 1,  etc.)  ;  —  "  the  wurds  that  I  apeak  .  .  /  sf«tk  not  of  myittji "  **  tkt  FatktP 
that  dutllith  in  mc,  He  Jotlh  the  ttwri-/,"  etc.  (The  nadcr  will  pardon  the  tediouv 
rie»!i  ul  a  certain  amuuat  of  repetition,  —  neceuary  m  treating  a  subject,  first  at 
large,  then  ia  detail.) 
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and  his  Divine  Parent.  The  relation  between  himself  and 
the  Kather  as  compared  with  that  of  other  men,  he  de- 
scribed in  the  parables  of  the  vineyard  and  husbandmen, 
etc.,  (sec  "Luke"  xx  9,  etc.,)  as  being  that  of  the  eldest 
or  "beloved"  one  among  the  "lord's"  sons,  and  his 
"heir."  But  Paul,  who  seems  rightly  to  have  appreciated 
the  Master's  doctrine  on  this  head,  declares  that  by  belief 
and  the  in-dwelhng  of  the  Spirit,  all  men  may  become 
(not  only  sons  but)  '*  heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  ivith 
Christ'*  (Rom.  viii.  14,  16,  17).  Thus  this  Sonship  of 
Christ,  —  through  the  Father's  in-dwcliing,  —  was  a /frece- 
dence  in  love,  and  a  special  confidence  reposed  by  God  the 
Father  in  this  "eldest "  '  of  all  His  many  children  of  the 
human  family  in  its  widest  extent;  —  not  a  Godhood 
which  separated  the  Son  from  his  brother-men.  Christ 
speaks  to  men  always,  not  as  a  God  to  his  creatures,  but 
as  man  to  his  fellow.  Converted  and  obedient  men  are 
his  "brethren"  always,  —  iwt  his  sons  or  creatures.  In 
this  light  we  may  see  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  favorite 
epithet  which  he  borrowed  from  the  prophets  and  con- 
stantly applied  to  himself,  the  Son  of  Man.  Prophets 
before  him  had  been  addressed  by  God  or  by  his  "angel  " 
as  "  Thou  son  of  man  "  or  *'  O  son  of  man  ; "  —  but  Christ 
called  himself,  as  par  excellence,  "the  Son  of  Man,"  in  his 
intense  self-identification  with  that  human  race  which  he 
so  fondly,  almost  idolatVously,  loved. 

Certainly  such  a  character  seems  almost  superhuman  in 
its  greatness.  There  are,  however,  in  his  history,  weak- 
nesses and  mistakes  enough  to  prove  him  to  be,  —  except- 
ing as  God  our  Father  "  dwelt "  in  him,  — only  a  man. 

The  moral  precepts  and  rules  which  the  Christ  gave, 
particularly  in  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  are  of  an  ex- 


■  It  it  not  nccessarr  here  to  enter  into  Itie  controversy  u  to  the  true  re«ling  or 

the  genuliieneas  of  the  phnue,  (in  other  texts,)  —  the  "  nnly-begotien  Son  ; ''  whetlier 
it  »hould  be,  M  settle  insbi,  "Arsi-bcgutteii  Sitn,"'  u  In  the  "  Naiucnes' "  Goftpel, 
already  quoted,  ii  uf  slight  impuriance ;  —  it  is  with  Vaiahooa*!  own  teaching,  nut  tlut 
of  others  aUiut  hini,  (witetlier  these  be  au-cilled  eancnita/ vit'nca  ur  not,)  that  our 
present  mquiry  la  concerned. 
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quisite  purity  and  simplicity ;  in  the  expression  of  them 
something  of  the  favorite  Eastern  hyperbole  is  introduced, 
of  course  with  the  object  of  adding  to  their  force  and 
impressiveness.  ,  Unworldliness.  unselfishness,  humility, 
—  love  —  first  to  the  universal  Father,  —  then  to  our 
fellow-men,  —  is  their  burden  ;  and  there  are  few  but 
must  feel  that,  were  these  precepts  practised,  —  or  could 
they  be  generally  observed  merely  in  spirit,  —  earth  would 
become  Paradise. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  immense  effect'  such  pre- 
cepts, backed  by  such  a  character  in  their  promulgator, 
have  had  upon  the  destinies,  and,  in  a  minor  degree,  upon 
the  character  of  mankind.  Laws,  equal  if  not  superior  in 
originality  and  moral  excellence  to  those  of  Gautama,  a 
character  in  the  founder  still  more  fascinating  in  its  love- 
liness and  dcvotcdness,  added  to  their  charms  the  person- 
ality of  God  as  a  tender  all-powerful  father,  in  place  of  the 
lifeless  abstraction  of  Law,  and  the  prospect  of  an  eternal 
jo)^ul  life  immediately  succeeding  this  present  fleeting 
one,  in  place  of  the  austere  perspective  of  slow  improve- 
ment in  successive  lives,  through  obedience  to  law  modi- 
fying kannay  terminating  in  the  negative  bliss  of  passion- 
less quietj  in  Nirvdtia.  Then,  to  give  the  very  highest 
possible  stamp  of  sincerity  and  truth  to  his  revelation,  the 
great  rcvealer  had  sealed  it  in  his  own  blood.  It  was  this 
self-sacrifice  for  man's  sake,  far  more  than  any  thing  else, 
that  conquered  man's  wayward  heart  for  Christ's  revela- 
tion, and  gave  it,  in  the  end,  a  success  which  must  be 
placed  beyond  Booddha's,  when  we  remember  that  the 
latler's  religion  already  possessed  a  great  empire  before 
Christ's  birth. 

Christ's  moral  precepts  are  interpenetrated  with  and 
based  upon  the  most  intense  realization  of  the  immediate 
presence,  overwhelming  power  and  authority,  and  yet  of 


>  These  immense  effects  have  v^  orten.  (it  is  trite  to  reauxk,)b«efl  in  dtractlou 

(luite  opposite  to  Ctimt's  Intention.    Vet  he  foresaw  even  tfaeu  pervcr^ia  caiued 

by  human  wrungbsadedues;*  antl  wickctlness. 
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the  infinite  tenderness  and  forgiveness,  of  God  the 
Almighty  Father,  whose  direct  government  and  "king- 
dom on  earth"  he  sought  to  establish.  All  his  laws  and 
precepts  flow  directly  from  the  felt  presence  of  God ;  —  the 
keen  consciousness  of  this  Great  Existence,  —  (as  of  the 
only  really  existing  Beings)  —  enveloping  and  permeating 
the  world  and  man  tike  an  atmosphere.  Every  thing  is 
God's,  — hence  wc  must  not  covet  honors,  goods  or  wealth, 
but  hold  all  only  as  God's  stewards  for  the  poor.  In 
presence  of  this  vast  and  holy  Being,  humility,  self-denial, 
and  charity  of  even  an  extreme  degree,  are  the  only  fitting 
frames  of  mind  for  so  weak  and  corrupt  a  being  as  man. 
Our  love  and  forgiveness  are  to  emulate  His  unbounded 
love  and  long-suffering.  Wc  are  not  to  despair  of  success 
in  this  holy  emulation,  for.  (he  tells  the  disciples,^  "Be  ye 
therefore  perfect ^  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect.'* 
These  precepts  are  revolutionary  as  regards  Judaism. 
We  have  seen  how  the  law  of  Vahvi,  "  An  eye  for  an  eye. 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  was  treated  by  Christ  as  a  mere  old 
saw  of  by-past  days  ;  —  "Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
said  by  them  of  old  time.**  The  Sabbath  of  the  priests  was 
waved  aside  with  "anger"  as  an  infringement  of  man's 
rights  in  and  to  that  day,  —  given  him  by  God  for  recrea- 
tion. Yet  the  Law,  as  a  whole,  was  to  remain  in  force, 
— (for  all  but  the  "children  of  the  kingdom  "  or  disciples, — 
the  esoteric  school,)  —  "  till  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass ;" 
—  until  the  establishment,  that  is,  of  that  "kingdom  of 
God,"  with  its  "  new  heaven  and  new  earth,"  which  was  to 
take  the  place  of,  complete,  or  "fulfil "  the  Law. 

The  doctrine  on  oaths  illustrates  this  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  Christ's  morality.  The  favorite  Jewish  oaths, 
"by  heaven,"  "by  the  earth,"  "by  Jerusalem,"  "by  my 
head,"  are  forbidden,  because  all  these  things  are  God's 
property^  and  cannot  therefore  lawfully  be  "  taken  to  wit- 
ness "  a  declaration.  "Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been 
said  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself, 
but  shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths  ;  but  I  say 
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unto  you,  Swear  not  at  all  ;  neither  by  heaven  ;  for  it  is 
God's  throne:  nor  by  the  earth;  for  it  is  his  footstooJ  : 
neither  by  Jerusalem  ;  for  ic  is  the  city  of  the  great  King. 
Neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  head,  because  thou  canst 
not  make  one  hair  white  or  black.  But  let  your  communi- 
cation be,  Yea,  yea  ;  Nay,  nay  :  for  whatsoever  is  more  than 
these  cometh  of  evil ;  "  —  (Matt.  v.  33,  etc.).  Yet  the  regu- 
lation of  oaths  as  above  was  a  feature  of  the  Law  which 
was  said  to  come  from  Yahr^  !  For  the  same  reason,  that 
we  live  and  move  in  God,  the  sanctity  of  our  word,  the 
chastity,  even  of  our  thought,  (Matt.  v.  28,)  are  to  be  in- 
violable. 

The  doctrine,  that  the  human  body  is  God's  property, 
would  of  course  forbid  as  unlawful,  the  oath  to  posterity^ 
in  which,  as  in  the  oath  of  "  Eliezer  of  Damascus"  to 
"  Abraham,"  (Gen,  xxiv.,)  the  attestant  "took  to  witness," 
by  touching  them,  the  objects  called  the  *' witnesses  " 
or  guardians  of  posterity  : —  [comp.  the  Latin  testes,  testis 
cult].  In  the  substitution  of  aflfirmation  for  idle  swearing, 
Christ  shows  his  characteristic  detestation  of  shams  and 
noble  love  of  Truth. 

Yet  some  of  Christ's  lessons,  notably  those  of  returning 
good  for  evil  and  the  unlimited  forgiveness  of  trespasses 
against  ourselves,  were  either  derived  in  some  unknown 
way  from  Gautama,  or  the  similarity  of  the  character  and 
inspiration  of  the  second  great  Teacher,  naturally  gave 
rise  to  his  repetition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  first.  Thus  the 
Booddha  says  :  — 

"  The  man  who  foolishly  docs  mc  wrong,  —  (or  regards  me  as  being 
or  doing  wTong),  —  I  will  return  to  him  the  protection  of  my  ungrudg- 
ing love;  the  more  evil  comes  from  him,  —  the  more  good  shall  go 
from  me ;  —  the  fragrance  of  these  good  actions  always  coming  back 
to  me,  —  tlie  harm  of  tlie  slanderous  words  returning  to  him :  "  — (Sutra 
of  the  Fort\*-two  Sections)u 

The  perfect  parallelism  of  this  doctrine  to  that  of  Christ 
is  such,  that  the  last  clause  gives  us  a  clear  explanation  of 
the  meaning  of  that  concluding  enigmatic  saying  of  the 
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later  Tc.icher  which  has  been  a  stumbling-block  to  many: 

—  "For  so  shalt  thou  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head." 
This  has  been  understood  to  mean,  that  in  the  Hinnom 
burnings  of  the  "second  death,"  the  enemy's  body  should 
be  heaped  with  coals  in  precise  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  the  disciples*  "forgiveness"  of  him  in  life;  a  forgive- 
ness, therefore,  which  was  but  a  hypocritically  disguised 
diabolic  vengeance,  and  which,  however  it  might  harmon- 
ize with  the  character  of  certain  disciples,  was  ill  in  keep- 
ing with  the  lamblike  spirit  of  the  Master.  But,  inter- 
preting this  dark  saying  by  the  light  of  the  previous  words 
of  Gautama,  we  see  that  the  meaning  of  both  Teachers 
was,  simply,  i/iat  so  plainly  expressed  in  the  Sutra  ;  (viz.) ; 

—  that  the  wanton  malice  of  slander  will  surely,  in  the 
end,  be  its  own  sufficient  punishment. 

If  however,  the  lofty  character  here  attributed  to 
Yaishooa  and  his  teaching,  is  to  be  maintained  in  its  in- 
tegrity, it  can  only  be  by  rejecting  as  spurious,  certain 
deliverances  put  into  his  mouth  in  the  Gospels,  whose 
spirit  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  pure  unselfishness  and 
the  all-embracing  love  which  we  glean  from  the  general 
tenor  of  his  life  and  language.  Among  these  are  the  con- 
cluding verses  of  Matt,  xix.,  where  he  promises  the  apostles 
that  "in  the  regeneration "  they  "  shall  sit  upon  twelve 
thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,"  and  that  all 
others  who  had  made  sacrifices  for  his  sake  shall  receive 
back  their  treasures  "an  hundredfold,"  besides  inheriting 
"everlasting  life."  These  promises,  providing  for  the 
gratification  of  ambition  and  covetoitsness  in  the  renewed 
or  regenerated  life,  remind  one  of  the  cheap  promises  and 
vulgar  incentives  of  a  Mohammed,  and  are  directly  in 
contradiction*  to  the  general  noble  and  unselfish  tenor  of 
Christ's  lessons,  particularly  to  the  rebukes  he  repeatedly 

'  The  same  ccntradicUon  exista  between  his  m«ek,  forgiving  character,  znd  hU 
freqtimt  (t«niinciation9  of  vengeance.  The  latter  are,  however,  properly  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  rbU  of  the  .1//7J(<tA.  which  he  felt  called  to  fuUil,  — with  its  old- 
Hebrew  bloody  veageancea  upon  rcbeU  ud  eaemics,  —  and  aU  to  hia  oatuial  im> 
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administered  to  the  low  and  grasping  ambition  of  some 
among  the  apostles.  It  is  probable  that  they  arc  unwar- 
ranted additions,  made  by  some  of  these  or  their  success- 
ors, perhaps  by  the  commonplace  and  bigoted  minds  which 
secretly  sought  for  themselves  the  chief  places  in  the 
Messiah's  kingdom,  "to  sit,  one  on  thy  right  hand,  and  the 
other  on  thy  left,"  ("  Mark  *'  x.  j^j^  etc.,)  and  invented 
the  twelve  gates  of  solid  pearl  by  which  the  twelve  tribes 
should  re-enter  the  golden  Jerusalem,  and  \\i^  primacy  in 
that  regenerated  city  and  heavenly  "kingdom  "  on  Mount 
Zion,  David's  bill,  of  the  hundred-and-forty-four  thousand 
.yew-celibates  or  "virgin"  monks,  twelve  thousand  from 
each  of   the   tribes;  (Rev.  vii.  4,  etc,  also  xiv.  I,  4,  xxi. 

12,  21). 

The  number  assigned  to  the  companions  whom  Yaishooa 
selected  has  been  generally  thought,  from  the  former  of 
the  above  passages,  (Matt,  xix.,)  to  be  derived  from  that 
of  the  tribes.  But  when  we  consider  the  vcr>'  great  num- 
ber of  traditions,  evidently  derived  by  early  Christianity, 
through  the  Essenes,  etc.,  from  Booddhism,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  twelve  apostles  were  in  reality,  in 
the  first  instance,  a  reproduction  of  the  "  twelve  great  dis- 
ciples "  of  Gautama,  especially  when  we  find  that  the  sec- 
ond sending  of  sevciUy  disciples,  (corresponding  in  number 
to  the  —  [by  the  Jews  so-called] — -"seventy  nations  of 
the  earth,")  is  perfectly  similar  to  the  second  sending  by 
Gautama  of  jn'^'wi'/ disciples  to  the  jrj'f//(y  outside  nations. 
Twelve  and  seventy  were  favorite  Hindu  numbers  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  mystic  reasons  which  made  them  favorites 
with  the  Jews.  It  was  therefore  prescriptive  that  the  new 
incarnation  should  have  twelve  favorite  companions,  and 
it  was  the  correspondetue  between  this  number  and  that  of 
the  tribes  (doubtless)  which  led  to  the  assignment  of  the 
twelve  tribal  judges*  thrones  in  the  text,  to  the  apostles. 
Whether  the  number  of  this  little  band  was  always  really 
twelve  as  tradition  demanded,  is  somewhat  doubtful 
from  the  fact  that  we  find  several  of  their  names  dupli- 
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cated,  and  also  from  the  parable  o£  the  "king's  ten  ser- 
vants." 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  our  history,  or  rather  our 
attempt  to  extract  something  like  a  consecutive  story 
from  the  confused  mass  of  anecdotes  dumped  down  as  it 
were,  in  a  heap,  by  the  synoptic  Gospels.  There  is,  (as 
has  been  said,)  in  their  narratives,  —  when  collated,  —  a 
certain  amount  of  agreement  and  of  consecutiveness  visi- 
ble, and  derived  doubtless  from  the  real  order  of  the  faetSy 
—  though  the  authors  seem  to  have  taken  slight  pains  to 
preserve  these  important  qualities. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

SYNTHESIS  CONTINUED.  —  THE  FIRST  OR  GAULEAN  PERIOD 
OF  THE  TEACHING  OF  YAISHOOA.  — COLLATION  OF  THE  SVN- 
OPTIC  GOSPELS. 

The  amount  of  agreement,  and  of  disagreement,  respec- 
tively, between  these  three  histories,  as  to  the  order  of 
events  in  the  life  of  Christ  after  the  inception  of  his  mis- 
sion, will  be  best  seen  in  a  tabulai*  statement.  The  more 
salient  events  and  the  epochs  of  agrecmctU  are  printed  in 
larger  type. 


I.  "MaTTMBW."    Eventa. 


B.  "Maiuc,"    EnaiU, 


3.  **  Linac"    Ev^iB. 


I.  RemovcB  10  CaponiKum 

(iv.  ij). 
a.  Calls  "Pciei,""  Andrew," 
"J«inct,"  bimI  "John," 
(iv.  iSfClc).  (ThUevent 
more  correctly  pUcnl  by 
"John "  iit  the  period 
when  uu(!cr  l>ic  B»jnUL) 

3,  PreachoK  &n(i  worki  mini- 

clcs  m  Qalllee,  73. 

4.  Sermon  on   the   Mount, 

dupK.  v.,  vi.,  And  vii. 


J.  Heala  kpcr. 
knee. 


EiOoina  m- 


.  BeglD*  preaching  in  Qal- 
itee  (u  J4). 

,  CalU"  Peicr,""Andr«n«," 
"Jamei,"  and  "John" 
(i.  16,  etc.).  (llwcvvnl 
i»  probably  out  of  place 
here,  as  in  "  Matthew." 
"John'«"  vcnion  lo  be 
prtrfcrred.) 
Removes  toCapuroaum, 
ai.  riir;ki;hc4.,  hcUs  tu- 
tutic,  en)o!sK  lilcacc. 

,  Heala  "Simno*»"  ("Pe- 
ter's ")  wiTc'i  moibcr. 
HeoJft  many  after  dark, 

■9-M- 
,  Heola  1«per.    Enjoitu  ■>- 
leoee,  40,  etc 


1.  Preaches  ia  QaUlea  Civ. 
M.  15)- 

A.  Preachca  it  Na<ar«tb 
(tl>}.  Apparenily  fitiU  in 
the  attempt  to  peHorm 
miracle*  al  Nocamh  (t}, 
94). <  Nuareneaauempi 
lo  kill  him. 

y  RetBOve«io  Capernaum, 
31.  I'ic»chc*.bcak  iua>- 
lic.  cnioinft  «tl«noe, 

4.  Mealt    "Sifnon'i"   wife'i 

motbcr.  HcAlitnanyaftai 
dark.     Enjoiok  ulcncc 

5.  Miraculoai  draoght, 

dutp'  V. 


'  The  langtiage  of  "  Lulce,"  though  unintentionally,  here  hears  out  the  supposition 
that  YatUiooa  had  fallec)  in  some  attempt  to  perComi  inirai:l<r*  ai  Na/areth  (which 
"  Mark  "  more  plainly  shows  by  suting,  "  he  if>uld  there  do  no  miRhtr  work  ") :  lot, 
after  saying  that  hii  townsfolk  "  wonderwl  at  the  grarlniw  words  which  proceeded  out 
of  his  mouth,"  wc  suddenly  find  VaUhooa  apolitgirinu  (or  not  doing,  or  for  inibtlify 
to  do,  the  thingii  th^y  had  "  heard  dune  in  Capernaum,"  by  quotiuK  the  provetb^  **  No 
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After  selecting  five  disciples  from  among  those  of  the 
Baptist,  Christ  went,  the  fourth  Gospel  tells  us  with  con- 
siderable probability,  to  attend  a  wedding  at  Cana  near 
Nazareth.  The  five  disciples  who  accompanied  him  there 
were  "Andrew,"  "Simon'*  called  "Peter,"  an  unnamed 
disciple  who  was  probably  "Johji,"  "Philip,"  and  *' Na- 
Ihanael  "  or  "  Bartholomew."  From  Cana,  "John  "  states, 
he  went  to  dwell  at  Capernaum.  So  far  the  fourth  Gospel 
gives  a  clear,  and  excepting  the  miracle  alleged  to  have 
been  wrought  at  Cana,  a  credible,  account  of  his  move- 
ments. But  from  this  point  "John"  is,  for  a  long  time, 
of  no  further  assistance  to  us,  as  he  gives  no  account  what- 
ever, of  Christ's  long  labors  in  Galilee,  before  the  Jerusa- 
lem period. 

After  the  legend  of  the  "temptation,"  which  the  synop- 
tics introduce  in  the  place  of  the  more  probable  visit  to 
Cana,  "Matthew"  makes  Christ  at  once  remove  his  resi- 
dence from  Nazareth  to  Capernaum,  by  the  "sea"  of  Gali- 
lee, on  the  border  between  "Zeb'ulon"  and  "Naphthali," 
on  hearing  of  the  Baptist's  imprisonment.  "Mark  "and 
*'  Luke,"  with  more  probability,  bring  in  this  removal  a 
little  later.  They  both  make  Christ  go  at  first  into  some 
unspecified  part  of  Galilee  and  begin  to  preach,  "after 
that"  as  "Mark"  says,  "John  was  put  in  prison."  After 
this  short  preaching  tour  in  Galilee,  which  may  very  well 
have  included  "John's"  visit  to  Cana,  (and  possibly  an 
unrecorded  one  to  Capernaum  also.)  "Luke"  tells  with 
much  minuteness  the  story,  omitted  from  this  place  by  all 
the  other  Gospels,  and  by  them  but  very  slightly  referred 
to,  of  Christ's  unsuccessful  preaching  at  his  native  place, 
Nazareth.  From  the  language  of  *'  Luke,"  and  still  more 
distinctly  from  that  of  "Mark,"  we  may  justly  infer  that 
he  had  failed  in  the  attempt  to  work  a  miracle  there;  "he 

prophet  b  sicceplcd  in  his  own  countnr'."  rtc.  It  U  pLua  that  he  either  could  not  or 
would  iKit  )>errurra  the  mincles  A  Nuareth  that  he  had  "done  in  Ciperiuum;"  that 
he  altribuled  hb  inability  to  the  want  of  failh  of  hb  tuwnapcojitc ;  and  that  he  wai 
very  indignant  at  this  want  of  faith,  and  denounced  it  in  unmeasured  terms  j  hence 
the  violent  quarrel  between  him  and  t1>e  Nourencs. 
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cou/(i  there  do  no  mighty  work;"  —  none  of  the  things 
they  had  "Aeard  done  in  Capernaum."  This  failure,  and 
his  biting  language,  roused  his  old  neighbors  to  fury,  and 
they  even  attempted  his  life.  Evidently  as  a  consequence 
of  this,  "Luke"  makes  him  go  to  Capernaum,  and  this 
now  becomes  Christ's  permanent  residence.  "  Mark," 
(after  the  6rst  preaching  in  Galilee,)  introduces,  instead 
of  the  incident  at  Nazareth,  the  calling  of  the  disciples 
in  this  place,  and  then  makes  Christ  go  to,  and  remain  at, 
Capernaum  ;  while  **  Matthew,"  having  already  brought-in 
this  removal,  makes  the  preaching  in  Galilee  generally, 
as  distinct  from  Capernaum  in  particular,  succeed,  instead 
of  preceding,  the  disciples*  call.  "Matthew"  now  brings- 
in  his  extended  report  of  the  "Sermon  on  the  Mount," 
apparently  quite  out  of  place  here,  as  it  is  of  much  later 
and  more  natural  introduction  in  the  other  synoptics.  Of 
the  events  between  the  commencement  of  Christ's  career, 
—  (the  short  tour  in  Galilee,  —  which  rfioy  have  included 
the  visit  to  Cana  and  probably  chef  include  the  unsuccess- 
ful preaching  at  Nazareth,)  —  and  his  removal  to  Caper- 
naum,—  "Luke's"  account  is  apparently  the  historical 
one.  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  version  of  the 
incident  of  the  apostles  being  styled  "fishers  of  men" 
by  Christ  while  engaged  at  their  regular  business.  From 
the  cure  of  "  Simon's  "  mother-in-law  having  been,  (accord- 
ing to  "Luke")  wrought  before  this  incident,  and  from 
"Simon's"  addressing  Christ  as  "Master"  in  v.  5.  before 
the  "miraculous  draught,"  the  inference  is  fair  that  he 
and  his  fellows  were  already  disciples  when  called  "fishers 
of  men,"  though  they  had  temporarily  r^J«w«'^//;('/rrt^/iV«f 
of  their  craft,  and  this  inference  is  in  accordance  with  the 
account  in  "John"  of  "Simon"  and  "Andrew"  having 
been  called  earHer  than  this,  —  at  Bethabara.  On  the 
other  hand  the  "miraculous  draught"  is  not  mentioned  in 
any  Gospel  but  that  of  "Luke,"  and  is  doubtless  a  childish 
amplification  of  a  natural  incident.  All  the  wonders  con- 
nected with  this  incident  have,  seemingly,  grown  out  of 
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a  simple  pleasantry  addressed  by  the  Master  to  his  fisher- 
disciples,  who  were  thenceforth   to  "catch  men/*  or  to 
become  "fishers  of  men." 
To  resume  the  tabular  collation  of  the  synoptics  :  — 


X 

.  "Mattke*."    Eventi. 

a.  "  Makk."    Embi. 

3.  "  LuKS."    Evcnis. 

6. 

Heal*  ccnturioo'i  wrvant 

6. 

Retunu  to  hii  hou*e  at 

6. 

Heal*  leper.    Enjoiof  li- 

{vUi.  5,  etc). 

Capernaum,      chap.    ii. 

leo«  (».  I  si. 

7 

Heals    "  Fcict's"    wrdc'i 

Heali   ikiUied   auui,  3, 

7- 

Hsali   palftied    nuo,   18, 

niwhcT,  14. 

etc. 

«tc. 

8. 

Keali    nuoy  after  dKrlc, 

7- 

Call!    "t.evi,"    Km    of 

8. 

CalU  "Leri"  the  "  pu1>- 

16. 

"Alph»u>."  n- 

lican.'* 

9- 

tadilent  of  tcribe,  ig. 

S. 

DIdm    wiib    pabticaiu, 
eic,  f  J. 

9- 

Dlaea  with  poblicaDS.  etc., 
»9- 
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laddan   ol  diadple  who 

9- 

Abrogatei  Sabbalh,  aj. 

10. 

Abrogatei     S  3  b  b  a  1  h  * 

wouUl     fini     bury     hU 

e(c. 

chap.  vi. 

biher,  Jt. 

lO. 

Incident  of  wiibcrad  haad. 
chap.  iiL 

1). 

lacidant  of  withered  hand, 
fi,  etc 

After  the  admirable  "Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  (which  is 
apparently  misplaced  in  "  Matthew,"  but  properly  placed 
in  "  Luke,"  and  on  which  I  shall  offer  some  remarks  at  the 
end  of  this  review  of  the  narratives,)  **  Matthew  "  brings- 
in  the  healing  of  the  leper.  It  has  already  been  observed. 
in  a  note,  that  suspicion  attaches  to  those  miracles  in  par- 
ticular, concerning  which  the  recipients  of  the  cure  are 
said  to  have  been  ordered  to  keep  silence.  It  is  evident 
from  the  consentaneous  reports  of  the  synoptics,  that 
about  this  time,  as  "Luke"  says,  (v.  15,)  there  "went  a 
fame  abroad"  of  Christ,  that  he  had  healed  a  leper,  and 
cure  of  this  very  obstinate  disease,  almost  unconquerable 
by  medicine,  would  of  course  redound  immensely  to  his 
credit.  I  cannot  but  attribute  this  alleged  cure  however, 
to  the  rumors  merely,  which  were  buzzing  in  the  crowd  of 
poor  folk  who  waited  his  return  from  the  desert ;  for  not 
only  is  no  name  given  to  this  leper,  and  no  witness  of  the 
cure  mentioned  as  present,  in  cither  of  the  Gospels,  but 
no  place  is  assigned  ;  and  "Luke,"  who  seems  to  have  felt 
the  want  of  a  locality,  can  only  say  (v.  12)  it  look  place 
"in  a  certain  city;"  —  that  is,  tliat  he  knows  not  where 
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it  occurred.  The  rumor  was  naturally  supposed  to  have 
originated  with  the  healed  man  himself,  ("  Mark  "  i,  45, 
etc.,)  but  when  it  was  found  that  it  could  not  be  traced  to 
person  or  to  place,  the  narrators,  we  may  suppose,  quietly 
fell  back  on  the  customary  reticence  of  Christ  for  the 
reason,  and  alleged  that  he  had  "  straitly  charged "  the 
healed  to  **  say  nothing  to  any  man  ; "  hence  no  particulars, 
(they  might  say,)  had  been  given  by  the  patient  of  name 
or  place. 

•*  Luke's"  introduction  of  the  Uttle  story  of  the  "miracu- 
lous" draught  of  fishes,  not  mentioned  by  the  other  evan- 
gelists,' makes  the  healing  of  the  leper,  with  him,  come 
later ;  it  is  No.  6  in  his  series  of  incidents  instead  of  No. 
5  as  with  "Matthew"  and  "  Mark." 

"Matthew's"  next  incident  is  the  cure  of  the  centu- 
rion's servant.  This  was  a  cure  of  palsy ;  a  disease  noto- 
riously amenable  to  manipulation,  and  which  is  now  being 
cured  in  numerous  well-attested  cases  by  the  manipula- 
tions of  Mr.  Olcott  in  Ceylon,  and  by  others  in  various 
countries,  without  any  pretence  of  miraculous  power. 
There  is  no  reason  for  not  accepting  the  cure/rrj-ras 
fact,  but  its  being  done  by  a  word  and  at  a  distance  has 
the  appearance  of  an  after  addition  to  heighten  the  marvel, 
and  to  bring-in  the  catholic  declaration  of  the  Master  that 
the  Gentiles  should  "sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  This  declaration  itself 
has  by  some  authors  been  thought  an  after  addition  by 
Gentile  hands  ;  I  however  consider  it  thoroughly  in  keep- 
ing with  the  genera!  character  of  the  Master's  doctrine. 
and  that  the  saying  itself  is  genuine,  whether  correctly 
introduced  here  or  not.  Sayings  and  acts  of  Christ's  in 
seeming  contravention  of  this  catholic  spirit  I  attribute 
to  his  considering  his  own  special  sphere  of  labor  to  be 
among  the  Jews,  while  he  assigned  the  Gentiles  to  bis 
apostles. 

"  Mark,"  after  the  cures  of  "  Simon's"  mother-in-law  and 

*  A  stmilftr  storj-  is  lold  by  "John"  of  the  period  afitr  thr  refarrrMtitm, 
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of  the  leper,  makes  Christ  return  to  "the  house"  in 
Capernaum  where  he  was  at  home  (ii.  i).  This  was  not 
**  Levi's  "  house,  for  "  Levi  *'  was  not  yet  converted.  Com- 
paring "  Matthew's"  statement,  (iv.  13,)  that  "leaving 
Nazareth,"  "he"  (Christ)  "came  and  dtvcit  in  Caper- 
naum," there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  house 
here  referred  to  by  "  Mark"  was  Christ's  own  house,  ** his 
house"  as  he  calls  it  in  v.  15.  The  expression  in  v,  15 
might,  it  is  true,  by  force  be  construed  to  mean  "  Levi's  " 
house,  {the  latter's  call  being  mentioned  in  the  previous 
verse,)  but  this  construction  would  be  unnatural.  Taking 
into  account  the  almost  verbal  identity  between  the  histo- 
ries of  "Mark"  and  "Luke"  from  this  point  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  apostles,  —  an  identity  which  shows 
either  that  one  copied  the  other  or,  what  is  more  likely, 
that  both  here  copied  the  anecdotes  of  Markoi  or  some 
other  primitive  narrative,  —  and  that  the  only  important 
exception  to  this  identity  is  the  sentence,  in  "Luke's" 
stor)',  "And  Levi  made  him  a  great  feast  in  his  "  [Le^^ns] 
"own  house,"  (29,)  this  latter  sentence  must  appear  an 
explanatory  gloss  introduced  into  the  original  tradition  by 
the  author  of  "  Luke  "  or  some  transcriber.  There  is  no 
warrant  in  the  narrative  of  "  Mark,"  which  here  seems  to 
follow  the  original  one,  for  supposing  ^*  the  house,"  '*  his 
house,"  where  the  feast  of  publicans  and  sinners  took 
place,  to  be  any  other  than  Christ's  own  house.  Had 
"  Mark  "  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  this  house  was 
"Levi's,"  he  would  have  said,  in  v.  15,  "Many  publicans 
and  sinners  sat  also  together  with  tkcm"  i.e.,  with  Christ 
and  "  Levi,"  as  "  Luke  "  does  say  in  v.  29,  "  And  there  was 
a  great  company  of  publicans  and  of  others  that  sat  down 
with  them,*'  But  "  Mark's  "  language  is,  —  "  As  Jesus 
sat  at  meat  in  his  house,  many  publicans  and  sinners  sat 
a/so,  together  with  yesus  and  his  disciples,"  and  he  makes 
no  mention  of  "Levi"  as  sitting  with  them,  still  less  as 
master  of  the  house  or  as  the  promoter  of  the  gathering, 
though  we  may  suppose  he  was  one  of  these  publicans  in 
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company  with  Christ.  The  reason,  that  "Mark"  ex- 
pressly assij^ns  for  these  people  dining  in  company  with 
Christ,  is,  [iiot  an  invitation  from  "  Levi,"  but,)  that  "  there 
were  many,  and  they  followed  him  "  (15).  "  Mark  "  gives 
no  hint  of  the  "  great  feast "  said  by  "  Luke  "  to  have  been 
appointed  by  "Levi;"  from  his  narrative,  doubtless  here 
coincident  with  the  true  Markos,  the  natural  inference 
would  be  that  it  was  a  customary  thing  for  the  publicans, 
etc.,  to  dine  with  Christ ;  and  it  was  repugnance  to  this 
natural  inference^  probably,  which  led  to  the  gloss  inserted 
by  "  Luke." 

"Matthew"  calls  this  dwelling  *'M(r  house,"  (ix.  10,)  as 
in  "  Mark  "  ii.  i,  and,  though  based  on  the  work  of  the  true 
"Matthew"  or  " Levi,"  w^«/;V?//j  no  feast  given  by  this 
"publican," 

We  have  already  seen  reason  to  believe  that  the  profes- 
sion of  Yaishooa's  family  was  that  of  vintners,  and  his 
habitual  and  friendly  association  with  publicans  and  sin- 
ners was  probably  a  consequence,  not  merely  of  his  noble 
charitableness  and  of  his  special  mission  to  outcasts,  but 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  the  habits  of  his 
parents'  business  calling. 

The  incident  of  the  healing  of  the  palsied  man  at  this 
humble  dwelling  of  his,  is  natural,  and  probably  substan- 
tially true,  though  somewhat  coiored.  The  extremely  light 
character  of  the  roofing  material  still  used  in  humble 
rural  houses  in  Syria  accounts  for  the  ease  with  which 
the  roof  was  removed  in  order  to  let  the  poor  fellow's  bed 
down  to  the  kind  healer.*  This  incident  is  told  in  almost 
identical  language  by  "  Mark  '*  and  "  Luke.'* 

The  person  called  "  Levi  "  in  "  Mark"  and  "  Luke"  is 
apparently  the  same  with  the  "  Matthew,"  (properly  Matta- 
thiah,)  of  "Matthew." 

Tlie  various   similes,  of   the  "physician,"  the  *'bride- 

*  The  removing  of  the  tool  U  however  omitted  by  the  judicious  "  Matthew,"  mhio 
probably  thought  it  a  little  too  strong,  though  uahesitatingly  Admitting  mucfa  iBan 
inaedible  sturiea. 
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grr>om,"  the  *'  new  cloth  and  old  garment,"  and  the  "  new 
wine  and  old  bottles,**  are  also  almost  precisely  the  same 
in  language  in  all  three  synoptics,  and,  there  is  reason 
therefore  to  believe,  were  really  so  uttered  by  the  Master, 
They  are  probably  from  the  Aoyia. 

The  healing  of  the  palsied  man,  the  call  of  "  Matthew," 
and  the  dinner  with  the  publicans  and  sinners,  together 
with  the  above  similes,  are  only'introduccd  by  "  Matthew  " 
after  a  considerable  interval,  which  he  fills  with  the  pleas- 
ing and  natural  incidents  of  the  "scribe,"  and  of  the  man 
called  to  be  a  disciple,  who  would  fain  first  bury  his  father; 
—  (in  Christ's  apparently  gruff  reply,  "let  the  dead  bury 
their  dead,"  we  arc  to  understand,  according  to  the  author 
of  "  Ecce  Homo,"  "  let  those  who  have  not  reccwcd  the  new 
lifeds  thou  hast,  bury,"  etc.,)  —  and  with  the  altogether 
fabulous  and  inadmissible  stories  of  the  calming  of  the  tem- 
pest by  a  "rebuke,"  and  the  casting  of  the  "devils"  into 
the  hapless  "  herd  of  swine,"  '  which  so  untimely  "perished 
in  the  waters." 

In  the  entries  of  the  last  two  "  events  "  in  the  preceding 
table  or  columnar  statement  (p.  417)  the  expression  was 
advisedly  used,  abrogates  the  Sabbath.  For  the  Sabbath 
as  a  compulsory  religious  ordinance  was  most  certainly 
abrogated  and  done  away  with  by  the  language  which 
Christ  here  uses  in  regard  to  it.     Nothing  can  be  more 

'  The  former  of  thne  two  stories  retiuires  the  adraisMon  of  the  "  windK  and  the 
waves"  to  be  intelligent  being»!  It  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  comment  on  the 
complete  and  ioconiparable  abiiurdity  of  the  second  story,  that  of  the  swine. 

In  the  cue  of  the  healing  of  "Simon's"  mother-in-law  of /nrr,  (as  in  tho*e  of 
hb  palsied,  nuniac,  and  epileptic  patients,)  the  good  heaifr  wu  evidently  under  the 
imprnwion  Uut  diseases,  (ai  well  as  the  "winds  and  waves"  when  too  boisteious), 
were  intelligfint  l>cings,  —  demons  whu  by  a  "  rebuke  "  fur  their  wicked  »nd  rebellious 
conduct  could  be  made  to  leave  the  htiroan  bodies  of  which  they  had  taken  |h>ssc»> 
siuo.  Those  who  would  maintain  Vai»hor>a>  omniscience  are  logically  driven  to  the 
alternative  of  condemning  a;*  useless  the  modern  science  and  practice  of  medicine, 
ajid  of  subcitttuting  for  them,  as  did  the  early  church,  prayer  and  exorcism,  or  of,  on 
the  other  hand,  adopting  the  paradox  of  divines,  (worthy  only  of  the  bewildered 
brains  usually  found  in  lunatic  asylums.)  thai  "what  be  knew  as  God  h«  wa^  ignorant 
of  u  nun;"  in  othu  words,  that  he  was,  at  once.  Divinely  omoUaent  of  all  the 
Kcreta  of  science,  and  ignorant  as  the  surrounding  hinds  of  the  true  luture  of  dis- 
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clear  and  logical  than  his  definition  of  his  position  as  to 
this  old  Akkadian  and  Chakla;an  institution  of  a  weekly- 
period  of  idleness  and  tcmplc-haunting,  the  observance  of 
which  was  adopted  and  made  compulsory  on  pain  of  death 
by  the  cunning  priests  who  devised  for  the  Jews  the  so- 
called  "Mosaic"  ritual.  That  men  should  recreate  them- 
selves in  a  real  and  wholesome  "  rest  "  from  labor,  —  should 
walk  in  the  fields  on  that  day  as  Christ*s  disciples  did,  and 
should  satisfy  their  hunger  by  gathering  berries  or  wheat- 
ears, —  that  the  great  and  good  Physician  himself  should 
on  that  "holy"  day  restore  the  use  of  a  palsied  hand,  was 
horrid  impiety,  worthy  of  deaths  to  the  priests  and  the 
Pharisees,  and  put  them  in  a  greater  rage  than  any  other 
of  the  Master's  abnormal  proceedings,  for  it  struck  at  the 
main  prop  of  priestly  power  over  men's  minds.     On  this 
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daring  innovation  of  Christ's,  "the  Phansees,"  says 
"Mark/'  (iii.  6,)  "straightway  took  counsel  with  the  Hero- 
dians  against  him,  how  they  might  destroy  him."  "  Luke  " 
says  "they  were  filled  with  madness"  (vi.  ii). 

Christ's  argument  against  the  special  religious  appro- 
priation and  so-calicd  "  sanctity "  of  the  day  is  most 
explicit.  As  given  more  fully  by  "  Mark,"  (ii.  2jy  28,)  it 
stands,  "The  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  (and  not  man 
for  the  sabbath) :  Therefure  the  Son  of  man  is  Lord  also 
of  the  sabbath,"  He  here  derives  his  authority  to  dis- 
pense with  the  compulsory  observance  of  the  day,  from  its 
having  been  vtade  for  man.  He  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath, 
not  as  the  Son  of  God,  but  as  the  Son  of  man.  God,  he 
contends,  having  "made"  or  appointed  the  f\^.y  solely  for 
the  benefit  and  recreation  of  wrtw,  and  turned  it  over  to 
roan  as  his,  (man's,)  —  it  was  by  this  gift  now  become 
man's  own  special  day  and  property  for  use  and  delight, 
and  therefore  Christ  the  Messiah-King,  as  "Son  of  man," 
through  his  manhood^  was  "Lord"  of  this  day.  By  his 
actions  he  shows  that  this  free  ownership  vested  in  man, 
of  the  God-given  day  of  rest  and  recreation,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  he  for  his  part  intended  to  use,  not  by  passing  it 
in  dull  enforced  idleness  at  home,  nor  in  a  bewildered  and 
aw?-striick  watching  of  the  priest's  mystic  pantomime 
before  the  altar,  in  the  temple,  but  in  devout  and  cheerful 
musing  and  discourse  among  the  things  of  nature  as  he 
wandered  with  his  disciples,  in  the  free  air,  along  the  Gali- 
lean hills,  —  or  else  in  works  of  charity  and  beneficence 
in  his  profession  of  healer,  to  the  furtherance  of  his  mis- 
sion,—  as  to  him  might  seem  good  and  best.  "Mark" 
tells  us  with  great  vraisembiance  that  before  restoring  the 
withered  hand,  having  asked  the  Pharisees  the  question, 
for  which  they  could  find  no  answer,  "Is  it  lawful  to  do 
good  on  the  sabbath-days  ?  "  etc..  he  "  looked  round  about 
on  them  with  anger^  being  grieved  for  the  hardness  of 
their  hearts."  The  whole  picture  is  graphically  drawn,  has 
all  the  air  of  truth  and  reality,  and  is  almost  identical  in 
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•*  Mark  "  and  in  "  Luke."  "  Matthew  "  docs  not  introduce 
it  in  this  place.  The  restoration  of  the  hand  was,  it  would 
seem,  effected  by  "  stretchin^^" '  the  muscles,  by  mental 
influence  on  the  subject,  and  by  manipulation,  an  opera- 
tion to  which  the  air  of  a  miracle  was  given  by  the  excited 
fancy  of  the  believing  observers  at  the  time,  and  after- 
ward by  the  growth  of  legend.  That  to  the  priests  and 
Pharisees  it  appeared  a  work  of  his  regular  week-day 
avocation  as  a  healer  or  physician,  (and  no  miracU^  is 
plain  from  their  objecting  to  it  as  a  breach  of  the  law 
against  tahor  on  the  SabbatU.  Had  they  considered  it  a 
Divinely  wrought  ntirade^  their  objections  would  have 
been  overruled  by  such  a  direct  interposition  of  God,  or 
rather  they  could  not  have  any  such  objection  to  an  actual 
miracle,  a  display  of  power  which  could  not  be  classed  as 
human  *'  work." 

It  does  not  appear  that  at  this  early  period  Yaishooa 
had  made  any  public  pretension  to  the  Messiahship.  But 
he  claimed  from  the  first  to  be  an  inspired  teacher,  sent 
from  God,  and  appealed  for  confirmation  of  this  claim  to 
the  evidence  of  his  "works"  and  to  the  testimony  of  the 
"  Spirit  "  in  men's  hearts.  Failing  to  perceive  the  miracu- 
lous in  .these  works  of  his,  and  not  feeling  in  their  own 
hearts,  so  long  hardened  by  pride  of  dogma,  of  rite  and 
of  race,  the  answering  testimony  of  God's  voice,  this 
practical  and  dogmatic  abrogation  of  the  Sabbath  by  a 
rash  young  teacher  must  have  seemed  to  the  Jews  the 
most  daring  impiety,  and  his  wonderful  cures  were  then 
naturally  ascribed  to  the  help  of  Satan  ;  (Mark  iii  22, 
etc.).  On  the  other  hand,  Yaishooa,  filled  with  the  con- 
viction of  his  mission  and  direct  inspiration  from  God, 

'  Making  the  fair  amouot  of  deduction  fur  the  legendor)-  exagseratkm  which  has 
rcprcffmlcd  the  operation  as  iHstitnfamtout,  thi&  may  be  inferred  from  "And  \\t 
strettkeJ it  cut  and"  it  '•was  restored  whole,"  etc.  (Mark). 

A  powtrful  aiid  determined  exertiun  of  tbe  patient'^  will,  icvi^raled  by  his  per- 
fect faith  In  the  physician  or  hcaJer,  succeeded,  (as  it  duc»  cx'cn  now  iii  many  auUien- 
tic  instance^,)  in  rcUxin;;  ur  stretching  the  permanently  cramped,  contracted,  m 
"withered"  muscles.  Tliis  effort  wns  prolably  aided  by  the  hand,  (as  in  so  many  of 
Christ's  cures,}  as  well  as  by  the  voice,  of  the  ma.ster. 
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was  roused  to  the  highest  indignation  by  this  ascription  of 
God's  own  work  and  doctrine  to  the  arch  enemy,  and  he 
denounced  "eternal  damnation,"  (Mark  iii.  29,)  against 
this  unforgivable  blasphemy. 

War  to  the  death  was  thus  declared  between  Vaishooa 
and  the  priest-led  Jews  on  this  very  issue  of  the  Sabbath, 
which  the  latter  persisted  in  maintaining  as  a  "holy"  day, 
sacred  to  temple  ceremonial,  on  which  it  was  "unlawful " 
to  do  any  work  or  take  any  recreation,  however  good  and 
beneficial,  while  the  Christ  maintained  that  it  was  a  day 
made  specially  for  man,  and  on  which  every  good  work 
and  every  wholesome  and  innocent  recreation  was  lawful 
and  laudable.  Yet  we  find  the  followers  of  Yaishooa  at 
this  day,  who  call  themselves  by  his  name  of  Christ,  more 
insistent  if  possible  than  the  Jews  themselves  on  the  in- 
violable sacrcdness  of  this  weekly  period  descended  from 
the  forgotten  Akkadians  ;  truly  a  strange  perversion  ! 

It  was  on  the  making  of  this  very  issue,  too,  between 
Yaishooa  and  the  most  sacred  and  cherished  institution 
of  Hebrew  religion,  that  his  "friends,"  including  appar- 
ently even  his  "mother  and  brethren,"  seem  to  have  given 
him  up  and  made  up  their  minds  that  he  was  mad;'  — 
(Mark  iii.  21,  31,  etc).  This  ungenial  conduct  on  the 
part  of  his  family,  led  on  his  side  to  the  noble  declaration 
that  all  men  who  did  the  will  of  God  his  father,  were  his 
true  "mother"  and  "brethren  ;"  —  (iii.  35). 

It  was  in  the  very  midst  of  the  perturbation  caused  by 
his  extraordinary  doctrine  about  the  Sabbath,  that  Christ 
retreated  into  his  mountain  solitudes,  and  there  selected 
a  small  number  from  among  his  disciples  as  "  apostles  "  or 
missionaries.  As  the  place  assigned  to  the  "Sermon  on 
the  Mount"  in  the  order  of  events  in  "  Matthew,"  seems 
incorrect,  so  does  his  statement  that  this  great  sermon 

'  **  Luka  "  brings  in  the  demand  of  his  rdatives  to  lee  him.  with  perfect  irrelevance 
to  SLtvf  portkin  of  the  htitor>',  —  between  the  panble  of  the  "  sower  "  and  the  cahiiing 
ot  the  ttorm  nn  the  lake ;  (viii.  iq,  etc.)-  "  Mark  "  dbtinctly  &ay&  the;  wUhcU  to  "  Uy 
bold  00  him  "  u  "  beside  htnucU." 
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was  delivered  in  the  mount,  and  to  a  rather  select  band  of 
"disciples,"  (v.  I,  etc.).  "Luke"  on  the  contrar)*,  states 
more  naturally  and  apparently  more  correctly*  that  the 
sermon  was  delivered  to  the  multitude  at  large,  in  the 
plain,  after  he  had  named  the  apostles  and  come  down 
with  them  from  the  mountain  in  which  he  had  temporarily 
sought  solitude:  —  "And  he  came  down  with  them  and 
stood  in  the  plain,  and  the  company  of  his  disciples,  and 
a  great  multitude  of  people  out  of  all  Judaea  and  Jerusa* 
lem,  and  from  the  seacoast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  which 
came  to  hear  him,"  etc.,  (vi.  17);  "And  he  lifted  up  his 
eyes  on  his  disciples,  and  said,  Blessed  be  the  poor;"  etc., 
{20).  "Mark"  makes  the  parables  of  the  "sower'*  and 
the  "mustard-seed"  come  in  nearly  at  the  place  assigned 
by  "Luke"  to  this  king  of  sermons. 

The  two  earlier  synoptics,  (the  second  and  third.)  al- 
lege an  interval  of  time  as  occurring  between  the  original 
naming  of  the  apostles  and  their  sending-forth  as  mission- 
aries:—  ''Matthew"  makes  both  events  contemporaneous. 
The  historical  account  here  appears  to  be  that  of  "  Mark  '* 
and  "Luke,"  and  the  lumping-together  of  the  two  inci- 
dents to  be  a  blunder  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
later  compiler  of  the  first  Gospel. 

Before  discussing  the  important  event  of  the  naming  of 
the  apostles,  it  will  be  well  to  devote  some  attention  to 
the  four  '*  miracles  "  which  in  "  Matthew  "  are  placed  im- 
mediately before  that  event,  and  the  two  principal  of 
which,  the  restoring  or  healing  of  "  Jairus'  "  daughter,  and 
the  cure  of  the  "  issue  of  blood,"  are  not  brought  in  till 
considerably  later  in  "Mark"  and  "Luke."  Of  the  two 
peculiar  to  "Matthew,"  it  appears,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
dumb  man,  (unauthenticated  by  name  or  place,)  there  was 
no  defect  of  the  vocal  organs,  but  that  this  was  merely  a 
case  of  sulicn  and  silent  lunacy^  requiring  no  "miracle" 
for  its  cure  (or  rather,  as  we  have  seen  before,  for  its  tem- 
porary alleviation).  That  of  the  two  "blind"  men,  is 
attainted  with   the   suspicious  injunction  of   silence  and 
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secrecy,  besides  that  name  and  place  are  wanting.  Name 
and  place  arc  indicated  in  "  Mark  "  and  *'  Luke,"  though 
not  in  *'  Matthew,"  for  the  "miracle"  of  "Jairus'  "  daughter, 
and  much  particularity  is  observed  in  their  narratives, 
which,  besides,  agree  closely.  Wc  find,  however,  in  all 
three  narratives,  that  the  Master,  in  his  capacity  as  a 
skilled  physician,  pronounced  that  the  maiden  was  not 
really  dead,  but  asleep ;  i.e.,  in  a  state  of  coma  or  of 
"trance."  We  have  no  right  to  set  aside  this  quiet  asser- 
tion  of  his  as  being  "  figurative  "  or  any  other  than  a  state- 
ment of  fact ;  there  was,  therefore,  no  miracle  in  the  case. 
Only  the  three  chief  disciples,  "Simon  Peter"  and  the 
sons  of  Zebedee,  were  permitted  to  witness  his  mode  of 
treatment,  and  strict  secrecy  was  enjoined  on  the  parents. 
The  cure  of  the  "issue  of  blood  "  was  a  remarkable  one  if 
really  effected  by  his  touch,  and  not  a  mere  temporary 
"  stanching,"  but  we  have  no  evidence  whatever  that  it 
was  a  real  ox  pennaneiit  cure. 

The  names  of  the  apostles  are  nearly  the  sarae  in  the 
three  synoptics,  and  their  order  is  much  the  same.  The 
two  pairs  of  brothers,  the  sons  of  "  Jona,"  and  the  sons  of 
"Zebedee,"  always  lead.  There  are,  in  the  twelve,  two 
"Simons,"  two  "Jameses,"  and  two  "Judases." 


'  MATTHrw  "  shw 


*'UAxic''p»a 


**  LuKs"  pvn 


Andrew.        I  ««»«'>'-• 

;«»«(.).   I  ««of  Zebedee. 

Jofco,  J 

PhUip. 

BartkolcnMw. 

TboouM. 

Matthew. 

James  (•),  aos  of  Alphcu*. 

Lcblmtu  (chilled  ThaddKuft). 

Simon  [j),  the  "  CanaMiite." 

Juda*  "  Ucuiot." 


Sinon  (i). 

Andicw. 

Jiiiie*  <i],  I  cxllol  "com  of 

Joha,  {  thusdex." 

Philip. 

B&nholoai«w. 

MwtHcw. 

Thontu. 

James  (a), 

TlwtbltBua. 

Simoa  (>},tbc  " Caoaanitc** 

Judu  "  lacaiiot." 


Simoa  (i). 

Amlrcw. 

Ja«nca  (i>. 

John. 

Philip. 

llanliAlninew. 

Thomat. 

Jafuca  (s). 

Judaa.  brother  nf  Janws. 

Simoa  (a)  "  Zclotet." 

Judu  "  bcuioL" 


It  appears  from  the  above  that  "  Lebbacus  "  and  "  Thad- 
daeus"  arc  merely  aliases  of  "Judas,"  "Juda"  or  "  Jude," 
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the  son  of  Alph^us  or  Cleophas,  who,  as  well  as  his 
brother  "James,"  is  repeatedly  called  Christ's  "brother.** 
His  mother  was  "  Mary  "  the  wife  of  Cleophas  or  Alphaeus, 
who  must  have  been  also  Christ's  mother  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve "  Mark  '*  vi.  3,  and  many  other  texts,  and  reject  the 
apparently  interpolated  gloss  of  "John"  xix.  25,  which 
makes  her  Christ's  mother's  sister.  It  follows  that  Cleo- 
phas was  their  father  or  stepfather. 

The  second  "  Simon,"  whose  cognomen  or  alias  was 
"  Zelotes,"  and  who  was  also  styled  the  "Canaanite,"  per- 
haps from  his  residing  outside  of  the  tribal  borders,  may 
not  improbably  have  been  a  third  brother,  (or  a  half- 
brother  or  step-brother,)  of  Christ's,  who  bore  that  name 
(Mark  vi.  3).  The  probability  that  "Andrew"  was  a 
brother-in-law  has  been  already  discussed.  There  were 
other  "brethren"  of  Christ's  who  "did  not  believe  in 
him/'  (among  these  may  have  been  "Joses,"  Mark  vi.  3, 
etc.,)  and  who  would  seem  to  have  joined  his  other 
"friends  "  in  trying  to  apprehend  him  as  a  madman. 

The  probable  identity  of  "  Bartholomew  "  with  "  Nathan- 
ael  "  and  of  "  Matthew  "  with  "  Levi  "  has  also  been  men- 
tioned. Of  the  second  "Judas,"  the  so-called  "Iscariot," 
who  is  said  to  have  betrayed  Christ,  one  can  only  remark 
that  his  selection  as  one  of  the  twelve  chief  missionaries 
and  special  companions  of  Christ  reflects  little  credit  on 
the  Master's  penetration  as  a  judge  of  men.' 

Yaishooa  appears  to  have  taken  these  favorite  and 
trusted  friends  with  him  up  into  the  mountain  region, 
when  he  retired  thither  on  the  Pharisees  plotting  with  the 
courtiers  of  Herod  to  seize  and  put  him  to  death  for  his 
audacious  abrogation  of  the  Hebrew  sacred  day.  While 
in  the  mountain,  feeling  the  immensity  of  the  task  before 
him,  the  greatness  of  the  "  harvest"  and  the  "fewness  of 

'  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  pau&e  to  ctiscuss  the  Mrantce  theory  ahich  the  cvaa- 
gelists  bccni  to  put  furward  abuut  tliU  unfortunate  aelcction.  that  it  t.is  ntttttu^j 
in  order  that  "  prophecy  "  might  be  justified  or  *•  fulfilled  ! "  The  prupKecict  lupposed 
to  refer  to  ''Judas,"  like  tho&e  supposed  to  refer  to  Chmt.  In  reality  related  tu  olH«r 
persons. 
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the  laborers,"  (Matt.  ix.  n^)  he  appointed  these  trusted 
friends  missionaries  to  aid  him  in  spreading  the  "king- 
dom of  God."  But  he  did  not,  as  "  Matthew*s  "  account 
would  lead  us  to  suppose,  at  once  send  them  forth  on  their 
errand  ;  the  risk  at  the  moment  was  too  imminent.  After 
a  period  of  invisibility,  he  returned  from  the  mountains 
once  more  to  the  expectant  people,  preached  his  great 
Sermon,  and,  after  a  few  more  days,  sent  out  the  apostles. 
This  is  what  we  gather  from  the  accounts  of  *'  Mark  *'  and 
"  Luke,"  —  by  combining  them. 

"Mark"  makes  him  first  "  withdraw  himself "  to  the 
seashore,  then  "go  up  into"  the  mountains,  —  taking 
with  him  and  "  ordaining "  the  twelve,  —  then  return  to 
the  "multitude,"  —  when  the  attempt  was  made  by  his 
friends  who  thought  him  mad,  to  seize  him,  probably  with 
the  object  of  securing  his  safety  from  the  Pharisees.  This 
attempt  was  rendered  impossible  of  execution  by  the 
throngs  about  him.  He  then  teaches  a  while  from  the 
side  of  a  vessel  off  shore,  giving  the  two  celebrated  para- 
bles, and  lastly  sets  sail  and  is  lost  sight  of  for  a  time, 
during  which  the  quaint  sea-  and  devil-and-swine  stories 
take  their  origin  in  the  rumors  of  the  wailing  crowds. 

After  his  return  from  over  sea  to  the  half-star\'ed  but 
hopeful  crowd  that  expected  him,  near  Capernaum,  like 
sheep  that  had  lost  their  shepherd,  he  works  the  cure  of 
Jairus'  child.  (At  this  point  "Mark's"  story,  hitherto  so 
consistent  and  consecutive,  is  marred  by  the  unfortunate 
error  of  introducing,  in  the  wrong  place,  the  Nazareth  in- 
cident, which  "  Luke  "  on  the  contrary,  with  the  utmost 
probability,  places  at  the  very  beginning  of  Christ's 
career.)  The  excitement  raised  against  him  by  the  Phari- 
sees having  subsided  for  the  time,  he  now  sends  out  his 
apostles. 

"  Luke's  "  narrative  of  this  period  is  less  satisfactory, 
though  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  same  general  tenor  as 
"Mark's."  Omitting  Christ's  first  "withdrawal "  to  the 
seashore,  he  makes  him  go  up  at  once  into  the  mountains 
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and  ordain  the  apostles.  Then  he  returns  to  the  "multi- 
tude" in  the  plain  and  teaches  them  thcrc^  (not  from  the 
ship's  side,)  and  his  lesson  is.  not  the  two  parables,  but  an 
abbreviated  version  of  the  great  sermon.  I  think  it  prob- 
able that  both  these  lessons  —  the  ffermon  and  the  two 
parables — were  delivered  at  this  juncture.'  *'  Luke"  now 
introduces  quite  a  large  number  of  incidents,  —  (some  of 
them  probably  out  of  place,)  and  inclnding  the  few  related 
by  "Mark,"  —  before,  in  chap,  ix.,  he  gives  us  the  mission 
of  the  apostles. 

The  account  of  "Mark"  is,  —  in  this  place,  —  on  the 
whole  much  more  of  the  historical  character,  than  those 
of  either  of  the  other  synoptics.  "Matthew"  is  here,  (as 
usually  in  the  earlier  part  of  Christ's  story,  the  outset  in 
Galilee,)  the  least  historical  of  the  three.  Though  he 
seems  to  have  written  later  than  the  others,  he  has  not  in 
general  improved  on  their  arrangement,  but  the  reverse, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  (such  as  the  story  of  the  centu- 
rion's servant,)  which  we  shall  remark. 

The  discrepancies  in  arrangement  of  the  events,  etc., 
between  the  three  evangelists,  seem  naturally  to  have 
arisen  from  their  having  worked  independently,  and 
having  arranged  the  events  and  sayings  derived  from 
the  sources  at  their  command,  oral  tradition,  the  miscel- 
laneous anecdotes  of  Marcus  or  Markos,  and  the  un> 
ordered  "Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,"  together  with  the 
early  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  A^yui  of  Mattalhiah, 
in  such  order  of  time  as  seemed  to  each  author  most  natu- 
ral and  probable.  The  result  is  considerable  confusion, 
but  we  may  infer  from  comparison  that  the  interval  of 
some  days  between  the  naming  and  the  sending  of  the 
apostles  was  employed  by  Christ  in  delivering  both  the 
two  discourses,  the  sennon  given  b)'  "Luke,"  (and  more 
at  length  by  *'  Matthew,")  and  the  two  parables  in  one  dis- 


I  Thouj;h  it  most  be  admitted  that  both  evangelists  seem  to  have  inscrtad  these 

■^courses,  —  u  "  Mxtthen-."  also,  has  placed  the  "  Sermon, "  — rather  fnira  dwtr 
Dwn  judgments,  than  from  aoy  historical  tradition  as  to  time  and  place  of  delivery. 
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course,  given  by  "Mark."  That  he  also,  within  that  inter- 
val, sailed  for  at  least  two  days  upon  the  lake,  probably 
with  the  object  of  being  out  of  the  way.  The  history  of 
this  excursion  is  lost;  only  fabulous  accounts  remaining 
of  it.  On  returning  to  Capernaum,  several  incidents 
occurred,  which  may  be  considered  more  or  less  in  num- 
ber, according  to  our  acceptance,  (on  the  one  hand,)  of  the 
arrangements  which  place  some  of  these  incidents  in  this 
period,  or,  (on  the  other,)  of  that  order  which  brings  them 
in  earlier. 

Of  course  these  movements  of  Christ's  could  not  have 
been  so  executed  had  the  plans  of  his  enemies  for  seizing 
him  been  matured.  He  could  not  have  stopped  "in  the 
plain,"  or  in  his  boat  "  near  the  shore,"  to  deliver  two  long 
discourses.  But  we  must  remember  the  plans  against  him 
had  not  been  organized,  and  that,  while  the  hostility  was 
sufficiently  threatening  to  render  his  frequent  withdrawal 
prudent,  it  would  be  intermittent  in  its  manifestation, 
giving  the  opportunities  needed  for  his  continuing  his 
teachings  and  sending  out  his  apostles.  The  situation 
reminds  us  forcibly  of  similar  episodes  in  the  life  of 
Booddha. 

The  incidents  introduced  by  *^Luke "  between  the 
appointment  and  the  despatching  of  the  apostles  are  as 
follows  : —  I.  the  "Sermon,"  2.  the  healing  the  centurion's 
servant.  3.  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son,  4.  the  message 
of  "John"  the  Baptist  from  his  prison  to  inquire  if  the 
new  teacher  were  the  Messiah  or  no,  5.  the  dinner  with 
"Simon"  the  Pharisee,  and  the  incident  of  the  repentant 
"sinner,"  6.  delivery  of  parable  of  "sower,"  7.  calming  of 
storm,  8.  devil-and-swine  story,  9.  restoring  of  "Jairus'" 
daughter,  and  10.  healing  of  the  issue  of  blood  ;  the  four 
last  have  just  been  discussed.  This  large  number  of 
events  seems  hardly  likely  to  have  occurred  in  the  inter- 
val, which  must  have  been  short;  —  and  this  inclines  us 
to  prefer  "Matthew's"  placing  of  the  second  c\tni.  Of 
Luke's  manner  of  telling  the  incident  of  the  centurion's 
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sen'ant,  we  may  remark  the  intense,  almost  rabid  Jewish 
pride  it  exhibits;  —  the  centurion  is  worthy,  because  he 
has  "built  us  a  synagogue;"  yet  he  is  not  worthy  to 
have  Christ,  as  a  yew  prophet^  —  who  would  be  defiled  by 
intercourse  with  "Gentiles,"  —  come  under  his  roof,  nor 
even  to  come  himself  to  Christy  to  request  his  aid.  It  is 
not  likely  that  a  Roman  soldier, — one  of  the  haughty 
conquering  race,  —  would  acknowledge  himself  so  inferior 
to  the  Jews,  —  nor,  above  all,  feel  that  his  holding  a  com- 
mand in  the  legion  made  him  more  especially  their  inferior. 
This  servile  speech  of  the  centurion,  therefore,  is  merely 
a  little  fiction  in  which  the  sour  and  cankered  pride  of  the 
"chosen  people,"  and  their  mortification  at  being  held  as 
subjects  by  the  Romans,  found  expression,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  furnished  a  reason  for  Christ's  being  repre- 
sented as  not  going  to  the  house,  thus  exalting  what  may 
very  likely  have  been  a  cure  by  manipulation,  into  a 
"  miracle."  Note  the  entirely  different  way  in  which  the 
story  is  told  by  "Matthew;"  the  centurion,  —  who  in 
"Luke"  deemed  himself  "not  worthy  to  come  unto" 
Christ,  and  only,  in  the  depth  of  his  abasement,  commu- 
nicated through  "friends,"  (6,)  "elders  of  the  Jews."  (3.) 
—  in  "Matthew"  comes  himself  wMh  his  request  to  the 
healer,  receiving  the  ready  response,  "I  will  come  and 
heal  him."  In  "Matthew"  it  is  a  case  of  "palsy"  with 
which  the  man  is  "grievously  tormented"  only;  in 
"  Luke  "  it  is  a  fatal  sickness,  to  the  point  of  death.  The 
catholic  declaration  in  "Matthew"  that  the  "Gentiles" 
are  to  be  admitted  to  "sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  is  entirely  wanting  in 
"  Luke,"  It  is  evident  that  these  differing  circumstances 
have  their  origin  chiefly  in  the  differing  animus  of  the 
writers,  —  their  several  race-prejudices^  —  and  that  they, 
therefore,  cannot  be  relied  on  as  facts.  The  genial 
declaration  in  "  Matthew"  is  however  in  accordance 
with  the  general  spirit  displayed  by  Christ,  and 
("Matthew's")  version  of  the  sickness  is  also  the 
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probable.  The  feature  of  the  abseme  from  tlic  spot  of  the 
healer  is  evidently  fabulous  in  both. 

The  raising  from  the  dead  of  the  widow's  son  of  Nain 
is  one  of  those  extraordinary  and  unquestionably  miracu- 
lous feats,  —  if  true  as  told^  —  that  we  should  expect  to 
find  repeated  in  alt  the  Gospels,  as  those,  above  all  others, 
furnishing  irrefragable  proof  of  Christ's  divinity.  Never- 
theless, like  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  it  is  only  found  in  a 
single  Gospel!  It  is  incredible  that,  if  true,  it  should  not 
have  been  repeated  in  all.  On  this  account  it  must  be 
dismissed  as  pure  fiction;  —  for  an  event  so  unheard  of 
and  contrary  to  natural  law  as  a  restoration  of  the  actually 
dead  to  life  can  only  be  accepted  on  abundant  and  ntutu- 
ally  coufinnatory  evidence.  The  more  striking  and  com- 
plete the  case,  as  an  actual  restoration  to  life,  the  stronger 
the  evidence  should  have  been. 

The  message  of  the  Baptist,  (vii.  i8,  etc.,)  has  already 
been  fully  discussed. 

The  dinner  with  the  Pharisee,  (36,  etc.,)  must,  like  the 
healing  of  the  centurion's  servant,  be  considered  as  placed 
too  late  by  "  Luke."  There  was  nothing  unnatural  in 
such  an  invitation  to  dinner  by  a  well-meaning  inquirer 
among  the  Pharisees,  had  it  occurred  before  the  pro- 
nounced and  irreparable  breach  between  Yaishooa  and 
that  sect,  on  the  Sabbath  question.  At  this  period  such  a 
civility  is  scarcely  likely  to  have  been  offered.  The  inci- 
dent of  the  repentant  *'  sinner "  or  woman  of  the  town, 
(Magdala,)  who  washed  Christ's  feet  in  her  tears  and 
wiped  them  with  her  hair,  is  a  most  touching,  natural,  and 
beautiful  one.' 

Chapter  viii.  2,  3,  gives  us  the  practical  information  how 
Christ  was  supported  during  his  labors;  it  was  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  persons  whom  he  had  bene- 
fited; chiefly  women.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  par- 
ticulars, he  resembled  the  Booddha. 


■  Tkh  tamt  incitUptS  b  told  by  "John,"  with  much  le*s  prohability,  of  Mary  a/ 
Btthany,  wliu  dr»eji  not  appear  to  have  been  a  "tiaiiei,"  —  one,  that  b,  wbote  lost 
virtue  would  make  »ucti  mten^  rcmurM  natural. 
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The  motive  of  the  Master  for  enveloping  his  teaching 
so  frequently  in  the  mystic  guise  of  parables,  —  as  in  that 
of  the  "sower/*  (5,  etc.,)  —  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
forcing  his   hearers  to  think,  as  well  as  of   sifting   the 
worthy  from  the  unworthy  among  them.     Such  a  simple 
story  would  be  very  striking  to  his  simple  and  rural  audit- 
ors,—  and  the   more  earnest  ones  among  them,  —  those 
who  were  fitted  to  become  members  of  the  "kingdom," 
—  by  taking  it  home  with  them  and  meditating  upon  it, 
would   educate  their  o'wn   minds;  and  when,  at   length, 
they   developed   the  concealed   truth,   it   would   by   this 
process  have  become  more  keenly  and  lastingly  engraved 
upon  their  memories  and  convictions,  than  if  it  had  been 
plainly  stated  at  once.     That  Christ  had  no  intention  of 
keeping  up  a  permanent  mystification  is  plain  from  his 
next  expressions,  (w.   16,   17,)  "no  man,  when  he  hath 
lighted  a  candle,  covereth  it  with  a  vessel,"  etc,  (the  very 
thing  that,  at  first,  a  parable  seems  to  do) ;  —  "for  nothing 
is  secret  that  shall  not  be  made  manifest,  neither  any  thing 
hid  that  shall  not  be  known,"  etc. 

The  re-st  of  "Luke's"  events,  to  the  sending  of  the 
apostles,  have  been  discussed. 

At  this  point  then,  we  bring  the  second  and  third  syn- 
optics together,  —  at  the  scnding-out  of  the  apostles. 
"  Matthew,"  as  has  been  obserx-ed,  is  apparently  erroneous 
in  making  the  sending  contemporaneous  with  the  ajtpoint- 
ment  or  "ordination,"  tliough  his  report  of  the  speech  of 
the  Master  on  the  occasion,  is  much  fuller  than  that  of  the 
other  synoptics,  and  has  the  character  of  a  genuine  utter- 
ance ;  —  probably,  drawn  from  the  Ao'yut  or  Discourses  pre- 
sen'cd  by  the  apostle  Mattathiah.  In  all  three  accounts 
of  the  despatching,  the  similarity  to  the  sending-out  of 
his  disciples  by  Booddha  is  evident  ;  the  principle  of  men- 
dicancy, or  dependence  upon  the  charity  of  wellH-lispoaed 
persons,  is  the  same  in  both.  It  is  unpleasant  to  obser\'e, 
however,  one  point  of  inferiority;  instead  of  the  perfect 
meekness  with  which  the  refusal  of  ctiarity  is  commanded 
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by  Gautama  to  be  received,  Christ's  apostles  are  loM  to 
"shake  off  the  dust  of  their  feet "  against  such  cities  or 
persons  who  refuse  to  entertain  or  hear  them,  as  a  "  testi- 
mony;" and  upon  this  "testimony."  such  places  and  per- 
sons are  to  receive  in  the  "judgment "  severer  condemna- 
tion than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
(Matt.  X.  15,  Mark  vi.  11,  "Luke"  ix.  5).  This  vindictive 
spirit  must  be  considered  a  blemish  in  the  otherwise  ad- 
mirable instructions  of  the  Master.  The  apostles  were  to 
use  upon  the  sick  the  sanie  remedial  treatment  their 
Master  himself  without  doubt  used;  they  "anointed" 
them  "with  oil"  .  .  .  "and  healed  them"  (Mark  vi.  13). 
The  apparent  vindictiveness  of  the  denunciation,  above 
spoken  of,  may  be  explained  more  agreeably  to  the  normal 
mildness  of  the  Teacher,  when  we  reflect  that  he  evidently 
considered  this  mission  to  the  Jews  as  the  last  they  were 
to  receive  before  the  judgment ;  that  after  this  the  apos- 
tles were  apparently  to  have  a  mission  to  the  Gentiles 
only,  and  then  the  final  settlement  was  to  take  place ;  for 
he  says,  (Matt.  x.  23^)  "  Ye  shatl  not  have  gone  over  the 
cities  of  Israel,  ////  the  Son  of  man  he  come.'* 

If  these  words  be  correctly  reported,  it  is  clear  that  at 
this  time  he  believed  his  own  death  and  return  from  the 
dead  as  Judge  in  the  new  kingdom  of  God  would  occur 
before  even  the  mission  of  the  apostles  was  complete; 
afterwards  he  fixed  the  farthest  date  for  the  latter  event 
within  the  lifetime  of  some  then  about  him,  "  some  that 
stand  here."  ("  Mark  ".  ix.  I,)  who  should  not  "taste  of 
death,"  (he  said.)  till  his  triumphant  return  as  Judge.  The 
complete  failure  of  this  prophecy,  and  the  irreconcilability 
of  that  failure  with  the  omniscience  attributed  to  Deity, 
has  driven  some  early  Fathers,  and  some  modem  English 
divines,  to  the  wretched  subterfuge  of  asserting  that 
"what  he  knew  as  God  he  did  not  know  as  man  I "  —  a 
mere  solemn  quibble,  and  verbiage  totally  destitute  of 
meaning,  or  leading  directly  to  absurdity.  For  it  obliges 
us  to  suppose  a  Divine  intelligence  which  was  "Jesus" 
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the  God,  united  in  one  being  and  in  one  brain  with  a 
human  intelligence  which  was  "Jesus"  the  man,  and  yet 
not  communicating  its  knowledge  to  thit  lower  intelli- 
gence I  It  is  obvious  that  these  supposed  two  united 
and  yet  separated  intelligences  cannot  both  be  one  and  the 
same  being,  except  as  all  life  is  of  a  common  essence.  If 
one  is  "Jesus  the  second  Person  in  the  Trinity"  who 
knows  every  thing,  and  the  other  is  "Jesus"  the  man  who 
knows  very  little,  these  two  may  be  called  by  the  same 
name,  but  they  cannot  be  one,  for  if  one,  which  one  ? 
Which  of  the  two  is  he?  That  one  who  knows  all.  or  the 
other?  Either  supposition  involves  contradiction  of  the 
premises.  To  say  that  what  he  really  knew  as  God 
through  omniscience,  he  ignored  or  pretended  not  to  knotu 
as  man,  would  be  a  gross  insult  to  the  Master's  memor>' 
i£  not  rank  blasphemy.  If,  again,  it  be  said  that  he  knew 
not  the  future  as  giian,  but  that  the  "Spirit  of  God"  re- 
siding within  him,  knew  it,  then  what  becomes  of  the 
"Second  Person  in  the  Trinity,"  between  these  two, — 
the  "  Spirit"  which  is  only  the  "  Third  Person  "  in  the 
Trinity,  (or  God  who  is  the  "First  Person,")  —  and  the 
man  "Jesus?"  It  must  fall  through  into  the  "void  ob- 
scure "  of  chaos.  Besides,  this  statement  would  only  put 
him  on  the  level  of  inspired  men,  who  through  the  Spirit  of 
God  are  themselves  gods,  as  he  himself  says  ("John  "  x.  34). 
The  failure  of  his  predictions  is  only  reconcilable  with 
bis  omniscience  by  the  extraordinary  kind  of  metaphysics 
peculiar  to  divinity,  —  a  kind  quite  beyond  the  pale  and 
realm  of  reason  and  of  philosophy,  —  of  which  the  above 
is  a  specimen.  In  the  same  way,  his  soreness  of  feeling 
amounting  to  bitterness,  toward  the  little  villages  of  his 
native  district  who  would  not  receive  his  preaching,  —  a 
soreness  arising  from  their  cold  repulse,  upon  his  own 
heart,  of  the  intense  yearning  love  and  confident  hope 
that  kad  flowed  from  it  towards  them,  and  the  re-action  of 
his  burning  impulsive  Eastern  nature  against  this  cold- 
ness,—  is  equally  incompatible  with  the  serene  unruffled 
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wisdom  which  we  necessarily  attribute  to  the  vast  Supreme 
Mind  which  comprehends  all,  sympathizes  with  all,  and 
weighs  all  in  its  balance.  Nevertheless  the  practical  ex- 
cellence, beauty  and  perfection  of  his  moral  precepts,  as 
in  the  great  sermon,  is  in  nowise  affected  by  this  human 
and  lovable  weakness. 


I.  "Mattkbw."    Ev«nu. 


3-  "Ll-'KB."    Event*. 


•1.  "John**"    DietMce    torn 

lirtKm,  Ki.  V. 
It.  Vpbn>iiJ*Chorarin,olc.,to. 
7}.  Abrogate!  Sibbuih,  sit 
S4.  Heals   witbcred  haod,  q, 

>S.  Wiihdrawshiauclf,  T4,etc. 
Muliituilu  bcakd  uiHkr 
charge  of  »«crcey. 

>6.  BlAdood-dumb  dcrB  east 
QUI.    Not  in  crthir  got- 

>7.  Mother,  etc  ,  «c«k  him,  46, 

etc. 
•8,  PvAbk*.  of  wmvty  taret, 

and  tDuKard-wcd,  eic, 

siii. 
ag.  Civo  offcnn  at  Nataretli. 

"  li  BQl  thM  ihe  carpeif 

tcr**  aMt**  etc,  5J. 

y>.  X>cath  of  the  BaptiM.  xiv, 
Chriit  ratlraa  into  tfai 
docri,  ty 


ig.  Death  of  the  Bapmi,  vi. 

14,  dc 
>o.  Apoatlea*  retura,  30. 
>t,  Retlraa  intodKAcn,  jt. 
t>.  Feeda  five  ihoautid,  35, 

etc. 
93.  Walkt  on  water.  45.  etc 

•4.  Rabuket  PbAri&atc  ritual- 
iun,  vii    (.Matt.  xvj. 

15.  SxrophcDlctBDWonaa'i 
iUugbt«r.  04.  etc 

>6.  Heali  impedineat  of 
tpccOi  uicl  twacing,  31, 
etc. 

97.  Feeds  bur  thousand,  vui. 

>B.  Heala  blind  tnan,  g>. 

99.  Peter's    conleaiiae,    S7, 

etc 
30.  Traotflgm ration,  \x.  a. 


9S.  Death  of  ibe  Bftptiit,  U. 

»■ 
>6.  Rtturo  of  a|)CMil«k,  to. 

17.  Ratlrea  iniodeieii,  10. 

18.  Feeds  five  ibouund.  ta, 

etc 

19.  Peter*acoafeMion,iB,eic. 

y>.  Tram  figuration,  aft. 
]i.  Dumb  "devil"  eui  out 

tor  epileptic  healed) ,  37, 

etc 
39.  Predicts  bis  belrajal,  44. 

33-  Rebukes  anbition  of  dit* 

ciplcs,  by  a  child,  46. 

34-  Rebuke*   *'John'»"  nar- 

33.  Rebukei    "Jaitics"    and 

"John,"  SI,  etc. 
36.  The  "»cribc"  who  would 
follow  bun;  tbcmenwho 
woeU  "burjf."  o«  "bid 
Earcwcll  to  "  Inenda. 


A  glance  at  the  above  columnar  arrangement  of  suc- 
cessive events  shows  how  much  behind  the  order  of 
events  in  the  more  historical  synoptics  is  the  narrative 
of  "Matthew;"  for  our  first  column  only  ends  with  the 
death  of  the  Baptist  and  Christ's  consequent  retreat  into 
the  desert,  (incident  No.  30,)  which  are  the  incidents 
begiituing  the  columns  of  "  Mark's "  and  "  Luke's " 
events.  The  first  evangelist  however  has  an  occasional 
distinctness  of  statement,  wanting  in  corresponding  pas- 
sages of  the  others,  for  which  history  is  indebted  to  him. 
Thus,  he  here  makes  Christ's  retreat  into  the  desert  the 
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direct  consequence  of  the  alarming  news  of  the  Baptist's 
murder  in  prison  ; — news  brought  at  once  to  Christ  by  his 
("John's")  disciples,  as  to  the  representative  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  elder  master  ;  "And  his  disciples  came  and 
took  up  the  body  and  buried  it,  and  went  ami  told  jfesus. 
When  Jesus  heard  of  it,  he  departed  thence  by  ship  into  a 
desert  place  apart:"  —  (xiv.  12,  13).  The  other  synoptics 
give  no  hint  of  this  connection  or  relation,  —  existing  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  disciples  of  his  old  master  ;  they  give 
the  immediate  consecution  of  the  two  events,  "John's  *' 
death  and  Christ's  retreat  into  the  desert,  without  any 
indication  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  as  subsisting 
between  them;  —  "  Mark"  even  attributes  the  cause  of  the 
retreat  to  a  simple  desire  to  give  the  apostles  rest  after 
the  labors  of  their  mission  just  ended  ; — *' Andhe  said  unto 
them,  Come  ye  yourselves  apart  into  a  desert  place,  and 
rest  a  while  :  for  there  were  many  coming  and  going,  and 
they  had  no  leisure  so  much  as  to  cat  ;"  (vi,  31).  The 
fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  connection  between  the  "Bap- 
tists," (^uTTTUTTat.)  or  "  Nassorceans,"  and  "  Christians,"  hav- 
ing long  been  broken  off  at  the  time  when  the  Gospels 
were  written,  so  that  it  was  forgotten  or  ignored,  —  in 
these  words  put  into  Christ's  mouth  "Mark"  is  explainhtg 
the  retreat  into  the  desert  by  the  reasons  which  to  him 
seeincd  the  probable  ones,  refreshment  and  retirement;  — 
and  that  he  omitted  the  feature  in  the  early  records  which 
to  him  seemed  improbable,  —  the  instant  communication 
of  the  news  of  the  murder  of  the  Baptist  to  Christ  by 
"John's"  disciples;  —  a  feature  which  "Matthew"  for- 
tunately preserved.  "Luke"  is  still  more  inexplicit  as  to 
the  true  motive  of  this  movement ;  which  from  "  Mat- 
thew's" statement  was  evidently  that  of  avoiding  the 
emissaries  of  Herod,'  and  the  fate  which  had  overtaken 
the  Baptist. 


*  This  "  Herod."  the  second  oi  the  name  mentioned  in  the  Goiptls.  wi»,  it  '^ 
rcincniburcd,  Hcrotl  \ni\^M,(ftrttr(h  a/  Oa/i/ee  :  —  the  first-ntenlioDcU  was**  I. 
or  Hcrodc»  the  celcbratwl  <^yHx  t''^  Judxa,  etc.  — "the  Great."    Chrlsl  bdongiAl 
tAe  present  "  Kerod'&  *'  )ur\»£ctian,  u  ^A  l\\c  Qiv^^^ 
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WTien,  in  "Matthew"  xii.  15,  Christ  withdraws  himself 
\\\<z  first  time  into  the  desert  10  avoid  the  danger  from  the 
Pharisees'  conspiracy  to  destroy  him,  (incident  No.  25,) 
wc  are  told  "great  multitudes"  followed  him;  "and  he 
healed  them  all,  and  charged  them  that  they  should  not 
make  him  known."  Now  it  is  evident  that  these  •'multi- 
tudes" who  were  "healed"  and  "charged"  to  keep  his 
secret  could  not  have  been  really  mtiltitudcs  in  the  modern 
sense,  or  no  secret  would  have  been  possible  or  dreamed 
of;  his  being  followed  by  a  multitude,  in  the  first  place, 
would  in  itself  destroy  all  secrecy  or  concealment,  —  while 
the  very  idea  of  a  multitude  keeping  a  secret  is  preposter- 
ous. These  "multitudes"  therefore,  who  followed  this 
first  retreat,  in  all  probability,  were  really  quite  a  small 
number  of  persons,  —  a  small  crowd,  say  a  hundred  or  so. 
After  the  murder  of  Yohannan  the  Baptist,  and  the  flight 
of  a  portion  of  his  disciples  to  Christ,  the  number  of  this 
crowd  would  be  slightly  augmented, — and  the  emissaries 
of  the  Pharisees  also,  would,  as  we  are  told  they  did,  add 
themselves  to  it.  Under  these  circumstances  "Matthew" 
gives  us  the  "casting-out"  of  the  blind-and-dumb  "devil," 
{■not  mentioned  in  the  other  Gospels).  He  now  introduces 
several  incidents  brought  in  earlier  by  the  other  evangel- 
ists, and  evidently  out  of  place  here ;  these  have  already 
been  discussed,  (Nos.  27.  28  and  29). 

"  Mark  "  and  "  Luke,"  after  the  death  of  the  Baptist, 
inform  us  of  the  return  of  the  apostles  from  the  brief 
mission  on  which  Christ  had  despatched  them,  an  incident 
which  "Matthew"  has  seemingly  forgotten  to  record ;  he 
gives  us  indeed  no  indication  of  the  apostles  ever  leaving 
Christ  at  all,  notwithstanding  their  solemn  commission. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  cure,  (at  "  Secania.")  of  Rabbi 
ben  Damah  of  a  snake-bite  by  "James,"  —  recorded  in  the 
Midrash  Koheleth,  —  occurred  during  this  maiden  essay 
by  the  apostles,  of  their  skill  as  healers  and  preachers. 
Although  they  apparently  brought  their  independent  la- 
bors to  a  close  much  sooner  than  Yaishooa  expected,  he 
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must,  in  his  isolated  and  friendless  position,  beset  by  ene- 
mies, have  heartily  rejoiced  at  the  return  of  his  humble 
and  trusted  comrades.  His  warm  feelings  toward  these 
simple  unlettered  persons  whom  he  had  taken  to  his  heart 
as  chosen  friends,  and  his  disgust  at  the  same  time  with 
the  learned  and  sceptical  scribes  and  Pharisees,  found 
expression  nearly  at  this  time  in  his  touching  thanksgiv- 
ing; —  "I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise 
and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes,*'  etc., 
(Matt.  xi.  25).' 

Yaishooa's  second  retreat  into  the  mountains  for  safety 
from  Herod,  on  hearing  of  the  latter's  murder  of  the  Bap- 
tist, seems  to  have  been  planned  so  as  to  secure  the  great- 
est possible  secrecy  and  avoidance  of  the  following  of  the 
crowd  who  sought  his  aid  as  healer.  He  first  went  by 
boat  "privately,"  (Mark  vi.  32.)  across  the  head  of  the 
lake,  from  Cap9mauni,  to  a  desert  place  on  the  east  side 
of  the  water,  "belonging  to  the  city"  of  "Bethsaida," 
("Luke"  ix.  10).  This  place  is  a  ravine,  running  up  be- 
tween two  mountain-slopes,  —  bare  and  rugged,  —  which 
Christ  probably  ascended  for  some  distance ;  at  the 
bottom  is  the  bed  of  a  brook  or  hill-torrent.  The  wild 
secluded  place  was  well  adapted  to  his  design  of  conceal- 
ment ;  nevertheless,  it  appears  that  the  crowds  of  afflicted 
persons  and  their  relatives,  that  had  sought  his  aid,  and 
who  lodged  in  Capernaum  and  the  other  villages,  (dignified 
with  the  name  of  "cities'*  in  the  Gospels,)  around  the 
head  of  the  lake,  found  out  his  retreat  and  gradually 
made  their  way  thither  on  foot.  It  is  not  probable  that 
this  crowd  amounted  to  "five  thousand,"  nor  perhaps  to 
as  many  hundreds;  the  numbers  stated  in  the  Gospels 
would   have  depopulated   the  small  towns  in  the  narrow 


■  "  Luke,"  with  more  aiiparcnt  Daiuralnns  than  "  Matthew, "  pbce&  this  lla&k*> 
givins  of  Christ's  afifr  tke  retHrn  of  the  disciples  from  their  nrnskm  ;  —  (the  ttaud 
misiton  AA  he  nmkea  it: — x.%\).  The  buiguage  being  rjoff/)- the  same  in"  MatUw**' 
uid  In  "Luke,"  is  pri^bably  an  authentic  utteniocc  of  the  Master^ 
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cultivated  strip  about  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  would 
have  created  such  a  commotion,  in  passing  through  it, 
as  must  inevitably  have  aroused  the  attentioir  and  inter- 
ference of  the  Roman  or  Herodian  authorities. 

The  alleged  exhibition  of  miraculous  power  in  feeding 
these  people  seems  to  have  been  altogether  unnecessary, 
as  "villages,"  (Matt.  xiv.  15,  Mark  vi.  i(>^)  or  "towns," 
("Luke"  \\.  12,)  were  near,  whither  the  disciples  advised 
that  the  crowd  be  sent  to  "buy  themselves  bread."  The 
disciples  also  offered  to  Christ  to  go,  themselves,  into  these 
villages,  "and  buy  two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread  and 
give  them  to  eat "  (Mark  vi.  37).  Christ  docs  not  refuse 
this  offer.  He  orders  the  disciples  to  distribute  the  bread 
and  fish  they  have  with  them,  and  there  is  fio  statement, 
in  either  of  the  Gospels,  that  these  few  loaves  and  fishes 
were  miraculously  "multiplied"  as  is  generally  under- 
stood, or  that  some  of  the  twelve,  or  of  the  other  disciples 
or  we!I-to-do,women  that  accompanied  them,  did  not  earty 
out  their  offer  and  buy  bread  in  the  country  roundabout 
to  eke  out  the  few  loaves  they  began  to  feed  the  crowd 
with.  The  performance  is  not  spoken  of  in  the  body  of 
the  narratives  of  it  as  miraculous  ;  afterwards,  in  "Mark  " 
vi.  52,  we  have  the  expression,  "They  considered  not  the 
Miracle  of  the  loaves  ;"  —  but  precisely  these  two  words, 
"the  miracle,"  we  find  is  an  interpolation  of  the  trans- 
lators, not  in  the  original  Greek,  and  this  whole  verse, 
indeed,  seems  an  explanatory  remark  by  the  author  of 
"Mark." 

It  seems  a  plain  case  of  the  growth  of  stories,  by  which 
a  "miracle"  has  been  worked  up  out  of  a  very  common- 
place occurrence ;  probably  it  is,  —  in  its  miraculons  de- 
velopment,—  a  new  outcrop  of  the  favorite  Hebrew  idea 
of  the  feeding  of  thousands  in  the  desert,  as  in  the  history 
of  "Moses." 

Having  fed  the  hungry  crowd  of  his  gratuitously-treated 
patients,  the  Master,  who  must  have  felt  the  uselcssness 
of  further  concealment,  now  sends  them  away  fur  their 
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lodgings,  and  directs  his  disciples  to  go  before  him  toward 
Bcthsaida   in    tlic   large   fishing-boat  or  "ship,"  while  he 
retires  into  the  mountain  to  pray,  (Mark  vi.  45).     They 
had   but   a  short   distance  to  go,  along  the  shore,  in   the 
shallow  water  near  the  head  of  the  lake*  where  the  '*  Jor- 
dan "  enters  it.     As  the  wind  was  "  contrary  unto  them," 
it   must   have  been   a  north  wind,  blowing  directly  off 
shore,  and  as  it  was  so  violent  they  could  scarcely  mai^e 
head  against  it  by  "toiling  in  rowing,"  it  may  very  easily 
have  shallowed  the  already  shoal  water  near  the  shore,  so 
that  Christ  could  wade  to  them.     The  "  miracle  "  of  '*  wallc- 
ing  on  the  water"  has,  possibly,  grown  by  the  amplifica- 
tion of  wonder-loving  story-tellers  and  hearers,  out  of  this 
trivial  incident.     "Luke"  entirely  omits  this  "miracle," 
while  "Matthew"  adds  to  it  the  walking  of  "Peter"  on 
the  water  in  imitation  of  his  Master,  (xiv.  28,  etc.). 

"  Peter's  "  celebrated  confession  of  the  Master  as  the 
Messiah  or  Christ  is  brought-in  by  "Luke"  here,  —  by 
guess  seemingly,  —  in  place  of  his  walking  on  water.  It 
seems  better  placed  later,  as  in  the  other  synoptics,  (see 
hereafter).  "Luke"  indeed,  plainly  admits  that  in  his 
history  the  events  of,  (at  least,)  "eight  days,"  arc  omitted 
at  this  point  (ix.  28).  These  eight  days  or  more  are  thosp 
preceding  the  "Transfiguration,"  in  which  "Mark"  and 
"Matthew"  place  Christ's  rebuke  to  the  Pharisees  for 
their  ritualism,  a  visit  to  Phoenicia  with  the  incident  of 
the  "Syrophenician  woman,"  and  his  return  to  the  lake 
or  "sea"  of  Galilee,  this  time  coasting  down  to  its  south- 
ern end. 

When  Christ  and  his  disciples  left  the  mountainous 
east  side  of  the  lake  they  sailed  or  rowed  toward  Bethsaida, 
on  the  Jordan,  which  lay  not  far  from  the  north  end. 
Passing  the  attbouchure  of  the  Hasbany  or  upper  Jordan, 
they  landed  at  Gennesaret,  at  the  extreme  northern  point 
of  the  lake.  In  this  neighborhood,  not  far  from  Caper- 
naum, he  meets  some  of  his  old  enemies  the  Pharisees, 
and  some  scribes  coming  from  Jerusalem.    To  their  sane- 
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timonious  criticism  on  his  disciples  eating  with  "un- 
washen "  hands  he  responds  with  a  scathing  invective 
and  well-deserved  rebuke.'  This  reproof,  or  a  similar  one, 
"  Luke  *'  makes  him  deliver  much  later,  and  to  a  Pharisee 
who  entertained  him  at  dinner  (xi.  37).  He  follows  it 
with  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  vastly  superior  impor- 
tance of  internal  or  spiritual  purity  over  ritual  observance. 
The  incident  seems  more  probable  at  this  period  than  at 
the  later  one,  and  under  the  circumstances,  given  by 
"  Luke." 

From  Gennesaret  he  makes  an  excursion  over  the  bor- 
ders, into  Phcenicia  ;  —  "the  coasts"  or  "the  borders"  of 
"Tyre  and  Sidon."  He  endeavors  to  remain  private  here, 
but  is  found  out  by  a  woman,  who  has  a  lunatic  <or  other- 
wise diseased)  daughter  to  be  healed.  The  story  of  this 
woman  is  told  in  so  different  a  manner  in  the  "Clemen- 
tine Homilies,"  (A.D.  160,  nearly  contemp.  with  Gospels,) 
in  which  it  is  evidently  an  extract,  either  from  the  "Gos- 
pel according  to  the  Hebrews"  or  from  the  "Gospel  of 
Peter,"  works  of  greater  antiquity  than  our  Gospels,  that  I 
give  the  text ;  —  (for  original  Greek,  see  appendix)  ;  —  the 
translation  is  my  own. 

"  A  certain  Justa  is  among  us,  a  SjTophoenician,  by  race  a  Canaan- 
ite,  whose  little  daughter  suffered  under  grievous  disease.  And  she 
came  to  our  Lord  cr\-mg  out  and  beseeching  hin\,  that  he  would  cure 
her  daughter.  But  he,  being  also  entreated  by  us,  said,  '  It  is  not 
6tting  to  heal  the  Gentiles,  (who  are)  like  dogs  from  the  using  of  di- 
verse meats  and  practices;  the  table  in  the  kingdom  being  given  to 
the  children  of  Israel.'  But  she,  having  heard  this,  that  she  might 
gather  up,  like  a  dog,  the  crumbs  falling  from  that  table,  exchanging 
her  way  of  life  for  practices  like  those  of  the  children  of  the  kingdom, 
obtained  as  she  had  desired,  the  healing  of  her  daughter  "(Horn.  ii.  19). 

Here  \\\g possessing  detnon^  —  (or  lunacy,)  —  the  epigram- 
matic reply  of  the  woman,  which  obtained  the  favor  sought 
as  a  reward  for  faith  and  for  her  witty  concession  of  Jew 
superiority,  — and  the  instantaneous  viiraculuus  cure  itself, 

*  FrobaUy  no  litcnture  contalni  tpecimeni  of  denunciation  more  terse  and  vigor* 
o«»  thui  his  jihiiippici  agaiiut  the  Pharisen,  delivered  on  thii  and  other  occuiont. 
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—  arc  alike  wanting.  The  Master  only  communicates, 
on  the  case,  with  his  disciples,  instead  of  talking  with 
the  woman,  (as  in  our  Gospels,)  and  simply  and  finaiiy^ 
refuses  to  grant  her  request.  She,  hearing  that  his  re- 
fusal is  on  the  ground  of  the  "unclean  "  practices  of  her 
people,  resolves  to  adopt  the  "clean  "  living  of  the  Jews  ; 

—  goes  homeland  living  like  the  chosen  people  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  the  child  recovers  from  the 
"grievous  disease."  And  it  may  have  done  so,  for  any 
thing  that  appears,  from  strength  of  constitution,  or  from 
the  improvement  in  the  habits  of  the  family.  From  these 
not  extraordinary  facts  the  "miracle"  has  been  worked 
up,  and  made,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  telling,  more  ac- 
ceptable to  "Gentile"  Christians  than  the  original  stor>'. 

The  refusal  of  Yaishooa  seems  at  first  rough,  unkind, 
bigoted,  and  at  variance  with  his  professed  love  and  con- 
cern for  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles.  Many  writers  have 
from  this  and  similar  passages  concluded,  and  not  without 
some  reason,  that  his  plans  were  exclusively  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Jews,  and  that  the  extension  of  the  design  to  the 
salvation  of  the  Gentiles  was  altogether  the  idea  of  Paul. 
I  believe  however  that  the  intense  fury  against  him  exhib- 
ited by  his  old  fellow-townsmen  of  Nazareth,  as  recorded  by 
"Luke,"  —  (and  the  softening  of  this  aspect  of  the  affair 
by  the  other  evangelists  only  confirms  its  truth  to  my 
mind,)  —  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  reason  which 
"  Luke  "  gives,  — that  he  threatened  them,  that,  to  punish 
their  obstinate  unbelief,  the  benefits  of  his  mission  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the  Jews  and  turned  over  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. From  this  time  forward,  if  not  earlier,  he  seems  to 
have  formed  plans  for  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles. 
But  the  time  was  not  fully  ripe,  he  thought,  for  the  exe- 
cution of  these  plans,  which  were  to  be  carried  into  effect 
by  his  apostles  and  not  by  himself  in  person.  Besides, 
at  this  particular  moment  he  was  in  hidings  and  wished  to 
remain  concealed,  and  to  meditate  on  his  further  plans  in 
quiet.     He  had  passed  the  borders  of  Galilee,  and  gone 
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into  Phcenicia,  in  order  to  be  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
Herod,  who  was  "inquiring"  for  him  ;  —  in  other  words, 
seeking  to  lay  hold  on  him.  He  had  taken  refuge,  with 
the  object  of  undisturbed  reflection  on  the  future,  in  a 
*' house,"  (Mark  vii.  24,)  which  may  not  improbably  have 
been  that  of  his  disciple,  (and  perhaps  his  half-brother,) 
Simon,  "the  Canaanitej^  —  (so  named,  probably,  from  liv- 
ing over  the  border).  Here  he  wished  to  be  *'///V/,*  *' he 
"  would  have  no  man  know  it :  "  "  but  he  could  not  be  hid," 
continues  the  evangelist,  "for  a  certain  woman, — whose 
young  daughter  had  an  unclean  spirit ^  — heard  of  him,  and 
came  and  fell  at  his  feet:"  etc.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
this  was  a  most  inopportune  moment  for  the  urging  of 
such  a  request  as  hers,  the  granting  of  which  vvould  make 
it  impossible  for  the  Master  to  remain  concealed ;  his  re- 
fusal, therefore,  was  to  be  expected,  and  it  was  natural 
that  to  his  disciples  he  should  put  the  denial  on  the  legal 
and  reasonable  ground  of  Gentile  "  unclcanness." 

Yaishooa  had  early  foreseen  that  his  life  would  probably 
be  the  sacrifice  which  should  consecrate  his  daring  inno- 
vations, and  that,  to  bring  to  pass  the  "kingdom  of  God" 
CD 'earth,  no  less  than  the  death  of  the  Messiah  of  that 
kingdom  would  be  demanded.  But  the  Messiah  must, 
nevertheless,  first  be  crowned  King  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
ilcsh ;  —  and  however  he  might,  in  human  weakness,  wish 
to  postpone  the  consummation,  —  however  dear  his  work 
in  Galilee  was  become,  —  it  was  to  Jerusalem  he  must 
look  as  the  scene  of  the  grand  finishing  strokes  of  that 
work,  and  his  labors  in  his  native  district  could  not  much 
further  be  prolonged.  Endangered  by  Herod's  emissaries, 
he  had  first  retired  among  his  familiar  mountains;  then, 
he  had  crossed  the  border  to  hide  in  Phoenicia.  His  re- 
treat had  been  discovered,  and  he  now  appears  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  to  march  boldly  to  meet  his  fate,  and 
to  confront  it  at  the  city  of  prophecy.  —  Jerusalem,  the 
"city  of  the  great  King."  — and  at  the  hands  of  his  per- 
verse and  rebellious  countrymen,  —  rather  than  remain  to 
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be  seized  in  Galilee  by  the  Gentile  murderer  of  Yohannan, 
the  Baptist. 

Me  had  just  flung  to  the  winds,  with  noble  indignation, 
another  of  the  solemn  shams  and  hollow  pretences  with 
which  the  self-righteous  hypocrites,  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, sought  to  mask  and  disguise  the  living  reality  of 
Truth.  As  they  had  made  of  God's  free  day  of  rest  and 
open-air  recreation  for  man,  a  period  of  gloomy  and  petri- 
fied religious  imprisonment.  —  to  be  spent  within  temple- 
walls  in  a  fascinated  and  abject  observance  of  the  magical 
manipulations,  genuflexions  and  muttcrings  of  the  priest 
and  his  attendants,  —  so  they  substituted  a  manifold  and 
sanctimonious  washing  of  the  body  for  that  spiritual 
purity,  that  cleanliness  of  heart  and  thought,  which  was 
the  true  worship  of  the  true  God.  This  miserable  make- 
believe  of  religion  Christ  dashed  to  the  ground  with  inde- 
scribable scorn.  Like  a  naked  Berserker-cham])ion  of 
naked  Truth  and  Reality,  who  had  cast  away  from  himself 
the  vain  disguises  of  tradition,  he  was  tearing  down,  in 
holy  fury,  a  vast  edifice  of  shams  and  hypocrisies  which 
had  been  built  about  the  true  worship  of  God,  and  whose 
culminating  pinnacles  towered  over  God's  house  and  tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem.  He  hnd  just  rent  out  and  flung  aside 
another  stone:  the  hoary  pile  of  falsehood  and  perversion 
was  crumbling  beneath  the  lightning  shocks  of  his  true 
words,  but  he  felt  that  it  would  bury  its  destroyer  in  its 
ruins,  as  the  temple  of  the  false  idol  Dagon  had  fallen 
upon  and  crushed  its  mighty  overthrowcr,  Samson.  — 
Shimsh-On  the  Sun-God  or  Sun-hero,  —  the  old  personifi- 
tion  of  Light  and  Truth. 

The  shams  and  falsifications  of  Truth  against  which  he 
was  contending  were  in  part  the  self-delusions  common  to 
all  mankind  ;  but  in  great  and  to  him  most  prominent 
part,  that  huge,  ancient  and  complicated  fabric  of  cunning 
perversions,  inventions,  and  tradition,  that  many  genera- 
tions of  priests  and  lawyers  had  incrusted  over  the  original 
"  Law  of  Moses."     The  primitive  formulas  of  Hebraism, 
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however,  he  diU  not  cast  aside  ;  he  sought  to  rehabilitate 
and  expound  them  ;  to  strip  from  them  the  obscuring 
mass  of  tradition  ;  for  his  penetrating  and  truthful  mind 
pierced  down  to  and  seized  upon  the  vital  truths  of  spirit- 
ual religion  enshrined  in  these  formulas; —  that  "God  is 
a  spirit;" — a  Unity  ;  —  that  those  who  would  worship 
Him  "  in  Truth  "  must  worship  "  in  spirit "  and  fiot  by  rite 
a  fid  ceremony  ;  —  that  all  men  arc  intrinsically  equal, — 
brethren,  and  sons  of  a  God,  who  stands  to  the  spirit  in 
man  in  the  closest  and  most  endearing  relation,  that  of 
"the  Father,"  the  universal  Parent.  That  the  coming 
"kingdom  of  God,"  like  God  Himself,  was  spiritual,  —  a 
reign  of  ri^^hteousness  and  obedience  to  divine  Law,  writ- 
ten in  the  heart ,  —  of  this  kingdom  Yaishooa  himself  was 
the  spiritually  anointed  messenger  and  minister,  —  the 
"Messiah/'  —  in  Greek,  the  "Christ," — the  Father's 
favorite  and  best  beloved  Son. 

Among  the  shams  of  self-delusion  common  to  all  man* 
kind,  which  he  exposed,  none  were  to  him  so  prominent 
and  offensive, — so  insulting  to  the  ever-present  majesty 
of  God, — as  those  ot  pride;  —  of  the  self-flatteries  in 
which  men  hug  themselves,  of  possessing  intrinsic  superi- 
ority to  others  because  of  accidental  or  acquired  wealth, 
position,  or  learning.  Before  God  all  were  equal ;  all  were 
sons  ;  original  difference  or  superiority  of  talent  or  mental 
force  was  a  "gift"  of  the  Father,  or  rather  a  han^  to  be 
used  to  His  honor  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
family  of  brethren,  not  for  the  selfish  aggrandizement  and 
pride  of  the  possessor;  the  same  was  the  case  with  the 
gifts  of  wealth,  position,  etc.  The  overweening  airs  of 
superiority  assumed  by  Rabbis  of  old  and  distinguished 
family,  priests,  wealthy  nobles  and  merchants,  learn'ed 
scribes  and  lawyers,  were  to  him  an  abomination,  and  an 
offence  against  God  the  Father  of  men,  that  called  for 
immediate  rebuke  and  punishment.  The  parables  of  the 
several  "rich  men,"  who  all  receive  condign  punishment 
in  this  or  the  life  to  come,  —  some,  as  "Dives,"  for  no 
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Other  apparent  reason  than  that  of  possessing  riches,  — 
show  his  deep  distrust  of  the  demoralizing  tendencies  of 
wealth.  The  poor  man,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  a 
marked  preference,  nay,  almost  an  exdusive  rights  in  the 
coming  kingdom,  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  It  was 
not,  however,  wealth  merely  as  such,  that  he  regarded  as 
sinful,  but  its  usual  effects  of  pride,  selfishness  and  luxury. 
Those  possessing  it  must,  nevertheless,  at  once  turn  it 
over  to  the  poor  if  they  were  to  be  "saved."  The  young 
rich  man,  who  wished  to  become  his  disciple,  was  told  that 
to  be  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  he  must  sell  alt  that 
he  had  "and  give  to  the  poor."  To  the  poor  on  the  other 
hand  he  snys,  "  Blessed  be  ye  poor,  for  yours  is  the  kittg- 
dom  of  God:"  ("Luke"  vi.  20).'  The  antithesis  to  this 
follows,  in  —  "Woe  unto  you,  that  are  richy  for  ye  fuzve 
received  your  consolation:'*  (24).  Thus  he  undoubtedly 
contemplated  a  thorough  reversal  of  social  conditions  in 
the  *' kingdom  of  heaven." 

These  equalizing  or  levelling  doctrines  of  Yaisbooa's 
were  fully  understood  and  practised  in  the  community 
that  he  founded,  in  which,  at  first,  "all  things"  were 
*' had "  in  "common,"  (Acts  ii.  44).  This  voluntary 
divesting  themselves  of  their  wealth  by  the  comparaiix'ely 
rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  was  rendered  easy  by  the 
confident  expectation  all  entertained  of  the  immediate 
coming  of  the  "kingdom  of  God"  and  its  recompenses. 
As  time  went  on  and  the  "kingdom"  did  not  appear, 
economical  laws  and  those  of  human  nature  re-asserted 
their  old  and  indefeasible  supremacy,  —  and  nothing 
could  well  be  farther  from  the  unselfish  communism,*  — 
founded  on  universal  love  and  brotherhood,  and  the  in- 
trinsic mutual  equality  of  men  as  sons  of  the  Heavenly 
King,  —  which  Christ  preached,  —  than  the  condition  of 

'  " filesxcd  are  the  poor  /»  '/'fit"  etc,  »tcaa  m  lai^r and  amended  form  of  this 
same  "bei:ii«de."    See  Matt.  v.  3. 

*  Though  Christ  maj  be  tcnned  the  origlni]  Comroonist,  bow  differenc  IM^ 
uMeUi&b  cunmunbtu  uf  his  from  tbe  selfish  and  violeDt  Conununism  of  dM  prewnt 
d>rl 
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the  "Christian  "  world  at  this  clay,  or  indeed  within  a  few 
centuries  after  his  death.  Yet  unpractical  and  unadapted 
to  the  complicated  conditions  of  every  human  society  as 
was  the  Utopian  community  Christ  sought  to  establish  ; 
—  a  community  in  which  the  organization  of  labor  would 
be  impossible:  —  which  was  to  be  formed  by  a  single, 
proletariat  class,  working  as  little  as  possible  and  living 
from  hand  to  mouth;  —  an  immense  pauper  or  semi-pau- 
per fawiiy,  of  mutual  aiders  and  common  sharers  in  a 
Father's  gifts,  —  expecting  the  instant  coming  of  a  state 
of  things  in  which  miracle  should  take  the  place  of  law, 
and  all  human  authority  end  in  the  direct  government  of 
God;  —  a  community  in  which  the  arts,  learning  and  sci- 
ence would  instantly  disappear,  and  be  replaced  by  a  child- 
like love  and  benevolence  only;  —  still  no  one  can  be  blind 
to  the  vast  effect  the  moral  grandeur  and  beauty  of  these 
doctrines,  however  seemingly  unpractical,  —  the  uttselfish 
or  altntistic  idea,  —  backed  by  the  noble  sincerity  and  un- 
parallejed  devotion  of  the  Teacher,  have  ever  since  had 
in  moulding  history.  Through  all  the  devastations  of 
Christianity  by  the  unworthiness  of  the  societies  who  have 
professed  it,  this  grand  central  idea  has  held,  and  holds, 
its  own. 

When  Paul  landed  at  Puteoli.  he  passed  the  island  of 
Capres,  where  the  unimaginable  cruelties  and  debauch^ 
eries  of  a  Tiberius  had  just  been  practised.  He  passed 
the  promontory  of  Pausilypum,  where  the  glutton  Vedius 
Pollio,  in  his  villa,  "  Rest  from  Care,"  had  fed  his  lampreys 
with  the  flesh  of  his  murdered  slaves.  Landing,  —  he 
passed  the  great  amphitheatre  of  Puteoli,  where  men  were 
trodden  to  pieces  by  elephants  and  torn  limb  from  limb 
by  tigers,  to  amuse  their  fellow-men.  Along  the  Appian 
Way  he  passed  to  Rome,  —  the  empress  of  the  Seven 
Hills,  the  mighty  mistress  of  the  world, — where  con- 
quered kings  were  put  to  death  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
by  conquerors  as  magnanimous  as  was  Caesar; — where 
worn-out  slaves  were  left  to  starve  by  a  Cato  the  Just ;  — 
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where  hundreds  of  harmless  captive  men  and  women,  and 
even  children,  were  butchered  each  day  hke  so  many 
brutes  for  the  amusement  of  the  crowds  in  the  Colosseum  ; 
—  and  where  the  same  imperial  gardens,  of  the  Pincian 
and  of  the  Vatican,  which  were  to  be  the  haunts  of  a  Messa- 
lina,  with  her  Comus'  orgies  of  beastly  revellers,  were  also 
to  be  lit  up  "as  light  as  day"  for  promenaders/  by  the 
"torches  of  Nero,"  —  living,  shrieking  men  and  women, 
bound  to  trees,  swathed  in  pitched  and  oiled  cloths,  and 
set  on  fire.  However  gloomy  the  world  may  still  at  times 
appear,  and  though  in  the  dark  ages  of  feudalism  and  of 
Romanist  bigotry  and  superstition  succeeding  Rome,  Ro- 
man cruelties  were  imitated,  it  is  safe  to  predict  thai  to 
the  condition  in  which  the  world  stood  in  the  times  of 
Christ  and  Paul  it  can  never  fall  back.  And  this  it  owes 
to  the  unpractical,  uncalculating  love  and  devotion  of  the 
great  Galilean;  —  to  the  higher,  purer  thoughts  and  aims 
and  hopes  he  opened  up  to  men  ;  —  the  life  of  unselfish- 
ness, duty  and  love  of  which  he  gave  them  at  once  the 
laws  and  the  model ;  —  the  pictures  of  a  future  unending 
life  of  glory,  joy  and  peace  for  the  righteous,  and  of  mis- 
er)' for  the  wicked,  which  he  painted,  and  stamped  upon 
men's  convictions  as  certain  and  imminent  realities  by 
that  last  and  only  unanswerable  proof  of  sincerity  that 
man  can  give,  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  his  life,  in  testi- 
mony to  these  truths. 

It  was  then  in  full  consciousness  that  he  was  volunta- 
rily going  to  his  death  that  Yaishooa  left  his  concealment 
in  Phoenicia,  and  we  soon  afterward  find  him  communicat- 
ing these  expectations  to  his  disciples  ;  a  gloomy  prospect. 
which,  when  unfolded,  they  naturally  shrank  from  with 
astonishment  and  horror.  The  simple,  honest  souls,  had 
all  along,  spite  of  the  known  machinations  of  the  powerful 
against  him,  and  the  frequent  coldness  or  even  animosity 
of  the  common  people,  clung  to  their  earnest  faith  in  his 

*  '*  Aut  crucibtis  adfix),  aut  fUmmandl,  atque  ubi  d^cisstt  dUs,  in  nsmm  mcctm 
tmmrnis  urereniur,"    (Tacitus  xjv.  44.) 
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miraculous  power  and  the  growing  conviction  that  he  was 
indeed  the  Christ  or  Messiah  of  God  who  was  to  redeem 
*'  Israel  "  from  his  prostrate  position  beneath  the  heel  of 
the  Gentile.  What  a  bitter  disappointment,  —  to  these 
glorious  hopes,  and  to  their  personal  expectations  of  high 
position  in  the  "kingdom  "  as  the  Christ's  chosen  friends, 
—  was  involved  in  the  announcement  that  he  must  go  to 
Jerusalem  to  suffer  death  as  a  criminal  I  They  could  not 
accept  it  even  from  his  own  lips  ;  —  resurrection  from  the 
dead  meant  nothing  to  them;  —  he  must  tux  die  ;  —  "Be 
xl  far  from  tkee,  Lord  ;  this  sftall  not  be  unto  thee ; "  (Matt, 
xvi.  22). 

After  Christ  reached  the  DecapoHs  on  his  return  from 
Phoenicia,  "Mark"  gives  his  cure  of  a  person  with  an  im- 
pediment in  his  hearing  and  speech.  He  takes  the  sub- 
ject apart  from  the  "multitude,"  and /«/j  his  fingers  into 
his  cars,  apparently  making  some  application  to  the  organs. 
Similar  treatment  is  used  upon  the  tongue,  which  appears 
to  have  been  "  tied."  There  is  no  evidence  and  even  no 
appearance,  of  a  miracle  here,  unless  we  arc  to  take  the 
ground  that  the  previous  treatment  counted  for  nothing, 
and  the  words  "  Efhphatha,"  "  Be  opened,"  for  ei.'cry  thing 
in  the  case.  The  persons  present  are  again  "charged  "  to 
"tell  no  man:"  (Mark  vii.  31-37). 

Of  the  feeding  in  the  wilderness  of  "four  thousand" 
people,  (chap,  viii.,)  it  is  enough  to  remark  that  it  is  evi- 
dently a  repetition  of  the  feeding  of  "five  thousand;"  — 
it  is  the  same  story,  which,  before  it  had  reached  its  full 
development  to  a  feeding  oifive  thousand,  was  somewhere 
written  down;  —  or  else,  — among  persons  of  less  lively 
imagination  in  one  place,  —  stopped  at  the  smaller  number, 
while  among  folk  of  warmer  enthusiasm  in  another,  it  ri- 
pened to  the  larger.  Only  one  story,  apparently,  reached 
"  Luke,"  while  both  reached  "  Mark."  The  worthy  second 
evangelist,  never  doubting  either  oi  two  tales  so  edifying, 
nor  for  a  moment  suspecting  their  identity, /r^j^-rtvi/^^^M. 
in  which  he  is  followed  by  "Matthew."    After  this  "mira- 
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cle/'  Christ  immediately  disappears  across  the  lake  by 
•*  ship."  and  is  found  again  at  Dalmanutha ;  (•'  Magdala  "  in 
'•  Mauhew  ").  Here,  after  refusing  to  work  a  miracle  or 
"sign"  for  the  sceptical  Pharisees,  he  takes  boat  again 
for  Bethsaida.  In  his  conversation  with  the  disciples  on 
the  boat,  he  makes  a  point  of  the  number  of  baskets  of 
fragments  "taken  up"  after  the  two  (?)  feedings  of  *•  mul- 
titudes." (Mark  viii.  19.  2\).  These  numbers,  it  aj:ipears, 
were  respectively  the  mystic  twelve  and  the  equally  mys- 
terious seven.  Although  be  asks  the  disciples .  how  it 
is  they  do  not  understand  the  occult  significance  of  these 
numbers,  no  explanation  is  vouchsafed,  and  it  were  idle  to 
seek  one.'  These  incidents,  like  most  occurring  at  sea 
on  the  lake,  must  be  regarded  as  fabulous. 

At  Bethsaida  a  blind  man  is  brought  him,  whom  he 
takes  entirely  "out  of  the  town  "for treatment.  Although 
no  one  appears  to  have  been  present  at  the  operation, 
several  distinct  manipulations  are  said  to  have  been  used, 
after  which  the  re'stored  man  is  dismissed  with  more  than 
the  usual  injunction  of  secrecy;  being  commanded,  not 
only  that  he  must  tell  no  one  in  the  town,  but  even  that 
he  must  not  re-enter  the  town.  There  seems  evident  in 
this  a  prudent  provision,  on  the  part  of  the  tellers  of  the 
story,  for  meeting  a  denial  by  Bethsaidans  of  any  such 
thing  having  occurred  in  their  town.  This  incident  is 
related  in  chap.  viii.  vv.  22-26. 

If  the  cure  alleged  to  have  been  wrought  on  this  "  blind  *' 
qian  seems,  therefore,  doubtful.  —  the  conversation  be- 
tween Christ  and  his  disciples,  in  verses  27-38  of  this 
chapter  of  "Mark,"  seems  altogether  natural  and  probable. 
The  points  in  this  conversation  have  already  been  touched 
upon. 

As  our  object  in  this  analysis  is  the  discovery  of  what 
Christ's  real  actions  and  movements  probably  were,  let  us 
go  back  a  little  for  review.     On  his  taking  refuge  in  the 

>  '*  Matthew."  utarally,  being  himself  less  Hebraic  Ihu  tKe  earlier  wiiten,  nukct 
hln  liy  leu  strew  on  thdc/trffri/r-fii'M^/. 
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mountains  north-east  of  the  lake,  after  the  news  of  the 
murder  of  the  Baptist,  a  crowd  of  sick  persons  and  their 
friends  collected  around  him.  These  were  fed  by  him  and 
his  disciples.  Their  numbers  were,  probably,  not  so  many 
hundreds  as  thousands  are  claimed  in  the  Gospels,  and  the 
food  was  probably  purchased  by  the  disciples  in  the  sur- 
rounding villages.  From  this  place  of  retreat  Christ  went, 
by  way  of  Gennesaret,  to  Phoenicia,  and  lived  concealed,  — 
somewhere  near  Tyre  or  Sidont  —  in  a  house,  probably 
belonging  to  a  friend.  Here  be  declined,  for  prudential 
reasons,  to  undertake  the  cure  of  the  daughter  of  a  woman 
of  the  neighborhood.  Soon  after,  having  decided  to  go 
to  Jerusalem  to  complete  his  mission  and  meet  whatever 
fate  awaited  him,  he  left  this  last  asylum,  and  returned  to 
the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  passing  down  to  the  west  coast 
as  far  as  Magdala  and  Tiberias.  It  is  likely  that,  having 
abandoned  the  idea  of  living  in  concealment,  he  resumed 
his  practice  of  healing  the  sick.  In  the  two  cures  alleged 
to  have  been  wrought  at  this  time,  an  amount  of  manipu- 
lation and  secrecy  is  stated  to  have  been  used,  which 
removes  them  from  the  realm  of  "miracle,"  or  the  dispens- 
ing with  natural  law. 

The  accounts  in  "Mark"  and  in  "Matthew"  of  the 
second  feeding  of  a  "multitude,"  that  of  the  "four  thou- 
sand," are  so  similar  in  language  as  to  show  that  they 
both  copied  the  same  original  authority,  or  that  the  later 
writer  copied  the  other.  Neither  "  Luke  "  nor  "  John,"  — 
(the  latter  takes  Christ  back  to  Galilee  after  his  aggressive 
entry  into  the  temple,  apparently  expressly  in  order  to 
give  the  feeding  of  the  "five  thousand,")  —  makes  any 
mention  of  this  second  "miracle"  of  feeding  "four  thou- 
sand/*—  though  such  a  notable  one;  it  is  certainly  a 
mere  duplicate  of  the  other  story.  Neither  "  Mark  "  nor 
"  Matthew  "  gives  any  definite  locality  to  this  second  story. 
From  Magdala  Christ  seems  to  go  to  Bethsaida, 

The  conversation  on  the  boat,  given  in  the  first  two 
evangelists,  contains  a  warning  against  the  "leaven  of  the 
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Pharisees"  which  "Luke"  gives,  (xii.  i,)  at  a  subsequent 
period,  after  Christ  had  passed  Bethany  on  his  way  to 
Jerusalem,  and  apropos  of  nothing  in  particular,  —  though 
provoked  by  the  "tempting"  of  these  enemies.  "Mark,** 
(viii.  15,)  makes  it  apropos  of  the  disciples  having  but  ottt 
loaf  of  bread  with  them  in  the  boat.  "  Matthew  "  repeats 
this,  —  but,  —  with  his  usual  critical  judgment, — not 
being  satisfied  with  the  loaf  as  a  sufficient  suggesting 
motive  for  this  warning,  —  prefixes  to  the  boat-conversa- 
tion an  altercation  with  the  Pharisees,  in  part  literaliy 
copied  from  one  he  had  already  introditcedy  (comp.  xvi.  i,  4, 
with  xii.  1%,  59).  The  boat-conversation,  therefore,  with  the 
mysterious  allusion  to  the  cabalistic  mnnbcrs^  (in  "  Mark,") 
is  unbistorical.  The  warning  was,  perhaps,  elsewhere 
given. 

"  Matthew"  does  not  give  the  story  of  the  blind  man  of 
Bethsaida,  but  he  and  "  Mark "  arc  agreed  in  making 
••Peter's"  confession  of  Yaishooa  as  the  Christ  occur  at 
or  near  Csesarea  Philippi.  On  this  confession  being 
made,  the  Master  at  once  binds  the  apostles  to  silence. 
Neither  "Mark"  nor  "Luke"  makes  Christ  evince  the 
extraordinary  gratitude  to  Peter  for  this  confession  which 
"  Matthew  "  puts  into  his  mouth  ;  it  is,  doubtless,  an  addi- 
tion of  the  Petrine  period.*     The  different  aspect  given 

•  The  •Apocalypse,  a  wntk  cf»nc«lcii  by  all  aullioricies.  in  the  prcMnt  stage  of  in- 
quiry, tu  be  an  urif;inal  Apv^lolic  productjun.  xSmX  of  Vohannxii  or  "■  jubn."  ~-  Utfnigh 
it  gives  so  vcr>-  detailed  a  doicriplion  of  the  heavenly  economy,  —  tiuket  no  mention 
uf  the  vicarious  holding  of  the  keys  ol  heaven  by  "  Peter ; "  —  Uii4  figment  is  found 
alone  in  ■•  Matthew." 

According  tu  Vuhannan  in  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  Christ  himself.  (Rev.  L  18,  Hi.  7.]),) 
who  is  to  hold  the  keys  of  heaven  and  httl :  —  who  "  liath  the  key  of  DnriJ,"  "  thai 
npciieth,  and  no  man  shntteth  :  and  shuttclh.  and  no  man  opcncth."  Vet  Ukcse  wonb 
of  Vohannan's  are,  them»cUc3,  racrclr  a  inis-rcadiug  and  mis-application,  to  Christ,  of 
the  language  of  Isaiah  about  his  friend  Eliakim  the  son  of  llllkiah,  who  was  king 
He2ekU)i*<&  treaiturer  and  governor  <if  the  l)uiis«hold,  and  in  virtue  of  his  office  carried 
the  keys  oi  the  treasury  and  David's  throne-room.  ciCm  (ibiMii  his  person.  '*  upon  hb 
shoulder.'*  (laa.  xxIL  30-22,  etc.).  To  define  with  poetic  dtstinrtness  the  dignity 
d(  thii  oftire,  Isaiah  says  (22.)  "  He/*  <Eliakin»,)  "  shall  open,  and  none  shall  shut  i 
and  he  shall  shut,  and  none  shall  open."  Ultb  that  propcn^^itv  for  finding  predictkins 
of  Clirisi  in  the  "  prophets,"  which  always  characterized  t)ie  diftdptes,  (botli  early  and 
later,)  Vohann^i'n  took  this  phrase  which  Is  strictly  limited  in  applicatiua  lo  E/taAim 
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by  Hcrmas  to  the  "  Rock  "  metaphor  has  been  already  re- 
ferred to.  Both  '*  Mark  "  and  *'  Luke  "  make  the  question 
to  the  apostles  which  leads  to  Peter's  confession,  a  mere 
introduction  to  the  opening  to  them,  by  the  Master,  oi  that 
unwelcome  prospect  of  his  sacrifice,  which  "Peter"  so 
vigorously  protests  against.  After  reproving  the  latter,  in 
severe  terms,  for  his  worldly  spirit,  Christ,  in  language  so 
identically  reported  by  all  three  synoptics,  that  it  must  be 
considered  really  his  own,  warns  his  apostles  that,  as  he 
himself  was  concealing  his  Messiahship,  and  expecting  a 
felon's  death,  so  they  must  be  prepared  to  "deny"  their 
own  identity,  and  even,  perhaps,  to  follow  him  to  crucifix- 
ion, bearing  their  own  crosses,  as  it  was  the  cruel  custom  to 
compel  the  condemned  to  do.  This  plain  language  has 
usually,  without  reason,  been  interpreted  metaphorically. 
Christ  finishes  this  remarkable  conversation  with  the 
prophecy  already  discussed,  that  his  second  and  triumph- 
ant coming  should  take  place  within  the  lifetime  of  some 
then  present. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  way-mark  of  the  "  Trans- 
figuration," with  which,  for  greater  distinctness  of  com- 
parison, we  will  head  three  new  columns,  though  some 
subsequent  events  in  "Luke"  have  already  been  tabu- 
by  Intah,  for  granted,  u  referring  to  A/ j  A/arfar,  and,  without  (seemingly)  taking  ih« 
trtnibte  to  rifn^  the  tonitxt,  ptii  ii  into  (lie  mouth  of  the  Chri&i  o(  lib  vision, —  who 
announces  himMlf  u  tht  holder  of  Dm-iiTi  keyt  in  the  vune  lan};uii||{e ! 

The  author  of  "  Matthew,"  ur  perhaps  a  later  interpolator  to  the  interest  of  Kuman 
ascendency,  with  equal  ur  worse  redJessTieM,  takes  this  idea  of  the  luaTeniy  ktysjtom 
the  A/Pcalyfie,  and,  ly  elevate  "  Peter  "  and  his  '■  »«,  '*  makes  Christ  harni  tn  er  these 
keyt  «f  ih*  falaet  af  D<tvid  and  Hntkiah,  — (now  transformed  into"  the  keys  of  Cbc 
kingdom  of  heaven.")—  to  "Peter;" —  and  further,—  by  a  sllyht  change  of  the 
wording,  from  '*shut"  to  "fasten"  or  "bind/'  and  from  "open"  lo  "loose,"  — 
makes  htm  promise  the  latter  that  what  he  shall  fasten  on  earth  shall  temmn/ast  in 
heaven,  and  what  he  thall  open  or  loose  on  earth  shall  remain  open  or  luuse  in  heaven. 
Thus  the  tremendous  tyranny  of  the  Komtsh  Church,  based  directly  on  her  xntiiimp- 
ttun  to  represent  "  Peler  "  and  his,  keys  of  heaven  and  hell,  rests  at  bottom  on  xv 
more  sabsunttal  fnnndation  than  the  simple  enthusiiasm  of  the  old  poet-prophel 
Isaiah,  about  the  great  fawtrt  conlided  lo  his  friend,  Eliaiim,  Hrxehak^i  treasurer 
and  master  cf  the  houJeAff/J .'  What  fearful  results,  in  this  instance,  have  Bowed 
from  the  eaiuaJ  and  trifling  remark  uf  an  author  of  a  remote  period :  —  a  me*t  mak- 
ing ;  —  when  wrought  into  dogma  by  the  recklcssnoift  or  villany  uf  the  few,  uperating 
on  the  weakness  and  wrongheadodneu  of  the  many  I 
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lated.  "Luke"  allots  an  interval  of  "about  an  eight 
days,"  (ix.  28,)  between  "  Peter's  confession "  and  the 
"Transfiguration."  "Matthew"  and  "Mark,"  each  allots 
"six  days."  (Matt.  xvii.  i,  Mark  ix.  2,)  to  the  same  inter- 
val. It  would  seem  to  follow  that  here  is  a  blank  space 
of  time  of  which  neither  oi  the  three  preserves  any  account. 
As  this  is  unnatural,  however,  and  as  we  find  that  "  Luke  " 
omits  all  account  of  the  events  from  the  miracle  of  the  "  five 
thousand,"  or  the  landing  near  Gennesaret,  to  the  confes- 
sion of  Peter,  while  the  other  synoptics  give  us  the  Phoe- 
nician episode,  etc.,  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  eight  days  or  more  really  represents  the  time  from 
that  landing  to  the  Transfiguration,  while  the  six  days  rep- 
resent that  from  the  arrival  in,  or  the  leaving  of,  Phoeni- 
cia, to  the  same  event.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  rare 
instance  of  partial  agreement  and  apparent  exactitude  in 
a  detail  should  add  so  little  to  our  information. 
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^1 
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The  "transfiguration,"  like  the  restoration  of  "  Jairus'  " 
daughter,  is  said  to  have  been  witnessed  by  only  three 

'  "  Matlhcw,"  who  omits  "Mnik's"  two  cures  in  this  prrmd,  ttas  the  Ulowinc  ereau 
between  the  Baptiu's  death  and  ibe  Triiutfiguraiioit.  31.  Feeds  five  thauand.  3a  WaPc 
ui)  water,  ii-  Rtbuk<«  Phah«««».  34-  Syrophcnician  woman.  3$.  Fe«ds  (our  ihouaesid. 
36.  Pctet's  ccnfcasioiL 
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disciples;  the  three,  who  had  assumed  to  themselves  a 
sort  of  primacy  or  leadership  among  the  apostles.  There 
appears  to  be  no  reason,  except  his  greater  energy  and 
push,  why  Shimon,  the  "  rock-like  "  or  "  stone-like  "  "  Pe- 
ter," should  take  precedence  of  his  brother  Andreas,  who 
was  the  first  called,  ("John"  i.  40,  41,)  and  who,  we  have 
reason  to  think,  was  a  brother-in-law  of  the  Master.  The 
wording  of  the  passage  in  "Matthew,"  seemingly  giving 
"Peter"  primacy  in  the  "church,"  is  undoubtedly  a  late 
addition  or  interpolation,  as  we  know  by  the  already 
quoted  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  the  earliest  Father, 
Hermas.  who  makes  the  metaphor  of  the  Rock,  and  the 
primacy,  refer  to  Christ  himself.  But  Christ  seems  to 
have  acquiesced  in.  rather  than  approved  of,  "Peter's" 
constantly  putting  himself  forward  as  the  spokesman  of 
the  apostles.  In  the  passage,  —  doubtful  as  is  its  authen- 
ticity,—  where,  —  in  reply  to  "Peter's"  demand,  "What 
shall  tve  /lavef*  "twelve  thrones"  are  promised  to  the 
twelve  apostles, —  there  nevertheless  appears  a  plain  hint 
of  a  reversal  of  this  precedency;  —  "Many  that  are  first 
shall  be  last,  and  the  last  shall  be  first;"  —  (Matt.  xix.  30). 
This  is  the  same  in  '*  Mark,"  who  does  ttot  give  the 
promise  of  "thrones;"  (x.  31).  In  the  previous  passage, 
where  "  Peter,"  with  his  worldly  views  as  to  the  "king- 
dom "  of  Christ,  rebukes  him  for  announcing  his  own 
death,  Christ  in  reply  actually  calls  him  "Satan"!  (Matt. 
xvi.  23). 

Of  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  who  were  constantly 
intriguing  or  pushing  for  a  primacy,  we  can  easily  perceive 
that  their  pretensions  were  received  with  indignation  by 
the  other  apostles,  and  with  prompt  and  decided  rebuke 
by  the  Master;  —  (Mark  ix.  34,  x.  37,  38,  41,  43,  44, 
Matt.  XX.  20,  etc.).  Their  impudent  demand  of  primacy 
"Matthew"  judiciously  sofUns  into  a  prayer  of  their 
mother's. 

Now  this  "  transfiguration  "  was  a  very  important  appear- 
ance, lictncHstrating  the  divinity  of  Christ.     He  appears 
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in  "shining"  garments,  with  "Moses"  and  "Elias"  as 
subordinate  figures,  and  the  awful  voice  of  the  great 
Supreme  himself  declares,  from  "a  cloud,"  "This  is  my 
beloved  Son,**  etc.  Of  course  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
the  personal  reminiscences  of  the  three  apostles,  of  such 
an  apparition  and  demonstration  vouchsafed  to  them 
alone,  would  be  most  preciously  preserved.  But  they 
are  "charged"  by  the  Master  to  "tell  no  man"  until  after 
his  death  and  resurrection,  (Matt.  xvii.  9,  Mark  ix.  9). 
"Luke"  does  not  mention  the  injunction,  but  says  "they 
kept  it  close,  and  told  no  man  in  those  days  any  of  those 
things  which  they  had  seen,"  (ix.  '^^).  It  seems  then, 
that  the  story  of  this  apparition  having  occurred  to  these 
three  aix)stlcs,  was  not  only  unknown  at  the  time  to  the 
others,  but  that  it  only  came  out  after  Christ's  death  and 
resurrection; — how  long  after,  does  not  appear!  Now 
the  personal  reminiscences  of  Peter,  we  are  told  by  Papias, 
were  taken  down  "without  any  order,"  as  they  happened 
to  be  introduced  in  his  sermons,  by  Marcus  or  Markos, 
(who  interpreted  for  him  in  the  Latin  or  the  Greek  lan- 
guage;  he  speaking  his  native  Hebrew-Aramaic).  These 
memoranda  of  Markos,  it  is  probable,  were  used  as  au- 
thority by  the  Gospel  called  "of  Mark,"  and  also  by  the 
apparently  earlier  one  called  "of  Luke."  Mere  then,  in 
these  Gospels,  we  should  expect  to  find  preserved  such 
original  reminiscences  as  remained,  of  '*  Peter's."  of  this 
event.  "Matthew's"  version  shows  later  period  and  less 
originality;  —  the  "improver's  "  hand  is  visible  in  several 
points,  as  in  the  change  of  the  expressions,  "the  fashion 
of  his  countenance  was  altered,"  "  his  raiment  was  white 
and  glistering,"  ("Luke**  ix.  29);  "his  raiment  became 
shining,  exceeding  white  as  snow,"  etc.,  (Mark  ix.  3.)  — 
to  the  stronger  and  more  poetical  "his  face  did  shine  as 
the  surtt  o.n6  his  raiment  was  white  aj  the  light;"  (Malt. 
xvii.  2). 

The  fourth  Gospel  probably  preserves  some  of  the  remi- 
niscences, such  as  a  man  in  extreme  age  might  retain  and 
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relate,  of  Yohannan  or  "John,"  and,  naturally,  also,  those 
of  his  brother  "James  ;"  —  it  was  written,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  all  probability,  by  Joannes  the  "disciple,"  —  the  "pres- 
byter" of  Ephesus,  —  (or  by  his  disciples,)  —  under  the 
authority,  (says  the  early  "Canon  of  Muratori,")  of  a  reve- 
lation to  "Andrew,  one  of  the  apostles;"  —  ("Andrexex 
apostolis").  But  Joannes  the  presbyter  was  undoubtedly 
a  disciple  of  "John,"  the  apostle,  as  well  as  of  "Andrew," 
—  both  these  having  taught  at  Kphesus  in  the  latter 
years  of  their  lives.  We  there/ore  expect^  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  this  wonderful  vision  and  demonstration 
of  divinity,  —  vouchsafed  to  "John"  the  apostle,  —  in 
which  Christ  the  man  was  transformed  to  the  splendid 
Son-God,  whose  face  "shone  as  the  sun," — appearing 
with  the  departed  saints  "Moses"  and  "  Elias"  as  subor- 
dinates,—  and  in  which  he  ("John")  was  permitted  to 
hear  the  dread  voice  of  God  the  Father  himself,  acknowl- 
edging, from  the  cloud,  Christ  as  His  "beloved  Son,"  — 
would  have  the  very  place  of  honor  in  a  history  written 
under  his  inspiration,  and  be  enshrined  in  its  choicest 
language  of  poetry  and  of  reverence.  What  then  says 
the  fourth  Gospel  of  the  Transfiguration  ?  Strange  to 
say,  —  simply,  nothing  at  ail!  —  it  does  not  mention  it; 
though  the  establishing  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  this  Gos- 
pel's chief  burden.  What  conclusion  can  we  draw  from 
this,  except  that  neither  "John"  nor  "James"  saw  the 
vision  at  all?     It  rests  on  "Peter's"  witness  alone. 

"Matthew."  in  his  usual  manner,  omits  the  feature  in 
the  other  Gosj^els  which  implies  that  "Peter"  was  merely 
babbling  foolishly  when  he  proposed  the  building  of  the 
three  tabernacles  for  the  three  personages; — the  "he 
wist  not  what  to  say,"  of  "Mark;"  —  "not  knowing 
what  he  said,"  of  "Luke;"  —  these  expressions  seemed 
to  him  too  derogatory  to  the  apostle.  The  account  in 
"Luke"  seems  the  nearest  to  the  original,  and  is  the 
most  detailed. 

Tlie  episode  as  taken  down   by  Marcus  was   probably 
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noted  from  "Peter's"  sermon -reminiscences  at  Rome 
or  in  Greece;  when  the  elder  "James"  had  long  been 
dead,  and  "John  "  was  ruling  society  in  Ephesus.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  aged  apostle  narrates  his  vision, 
and  very  likely  for  the  first  time.  "Luke's"  version, 
probably  nearly  that  of  Marcus,  is  as  follows  :  —  "  He  took 
Peter  and  John  and  James,  and  went  up  into  a  mountain 
to  pray.  And  as  he  prayed,  the  fashion  of  his  counte- 
nance was  altered,  and  his  raiment  was  white  and  glister- 
ing. And  behold,  there  talked  with  him  two  mat,  which 
were  Moses  and  Elias :  who  appeared  in  glory,  and  spake 
of  his  decease  which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem. 
But  Peter  and  they  that  were  with  him  were  heavy  with 
sleep :  and  when  they  were  awake,  they  saw  his  glory,  and 
the  two  men  that  stood  with  him.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
as  they  departed  front  him^  Peter  said  unto  Jesus,  Master, 
it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here  :  and  let  us  make  three  taber- 
nacles ;  one  for  thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elias  : 
not  knowing  what  he  said.  While  he  thus  spake,  there 
came  a  cloud,  and  overshadowed  them  :  and  they  feared 
as  they  entered  into  the  cloud.  And  there  came  a  voice 
out  of  the  cloud,  saying,  This  is  my  beloved  Son :  hear 
him  ;  "  (ix.  2S-35).  We  are  not  told  ho%o  '*  the  men  "  were 
known  to  have  been  "  Moses  "  and  "Elias."  The  great 
probability  seems  to  be,  that  "  Peter,"  in  fact,  having  been 
all  night  on  the  mountain  near  his  praying  Master,  had 
fallen  into  "heavy"  sleep,  and  saw  all  this  in  waking- 
dream.  He  awakes  just  as  "  two  men,"  whom  his  waking- 
dream  tells  him  are  "  Moses  "  and  "  Elias,"  are  "departing 
from"  his  Master's  side.  In  the  excitement  of  his  half- 
dreaming  fancy  he  babbles  forth  his  suggestion  of  the 
"three  tabernacles."  The  figures  of  the  Master  and  the 
two  men,  who  may  really  have  been  "James "and  "John," 
or  other  disciples,  are  clothed  in  the  splendor  of  the  ris- 
ing sun,  and  seem  to  him  supernaturally  bright.  A  cloud 
floats  over  them:  no  miracle  on  a  mountain-top:  it  con- 
ceals for  a  time  the  figures :  from  it  he  seems  to  hear  the 
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same  traditional  words  which  the  "voice"  spoke  long  ago 
at  Hethahara.  When  the  cloud  floats  away,  the  Master  is 
alone  :  the  "miracle"  is  complete!  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  traditional  language  of  the  "  voice  "  at  Bethabara, 
which  is  repeated  here,  but  is  left  incomplete  in  "  Mark  " 
and  "Luke,"  \% completed  by  the  careful  "Matthew,"  who 
adds  the  wanting  clause,  "in  whom  I  am  well  pleased;" 
(xi'ii.  5,  see  also  iii.  17,  etc.).' 

'  Vahvt.  Ml  coi)inu«  in  utterance  lliroughtiiit  the  Old  TeslamenI,  is  reslrictcd.  in 
the  New,  (with  ihe  eKceplion  o(  the  •*  th under  voke  '*  in  "  John  ^  xii.  Ji!.  —  «iV  tn  tht 
tyHaftiiSt)  To  the  enunciation  of  this  sole  formula  '  — "Thl»  i<t  my  beloved  Son:  '*  or 
•"  This  ti  my  beloved  Son.  in  whom  I  am  well  pJcased."  Thr  supreme  God  po  longer 
(Iff  fart,  either  as  a,  single  "  man '"  or  a»  *everal  "  men,"  but  a  mere  '■  overshadowing  "* 
or  "bright"  tUiid  \*  icen,  Irom  which  a  voice  is  heard  in  the  above  words.  Now 
there  i*  no  rea>on  why  the  God  of  the  Universe  »h<»idd  be  supposed  to  reside  >peciall)r 
in  clotidii,  vapor<>  or  exhalations:  —  though  the  Greek  "  father  Zeu»"  was  ai^signcd  to 
the  opper  clcHids  as  his  abode  and  speciat  domain,  the  Heavenly  Parent  of  modem 
thought  can  scarcely  be  conceived  rs  ipecialiy  inhabiting  any  particular  place  or  form 
of  matter.  In  Vaishooa's  profoundcr  teaching,  the  human  heart  is  His  peculiar 
dwelling-place. 

With  the  new  »ect  of  ChriBlians,  Vahvfc  losen  hU  distinct  personality,  and  becomes 
little  more  than  a  logical  expression  ;  "  the  Highest ; "  4  "YtJtfftM  ;  ("  Luke  "  i.  J2t 
35,  etc.)-  The  Son.  with  tlicm,  i»  all  in  all.  With  CKrtu  himself,  on  the  contrarj-,  h» 
"Father "was  all  in  all,  a  distinct,  majestic,  and  most  beloved  Feisonality.  But 
Christ's  Htavtnty  Father  was  as  much  nobler  than  Vahv^  as  the  mind  o(  Christ 
himftclf  was  more  expanded  than  those  of  ilic  tild-Hebrcws, 

The  Mother,  as  a  divinity,  is  simply  /»«//,  abitnt  from  the  theology  of  Christ  and 
of  the  early  Christians,  as  preserved  in  the  GospcU,  Acts  and  Epistle*.  She  first 
comes  to  the  tront  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Vohannan,  who  m  hl»  old  age  conceived  the 
idea  of  gi*mg  to  the  mother  of  his  Master,  (now  identified  with  the  second  or  Cre- 
ator-Ood.)  the  attributes  of  the  old  mother-divinities  rrpretcntinR  the  productive 
power*  ol  Nature, —  Maia,  Ashtoreth,  etc.  "John"  rehabilitate*  the  old  female 
Deity,  in  his  woman.  sUnding,  (as  Aslitirt  w«  represented,)  on  the  Moon,—  her 
symbol  or  rather  inalcriat  equivalent  m  the  heavens,— holding  the  Babe,  and  flyln|| 
from  the  old  nater-Serpcnt.  wI>d  pour?)  from  his  jawa  the  Bood  of  the  early  ages. 

In  these  latter  days,  "John's"  Mother-Deity,  — as  the  Mntrr-Oti,  Mire-Dieti, 
Mother^t-God  or  Mother-God,  —  has  assumed  immense  prDporiioni  in  Kuman- 
Catholic  countries,  quite  dwarfing  her  Divine  Husband  the  Father,  (ttltlio  or  //  ben- 
Ou",  a  vague  though  go'^d-natured  Deity,)  in  popular  reverence,  and  overshadowing 
even  her  Son  or  "  Dambinu,"  //  Signort  G<stt,  U  Seigneur  Jisus,  who  b  understood, 
indeed,  to  be  all-powerful,  but  cntu-cly  governed  by  her  advice;  —  to  that,  as  of  old, 
she  is  the  "  Queen  o(  Heaven  j"  —  at  once  a  moon-goddess  and  a  deity  of  reproduc- 
tion :  the  true  >ucce«sor  of  Ashtoreth,  and  of  the  earlier  deity  Ma-ia,—  u-hcit  latretf 
mt'H/A,  Afit},'a  ^tlll  consecrated  to  her  modern  representative,  Mn-r-Ja.  (Cumpart 
also  the  lorms  Mai-r-a  and  Myr-ra,  Mvpp«.)  Now  too,  she  takes  the  central  and 
prominent  place  in  (he  Quaternion ;—  (see  picture  executed  bj-  order  of  Pius  IX.  in 
the  First  Stanw  "f  the  Vatican  ;)  —  with  Chrt»l  on  ha  right,  behind  and  below  her. 
—  the  Father  also  behind  and  below,  and  oo  her  left,  (1)^— atid  the  Duve  bovtring 
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The  next  two  events,  the  healing  of  the  epileptic,  and 
the  prediction  by  Christ  that  some  one  would  "betray" 
him,  are  natural  and  probable,  except,  of  course,  that,  in 
the  first,  modem  science  will  not  allow  the  presence  of 
demons  as  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

The  payment  by  Christ  of  *'  Peter's  '*  taxes  as  weH  as 
his  own,  (Matt.  xvii.  24,)  is  a  Petrine  anecdote,  only  found 
in  "Matthew."  It  is  accompanied  with  the  absurdity  of 
getting  the  money  out  of  a  fish's  mouth,  instead  of  in 
some  more  natural  way.  They  were  now  in  Christ's 
home  ;  "  the  house  "  in  Capernaum,  (25,  see  also  *'  Mark  " 
ix.  33,)  where  he  lived  and  paid  taxes;  his  last  sad  visit  to 
his  second  home. 

The  rebuke  to  the  unnamed  ambitious  disciples,  who 
would  seem,  however,  from  the  connection,  to  be  the  same 
trio  already  referred  to,  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  three 
synoptics.'  It  is  an  admirable  lesson,  and  is  interwoven  in 
the  most  beautiful  way  with  the  illustration,  by  the  meek- 
ness and  simplicity  of  a  little  child,  of  the  humble  and 
modest  frame  of  mind  that  the  Master  wished  his  follow- 
ers to  cultivate.  From  the  nearly  identical  language  of 
the  three  versions,  as  well  as  from  the  small  credit  it  re- 
flects on  the  ambitious  disciples,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
as  a  genuine  lesson  of  the  Master's.  His  beautiful  affec- 
tion towards  little  children  is  also  conspicuous  in  the  next 
anecdote  of  children,  that  of  his  embracing  and  blessing 
them  when  the  disciples  would  have  reproved  them  ;  (Matt. 
xix.  13,  etc.,  also  *'  Mark  "  x,  13,  etc.).  "Forbid  them  not, 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God." 


over  her  head.  Even  Yohannm,  wlw  rcsuadtatcd  the  old  GoddeM.  gave  her  no 
place  in  his  Supreme  Hierarchy.  But, —  now  that  the  shadows  of  eighteen  hundred 
years  have  obscured  the  facts  of  Christ's  btiUi,  —infaUtbilily  diK«ver»  that  his  fabu- 
lous goddess-mother,  too,  was  a  child,— by  ihc  agency  of  tlie  "  Hyly  Ghoil"  and 
without  human  intervention,  —of  the  Highest, —  at  once  Ht»  daughlerand  Ills  wifel 
This  is  the  old  incestuous  Myrrha-faWe  over  again  )  Note,  that  M\"rthji"s  sacred  name- 
plant,  the  Myrth,  is  dniay  sacrtd  to  the  fiomanisi'f  *'  Queen  of  Heaven .' " 

*  "Matlhe^s's"  version  of  the  Incident  should,  however,  end  with  v.  5.  TUe 
long  sermon,  beginning  vrtth  v.  6,  which  he  ip|icnd»  to  it,  ia  apparenUy  out  of  ptaoe 
in  this  coD&ectios, 
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The  next  anecdote  in  order  in  "  Mark  "  and  "  Luke," 
(not  found  in  *'  Matthew,"  who  wrote  at  the  period  when 
the  Roman  church  was  bei^inning  to  exalt  the  apostle 
"John,")  is  the  rebuke  to  Yohannan  tor  his  narrow  exclu- 
sion from  healing  in  Christ's  name,  of  one  who  was  not 
of  their  immediate  company.  The  Master  tells  the  offi- 
cious interferer,  —  in  language  that  loses  its  i>oint  and  in- 
tention when  transferred,  as  it  is  by  "Matthew,"  to  the 
tail  of  the  pretty  story  of  the  little  r/w/t/  set  in  the  apostles' 
m  idst  as  an  example,  —  that, "  whosoever  shall  offend  one  of 
these  little  oues  (hat  bcHtn'^  in  vte,  it  is  better  for  him  that 
a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  he  were  cast 
into  the  sea."  This  may  seem  an  ultra  severe  reproof, 
but  excludes  the  idea  of  Yohannan  being  the  gentle  "be- 
loved" disciple.  The  " HttU-ones  that  believe  in  me" 
of  course  were  the  minor  disciples,  such  as  him  whom 
"John"  had  reproved,  the  outside  believers;  —  not  ckil- 
drcn  who  were  not  of  age  to  be  either  believers  or  unbe- 
lievers. (For  the  true  sense  of  "little  ones"  see  Matt. 
X.  42..) 

The  long  sermon,  beginning  v,  6,  (chap,  xviii.,)  which 
"  Matthew,"  to  avoid  exhibiting  "John  "  as  a  lectured  cul- 
prit, has  tacked  to  the  anecdote  of  the  "  child  as  an  exam- 
ple," seems  to  be  the  completion  or  complete  condition  of 
the  remarks  (Mark  ix.  38,  etc.)  originally  suggested  to 
Christ's  mind  by  the  offensive  interference  of  "John" 
with  the  outside  believer  who  was  healing  in  his  name. 
These  remarks  are  deficient  in  connection  in  "Mark," 
while  the  connection  as  a  consecutive  discourse  in  "  Mat- 
thew "  is  perfect  if  we  eliminate  the  one  disconnected  say- 
ing,— the  beautiful  "I  say  unto  you,  that  in  heaven  their 
angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,"  —  (xviii.  10,)  —  a  saying  which  evidently  formed 
part  of  one  of  the  Master's  discourses  on  children.  Take 
this  sentence  from  v.  10,  and  append  it  to  v.  5.  and  the  con- 
nection of  both  discourses  is  perfect,  though  "Matthew" 
has   omitted  all  reference  to  "John's"  uncharitableness, 
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the  true  provoking  cause  of  the  sermon  or  warning.'  This 
latter  discourse  rounds  appropriately  off  -.viih  instructioa 
for  settling  diffcratus  in  the  little  church,  which  as  a  hoify 
of  believers  has  power,  —  by  its  decisions,  —  to  **  bind  "  and 
"loose"  **in  heaven,"  (i8,)  —  that  is.  in  the  new  ••king- 
dom."—  a  power  usually  and  wrongly  supposed  to  have 
been  granted  or  intended  to  be  granted  to  ittdivichtal 
apostles,  such  as  '*John"  or  "Peter."  In  its  original 
completeness  this  sermon  doubtless  began  with  "  Mark's" 
three  verses,  —  (the  equivalents  of  the  one  m  "  Luke,")  —  39. 
40,  and  41,  chap.  ix. ;  then,  beginning  the  strain  of  menace 
against  self-righteous  interferers,  with  "Mark's"  v.  42, 
the  equivalent  of  "Matthew's"  v.  6,  it  continued  with 
"Matthew's"  v.  7,  "Woe  unto  the  world  because  of 
offences,"  etc..  which  makes  the  connection^  —  wanting  in 
"  Mark  ; "  —  it  then  proceeded  with  the  balance  of  "  Mark's  " 
chapter,  (condensed  into  two  verses,  8  and  9,  by  "  Mat- 
thew,") and  finished  with  Matthew's  verses  from  10, — 
(omitting  the  clause  about  children's  angels,)  —  "Take 
heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones/*  — 
(in  which  wc  must  remember  that  "little  ones"  means, 
as  in  "Mark,"  young  Christians,  outside  workers,)  —  11, 
12,  and  so  on,  down  to  20  inclusive,  which  was  the  closing 
sentence.  If  we  suppose  "John  "  to  have  roughly  laid  his 
hand  on  the  outside  worker,  whom  he  was  warning  oil, 
we  can  understand  the  full  significance  of  "  If  thy  hand 
offend  thee,"  etc.  The  Ge-Henna  or  vale  of  Hinnom, — 
its  fires  and  worms,  —  that  "John  "  and  other  such  offend- 
ers are  here  threatened  with,  —  referred  to  the  before-men- 
tioned dark  dell  or  valley  of  offal  outside  Jerusalem,  where 
dead  animals  and  dead  criminals  were  thrown,  and  slowly 
decayed  or  were  consumed  in  the  fires  kept  constantly 
burning.     Those  faithful  to  Christ  were  to  be  rewarded 


'  The  fierce  Intolemnce  of  "  Joha  "  U  shown,  (tn  addition  to  the  instances  «lnady 
quoled,)  — by  the  halrt<t.  certainly  not  Chrlxt't,  but  his  own,  wUicli  he  pslk  ItUo 
Christ's  muoth  ii)  the  Apocalypse ;  —  the  fearful  toriura  and  »laughtcn  of  un-vftfatf- 
dox  nun,  fur  which  he  Duke*  "the  Lamb"  reapansible. 
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with  the  re-^atctatim  or  second  life  after  death,  or  "life 
everlasting ; "  —  while  those  who  off^ded  or  fell  from 
j(race  were  in  danger  of  the  second  ox  eternal  deaths  which 
was  to  be  the  fate  of  those  unworthy  to  enter  the  new  or 
regenerated  Jerusalem  ; '  who.  having  died,  were  not  to  be 
re-aniniated  or  "  born  again,"  '  but  cast  out  into  the  "  outer 
darkness  *'  of  the  offal-valley,  "  where  their  worm  dieth  not, 
and  the  fire  is  not  quenched."  As  the  ancients  idertified 
the  soul  with  the  body,  or  rather,  considered  it  an  inter- 
nal, ethereal  body,  so  this  second  death  lasted  until  the 
body  was  slowly  consumed.  This  long  period  finally  grew, 
in  Christian  belief,  into  an  eterjnt}\ — while,  —  after  the 
destruction  of  fernsalemy — the  locality  oi  Gehenna,  "hell," 
was  conveniently  removed  to  the  interior  of  the  earth  !  In 
the  same  way,  after  Titus  and  Hadrian  had  obliterated  the 
Jew  capital,  the  "new  Jerusalem  "  was  looked  for  aboi*€ 
the  clonds  only. 

Christ's   admirable  doctrine  of  forgiveness,   based    on 
humble  imitation  by  man  of  the  unbounded  forgiveness  of 


*  The  render  shotild  liere  colUte  Ina.  Ixvi.  to,  elc,  from  which  (24)  the  pUMge 
relative  lu  the  undying  worm  nnd  uni)iicnc)ied  tire  tivij  ijui>ttd  by  Christ.  It  will 
ihca  be  perfectly  pinin  that  the  pritphct^and  ChriftI  anticipalcd  a  re-gcncrali<in  v(  ihv 
jew  capital  upon  the  uld  titc  "  Krjotcc  ye  with  Jerusalem,  and  lie  gLad  with  her; 
.  .  .  behold,  I  will  extend  peace  to  her  like  »  river,  and  the  glory  ot  the  Gcntiln  hkc 
a  flowfnK  stream  ;  .  .  .  and  ye  shall  be  comforted  in  Jerusattm."  ..."  I  will  piihcr 
•n  lUtinru  and  luagiies  ;  and  ihey  bhall  cume,  and  sec  my  glory.  .  .  .  And  they  shall 
bring  all  ytmr  brethren  for  an  olTenng  unlo  the  Lord  out  of  all  nnttonB,  upoa 
buries,  and  in  chariots,  and  in  Utters,  and  upon  mules,  and  upon  swjft  beasts,  /j  my 
h^iy  mxiUHt'iin  JtrusttUm."  "  Foe  as  the  new  heavem  and  the  new  earlh,  vhich  1 
will  make,  iihall  remain  before  me,  ...  so  shall  your  seed  and  your  name  remain.'' 
"  From  nne  sabbnth  to  another,  shall  all  flc^h  come  to  w^ir^hip  befwe  aie,  .  .  .  and 
they  fchall^'/iWA,  anj  /n^i  u/vn  tht  carcases  of  the  men  that  have  transcrcs&ed 
aRUinat  roe:  /fr  their  uvrm  skaH  not  die,  mi/ker  iMciU  tkeir  Jire  he  ijuettcArtf," 
etc.  Here  it  i«  made  a  part  of  the  bli^s  of  the  restored  Jcw5  r»  Jerusn/em,  to  "go 
fonh,"  after  sabbatical  worship  in  the  temple  i»t  Affiumf  Zt»n,  tnd  fcist  their  cyu  vn 
the  putrefying  "  carcases "  of  the  Lord'b  encmiM  lying  in  Hinnom,  beluw  the  dly 
walls. 

'  The  being  "  bom-agiin  "  or  "  regenerated  "  seems  originally  to  have  referred  to 
the  smug  th'mg  i%  the  "  ri^infj'Og&in "  or  " rc-sunxction,"  Afterward,  and  especially 
in  Christ's  teaching,  rr^Hrrfr//tfn  came  to  mean  a  spir^tDil  /rf/ifrii//i»i,~  through 
belief,  etc, —  Mr  which  a  man  became  fyaUfinl  to  partake  in  the  risiuf^txfif  or  re- 
surrection in  tne  new  and  eternal  kingdum-uf-God  to  be  establUhcd  on  Mount  'iiXotu 
Sec  hit  talk  with  "  Nicodcinut.'* 
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God,  is  brought-in  by  "Matthew"  befgre  his  teaching  on 
marriage  and  divorce.  Divorce  he  did  not  allow  of  at  all, 
except  for  unchastity,  (xix.  9,)  considering  the  tic  of  mar- 
riage a  sacred  and  lifelong  one.  This  doctrine  on  marriage 
is  beautifiiUy  connected,  especially  in  "Mark,"  (x.  13,) 
with  anoLher  of  his  charming  exhibitions  of  tenderness  for 
children  ;  and  the  two  together  mark  him  as  one  of  the 
greatest  defenders  of  \)\t.  family :  —  that  main  stay  of  civi- 
lization and  source  of  progress  and  happiness.  Yet  he  did 
not  encourage  his  immediate  disciples  to  marry;  the 
"kingdom  "  was  too  near,  —  in  which  a  holy  celibacy  was 
to  replace  marriage. 

Christ  now,  as  "Luke"  phrases  it,  (ix.  51.)  "steadfastly 
set  his  face  "  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  An  inexpressible  mel- 
ancholy and  tenderness  pervade  his  sayings  of  this  period. 
When  "  James  "  and  "  John  "  would  have  called  "  fire  from 
heaven"  (54)  to  consume  the  villagers  who  would  not 
receive  them,  he  tells  them  they  "know  not  what  man- 
ner of  spirit"  they  are  of,  and  that  the  "Son  of  man" 
came,  "not  to  destroy  men's  lives  but  to  save  them." 
"The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministeretl  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  to  gi'oe  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,"  —  (in 
his  rebuke,  already  referred  to,  of  the  ambition  of  the  same 
two  disciples,  Mark  x.  45,  —  also  Matt.  xx.  28,)  —  is  an- 
other of  the  sayings  of  this  sad  and  memorable  journey ; 
above  all  in  pathos  is  that  plaintive  declaration,  in  answer 
to  a  would-be  follower,'  "  Foxes  have  holes,  and  birds  of 
the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to 
lay  his  head;  "  —  a  saying  which  "Luke,"  (ix.  58,)  with  pro- 
priety introduces  here,  —  after  the  Samaritan  clowns  had 
refused  to  receive  him  into  their  village,  —  rather  than  at 
the  earlier  period  where  we  have  obser\'ed  "  Matthew  " 
placing  it. 

"Mark  '  here  gives  the  restoration  of  sight  to  a  beggar, 


<  Thb  antcdote,  and  the  others,  uf  per»ans  ufferinj;  tlicni««lTC9  u  foUowcn,  »hM« 
tluit  tlifr  nimor  o(  hi»  being  the  Messiah  was  tpreidiag  in  judxa,ak>iig  with  thectf^ 

of  hi»  wuiiilcrfut  cures. 
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"Bnr-Timscus ;"  a  cure  or  "miracle"  not  rcix)rtcd,  as 
wrought  on  a  person  of  that  uamc^  by*the  other  evangel- 
ists. The  Master  and  disciples  had  now  reached  Jericho, 
(x.  46,)  in  their  southward  progress.  In  this  cure  manip- 
ulation is  not  mentioned  :  it  is  said  to  have  been  effected 
miraculously,  —  by  a  simple  command.  The  name  of  the 
beggar  is  apparently  given,  with  a  particularity  that  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  he  was  a  well-known  character  ;  "  blind 
Hartimacus.  the  son  of  Tim^us."  As  the  prefix  "Bar," 
however,  simply  means  "the  son  of,"  the  supposed  name 
turns  out  to  be  no  name  at  all,  but  a  mere  duplication  of 
the  description  "Timaeus'  son,"  and  to  add  no  authentica- 
tion to  the  story.  It  is  as  if  the  writer  had  said,  "Blind 
the-son-of-Timreus,  ihe  son  of  Timasus  ;  "  a  mistake  which 
a  Hebrew  scribe  would  not  have  made.  The  original 
story,  no  doubt,  merely  specified  thai  the  beggar  was  {Bar- 
TimtBus)  "  the  son  of  Timseus  ; "  of  which  patronymic  some 
Greek  scribe  has  made  a  new  proper  name  ;  perhaps  with 
the  object  of  giving  greater  vraisanblance.'  Unconfirmed 
as  it  is  by  the  other  Gospels,  this  story  cannot  be  accepted 
as  authentic  in  the  shape  given  it  by  "  Mark."  The  only 
probable  inference  that  we  can  draw  from  it  is,  that  Christ 
and  his  disciples  passed  through  Jericho  on  their  way  to  Je- 
rusalem. From  the  cry  "Thou  son  of  David,"  here  intro- 
duced, as  used  by  "  Bartimceus,"  as  well  as  from  the  offers 
of  followers  in  "  Luke,"  we  may  gather  that,  as  Christ  ap- 
proached David's  capital,  the  rumor  that  he  was  the  Mes- 
siah, (the  long-cx|3ected  "son  of  David,")  preceded  him, 
and  swelled  the  number  of  his  disciples. 

"Luke"  now  states,  (chap,  x.,)  "After  these  things  the 
Lord  appointed  other  seventy  also,  and  sent  them  two  and 
two  before  his  face  into  every  city  and  place,  whither  he 
himself  would  come."  This  very  prominent  event,  the 
second  appointment  of   apostles,  in   larger  number  than 


'  Alter  thia  Greek  tran5criptlon,  some  commentator  added  the  marginal  or  inter- 
linear gtoK,  {fxfiauttng  the  nauie,)  —  "  the  son  u(  Timxu»  \ "  which,  rmally,  became 
iDCorpontcd  with  the  tcxU 
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before,  is  t$ot  ntentiottcti  by  auy  of  the  other  three  evan- 
gelists!    This  of  course  casts  great  doubt  on  the  reality 
of  the  event ;  and  when  we  find  that  it  is  only  a  repeti- 
tion of  an  event  in  the  history  of  the  Booddha,  we  ca« 
but  infer  that  it  is  simply  a  Booddhistic  tradition   and  not 
a  fact.     The  whole  of  the  instructions  that  Christ  gives 
the  "seventy"  are  merely  a  repetition  of. those  already 
given  the  "twelve"  in  "Mark"  vi.  7,  etc.,  (compare  also 
Matt.  ix.  37,  X.  I,  etc.,  and  "Luke"ix.  I,  etc) ;  and   the 
whole  story  must  be  considered  a  duplicate  of  the  former, 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  sacred  or  favorite  numbers 
twelve  and  seventy,  and  with  the  old  traditions  of  ultimate 
Indian  origin. 

The  new  version  which  the  "lawyer,"  ("Luke"  x.  27,) 
gives  of  the  "first  commandment,"  is  the  Deuteronomic 
gloss  or  expansion  on  that  commandment,  not  the  com- 
mandment itself,  as  has  been  remarked  in  a  previous 
chapter;  while  tWe  addition,  "and  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self," is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Decalogue.  These 
commands  Christ  elsewhere  gives  as  his  oxi'n  version  of 
\\i^  first,  and  of  a  second,  "like  unto  it,"  (Matt.  xxii.  37, 
39).  In  the  second,  "Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself"  we  are  to  understand  the  "neighbor"  to  be 
described,  not  merely  as  similar  to  one's  self,  but  as  one's 
self  in  other  form,  —  as  being,  in  fact,  another  self  or 
second  self. 

The  admirable  definition  of  the  "neighbor,"  through  the 
elegant  parable  of  the  "  Samaritan,"  as  the  next  human 
beingy  or  any  human  being,  to  whom  it  is  in  our  power  to 
show  kiuduesSy  now  follows  in  "  Luke." 

"Mark,"  (xi.  i,)  and  "Luke,"  {x.  38,)  have  now  brought 
Christ  and  his  disciples  to  Bcthphage  and  to  Bethany,  (the 
village  of  "Martha  and  Mary,")  near  Jeaisalem,  The 
incidents  yet  to  be  noted  in  "Matthew,"  before  this 
arrival,  are  —  (No.  46)  —  the  parable  of  the  "  house- 
holder and  laborers,"  (xx.  1,  etc.,)  in  illustration  of  bis 
rebuke  to  "Peter,"  (the  "first  shall  be  last."  etc.,)  —  the 
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rebuke, — (No.  47,) — to  "James"  and  " John  "  for  ambi- 
tion, (xx.  20,  etc.,) — and  —  (No.  48) — the  two  blind  men's 
cure,  which  story  seems  to  have  grown  by  multiplication 
out  of  "  Mark's  "  one  blind  man.  Manipulation  is  here 
expressly  mentioned,  (34,)  as  the  means  of  cure. 


I 

.  "  Matthew."    Evenu. 

3.  "  Mark  "    Events. 

3.  "  LuKB."    Events. 

49. 

Arrival     at     Bethphage, 

38. 

Arrival    at     Bethphage 

»■ 

Arrival  at  Bethany  (f). 

xxi.    locident  of  asc  and 

and  Bethany.  xL  I.  The 

X.  38.  Conversation  with 

colt. 

young  ass. 

"  Martha,"  40,  etc 

50. 

Enter*  temple  in  triumph, 

39- 

Bnten  temple  in  triumph, 

40. 

Teaches  the  Lord's  Prayer, 

10,  12. 

II,  etc 

XI. 

SI. 

Ex  pell  money-changers. 
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*  JEKUSAll 

• 

The  first  chapter  of  the  teachings  of  Yaishooa,  that  of 
the  lessons  delivered  in  Galilee  and  on  his  way  to  Jeru- 
salem, properly  closed  with  his  arrival  at  Bethany  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  opposite  the  capital ;  at  the  same  point 
the  second  chapter,  that  of  his  teaching  in  and  around 
Jerusalem,  should  begin.  But  the  correspondence  of  the 
third,  with  the  other  synoptics,  ceases  after  the  arrival  at 
Bethany.  "Luke,"  —  after  having  brought  him  regularly, 
as  do  the  other  synoptics,  to  Bethany, — immediately  be- 
fore those  discourses  and  conflicts  with  the  priests  and 
Pharisees  in  the  temple  which  brought  on  his  apprehen- 
sion and  execution.  —  with  utter  disregard  of  consecutive- 
ncss  takes  him  back,  before  the  triumphal  entry  into  the 
temple,  to  the  "cities  and  villages"  (xiii.  22)  on  the  way 
he  had  come.  —  to  Samaria,  {xvii.  ii.)  and  even  to  Galilee! 
In  this  he  is,  apparently,  guided  by  no  other  object  than 
that  of  bringing-in,  in  the  localities  where  they  were 
delivered,  sayings  and  parables  of  the  Master's  which  he 
had  neghcted  to  introduce  in  their  correct  periods  in  the 
historical  progress.  In  this  eccentricity  he  is  only  sur- 
passed by  "Juhn,"  who  takes  Christ  back  to  Galilee, — 
after  the  aggressive  or  triumphal  entry, — several  limes, — 
with  similar  objects  and  no  better  justification. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  the  more  historical  statement 
of  "Mark"  was  drawn  up  to  correct  these  eccentrici- 
ties;—  that  of  "  Matthew,"  apparently,  is  modelled  upon 
"Mark's,"  though  with  many  additions  from  the  Logia^ 
and  some  of  less  authentic  character.  These  two  Gospels 
agree  in  knoiviug  nothing  of  a  return  to  Galilee  from  Beth- 
any or  from  Jerusalem. 

After  giving  us  a  natural  and  pleasing  conversation  of 
the  Master's  with  "  Martha,"  (doubtless  at  Bethany,*  his 
lodging-place   near  Jerusalem,)   "  Luke's "   narrative   be- 


■  'rhoiigh  no  fict  is  cIcATcr,  in  the  fourth  CiMpel,  than  that  .Xfartia'i  ri//ni:e  wu 
JteiAattx,  "Luke"  rmwhcfc  ui  naniM  it.  We  iiuy  remenibcr  that  the  author  of 
"Luke"  was  out  familiar  wtUt  Palestine;  ho  bvicig,  probably,  Silas,  a  Jew  of  Asia 
Minor. 
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comes  a  confused  putting-together  of  sayings,  sermons, 
and  parables,  with  some  "miracles,"  taken  seemingly  from 
early  collections,  and  belonging  to  aU  periods  of  the  Gati- 
t<ean  epoch  :  the  only  principle  observable  in  this  putting- 
together  being  that  of  catch-words,  or  similar  phrases, 
which  make  a  species  of  verbal  connection  between  dis- 
courses apparently  of  widely  different  date  and  purpose. 

This  confused  rhnm^  of  *'  Luke's "  extends  from  the 
arrival  at  Bethany,'  at  the  end  of  chap,  x.,  till  he  brings 
the  Master  again  to  Bethany,  after  an  un-accounted-for 
wandering  northward,  in  v.  29,  chap.  xix.  A  glance  at  the 
columnar  statements  or  collations  previous  to  the  "arrival 
at  Bethany"  will  show,  that  up  to  this  point  there  is  a 
fair  degree  of  agreement  between  the  third,  and  the  other 
synoptics  ; /rtfw  this  point  there  is  no  use  of  attempting 
to  combine  them,  as,  until  the  second  arrival  at  IJcthany 
which  "Luke"  narrates,  there  is  no  correspondence  in 
order,  and,  frequently,  not  even  in  material,  between  them  ; 
—  though  j^w^  of  the  anecdotes  and  speeches,  —  earlier 
placed  in  "Matthew"  and  "Mark,"  —  are  introduced  in 
this  rt'sumt'  of  "  Luke's,"  at  random  seemingly.  It  seems 
likely,  that  several  of  the  stories  and  passages.  —  here 
found  in  "Luke"  and  ttot  in  the  other  synoptics,  —  are 
i^pocryphal ;  and  that  they  were,  on  that  account,  omitted 
By  "Mark." 

Before  resuming  the  collation  of  the  first  two  synoptics, 
it  will  be  well  to  glance  hastily  over  the  events  and  say- 
ings in  this  section  of  "Luke;"  so  as  to  bring  his  ac- 
count of  Christ's  life  to  the  ••second  period"  of  teaching, 
that  ///  yertisalan ;  —  a  point  we  have  already  reached  in 
"Matthew  "and  "Mark." 

The  denunciation  of  the  Pharisees,  scribes  and  lawyers, 
(xi.  39-54,  xii.  I,  etc.,)  combines  two  such  invectives  ; 
the   first,  apparently  derived   from   one  which   the    other 


*  To  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  sttvttif  arrival  al  Bethany,  or  becaDw  he  was 
really  tumirant  (hat  (lie  village  where  "  Martha  and  Mary"  lived  mrj  Bclhuif,  he 
iinljr  calls  it  "a  certain  village  "  in  x.  3S. 
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synoptics  with  more  probability  place  at  an  earlier  period, 
(Mark  vii.,  Matt,  xv.,)  on  the  occasion  of  the  Pharisees 
criticising  the  disciples'  eating  with  "unwashcn"  hands^ 
the  second,  more  naturally  placed  by  them  in  the  period 
of  the  altercations  in  the  temple ;  (compare  39,  42,  43,  44, 
46.  47.  etc.,  with  Matt,  xxiii.  26.  23,  6,  27,  4,  29,  etc.,  to 
39;  also  Mark  vii.,  viii.  15).  That  Christ  should  rail  as 
he  is  here  represented  doing,  at  one  who  was  entertain- 
ing him  at  Mnner,  is  extremely  improbable  ;  the  dinner  is 
an  infelicitous  invention  of  "Luke's"  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing-in  the  denunciation,  (he  being  ignorant  of  its  true 
occasion,)  just  as  he  invented  that  other  dinner,  given,  (as 
he  says,)  by  '*  Levi  "  the  publican.' 

The  parable  of  the  rich  man  who  would  have  provided 
ircrcascd  storage  for  his  crops  and  was  thereupon,  (if  not 
therefor,)  abruptly  called  into  the  next  world,  —  and  the 
beautiful  allusions  to  the  improvident  ravens  and  lilies 
as  examples,  —  however  useful  they  may  be  as  cautions 
against  the  vices  of  covetousness,  and  self-indulgence, 
(v.  15,) — teach  an  unpractical  improvidence  that  was  all 
very  well  when  believers  were  expecting  the  immediate 
coming  of  Christ  as  Judge,  (36,  40,)  and  the  upsetting  of  all 
ordinary  conditions,  but  would  never  answer  as  a  rule  for 
the  conduct  of  life  in  a  work-day  world.  These  lessons 
evidently  behng  to  the  Galilaan  period. 

The  parable  of  the  fig-tree  "Luke"  gives  about  in  the 
relative  place  the  other  authors  allot  to  their  asserted  fact 
of  the  unthering  of  the  fruitless  fig-tree.  As  "Luke" 
does  not  give  this  "miracle,"  (which  is,  moreover,  a  very 
unmeaning  if  not  discreditable  one,)  and  as  the  other 
synoptics  do  not  give  the  parable,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
alleged  miracle  grew  in  some  undiscoverable  way  out  of 
the  genuine  parable.  The  meaning  of  the  parable  is 
plain  ;  a  warning  to  the  unfruitful  professors  of  the  old 

'  The  thrte  pre^-ious  Incidents,  the  "  I^if  d'»  prayer,''  the  •'  casting-out "  of  "  dumlK 
devil "  or  !>il«nt  lunacy,  and  the  re/uuil  tn  ifive  a  -  tign  "  when  uked,  ire  all  placed 
nrlier,  sMtningly  irith  fcuon,  tiy  the  vthei  syDupiics. 
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faith  that  yet  one  year  of  trial  was  vouchsafed  them  ;  after 
which  if  still  iinfniitful  of  good  works,  destruction  was 
to  be  expected.  The  meaning  (on  the  other  hand)  of  such 
a  miracle  as  the  withering-away  of  a  fig-tree,  because  it, 
like  all  otkcrSy  was  not  bearing  fruit  out  of  season,  it  would 
be  vain  to  seek  ;  and,  besides,  the  act  would  be  discredit- 
able, if  true,  to  the  character  of  the  Master. 

The  healing,  by  manipulation,'  of  what  seems  to  have 
been  a  case  of  permanent  contraction  of  the  lumbar  mus- 
cles, such  as  results  from  chronic  rheumatism  and  habits 
of  exposure,  next  follows  :  the  cure  is  pronounced,  by  the 
"ruler  of  the  synagogue,"  an  act  of  work  on  the  Sabbath  , 
(xiii.  14).  He  plainly  saw  in  it  no  miracle,  but  an  ordinary 
exercise  of  the  professional  skill  of  the  healer.  At  this 
day  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  dispute  the  truth  of  this 
contemporary  judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attribu- 
tion, (v.  16,)  by  Christ,  of  this  morbid  muscular  contrac- 
tion to  the  evil  designs  of  "Satan"  against  a  "daughter 
of  Abraham,"  could  hardly  be  accepted  by  modern  science. 
The  main  deduction  we  get  from  this  story,  is  that  of  the 
fixed  and  indignant  determination  of  Christ  to  breakdown 
the  obstructive  "  holiness,"  or  taboo  character,  ascribed  to 
the  Sabbath  day. 

In  V.  29,  we  have  another  catholic  declaration  of  the 
future  free  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  "sit  down  in  the 
kingdom  of  God." 

The  lamentation  over  Jerusalem  is  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing from  its  patriotism ;  it  is  evidently  misplaced  here, 
(when  Christ  is  represented  as  at  a  disiattct'  from  that 
city,)  and  belongs  where  the  other  evangelists  have  placed 
it,  in  the  Jerusalem  period. 

Another  cure  wrought  on  the  Sabbath,  that  of  a  case  of 
dropsy,  {chap,  xiv.,)  now  further  demonstrates  the  pur- 
posed selection  of  that  day  by  the  Master,  for  the  working 
of  his  cures.  He  prefaces  it  and  makes  it  more  emphatic, 
by  demanding  of   the  "lawyers"  and    Pharisees,   "Is  it 

»  "And  he  kid  hi*  hands  on  h«r."  (xUl  13). 
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laivful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath  day?"  The  language  in 
which  his  treatment  of  the  patient  is  spoken  of,  is  undoubt- 
edly such  as  would  appropriately  describe  an  operation. 
"  He  took  him,  and  healed  him,  and  let  him  go,"  (v.  4). 
We  have  first  his  taking  hhn  in  hand  or  under  hand,  then 
his  ht-aling  him,  probably  by  lapping,  a  simple  operation 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  then  his  letting  him  go  or 
releasing  him  from  his  confinement.  This  case  is  peculiar 
to  "Luke." 

For  the  humility  of  conduct  counselled  in  verses  7-14, 
he  promises  immediate  r<'7frtn/ in  the  "worship"  or  respect 
of  "them  that  sit  at  meat  with  thee."  (10,)  and,  moreover, 
speedy  "recompense"  at  the  "resurrection  of  the  just/' 
(14).  These  motives  are  less  noble  than  those  more  com- 
monly put  forward  by  Christ  for  well-doing,  —  the  reward 
of  the  love  and  approbation  of  God,  —  but  we  may  con- 
sider them  a  concession  to  human  weakness. 

The  parable  of  the  "great  supper"  is  one  of  his  many 
illustrations  of  the  threatened  substitution  of  the  Gentiles 
for  the  Jews  in  the  "kingdom  of  God." 

The  Master  next  warns,  (vv.  25-35,)  the  multitude  of 
would-be  followers,  to  "count  the  cost"  (28)  of  a  service 
that  will  certainly  separate  those  who  undertake  it  from 
their  families,  (26,)  and,  probably,  will  lead  to  death,  and 
that  by  the  cross,  (26,  27). 

After  some  apt  illustrations,  (xv.  4-10.)  of  the  character 
of  his  own  mission  as  one  especially  to  lost  and  fallen 
people  like  the  "  publicans  "  and  "sinners,"  —  brought  out 
by  the  railing  of  the  Pharisees  at  his  eating  with  these 
degraded  persons,  (2,)  —  an  exposition  which  seems  prop- 
erly to  belong  to  the  period  of  his  residence  at  Capernaum, 
—  we  have  the  noble  parable  of  the  "prodigal  son,"  —  the 
admiration  of  all  after-time  ;  —  comment  on  whose  exqui- 
site beauties  is  here  superfluous. 

A  few  more  incidents  and  discourses  in  this  section  of 
**  Luke,"  remain  to  be  noticed,  in  order  to  bring  this 
evangelist,  and  our  review  of  him,  to  the  same  point  of 
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time  with  the  others  ;  —  the  period  of  the  triumphal  entry 
into  Jerusalem  and  the  betrayal  of  Christ, 

Firsts  is  a  discourse  which  should  be  No.  6i  in  a  tabu- 
lar arrangement  of  •'  Luke,"  the  parable  of  the  "  unjust 
steward,"  (chap.  xvi.).  This  parable,  down  to  the  end  of 
clause  first  in  v.  8 ;  —  "  And  the  lord  commended  the  un- 
just steward  because  he  had  done  wisely;"  —  I  consider 
to  be  Vi  popular  legend  which  Christ  quoted  for  the  purpose 
of  drawin;^^  from  it  a  moral  directly  in  contradiction  to  the 
teaching  of  the  story  itself,  —  (one  descended  from  a  rude 
early  period,) — which  is  obviously  that  of  the /rw(/«*«rr 
aud  wisdom  of  dishonesty.  But  Christ's  moral  in  verses 
ia-14,  is  diametrically  the  reverse.  "He  that  is  faith- 
ful in  that  which  is  least  is  faithful  also  in  much :  and 
he  that  is  unjust  in  the  least  is  unjust  also  in  much," 
(10).  This  muse  certainly  have  been  intended  to  show, 
from  the  accnmulation  of  the  acts  of  injustice  In  the 
case  of  the  "steward,"  the  wickedness  and  wrong  of 
even  petty  acts  of  unfaithfulness  and  injustice.  The 
chief  motive  for  the  quotation  of  the  story  now  conies 
out  in  V.  1 1,  "  If  therefore  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  the 
unrighteous  mammon^  who  will  commit  to  your  trust  the 
true  riches?"  The  lesson  seems  to  have  been  intended 
for  Christians  in  the  employ  of  pagan  or  Jew  masters,  who 
are  to  be  "faithful "  to  their  masters'  interest,  even  if  they 
.  suspect  that  these  masters'  "  mammon  "  or  wealth  has  been 
unrighteously '^ci\\\\xz^.  Again,  ^"  If  ye  have  not  been 
faithful  in  that  which  is  another  man*s,  who  shall  give  you 
that  which  is  your  own?"  (12).  Here  the  first  supposition, 
that  the  property  under  their  care  may  have  been  ww- 
righteously  iic<\v\\re<\^  is  dropped  ;  —  the  point  to  be  made 
being,  — that  those  acting  vicariously  for  others  are  to  be 
faithful  to  their  interests,  or  how  can  they  expect  their  own 
interests,  in  the  coming  kingdom,  to  be  guarded  for  thera  ? 
Verse  9  is  perhaps  somewhat  distorted  by  its  transcriber, 
(probably  Silas  or  Silvanus.)  but  its  sense  seems  generally 
the  same  ;  Christians  are  to  be  faithful  to  non-Christian 
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employers  and  to  make  them  their  "friends  "  by  their  con- 
scientious uprightness  toward  them  ;  —  then,  —  when  they 
themselves  "fail,"  —  these  employer-friemls  will  continue 
to  "receive"  them  in  their  houses; — vaxo  permanent  or 
"everlasting"  "habitations." 

If  there  remained  any  doubt  as  to  the  true  objects  for 
which  Christ  brought-in  this  story,  it  must  needs  be  dis- 
pelled by  his  closing  remark,  *'  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and 
mammon,"  (13,)  and  by  the  derisicn  it  excited  on  the  part 
of  the  Pharisees,  "who  were  covetous,"  ([4). 

The  three  verses,  16,  17,  and  18,  are  obviously  out  of 
place,  and  belong  to  Christ's  "doctrine  of  marriage,"  of 
an  earlier  period. 

On  the  parable  of  "Lazarus  and  the  rich  man,"  (19-31,) 
which  would  be  No.  62  in  a  tabular  arrangement,  some 
able  modern  writers  have,  I  think,  mistakenly  made  the 
point,  that  '*  Lazarus  "  is  rewarded  in  "  Abraham's  bosom," 
nurely  for  his  poverty^  while  the  "rich  man"  is  consigned 
to  "hell,"  <Ge-henna,)/(7r //»V  riches  alone.  It  seems  plain, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  rich  man  is  condemned  for  his  self- 
ish neglect  of  the  wants  of  "  Lazarus,"  (as  a  representative 
of  "  the  poor,"}  —  while,  —  though  no  special  virtue  is  dis- 
tinctly  alleged  of  "Lazarus,"  —  it  is  impossible  to  read  the 
parable  without  receiving  the  idea,  —  (which  therefore  was 
doubtless  intended Ko  be  conveyed,)  —  that  "  Lazarus"  Ixire 
his  wretched  condition  with  meekness  znd  resignation;  — 
great  merits.  The  relative  position  of  the  "  New  Jerusa- 
lem,"—  which,  though  a  heaven-descended  city  and  to  be 
governed  immediately  from  heaven,  was  to  be  situated  on 
Mount  Zion,  directly  tfffr  the  Ge-Henna,  —  accounts  for 
the  ease  with  which  "  Abraham  "  and  the  "  rich  man " 
converse.  In  a  previous  incident,  that  of  the*"  rich  young 
man,"  Christ  showed  that  he  considered  riches  no  abso- 
lute exclnsion  from,  but  only  a  great  difficulty,  —  (through 
the  selfishness  they  foster,)  —  in  the  way  of  entrance  to, 
the  kingdom;  —  "How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches, 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  I "  (Mark  x.  23). 
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It  was  probably  from  the  hero  of  this  parable,  "Laza- 
rus" the  representative  poor  man,  that  the  author  of  the 
story  of  the  "raising  of  Lazarus"  in  **John/*  took  the 
name  of  his  alleged  brother  of  "Martha  and  Mary"  o£ 
Bethany,  a  brother  of  whose  existence  the  other  three  Gos- 
pels knoxu  nothing  whatever. 

The  teaching  on  humility,  forgiveness,  faith  and  inoffen- 
siveness,  which  the  other  synoptics  introduce  apropos  of 
"Peter's"  demand  for  compensation,  and  "John's"  inter- 
ference with  the  outside  worker,  "Luke"  now  brings-in, 
apropos  oi  nothing,  {chap.  xvii.).  But,  in  partial  atonement 
for  his  ignorance  of  the  true  motives  or  occasions  of  these 
lessons,  he  preserves  for  us  the  illustration  of  the  "  unprofit- 
able" servant,  <7-io). 

Incident  No.  63,  if  tabularly  stated,  would  be  that  of 
the  "ten  lepers,"  (11-19).  This  occurred  "in  a  certain 
village,"  i.e.,  nowhere  in  particular.  The  only  other  clew 
to  locality  is  that  the  Master  was  passing  through  "the  - 
midst  of  Samaria  and  Galilee ;  " — Samaria  and  its  district 
being  far  to  the  south  of  the  Galilee-border!  In  default 
of  mention  by  the  other  evangelists  this  incident  must  be 
considered  fictitious. 

The  "kingdom"  or  government  by  God,  is  defined  in 
V.  21,  as  an  inward  or  spiritual  reign  in  the  heart.  The 
immediate  or  speedy  coming  of  tljis  kingdom  is  next  pre- 
dicted, (24-37).  The  allusion  to  the  "eagles,"  in  ij^  —  sup- 
posed to  indicate  the  Roman  standards,  —  may  be  of  after 
insertion,  — though  there  seems  no  doubt  that  Christ  fore- 
saw the  coming  siege.  Much  of  the  matter  of  this  proph- 
ecy is  elsewhere  placed  in  the  other  synoptics. 

The  charming  apologues,  "the  unjust  judge,"  and  the 
"Pharisee  and  publican,"  are  next  interwoven  in  his  story 
by  "Luke,"  (chap,  xviii.,)  with  natural  comments  of  his 
own  in  vv.  [  and  9 ;  —  (64,  65).  These  are  followed  by  the 
lovely  and  well-authenticated  story.  —  (confirmed  by  the 
other  synoptics,)  —  of  Christ  and  the  little  children,  (66). 
The  story  of  the  "rich  young  man,"  i^^,)  here  called  a 
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"ruler,"  next  follows;  —  (vv.  18-27;)  —  ^t  J*  earlier  intro- 
duced by  the  other  synoptics.  Note  Christ's  distinct  de- 
nial oi  his  being  "God"  in  v.  19;  for,  in  this  verse,  he 
makes  God  *'otic"  being  only,  and  the  ofiiy  ^^good"  being, 
and  objects  to  the  bestowing  upon  himself  of  the  title 
"good."  as  an  infringement  of  the  honor  due  atone  to 
**Gody  It  is  vain  to  attribute  this  to  modesty  or  to 
mystification  ;  the  statement  is  distinct. 

Peter's  hint  for  compensation  is  the  next  incident;  (No. 
6»,  V,  28). 

The  prophecy  of  his  betrayal,  (No.  6g,  v.  32,)  is  followed 
by  the  story  of  the  blind  man  of  Jericho,  who  is  made  iiuo 
blind  men  by  "Matthew,"  and  asserted  to  be  the  "son  of 
Timaeus"  by  Mark.  This  latter  particular  is  not  stated 
by  "Luke,"  and,  as  told  by  "Mark,"  it  adds  no  confirma- 
tion, but  the  contrary,  (as  has  been  shown,)  to  the  story, 
which  must  remain  a  doubtful  one.  A  cure  of  ophthalmic 
disease,  the  most  common  among  beggars  in  the  East,  may 
have  taken  place,  and  originated  the  story,  ("Luke's"  No. 
70). 

At  Jericho,  Christ  is  said  to  have  lodged  with  one  Zac- 
chseus,  a  publican,  (xix.).  Though  not  repeated  by  the 
other  Gospels,  this  story  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  (71). 

The  parable  of  the  "nobleman,"  his  "kingdom."  and  his 
"ten"  servants,"  (No.  72,  vv.  12-27,)  was  evidently  ad- 
dressed exclusively  to  the  apostles,  —  with  the  object  of 
impressing  upon  them  that  the  "kingdom  of  God"  was 
not  "immediately"  to  "appear,"  (see  v.  11,)  —  not,  indeed, 
till  he  should  come  back  from  the  grave :  —  that  they  were 
to  "  occupy  "  Christ's  place  as  his  vicars  during  his  absence 
in  the"  far  country," — (symbolical  of  Hades  or  "the  tomb," 
or  of  heaven,)  —  an  absence  which  might  be  longer  or 
shorter. — and  to  give  all  diligence  meanwhile  to  the  ex- 
tension of  his  doctrines  and  increase  of  his  adherents. 


■  It  U  renurlcablc  that  Un  is  the  given  numbet  of  the  **  aobleman^ "  "  servants." 
Miy  this  Indicate  that  ihe  number  of  the  apuatlea,  (exclusive  or  Jtulas  Isconat,)  wu 
!lt  that  time  rullv  only  ten? 
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When  he  shall  return  from  the  grave  in  the  authority  of 
his  "kingdom,"  he  intimates  that  he  will  take  condign  ven- 
geance on  his  enemies; — "Those  mine  enemies,  which 
would  not  that  I  should  reign  over  them,  bring  hither,  and 
slay  them  before  me  ;  " —  (27).  This  prospect  of  vengeance 
is  an  indication  of  human  nature,  thoroughly  in  accordance 
with  the  Jewish  national  character  and  traditions.'  The 
very  different  version  of  this  parable  in  Matt.  xxv.  omits 
the  number  oi  servants^  the  ruling  over  "cities."  the  •'king- 
dom/' and  the  vengeance. 

The  author  of  "Matthew,"  with  his  usual  critical  judg- 
ment and  propriety,  has  grouped  into  one  long  discourse, 
said  to  be  delivered  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives  "privately," 
(xxiv.  3.)  to  the  disciples,  a  number  of  predictions,  sayings 
and  parables,  (including  a  version  of  this  last  parable.)  — 
all  referring  to  Christ's  expectation  of  early  death  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  of  his  resurrection  thereafter,  and  speedy  return 
as  the  victorious  Messiah  to  establish  the  "kingdom  of 
God,"  —  which  are  more  or  \^%%  scattered  \r\  the  other  Gos- 
pels. The  portion  of  this  discourse  beginning  "Who  then 
is  a  faithful  and  wise  ser\'ant,"  (Matt.  xxiv.  45,)  and  ex- 
tending to  V.  30,  chap.  XXV.,  is,  —  like  the  parable  of  the 
nobleman  and  servants  in  "Luke,"  —  addressed  specially 
to  the  apostles  to  urge  them  to  diligence  in  spread- 
ing the  "kingdom"  during  Christ's  absence  in  the  mys- 
terious realm,— the  "  far  country  "  (14)  of  the  other  world. 
Strange  as  it  seems,  that  the  Master  eoitid  expect  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  it  is  clear  that  he  did  so:  —  his 
interpretation  of  prophecy  and  tradition  probably  led  to 
the  expectation.  Of  these  special  instructions  and  lessons 
of  diligence  to  those  who  were  to  act  in  his  steady  the 
parable  of  the  ten  virgins  formed  part,  and  that  of  the 
ser\'ants  or  "talents,"  —  {ten  servants  and  ten  pounds  in 


'  In  the  desire  for  vengeance,  whtcli  this  parable  and  otlicr  utterance*  teem  toHiil^ 
catc,  Christ  appcrtrs  to  fall  behind  hin  nwn  cliartcter  and  teaching,  and  to  come  sliarl 
also  t>f  the  grand  in.)Knanimity  of  Gautjima-  We  niu»t  alway>,  huwever,  nuke  altow* 
ance  for  the  exiyeitcics  i>f  his  position  a»  "  Mcssiali-'* 
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"Liike,")^ — the  conclusion.  It  is  plain  that  this  parable 
has  been  abbreviated  and  otherwise  dressed  by  the  author 
of  "Matthew."  The  vengeance  on  his  enemies  of  the 
"nobleman"  who  •'receives  his  kingdom"  while  in  the 
"far  country,"  —  against  the  protest  of  "his  citizens'* 
who  "hate"  him,  ("Luke"  xix.  12,  14,  15,)  —  is  altogether 
omitted.  The  noblewan  and  king  of  "Luke"  is  only  a 
private  "man"  (14)  in  "Matthew,"  Nevertheless,  where 
**  Luke's"  king  has  his  enemies  merely  slain,  "  Matthew's  " 
man  has  the  "unprofitable  servant"  "cast  into  outer 
darkness ;"  in  other  words  the  author  makes  the  literary 
slip  of  passing  from  the  form  of  an  allegory  about  a  man 
and  his  servants,  to  an  actual  judicial  and  spiritual  sen- 
tence of  the  Master  as  final  Judge  and  vicegerent  of 
God.  All  these  changes  seem  to  indicate  the  operation 
of  time  in  modifying  the  parable.  "  Luke  '*  gives  without 
change  the  original  form,  as  delivered  by  Yaishooa  in  full 
expectation  of  his  very  early  triumphant  return  as  the 
royal  Messiah,  and  of  temporal  vengeance  to  be  taken 
upon  the  rebellious  in  the  traditional  style  of  Hebrew 
monarchs.  "Matthew,"  writing  considerably  later  than 
"Luke,"  with  the  object  of  amending  the  history,  —  at  a 
time  when  the  return  of  the  Messiah  as  a  temporal  prince 
seemed  to  have  been  indefinitely  postponed,  —  when  the 
rebellious  Jews,  the  "citizens"  of  the  parable,  had  long 
been  in  their  graves, — and  when  the  doctrines  of  the 
"last  judgment"  and  of  "hell "  had  been  fully  developed, 
—  judiciously  omits  the  features  which  appeared  to  indi- 
cate Christ's  expectation  of  an  early  temporal  sovereignty 
at  Jerusalem,  and,  instead  of  these,  rounds  off  the  parable 
with  the  spiritual  punishment  of  the  "unprofitable  ser- 
\-ant;"  —  he  being  stftt  to  "/tell"  by  the  Messiah  in  his 
final  eapacity  as  universal  Judge. 

In  the  same  way,  where,  —  in  the  original  parable, — 
the  servants  of  the  "nobleman"  who  was  elevated  to  be 
"king,"  are  created  by  him  "rulers"  over  the  "cities"  of 
his  kingdom,  —  "Matthew,"  —  though  not  venturing  to 
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meddle  with  or  omit  the  time-honored  word  "rulers,**  — 
has  eliminated  "cities."  "Cities"  was  TaX\\QX  too  strong, 
as  unmistakably  pointing  to  a  temporal  authority  in  Judxa 
or  the  new  "  kingdom,"  to  be  granted  the  apostles.  But 
the  "good  and  faithful  ser\'ants"  could  be  made  "rulers'* 
over  the  indefinite  expression,  "  things,"  without  such  a 
promise  of  poliiical  authority  seeming  to  be  indirectly 
given  to  the  apostles.  So  they  are  made  "  rulers  "  over 
"many  things,"  and  "enter  into  the  joy  of  their  lord" 
only,  instead  of  having  the  definite  endowment  of  "au- 
thority over  ^r«,"  and  over  ^* five, — cities." 

This  parable,  which  "  Matthew  "  places  in  the  discourse 
delivered  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  after  X.\\c  triumphal  en- 
tr)' into  Jerusalem,  "Luke"  brings-in  immediately  ^<yt>r^ 
the  triumphal  entry.  The  placing  of  "Matthew"  seems 
the  more  natural.  The  Master  could  scarcely,  perhaps, 
have  so  fully  developed  his  impression  and  belief,  —  that 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  and  establishment  of  the  spirit- 
ual authority  of  God,  through  his  agency  as  Messiah,  in 
Jerusalem,  —  could  only  have  effect  after  and  by  means  of 
his  death,  —  until  he  had  come  actually  and  violently  in 
contact  with  the  opposing  elements  that  reigned  in  the 
capital  of  Judica. 

We  have  now  travelled  with  "Luke"  over  his  little 
excursus  into  Galilee,  and  come  back  with  him  to  Bethany, 
(xix.  29,)  where  we  some  time  ago  left  the  other  synoptics. 

The  fourth  Gospel,  —  useless  to  our  investigation  after 
the  calling  of  the  first  five  disciples,  ("Andrew,"  "  Peter," 
unnamed  person  supposed  "John,"  "Philip."  and  "  Na- 
ihanacl,")  and  the  marriage  at  Cana, — can  now  be  brought 
into  collation  with  the  others,  after  the  arrival  at  Bethany  ; 
from  which  point,  (the  Jerusalem  period.)  the  accounts  of 
all  bear  decidedly  more  of  the  historical  character.  The 
utter  disagreement  of  "John  "  with  the  synoptics  up  to  this 
point,  (besides  his  generally  unhistorical  character.)  has 
been  adverted  to.  He  represents  the  ministry  of  Christ 
as  extending  over,  (at  least,)  three  Passovers  and  con&e- 
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quently  three  years»  while  the  other  evangelists  mention 
only  one  Passover  and  cover  only  one  year.  He  places 
the  chief  scat  and  the  centre  of  Christ's  activity,  from 
the  first,  at  Jerusalem,  and  makes  his  Galilaean  work  to 
have  been  done  during  a  series  of  excursions  into  Galilee 
from  the  Jewish  capita] ;  whereas  the  synoptics  make 
Capernaum  not  only  the  residence,  but  the  centre  of  the 
activity  of  Christ  during  the  whole  of  the  eventful  year 
preceding  his  last  and  fatal  Passover  at  Jerusalem.  We 
have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  "John."  though  a  little 
later,  was  composed  quite  independently  of  "  Luke,"  and 
of  course  of  the  other  Gospels ;  and  that  it  was,  in  great 
part  or  chiefly,  written  by  an  Ephesian  presbyter,  (Joan- 
nes.) with  the  assistance  of  a  knot  of  fellow-disciples  who 
edited  it,  receiving  at  first  some  aid,  probably,  from  the 
memories  of  the  aged  apostles  Andreas  and  Vohannan. 
The  imperfect  acquaintance  of  "John  "  with  Jewish  man- 
ners, language,  etc.,  is  shown  by  his  always  using  the 
term  "the  Jews"  where  the  other  Gospels  speak  of  "the 
people;"  by  his  describing  the  Passover  as  "a  feast  of 
the  Jews,"  an  expression  which  could  not  have  been  used 
by  a  Jew ;  by  his  mis-spelling  the  name  of  Sichem  or 
Shechem  as  "Sychar,"  his  ignorance  of  the  true  meaning 
of  Siloam,  and  by  many  other  particulars.  On  the  other 
hand  his  Greek  style  is  a  very  fair  one  ;  too  good  to  have 
been  written  by  Yohannan  the  Galilxan.  As  he  seems 
well  informed  on  the  last  scenes  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  pre- 
ser\'e  several  of  the  deeper  doctrinal  teachings  of  the 
Master,  —  (though  these  be  somewhat  colored  by  the 
Piatonism  of  the  Ephesian  school,)  —  these  redeeming 
features  are  to  be  ascribed,  most  probably,  to  his  com- 
munication with  Andreas  or  "Andrew,"  the  real  "disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved.'*  These  trails,  and  many  others  in 
the  Gospel,  differ  ioto  cosh  from  Yohannan's  style  in  the 
"Apocalypse.'*  Before  collating  the  four  Gospels  on  the 
Jerusalem  period,  a  few  words  may  be  devoted  to  "events" 
peculiar  to  "John.*' 
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The  Utter  confusion'  of  "John's"  arrangement  of  the 
life  of  Christ  is  shown  at  the  outset,  for  he  makes  the  first 
event  in  the  Master's  independent  career,  after  the  mar- 
riage at  Cana,  to  be  the  expulsion  of  the  merchants  from 
the  temple,  (ii.  13);  whilst  his  triumphant  entry  into  the 
temple,  (xii.  12,)  does  not  take  place,  according  to  "John/* 
until  three  years  later,  and  just  before  the  final  scenes 
in  his  career.  In  the  synoptics  the  " rxpuisioji"  is  an  itici- 
dait  of  the  "triumphal  entry."  Now  it  is  evident  that 
this  violent  expulsion  of  a  number  of  traders,  established 
in  the  temple  by  permission  of  the  authorities,  the  *'  pour- 
ing-out "  of  their  money,  etc.,  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished by  a  solitary  man,  and  was  only  feasible  as  the 
sequel  of  a  triumphant  entry  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
body  of  enthusiastic  adherents  and  a  virtual  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  temple  ;  in  the  mode,  in  short,  in  which  the 
other  evangelists  describe  it,  —  when  the  announcement  of 
the  "Messiah"  by  shouting  crowds  had  overawed  the 
priests.  In  default  of  the  overawing  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  excited  followers,  "John"  gives  him,  at  the 
"  expulsion,"  a  little  ivhip  as  a  weapon,  —  made  by  himself ; 
—  it  is  mentioned  in  no  other  Gospel. 

At  this  juncture  the  synoptics  give  Christ's  prophecy  of 
the  destruction  of  the  temple.  "John  "  strangely  changes 
this  to  a  challenge  to  "  the  jFews  "  to  destroy  the  temple, 
that  he  may  exhibit  his  miraculous  power  by  rebuilding  it 
in  "three  days,"  (ii.  19);  —  and  then  explains  this  chal* 
lenge  as  a  prophecy  of  Christ's  own  death  and  resurrec- 
tion in  three  days.  This,  too,  is  a  feature  wanting  in  the 
more  historical  Gospels. 

The  story  of  Nicodemus,  not  found  in  any  other  Gospel, 
must  be  regarded  as  an  early  Christian  essay  on  church 
dogmas,  put  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Christ  and 
a  disciple.     That  it  was  written  by  a  Greek  or  "  Gentile  " 


■  This  unhistorical  character  of  "  John's  "  graeral  arrangrment  of  the  Uary  of 
Christ  is  2toned-for  by  his  presen-ation  of  the  last  pf  t*ratc  conrcrsatiom  of  the  Ma^ 
ter ;  —  a  prkdesit  ucaxurc,  —  for  which  we  arc  Indebted  to  trim  iloiie. 
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convert,  is  evident  from  the  dogma  of  '*  re-generation  '*  or 
new-birth,  —  one  famiHar  to  the  Jews  of  the  period,  —  be- 
ing made  a  mystery  and  novelty  to  Nicodcmus,  a  "  master 
in  Israel,"  (iiL  9,  10).  The  story  reminds  one  of  that  of 
Subhadra  and  Gautama,  (chap,  iii,  of  this  work).  The  im- 
probabiHty  of  the  anecdote  of  "John  the  Baptist,"  in  this 
chapter,  has  already  been  pointed  out. 

"John  "  now  takes  the  Master  on  his  first  excursion  to 
Galilee,  giving  no  better  reason  for  the  movement  than 
that  the  Pharisees  fmd heard i^vx  he  "made  and  baptized 
more  disciples  than  John,"  (iv.  i). 

The  pleasing  story  of  the  woman  of  Samaria,  (iv..)  is 
made  the  vehicle  of  the  noble  lesson,  (24,)  "  God  is  a  Spirit : 
and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth;"  —  and  not  in  the  **  sncred  places  ;"  —  "neither 
in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,"  (21).'  Like  the 
majority  of  the  sayings  or  short  discourses,  (Aoym,)  re- 
corded in  the  Gospels,  this  is  probably  genuine.  Although 
"John"  is  doubtless  wrong  in  here  making  Christ,  con- 
trary to  the  statement  of  the  other  Gospels,  pass  northward 
through  Samaria  on  his  way  to  Galilee,  instead  of  south- 
ward on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  we  will,  perhaps,  be  justified 
in  inferring  from  this  chapter  and  sundry  other  indications 
in  the  histories,  that  in  ^  part  of  the  country  belonging  to 
Samaria^  he  was  favorably  received  as  the  Messiah  from 
an  early  period. 

The  story  of  the  healing  of  the  "nobleman's  son,"  (46, 

■  Strange,  that  any  one  can  regard  u  the  iiiierance  o(  th«  Maker  of  \\\t  worldi, 
Christ's  speech  to  the  wuman.  "  We"  [Jew>J  ■*«*»•  vkat  nt  in'rthif.  for  salvation 
U  of  the  jcN-s!"  It  is  the  natufal  cxpres»ioti  uf  a  Jew's  national  |>ride  and  self- 
gratulation  as  being  one  of  the  *'  chr^cn  pe«>ple  of  God,"  a  Inintce  ot  the  true  and 
coirect  womhip,  and  an  inheritor  u(  the  **  pnimiscs."  It  b  almost  hlasphrmoiis  to 
suppose  ttut  God,  incarnate,  would  ait  the  fart  of  sucli  a  J  ew,  —  in  order  tu  exalt  the 
Jew  above  the  SamaritAn,  —  or  lorget  His  larger  nature.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Christ's  remarks  on  the  killing  of  s«tmi  men  b>'  the  tail  o#  a  tower  in  Slloant,  which  he 
evidently  supposed  to  be,  according  to  the  vulgar  prejudice,  a  "judi;incnl  of  God;** 

—  and  of  many  others  of  his  utterances.  On  the  other  hand,  Christ's  greater  quali- 
ties  as  a  leader  in  reliijious  phltmt>ph]r  come  «Hit  in  his  axiom,  **  God  is  a  Spirit,"  etc. ; 

—  an  axiom  which  has  clianged.  and  Is  «tlll  changing,  the  chancter  ol  religion,  and 
lurms  the  foundalion  of  all  the  advances  It  has  since  made. 
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etc.,)  is  not  found  in  the  other  Gospels.     It  is,  perhaps,  a 
variation  on  the  "centurion's  servant." 

"A  feast  of  the  Jews  "  is  next  announced,  as  the  pretext 
for  a  visit  {or  return)  to  Jerusalem,  recorded  in  no  other 
Gospel.  This  alune  is  sufficient  to  make  the  periotl,  and 
the  fact,  doubtful ;  the  alleged  cure  of  the  impotent  maUi 
(v.,)  is  a  vohtutecred  Sabbath-cure;  a  purposed  breach  of 
the  Sabbath,  showing  the  animus  of  the  master  toward 
that  institution  ;  —  and  it  is  made  a ////  to  hang  a  long 
discourse  upon,  iii  which  utterances  probably  genuine  arc 
found,  but  tinctured  with  I'latonism." 

The  scene  now  abruptly  changes  from  Jerusalem  to  the 
"Sea  of  Galilee,"  (vi.,)  in  order  to  bring-in  the  famous 
*'  miracle  *'  of  the  feeding  of  '*  five  thousand."  U  is  here 
given  on  the  authority,  apparently,  of  "Andrew,  Simon 
Peter's  brother ; "  (8)/  I  have  already  given  my  reasons 
for  believing  the  number  of  the  beneficiaries  heavily  e.x- 
aggcratcd,  and  that  the  food  was,  in  reality,  brought  from 
the  neighboring  villages. 

The  "miracle"  of  walking  the  water,  (19,)  has  also  been 
discussed.  In  v.  30,  we  find,  that  the  very  people,  who, 
according  to  the  indirect  implication  in  the  mode  of  telling 
the  story,  had  just  been  miracnlously  fed  on  the  mountain, 
arc  quite  unconscious  of  there  having  been  any  miracle  in 
the  case,  for  they  ask  Christ,  "What  sign  shewest  thou 
then,  that  we  may  sec,  and  believe  thee?     What  dost  thou 

'  The  cure,  if  really  pedormed,  was  probably  wTougM  during  the  "  JeruMlcm 
period;"  the  amouol  oi  faith  that  assuted  the  lualcr's  cfTorts  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  (act  that  the  same  currj  liad  been  jireviuusly  wrought  li}'  the  patimts*  sioiply 
itUAif)^  in  the  periodically  turbid  water,  vulgarly  supposed  to  be  "troubled"  tfif 
the  descent  of  an  "angel."  The  Sabbath  which  ChrUt  wUhed  to  ahrogtttt  was  that 
of  the  Jews, —  cutitrived  by  the  prichlft  and  the  iiuin  support  oi  their  rule,  —  VpoD 
which  fill  -a-ort,  however  duritabtc,  was  allowed  to  be  done  under  pam  of  deach. 
The  Sabbath  of-urvaaet  whicli  he  cmayaged  by  his  example,  was  that  of  health- 
ful  and  innocent  recreation,  devout  and  cheerful  thought  and  convcnataon,  aad, 
occasionally,  of  useful  and  chnritabli:  work. 

'  "  Andrew  —  >aith  unto  him.  There  w  a  lad  Sere,  which  hath  five  torlcy-kavcs,** 
eSc.  This  speech  of  "  Aiidrew'ii,*'  (uiiIch^  we  lake  the  unnecessarily  suiipinnas  grpund 
of  its  being  ftctitious,)  reads  like  a  natural  one,  reported  by  the  speaker  hinuell. 
Note,  — that  this  speech  tintimtiy  intiuaies  th<  fr<teHU  of  vtntt^i  ^f  /*^^ 
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work?""  and  hint,  that  "  bread  from  heaven,"  (31,)  such  as 
**  Afoses**  gave,  would  be  acceptable.  In  v.  42,  a  sentence 
from  the  "  Nazareth  incident  "  is  incorrectly  broiighl-in  ;  — 
"  Is  not  this  Jesus."  etc.  The  elaborate  speeches  on  the 
"bread  of  life,"  containing  many  repetitions  of  the  same 
idea.  — (as  in  vv.  33.  35.  48.  50,  51.  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  58.) 
—  that  of  Christ  being  a  spiritual  food,  by  assimilating 
which  man  becomes  immortal,  seem,  in  large  part,  to  be  an 
inserted  Christian  homily,  built  upon  some  figurative  re- 
mark of  Christ,  —  like  that  on  breaking  the  bread  at  the 
"  last  supper,"  "Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body,"  etc. 

*'  Peter's  confession  "  is  the  next  incident,  (68). 

Christ  is  now  asserted  to  have  gone  up  "  secretly,"  (vii. 
10,)  to  the  "feast  of  tabernacles"  in  Jerusalem,  an  inci- 
dent unknown  to  the  other  Gosjxils,  and  indeed  irrecon- 
cilable with  their  chronicle  of  events. 

The  story  of  the  "woman  taken  in  adultery,"  and 
brought  to  be  judged  by  Christ,  (chap,  viii,  3,  etc..)  is  not 
found  in  the  other  Gospels  nor  in  the  Sinaitic  codex  of  the 
present  history.  It  w,  however,  found  in  quotations  by 
early  fathers,  from  the  earliest  Gospel,  that  "according  to 
the  Hebrews;"  and  this,  I  think,  places  it  on  a  footing 
as  sound  as  most  parts  of  Christ's  story.  The  gentleness 
of  the  Master's  dealing  with  this  erring  female,  though 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  his  character,  —  at  once  stain- 
lessly "pure  and  merciful  to  frailty  in  others,— doubtless 
scandalized  some  members  of  the  early  church,  and  hence 
its  omission  from  the  codex  Siuaiticus  and  from  the  other 
"canonical"  Gospels.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  explana- 
tion of  Christ's  mystic  "writing  on  the  ground,"  given  by 
the  author  of  *'  Ecce  Homo  ;  " —  that  \\g pretended  to  write 
in  order  to  hide  his  blushes  !  From  his  frequent  associa- 
tion with,  and  labors  among,  the  class  of  "sinners,"  this 
would  be  extremely  unlikely.  It  was,  (if  it  really  oc- 
currctl,)  rather  to  gain  time,  that  each  man  present  might 
reflect  on  the  stains  of  his  own  life,  (as  he  had  suggested, 
"He  that  is  ivithout  sin  amongst  you,  let  him  first  cast 
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a  stone").  We  find  the  crowd  felt  it  so,  (9) ;  — it  proba- 
bly seemed  to  each  man  that  that  accusing  finger  was  tvrif- 
itiff  down  the  shameful  secrets  of  his  life.  They  slink  ofif 
one  by  one,  and  the  Master  finds  himself  alone  with  the 
miserable,  terrified  creature,  and  dismisses  her  with  ador- 
able  gentleness  and  the  injunction,  "sin  no  more.**  The 
excellent  lesson  on  charity  in  judgment,  and  the  harmony 
of  the  story  with  Christ's  character,  makes  one  wish  it 
true,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  received,  on  the  authority  of 
the  "Gospel  of  the  Hebrews."  '  If  the  incident  really  oc- 
curred, it  must  be  placed  after  the  "arrival  at  Bethany." 
The  sayings  of  the  rest  of  this  chapter  seem  genuine, 
though  much  diluted. 

"  John's  "  story  of  the  healing  of  the  man  blind  from  birth 
follows  in  chap.  ix.  It  may  probably  have  been  a  case  of 
defective  or  obstructed,  —  not  destroyed,  —  vision.  The 
Master  "anoints"  the  eyes  with  a  healing  salve,  —  or 
preparation  of  some  kind, —  (for  so  may  naturally  be  inter- 
preted the  "clay"  made  with  "spittle,")  —  probably  after 
separating  the  eyelids.  This  has  the  air  of  an  operation ; 
—  for  a  true  mirade,  3. -word  were  sufficient  This  is  again 
a  case  of  voluttteend  work  ou  the  sabbath-day. 

In  chap.  X.  several  expositions  and  sayings  of  Christ  are 
collected,  which  seem  to  be  rightly  placed  within  the  "Je- 
rusalem period,"  and  as  delivered  in  the  temple,  (\*v.  23, 
23,)  but  wrongly  as  before  the  "arrival  at  Bethany"  in 
passover-time ;  —  "John"  cannot  be  correct  in  bringing 
Christ  to  Jerusalem  in  the  previous  "winter,"  for  it  is 
incredible  that  no  account  of  such  a  previous  visit,  if  really 

■  The  hi»tori»l  authority  of  works  like  the**  Gospel  according  to  the  HeUews" 
and  K\\t  AfctHnentoneumata, — (in  such  fragments  as  remain  in  quotation.) — they 
having  been  written  withm  the  Brst  century  ot  our  era,  —  must  of  course  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  Gospels  now  remaining  id  us.  —  even  though  the  latter  >//</  receive 
canimixaiion  in  the  dark  ages,  fnim  m>  profound  a  5cholar  (?)  as  Prpe  Gclastus ;  — 
*ince  tliese  "  canonical  "  Gospels  are  ceruinty  of  latrr  daft  than  the  former,  which 
were  rejected  by  Gctasius.  The  incident  of  the  adulterous  woman  was  pfnbably 
copied  into  the  later  NT SS.  uf  "  John,"  from  one  of  these  earlier  works.  Its  onki&sion 
trum  the  "Sinoiticub"  may  be  dac  to  the  transcriber  of  that  early  codex  ot^ccting  to 
the  seeming  laxne«s  with  which  Christ  is  oude  to  treat  the  grave  crime  of  adultery. 
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made,  should  be  preserved  by  the  synoptics,  I  think 
these  sayings  may  have  been  delivered  after  the  arrival  at 
Bethany :  some  of  them,  however,  seem  too  self-assertive 
to  be  genuine,  especially  that  of  v.  8,  where  he  is  made 
to  stigmatize  all  previous  teachers  as  "  thieves." 

Afrer  this  he  disappears  and  is  said  to  go  to  Belhabara; 
a  movement  of  which  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
other  Gospels.  From  Bethabara,  "the  place  where  John 
first  baptized,"  (40,)  he  makes  a  flying  visit  to  Bethany  in 
chap,  xi.,  for  the  purpose  of  raisiug  Lazarus  fro^n  tht  dead, 
after  which  he  disappears  again  "  unto  a  country  near  to 
the  wilderness,  into  a  city  called  Ephraim,"  and  remains 
perdu  until  the  eventful  last  passover. 

Of  this  mysterious  moving  about,  the  other  Gospels  hmnv 
nothing ;  and  this  very  space  of  time  is  by  them  filled  up 
with  altogether  different  transaetions  /  Moreover,  though 
to  the  //;«></ synoptic  the  sisters,  **  Martha"  and  *'  Mary,"  (of 
Bethany,)  are  known,  "  John's  "  alleged  brother  oi  these  sis- 
ters, —  •*  Lazarus," —  of  whose  **  raising  from  the  dead  "  he 
makes  such  account  that  he  gives  it  as  the  reason,  (xii.  18,) 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  who  accompanied  Christ 
into  Jerusalem  with  cries  of  "  Hosannah :  Blessed  is  the 
King  of  Israel,"  ([3.) — is  quite  unknown  to  "Luke!" 
Martha  and  Mary  and  Lazarus  are,  —  all  of  them,  —  en- 
tirely ignored  by  "Mark"  and  "Matthew,"  and  these  and 
"  Luke  "  are  alike  ignorant  of  the  amazing  and  prodigious 
(if  true)  miracle  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  I  Now  the  tes- 
timony of  a  single  history  might  suffice  in  the  case  of 
a  simple  and  natural  transaction,  but  in  the  case  of  one 
violating  in  so  unheard-of  a  way  the  laws  of  nature  as  the 
raising  to  life  of  a  dead  man  after  putrefaction  had  set  in, 
(see  "John"  xi.  39,)  —  rr/Zthe  professed  histories  of  Christ's 
life  should  at  least  be  in  agreement,  to  give  it  the  slightest 
probability.  The  complete  silence  of  the  other  three  his- 
tories must  be  considcTcd  proof  0/  the  fa/sitjf  of  the  story. 
It  is  a  pious  fiction;  —  one  of  great  literary  merit ;  —  of 
the  same  sort  as  arc  the  more  modern  Romanist  miracle- 
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Stories  in  general;  —  and  has  evidently  been  intcq-yolated 
in  '*John"  after  this  portion  (at  least)  of  that  Gospel  was 
first  written,  as  in  v.  2,  chap,  xi.,  it  speaks  of  the  anointing 
of  Christ  by  "Mary"  as  something  already  told  in  the 
story,  whereas  this  anointing  is  not  narrated  until  the  next 
chapter.  This  error  as  to  order  could  scarcely  have  been 
committed  by  the  original  writer.  The  story  of  the  spike- 
nard ointment  is  told  by  '*  Luke  "  of  a  much  earlier  period, 
during  Christ's  Galilean  career,  and  of  a  different  woman. 
a  "sinner."  He  places  it  between  the  miracle  of  *'  Nain,** 
(vii.  II,)  and  the  parable  of  the  "sower," — delivered  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Galilee  and  just  before  a  crossing 
of  that  lake,  (viii.  5,  22),  He  makes  it  occur  in  the  house 
of  Simon,  a  Pharisee. in  "the  city,"  (vii.  37,)  which  city, — 
from  the  connection,  —  should  \i^  the  city  iast  spoken  of, 
namely  Nain,  or  else  the  one  next  spoken  of,  —  Magdala. 
From  "Mary  of  Magdala,"  (viii.  2,)  making  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  "Luke's"  history  immediately  after  ibis 
anointing,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  he  indicates  her 
as  the  woman  in  question,  as  her  village,  Magdala,  is  in 
the  same  neighborhood.  Now,  the  identity  of  the  name 
"Mary,"  probably  led  the  Ephcsian  writers  of  "John"  to 
confound  Mary  of  Magdaia  with  Mary  of  Bethany,  and 
hence  to  attribute  this  act  of  anointing  to  the  latter,  — 
and  as  done  in  her  oivn  house.  • 

"  Mark,"  followed  by  "  Matthew,"  speaks  of  this 
anointing  as  having  been  done  by  "  a  certain  *'  (anony- 
mous) "woman,"  while  Christ  wa^  in  the  house  of 
"  Simon  the  leper,"  at  Bethany.  Now  this  Siraon  is  evi- 
dently "  Luke's  "  Simon  the  Pharisee^  —  of,  or  living  near 
to,  Nain,  (/'«  whose  house,  he  describes  the  anointing  to  be 
done,)  —  transported  X.0  Rethany,  and  made  a  leper.  Why 
a  leper  ?  Lepers  were,  as  is  well  known,  secluded  under 
Mosaic  law,  from  all  communication  with  the  people;  — 
they  could  not  entertain  company. 

We  have  already  reviewed  Christ's  fine  parable  or  apo 
logue  of  "Lazavus."  the   hero  of  which   is   apparently  a 
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leper,  or  similarly  diseased  person,  as  he  is  described, 
("  Luke"  xvi.  20,)  as  covered  with,  or  "full  of,"  sores. 

Out  of  this  purely  ideal  hero,  — the  begg^ar,  perhaps  the 
ie/>er,  of  a  little  apologue  by  Christ,  —  the  Grecian,  proba- 
bly Ephesian,  author  of  the  romance  of  "the  raising  of 
Lazarus  "  got  a  brother  for  "  Martha"  and  *'  Mary  of  Beth- 
any," —  (that  village  being  the  selected  scette  of  his  story). 

At  the  same  time,  the  form  of  the  tradition,  —  of  the 
"anointing," — current  at  Ephesus.  —  had,  already,  errone- 
ously attributed  the  penitential  action  of  Mary  of  Mag- 
DALA,  to  this  Mary's  Bethanian  namesake,  —  the  sister 
of  "Martha/' — as  done  in  her  own  house  at  Bethany. 
Having  got  so  far,  and  "  Mary "  having  been  provided 
with  a  "brothur"  of  the  same  name  as  the  Uper  of  the 
apologue,  —  the  story  of  the  "anointing"  now  takes  on 
the  feature  of  being  done  in  the  house  of  a  Icper^  living  at 
Bethany.  "Mark,"  who  rejects  from  his  narrative  the  fic- 
titious "raising  of  Lazarus,"  nevertheless  preserves  the 
story  of  the  "anointing"  as  being  done  in  a  leper's  house 
at  Bethany^  but  he  gives  to  the  owner  of  this  "  house " 
of  the  anointing,  —  this  hper, — (not  the  fictitious  name, 
"  Lazarus,"  but)  the  well-established  traditional  name  of 
"Simon,"  preserved  in  "Luke,"  (vii.  40,)  as  that  of  the 
"  Pharisee."  '  Thus,  "  Sjmon  the  Pharisee "  becomes 
"Simon  the  leper." 

The  process  by  which  these  varying  narratives  have  been 
concocted  out  of  the  same  original  set  of  facts  or  alleged 
facts,  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  producing,  by  dif- 
ferent pur\'eyors,  of  different  banquets  from  the  same  ma- 
terials. The  materials,  which  are  all  to  be  found  in  the 
stores  of  "  Luke,"  are  as  follows: — i.  "Simon,"  a  Phar- 
isee. 2.  A  dinner.  3.  An  anointing  of  Christ,  —  (by  an 
unnamed  woman   in   "  Luke  ")•     4-  ".Mary  of   Magdala," 


■  ll  in  clur  from  all  the  Gospels,  that  Chmt.  during  his  brief  labors  at  Jenota- 
lem,  retired  nightly  to  Belh.iny,  a  villai;c  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  a  (ew  fiiriongs  with- 
out the  walls,  where  he  lod);ed  with  friciKls  not  improhaWy  the  listen  "  Martha  "*  and 
*'  Marl'-"     The  **  leper,"  »  hether  "  Simon  "  or  **  Lazarus,"  seems  altoi;cthcr  licttUous. 
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5.  '*  Lazarus,"  a  leper,  (a  character  in  a  parable).  6.  "  Marj' 
and  Martha,"  sisters.  7.  Bethany.  "Luke"  groups  to- 
gether the  first  four  to  produce  his  story  of  the  anoint- 
ing; —  done  at  Simoft  the  Nainiie  Pharisees  dinner,  by  a 
woman  of  the  town,  —  (Nain  or  Magdala,)  —  whom  his 
collocation  leads  us  to  believe  was  Alary  of  Magdala.  The 
other  three  features  he  does  not  connect.  "John  "  brings 
together  Nos.  2.  3,  5,6  and  7,  —  omitting  i  and  4,  and 
joining  {5)  "Lazarus,"  as  a  "brother,"  to  the  "sisters" 
"  Martha  and  Mary*"  The  '^anointing"  is  done  at  a  sup- 
per zX.  the  "sisters'"  house,  Christ's  habitual  resort  in 
"  Bethany,"  and  of  course  by  that  sister  bearing  the  tra- 
ditional name,  "  Mary,"  while  the  other,  "  Martha,"  serves 
the  "  supper." '  To  this  is  gratuitously  added,  as  a  mo- 
tive for  the  Jews'  wild  excitement  about  the  Messiah, 
(comp.xii.  \S,)iheraisijtgof**Lasarus"  from  thedead.  The 
synoptics  ignore  altogether  the  existence  of  "  Lazarus  ** 
as  a  real  person,  (and  of  course  his  raising  from  the  dead,) 
and  in  their  narratives  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  is,  in  it- 
self, the  all-sufficient  motive  for  the  excitement  of  the 
Jews.  "  Mark  "  joins  items  I,  2,  3,  and  5  with  7,  omitting 
4  and  6,  and  making  "Simon,"  —  the  '* hpcr*'  of  " Beth- 
any^^ — the  host  at  whose  house  and  dinner  the  "anoint- 
ing" is  done  by  an  unnamed  woman,  (,xiv.  3).  "Mat- 
thew's" account  is  copied  almost  word  for  word  from 
"Mark's." 

Greek  judgment  and  taste  are  shown  in  the  way  in 
which  these  several  incidents  are  linked  together  in  a/n?^- 
a*/^  mutual  dependence,  by  "John,"  and  the  simple  and 
quiet  pathos  of  his  story  of  "  Lazarus  "  is  characteristic- 
ally Greek.  He,  however,  in  his  artistic  accumulation  of 
the  pathos  in  vv.  33,  35,  and  38,  —  where  he  represents 
"Jesus"  as  in  great  distress  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
"  Lazarus," — seems  to  overshoot  the  mark  ;  —  as  Christ's 
alleged  omniscience  and  omnipotence,  with  his  intention 

*  T^Is  sfrfiHg  l)y  "  Mutlu  "  b  of  ctmrM  taken  from  **  Luke's  *'  pretty  mcidcnt  t£ 
tbe  "  arrival  at  Deiliany." 
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from  the  first  to  restore  his  friend  to  life,  —  after  deliber- 
ately and  purposely  waiting  until  he  had  died,  with  the 
very  object  oi  making  this  exhibition  of  power,  "that  the 
Son  of  God  might  be  glorified  thereby,"  (vv.  4,  6,  11,  14, 
15,  23,  etc.,)  —  should  surely  have  preserved  him  from  this 
access  of  regretful  agony. 

Of  the  council  of  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  re- 
ported in  detail  in  vv.  47-52,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  as 
it  was  impossible  that  any  of  the  Christians  should  have 
been  present,  the  details  of  speeches,  etc.,  cannot  be  his- 
torical features. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  compare  the  four  Gospels 
on  the  events  after  the  arrival  at  Bethany:  —  it  will  be 
necessary  to  repeat  the  first  two  columns  of  the  table  at 
the  head  of  this  chapter  in  order  to  bring  "Matthew" 
and  "Mark "in  collation  with  the  others.  The  "Luke" 
events  begin  from  this  author's  second  arrival  at  Bethany. 

At  the  first  glance  over  this  table,  a  few  points  strike  the 
eye  at  once.  i.  The  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  and 
the  temple  is  common  to  all  the  Gospels,  2.  After  bring- 
ing Christ  a  second  time  to  Bethany,  (event  73,)  "Luke" 
is  in  substantial  agreement  throughout  with  the  other  syn- 
optics. 3.  After  the  arrival  and  the  "triumph,"  "John" 
corresponds  no  better  than  before  with  the  synoptics,  — 
and  yet  there  is  no  longer  the  same  irreconcilable  disa- 
greement ;  it  is  rather  as  if  he  had  designed  to  supply  cer- 
tain features  omitted  by  "Luke,"  or  by  some  similar  his- 
tor)',  then  extant.  While  "Luke,"  (in  common  with  the 
other  synoptics,)  gives  us  the  public  disputes  of  the  Mas- 
ter in  the  temple, — his  confutations  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  and  generally  his  public  transactions,  "John" 
omits  all  these  as  matters  already  sufficiently  detailed  by 
some  other  writer,  and  gives  us,  instead,  the  private  dis- 
courses and  expositions  of  the  Master  to  his  disciples  dur- 
ing the  same  period;  —  his  esoteric  teaching.  It  is  this 
portion  of  "John"  that  appears  tome  probably  due  to  the 
recollections  of    "Andrew,"  —  and, — while   they   are  to 
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some  extent,  no  dowbt,  affected  by  the  personal  character 
and  opinions,  both  of  Andreas  himself  and  of  the  tran- 
scriber Joannes  the  Ephesian, — these  expositions  consti- 
tute the  peculiar  and  the  most  valuable  feature  of  this 
gospel, — which  in  other  respects  contributes  little  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  life  of  Christ. 

No  event  in  the  history  of  Yaishooa  is  better  confirmed 
by  the  agreement  of  the  accounts  than  that  of  his  entry 
into  Jerusalem  in  a  species  of  public  triumphal  procession, 
which  he  seems  to  have  arranged  as  a  modified  imitation 
of  the  Roman  triumphs.'  The  modifications  were  sug- 
gested to  his  mind  by  his  interpretations  of  the  prophets. 
He  must,  according  to  these,  be  mounted  upon  a  young 
ass,  which  had  never  before  been  ridden.  The  extreme 
humility  of  this  travesty  upon  the  Roman  triumphal 
car  was  doubtless  designed  to  mark  the  unworldly  and 
spiritual  character  of  the  "  kingdom  *'  about  to  be  asserted. 
His  followers  now  amounted  to  a  large  corUge ;  —  enthu- 
siastic believers  in  his  miraculous  powers,  —  of  whose 
reality  he  was  himself  firmly  convinced,  though  not  at  all 
blind  to  the  enormous  effect  of  faith  in  aiding  his  wonder- 
ful cures.  He,  on  one  occasion  about  this  time,  (Mark  xi, 
23,)  tells  his  disciples  that,  with  sufficient  faith,  they  would 
be  able,  by  command  alone,  to  cause  a  mountain  to  remove 
from  its  place  and  be  cast  into  the  sea.  This  removal  of 
a  mountain  he  does  not  however  attempt ;  unlike  Krishna, 
who  is  said  to  have  actually  removed  a  mountain,  and  to 
have  balanced  it  upon  the  point  of  his  finger.  This  sort 
of  prodigy  the  good  sense  of  Yaishooa  prevented  him  from 
attempting;  he  confined  himself  strictly,  in  such  recorded 
feats  as  seem  to  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  evidence  in 
their  favor,  to  the  line  of  his  profession  as  a  healer  of 
disease.     Yet  he  doubtless  believed  it  within  his  power. 


*  After  his  fint  snunding  of  the  apostles,  in  Galilee,  u  to  their  belief  in  hit  Mes* 
kiahshlpt  —  {wliich  produced  :lie  sattsfactDTT  fflH/rjj/i7«  of  '*  Peici,")  —  he  enjoin*  on 
X\vw\urt<t  iiUna.  On  rcKhing  Sanuria,  however,  "John"  nukes  him  vujuntaiily 
declkrc  his  mission  to  the  "woman."  ^>  that  timt,  (icciutngly.)  h<  AaU  madr  uf  hn 
MuW,  Id  abandon  reserve  and  asa'ut  hta  Riiuion  as  Mes»!ah  publicly  at  J  cruulem. 
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by  exercising  sufficient  faith,  to  remove  a  mountain   by 
a  word. 

"  Luke  "  places,  as  we  have  seen,  a  long  interval  be- 
tween his  first  and  second  arrival  at  Bethany.  *'  Mark/' 
whose  story  here  seems  most  natural,  interposes  only 
a  single  night,  (xi.  ii);  he  leaves  Bethany  for  Jerusalem 
and  returns  next  day.  His  first  visit  to  the  temple  *'  Mark  " 
makes  him  employ  in  simply  looking  "round  about  upon 
all  things ; '^ — no  doubt,  making  up  his  mind  as  to  his 
course  on  the  next  day. 

The  Old  Testament  "  prophecy  "  ( ? )  about  the  ass  is  not 
given  by  "Mark,"  nor  by  "Luke."  "John"  gives  it  as 
follows  ;  —  "  Fear  not,  daughter  of  Sion  ;  behold  thy  King 
cometh,  sitting  on  an  ass's  colt,"  (xii.  15).  "Matthew," 
more  fully,  words  it; —  "Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Sion,  Be- 
hold, thy  King  cometh  unto  thee,  meek,  and  sitting  upon 
an  ass,  and  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass  ;" — (xxL  5).  The  last 
clause,  "a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass," — simply  a  Hebrew  re- 
duplication  for  greater  energy  of  expression,  and  referring 
only  to  the  original  ass,  — "  Matthew  "  has  blunderingly  con- 
strued to  mean  2.  second  animal^  and  has  accordingly  pro- 
vided, not  only  the  ass,  but  her  colt  as  well,  and  made  the 
Master  ride  on  both  at  once  to  "fulfil"  the  prophecy, — 
(v.  7) ;  —  an  amusing  instance  of  the  growth  of  stories. 

Though  the  wording  of  the  accounts  seems  by  innuendo 
to  imply  something  miraculous  in  the  obtaining  of  this 
animal,  there  is  nothing  in  the  facts  given  which  would 
indicate  that  it  may  not  have  been  previously  bespoken  for 
the  pageant ;  the  prompt  consent  of  the  owners,  (on  the 
contrary,)  to  its  use  in  this  way,  seems  to  argue  that  it 
had  already  been  arranged  for.  But  the  disposition  of  the 
evangelists  is  ever)'where  evident,  to  make  marvels  out  of 
the  most  common  transactions. 

"Matthew's"  account  is  evidently  improved  or  height- 
ened from  the  simpler  stories  of  the  older  evangelists. 
"Luke"  makes  the  Master  attended  by  a  "multitude*;/' 
discipUs^^  only,  (xix.  1"^)'^  ".Mark"  has  it,  —  " »ffl;/>' spread 
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their  garments,"  etc.,  "they  that  went  before,"  and  "they 
that  followed,"  (xi.  S,  9) ;  —  but  while  "  Matthew  "  copies 
Mark's  language  generally,  he  here  substitutes  the  words 
"a  very  great  muitituiie"  (8,)  "the  multitudes  that  went 
before  and  that  followed,"  {9).  Even  from  his  account, 
however,  it  appears  that  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
cried  "Hosannah"  were  "children,"  (15,)  so  that  it  is 
natural  to  infer  that  the  procession  in  which  Yaishooa  en- 
tered the  temple  was  chiefly  composed  of  those  disciples 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  country;  and  was  there- 
fore not  an  overwhelming  force,  —  yet  sufficient  tempora- 
rily to  overawe  the  temple  authorities. 

On  the  first  day  of  his  entry  into  the  temple  according 
to  three  evangelists,  but  on  the  second  day  according  to 
"Mark,"  he  carries  into  effect,  with  the  aid  of  the  coun- 
tenance and  moral  support  of  his  enthusiastic  following, 
the  expulsion  from  his  "  Father's "  house  of  the  swarm 
of  venal  tradesmen  that  infested  it,  to  the  disgrace  of 
religion;  —  a  lustratory  measure  —  which  he  had  no  doubt 
brooded  over  from  early  manhood.  These  peoi>le  sold 
sacrificial  animals  to  strangers  desiring  to  sacrifice, — 
apparently  at  exorbitant  profits,  which  were  doubtless 
shared  by  the  mercenary  priesthood  who  winked  at  the 
abuse.  No  one  dared  to  resist  him,  surrounded  as  he  was 
with  devout  believers  in  his  Messiahship,  but  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  scowls  and  mutterings  of  the  roughly  treated 
tradespeople  and  their  friends  the  priests,  and  these  would 
powerfully  rc-act  upon  his  sensitive  spirit.  Lamblike  as 
was  his  nature  in  general,  he  had  often  given  evidence  of 
a  capacity  for  fiery  wrath  against  hypocrisy  and  sham- 
religion,  and  on  this  occasion  he  seems  to  have  been  car- 
ried away  by  a  transport  of  generous  indignation  at  the 
abuses  in  the  temple  ;-^on  cooling,  however,  he  could  not 
but  feci  the  dispiriting  effect  of  the  moderate  degree  of 
enthusiasm  exhibited  by  the  people,  the  suppressed  fury 
of  the  dealers,  and  the  angry  scowls  of  constituted  au- 
thority.    Those  among  his  disciples  whose  zeal  was  not 
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ardent,  or  ungenuine,  must  also  have  been  shaken  in  their 
allegiance  by  his  extraordinary  usurpation  of  authority  in 
the  temple,  and  the  direct  conflict  into  which  it  brought 
him  with  the  representatives  of  their  venerable  religion. 

On  his  descent  toward  the  city-gale  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  ("Luke'*  xix.,)  when  the  "disciples"  are  acclaim- 
ing him  as  the  Messiah,  and  the  Pharisees  call  upon  him 
to  rebuke  them,  he  boldly  says,  "If  these  should  hold 
their  peace,  the  stones  would  immediately  cry  out;"  — 
(40).  From  this  fine  hyperbole  of  his  there  has  grown 
a  modern  inveittion  of  miracU,  —  for  the  stones  which 
did  cry  out  are  now  pointed  out  in  Jerusalem !  When 
the  chief  priests,  (in  "Matthew,")  hear  the  "children" 
crying  in  the  temple.  "Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David," 
they  are  "sore  displeased,"  and  demand  "  Hearest  thou 
what  these  say?"  He  replies  with  an  apt  quotation,  (16,) 
and  is  equally  ready  with  his  retort  when  they  demand, 
(23,)  "By  what  authority  doest  thou  these  things?"  Yet 
it  is  evident,  that  he  instantly  felt  that  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  would  quickly  wane,  and  leave  him  without 
support  against  the  rankling  hatred  of  the  Pharisees, 
priests  and  scribes. 

The  sad  forebodings  of  the  probable  end  which  he  had 
felt  before  coming  near  Jerusalem,  had  now  become  cer- 
tainty. Whatever  lingering  hope  may  have,  hitherto, 
clung  to  his  mind,  of  the  success  of  his  Messiahship  while 
in  this  life,  had  faded  utterly.  In  the  dark  and  sinister 
aspect  of  that  disciple  whom  he  had  begun  to  suspect,  he 
read  the  signs  of  his  meditated  treason.  He  fell  that  to 
enter  upon  the  triumphant  glories  of  the  Messianic  king- 
dom he  must  first  pass  through  the  gloomy  gateway  of  the 
tomb.  Kut  his  heart  did  not  fail.  Though  all  the  tender- 
ness of  his  nature  was  brought  out  by  the  solemn  shadow 
of  approaching  death,  he  reposed  in  unfaltering  confidence 
on  the  almighty  arm  of  his  Father,  who  would  surely 
redeem  his  promise  and  bring  him  back  from  the  grave, 
as  King  and  Judge,  to  an  everlasting  spiritual  dominion  in 
the  sacred  city. 
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He  therefore  answers  the  haughty  and  insidious  inter- 
rogaterics  of  the  priests  and  learned  doctors  and  sancti- 
monious sects»  with  a  calmness,  a  regal  dignity  of  bearings 
and  a  native  acuteness  of  retort  that  seem  to  have  effectu- 
ally silenced  them.  It  must  have  been  at  this  juncture 
that  the  case  of  the  adulterous  woman  was  brought  before 
him  for  judgment,  in  the  hope  of  exhibiting  him  to  the 
wavering  people  as  one  who  would  abrogate  the  venerated 
laws  of  **  Moses."  It  was  in  all  probability  a  trumped-itp 
case;  the  woman,  if  really  guilty  of  adultery,  would  not 
have  escaped  so  easily.  Of  exactly  the  same  nature,— 
from  design  to  embroil  him  with  the  Roman  authorities, 
—  was  the  question  brought  before  him,  of  the  lawfulness 
of  paying  tribute  to  Rome;  —  a  question  answered  by 
him  with  the  same  admirable  adroitness  and  presence  of 
mind. 

The  question  of  the  "lawyer,"  (\Talt.  xxii.  35,)  as  to 
the  "  great  commandment  in  the  law,"  brings  out  as  we 
have  already  seen,  not  only  the  later  or  Deuteronomic 
version  of  the  first  command,  (instead  of  the  older  or 
Exodus  version,)  as  that  which  Christ  indorsed,  but  also 
his  own  virtually  new  and  original  commandment,  which 
enjoins  fl/ZrwiVw  or  love  of  fellow-man  as  anoHwrself,  as 
scarcely  of  secondary  importance  to  love  of  God. 

After  having  put  his  questioners  to  silence;  he  retorts 
upon  them,  assuming  himself  the  interrogator)*,  and  puz- 
zles them  with  a  new  exposition  of  the  passage  in  the 
Psalms  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Messiah,  which,  although 
founded  on  an  erroneous  reading  as  has  been  shown,  — 
(the  verse  not  really  referring  to  the  Christ,')  —  they  could 

*  Vaishooa  ctuinot  Justly  be  held  responsible  for  thU  ramnterprelalkm  of  the 
INWiaue  in  the  PiMlnu.  lie  iira&  here  meeting  the  fLxtors  of  the  hw  qii  their  awn 
ground,  and  their  interpretation  of  this  pa«&3)$c  caade  it  refer  to  the  Me»»iah.  That 
H  really  referred  to  king  f  Javid  only,  ha.s  been  heretofore  shown ;  as  also  the  probii- 
bility  that  the  whole  exposition  was  put  ioto  Chrut'a  mouth  from  the  Epbtle  of  "  Uu- 
Mba^,"  where  it  appears  3a  ori)pnaI. 

The  amount  of  •u-rtstinf;  of  the  plain  sense  of  rarious  Old-Testament  pcusa^es, 
ta  mi\kc  tkfiH  rtfer  Is  Chriitt  —  for  which  divines  are  retpoflsiblc,  —  i*  !w>nfiething 
extratirdknary.     "  Isaiah  "  has,  perhap»,  been  the  chief  suffertr.     The  prophecies  of 
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not  reply  to  on  their  own  interpretation  of  the  Psalm. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  he  here  denies  his  own 
descent,  and  that  of  the  Messiah,  from  David. 

**  Matthew,"  with  apparent  justice,  places  his  touching 
patriotic  lament  over  Jerusalem,  (xxiii.  37,)  after  these 
captious  contests  in  the  temple;  —  from  which,  though 
dialectically  the  victor,  he  could  have  seen  little  encour- 
agement to  hope  for  a  peaceable  acknowledgment  of  his 
Messiahship,  —  as  the  attitude  preserved  by  the  majority 
of  the  people  seems  to  have  been  that  of  impartiality, 
coldness,  and  cynical  observation. 

!he  elder  Isaiah,  —  {the  "  second  IttaUh  "  is  supposed  to  have  li^-ed  after  the  carr>ing- 
away  into  Babylon,)  —  are  believed  by  the  beat  critics  to  have  bwin  composed  between 
B.C.  760 and  B.C.  ^.  During  this  period  the  fulbwing  events  arc  noted: — Tigbth 
Pilescr  carries  ItrntMes  npti\'e,  B.C.  747;  —  invader  Judica,  makrs  Ahaz  tributary, 
BX.  741;  — Pckah  carries  captive  two  hundred  thowsand  Jews,  B.C.  740;—  TVw 
tribes  carried  captive  into  Assyria,  IkC.  721.  As  instances  of  the  wresting  of  Isaiah, 
—  [ut»»gcs  relative  tu  Immanu-el  or  Mahur>Khal;il-hashbaz  Iheprophet't  son,  {viL  T4* 
i6,viii.  3,  4.)— to  his  friend  HiDuah's  son  Eljakim  or  Eliakim, (lie. 6.  xxH.  16,)  —  uid 
to  Icing  Hezekiah  in  conjunction  with  the  prophet.and  the  Jewish  people  in  captivity, 
(xt.  1-^,  12,  xtli.  1-7,  lii.  13,  and  liii.  thrnughout,)  arc  forcedly  referred  tu  Christ. 

In  Isa.  vii.  we  arc  told  of  the  alliance  between  Rexin  king  of  Syria,  and  Pcloh, 
Icing  of  Urael,  against  Ahaic  the  then  monarch  of  Judxa.  Isaiah  is  conntnandtd  by 
"Uie  Lord,"  to  lake  his  yuiing  son  "Shear-jaahub,"  (a  $ignifi<ant  oaiDC,)  and  go  to 
meet  king  Ahaz  at  a  place  named,  to  assure  hJm  that  he  need  not  fear  the  anieft*  wbo 
win  ere  long  be  discomfited.  The  names,  not  only  of  "  Shcar-Jashuh,"  but  of  the 
diild  or  children  then  cxfccted  by  the  prophet,^"  Imnianucl"  and  *' Maher^hata}- 
hashboz,"  —  (the  latter  twt.  probably  .ihases  for  one  and  the  »aitic  child,)  are  sign^' 
(aiti  of  these  cDmfortmg  predictions.  The  word  rendered  "  virgin  "  in  our  version, 
(v.  14,)  should,  as  every  scholar  is  aware,  inure  properly  have  been  translated  "yoong 
woman."  "The  Lord"  will  give,  —  as  a  "sign"  to  Ahaz,  of  his  quite  early  relief 
from  danger  from  the  allies,  —  ih^  hirth  of  a  "son"/tf  ifiij  **ye>vn^  vvman,"  (f/ir 
"/ri}^^4rt€S^"  or  vi/f  of  Ijaiah,  viii.  3).  Before  this  young  "Imnanuel"  "shaQ 
know  tu  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good,"  (vii.  ift,)  Rezin  and  Pelcah  are  to  "fly 
from  Iheir  lands."  The  previous  troubles,  however,  and  the  coming  of  the  Assyrv 
ans.  ( 18,  20.)  will  cause  the  abandonment  of  agriculture  in  j  ud.ta,  the  spread  uf  briers 
and  thorns  on  the  tilled  land^and  the  recurrence  uf  the  people  to  pastoral  life,  (zi,  13, 
35).  These  forccabts  of  the  prophet  show  a  keen  insight  of  the  miw«ft<i/*  future; 
btit  fio  reffreme  to  Chritt.  In  chap.  viii.  he  forebodes  the  sack  of  Damasctts  and 
Samaria,  Hezin's  and  Pckah\s  capitals,  by  the  Assyrians,  {4.)  which  is  to  take  pUr^ 
as  in  the  frrt-iatit  chapter,  htffirt  tht  vtifntrM  thUd  of  tht  frv/ifU%f  tkati  k9V€ 
imrwiafgt  t"  try,  "  My  fatker^^  and  "■  uiy  mother."  The  "land  of  loiEnanuel"  )a  U> 
be  Kversprcad  by  the  Assyrians,  (7,8.)  but  judah  is  warned  afninti  aUianc*  wtfi 
Egy/t,  (9,  ]  3,  1 9),  The  clitldren  wham  the  Lord  ^'ts  /sttiah  arc  to  be  a  **  sig;n  "  lo 
the  people.  (18). 

The  temporary  dearth  Is  apla  referred  to,  (21,  33,  ix.  1-4) ;— the  yoke  tit  tli« 
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*'  Luke "  preserves  more  fully,  {though  not  in  its  cor- 
rect placed  the  language  of  this  lamentation,  (xix.  42,  etc.) ; 
—  from  which  it  is  evident  that  up  to  this  period  of  re- 
pulse Christ  had  not  ceased  to  hope  that  the  Jews  would 
quietly  accept  the  peaceable  and  spiritual  kingdom  which 
he  offered  them,  and  thus  escape  that  destruction  at  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  which  he  saw  looming  over  the  de- 
voted city :  —  "If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  —  at  hast 
in  this  thy  day,  —  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy  i>eace  ! 
but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes.     For  the  days  shall 

oppmsnr  \%  then  to  be  bmken,  <4,)  and  it  iti  |iredlcted  that  a  ehUd  »f  if»H£  iniimatt 
friend  iif  the  f-r,tfiiti's,  (born  "  h«/o  hs,"  6,)  —  under  several  sijtnifieanl  natnes,  is  to 
have  the  "  ({overnmenl "  and  the  "orderlr^f"  of  the  "throne"  and  "kingdom"  <rf 
David  "  upon  his  shoulder,"  {f\,  7).  Who  thU  latter  child  wa».  may  be  seen  from 
chap.  xxii. ;  but,  turning  fir%t  to  the  next  chapter,  we  find  that,  after  the  laying  wa&te 
of  "Urael"  by  the  AMyrian,  he  is  to  be  re/uised  from  before  "Zlon,"  (x.  24,  »6, 
3a).  immedialtly  after  this  Assyrian  retreat,  {a  historical  /*?<:*,)— in  xi.  1,  —  a 
'•branch  "*  is  tn  rise  from  the  "roo»»"  and  "stem  of  Jesse,"  who  i*  to  be  a  model 
king,  (perhaps  the  Messiah,  a-5).  From  the  toMHectioH,  this  ho/etf-f/'r  model  king 
tamsnlybe  the  ihen  y«Nng  son  of  Ahas,  Hmkiah,  the  prophet's  favorite.  A  delight- 
ful  picture  of  the  peace,  that,  according  to  the  hop«fiil  prophet,  is  to  (^.-er^-itv  Jud»a 
under  Hezekiah,  next  follows;  the  cominj;  king  i&  even  lo  bring  biui  the  "dis- 
persed" Iiradilea  and  Jew*.  Thc*e  "uutcasls"  and  "dispersed,"  (u.)  probably 
were  those  carried  off  in  Isaiah's  time  by  Tiijlath  Fileser  and  Fekah ;  the  Israelites 
having  bten  taken  to  Assyria,  and  the  Jews  Wrf  in  "  Fphraim." 

Turning  now  to  xxil  t  j,  wc  tind  that  "  Shebna,"  the  king's  treasurer  and  "gov> 
emor "  over  the  myal  household,  whom  Isaiah  did  nut  approve  of  because  he  had 
made  liimsell  a  fine  roil-sf/ul^ire,  (ih,)  is  to  be  removed,  and  "my  tenant,"  £/i4j- 
kim  the  sen  of  Hilkiah,  to  be  put  in  his  place  j  this  son  of  the  friend  of  the  piophci 
wOl  be  a  "father"  to  the  Jews,  (ai,  compare  the  "everlasting  lather"  o(  Lx.  <>);  he  » 
to  have  the  "government,"  (ai,)  and  the  "key"  of  the  "house  of  David"  is  tu  be 
"upon  his  shoulder;"  he  will  be  a  "glorious  throne,"  or  seat,  (23) ;  — thus  we  see 
that  this  Eltakim,  (whose  name  also  combines  the  sacred  name  of  G>:>d,>  is  referred 
to  In  the  samt  langnagt  as  the  youth  of  ix.  A.  and  that  these  were,  lUL-refore,  either 
one  and  the  same  person,  or  tiv9  young  cofUtrnftrariis,  of  whom  Uie  prophet  had 
high  hope.  The  mistake  of  Vohannan  in  applying  the  prophet't  language  about 
Eliakim  to  Christ,  has  been  already  uoticed. 

Finally,  "  my  servant  "  of  xlii.  1-7.  lil.  13,  and  liiL.— a  later  prophecy,  —  wems 
to  personify  the /rwi/^ /«■(>//(-,  (or  their  chief ,)  at  a  later  peri&d,m\ia,  —  after  fasiinj; 
throHgh  gritfotis  t^utton  ai  the  hands  of  foreign  hngs,  —  the  prophet  hopes  will 
yet  bring  tack  iHt  captive  Jew i,  "  see  his  teed^  and  "^rv/ong  his  days"  language 
entirely  in^afplitahU  ta  the  history  of  Christ.  The  righteous  fndg*nentt  of  the 
king  Hezekiah,  —  the  "rod  of  his  month,''  (xi.  4,)  — Vohannan  stupidly  concerts 
into  an  attnat  weapon,  priMteding  fr<im  the  nt^itth  of  Chriil.  with  which  he  is  to 
kill  the  "remnant  of  mankind!'*  (Kcv.  xix.  at).  Such  anticipated  final  massacre 
by  Christ  was  based  only  on  "John's"  incorrect  application  to  bim  of  Uaiali's  oietA* 
phof  icat  praise  of  th«  justice  of  hlv  yonng  prince,  Heteki^ 
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come  upon  thee,  that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench 
about  thee,  and  compass  thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in  on 
every  side,  and  shall  lay  thee  evtn  with  the  ground,  and 
thy  children  within  thee  ;  and  they  shall  not  leave  in  thee 
one  stone  upon  another  ;  because  thou  knnvest  not  the  time 
of  thy  visitation."  A  threnody  of  admirable  eloquence, 
dignity,  and  terseness. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  language  comes  in  more  appro- 
priately, (as  "  Matthew  "  places  it,)  after  the  failure  of 
Christ's  Messianic  entry  into  the  temple,  than  before  that 
event.  The  /recisiou  of  the  prophecy  may  have  been  in- 
creased, in  subsequent  repetition^, — after  the  event;  — 
but  I  see  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  Christ  connected 
subjugation  by  the  Romans,  as  a  probable  consequence, 
with  the  rejection  of  his  Messianic  government. 

The  parable  of  the  "  householder  and  husbandmen  "  is 
given  in  all  the  synoptics  as  delivered  at  this  time,  and 
as  designed  to  convey  to  the  supercilious  Jews  of  the  up- 
per classes,  in  allegoric  form,  the  threat  that  the  kingdom 
of  God  would  be  "taken  from"  them,  and  given,  firstly, 
to  the  despised  and  degraded  outcasts,  —  the  •'  publicans," 
and  the  "sinners"  or  "harlots,"  —  and,  in  the  second 
place,  to  the  still  more  contemned  and  hated  "Gentiles." 
Of  course  this  was  infuriating  to  the  Jews,  and  was  calcu- 
lated to  ruin  any  prospect  of  the  peaceable  success  of  the 
'*  kingdom  ; "  a  prospect,  therefore,  which  Christ  now  defi- 
nitively gave  up.  "Luke"  gives  the  parable  in  the  sim- 
plest, most  natural,  and  apparently  the  original  form ;  he 
makes  Christ  answer  his  own  question,  "  What  shall  the 
lord  of  the  vineyard  do  unto  them?"  (xx.  15,)  by  stating 
that  "  he  shall  come  and  destroy  these  husbaftdmen,  and 
shall  give  the  vineyard  to  others"  (16).  To  this  the  Jews, 
—  who  perfectly  understood  the  metaphor  in  its  applica- 
tion to  themselves, — naturally  respond,  —  no  doubt  with 
indignation,  —  "God  forbid,"  (16).  "Matthew,"  on  the 
contrary, /i3r  the  sake  of  the  point  of  making  the  Jews  con- 
demn themselves,  puts  into  their  mouths  the  answer,  "  He 
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will  miserably  destroy  those  wicked  men  and  will  let  out 
his  vineyard  unto  other  husbandmen,"  (xxi.  41). 

This  is  evidently  a  later  (and  a  questionable)  improve- 
mcHt.  Christ,  in  "Luke,"  goes  on  to  apply  the  text, — 
"The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected."  (etc.,)  —  to  him- 
self and  to  his  government,  as  rejected  by  the  Jews,  and 
threatens  them,  first,  with  being  "broken  "  in  consequence 
of  stntnbiifigTil  this  great  stumblin^'biock  and  corner-stone, 

—  (being  broken,  that  is,  by  a  Roman  conquest,) — and 
secondly  with  being  "ground  to  powder"  when  he,  ("the 
stone  of  Israel,"  Gen.  xlix.  24,)  shall,  —  at  his  second  tri- 
umphant coming,  —  "fall  on"  them.  *' Matthew"  loses 
the  original  points  here  made,  in  his  expansion  of  the 
language. 

Beside  this  parable,  which,  being  here  common  to  all 
the  synoptics,  we  may  conclude  was  really  delivered  at 
this  time,  "Matthew"  introduces  in  this  place  several 
others  which  he  thought  appropriate,  but  which  are  not 
found  in  the  earlier  synoptics  in  the  same  connection,  and 
therefore  belong  probably  to  the  Galilaean  epoch.  These 
are,  the  "two  sons,"  the  "king's  son's  wedding,"  and  the 
"wedding  garment."  The  latter  seems  only  a  fragment 
from  some  lost  parable,  which  "  Matthew,"  finding  it  in  an 
incomplete  form,  has  added  to  his  "king's  son's  wedding," 

—  itself  a  heterogeneous  composition  of  the  "great  sup- 
per," ("Luke"  xiv.  r6,)  with  parts  of  the  "king  and  ser- 
vants," ("Luke"  xix.  la,)  the  "virgins,"  and  "talents,'* 
etc. 

The  "Sadducees,"  who  held  to  early-Hebrew  views 
on  death,  —  concluding,  from  the  silence  of  the  old  Scrip- 
tures  on  any  after-life,  that  no  such  second  state  existed 
or  was  believed  in  by  "  Moses  "  or  their  forefathers,  — are 
among  those  who  assail  Yaishooa  with  captious  questions 
during  his  brief  authority  in  the  temple:  —  in  this  case, 
the  effort  seems  to  have  been,  cither  to  draw  from  him 
a  declaration  favorable  to  their  views,  or  else  to  confute 
by  the  propounding  of  a  diianma^  those  which  they  be- 
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lieved  him  to  entertain  in  common  with  the  Pharisees* 
He  replies  by  stating  his  own  doctrine  on  the  next  life, — 
a  doctrine  in  advance  of  that  of  the  Pharisees  and  yet 
more  spiritual  than  theirs ;  —  that  of  the  resurrection  to 
an  eternal  life  of  those  "accounted  worthy  to  obtain"  it, 
—  ("Luke"  XX.  35,)  —  a  life  in  which  marriage  and  other 
"worldly"  relations  would  no  lunger  exist.  To  support 
this  view  he  draws  an  argument  from  an  Old-Testament 
text,  which  is  far  from  a  proof  of  it,  but  may  be  understood 
as  favoring  it. 

His  distinct  denial  of  descent  from  David,  (Matt,  xxii 
41-46,  "Mark"  xii.  35-37,  "Luke"  xx.  41,)  of  course 
aliienated  from  him  any  Jews  who  might  have  been  dis- 
posed to  tliink  him  the  long-expected  king  and  Son  of 
David.  All  the  enthusiasm  created  by  his  t.iumphal  en- 
trance had  now  evaporated  ;  his  alleged  Messiahship  was 
without  foundation  of  Davidic  descent  to  the  ordinary 
Jew  who  believed  Messianic  prophecy;  the  priests  were 
outraged  by  his  high-handed  taking  possession  of  the  tem- 
ple, the  Pharisees  by  his  impious  abrogation  of  the  Sab- 
bath, and  the  materialist  Sadducees  could  feel  no  sympa- 
thy with  his  chimerical  and  un-Mosaic  views  of  a  future 
life.  All  he  had  to  rest  upon  was  his  alleged  "miracles" 
and  the  allegiance  of  the  rustic  crowd  he  had  brought  in- 
to Jerusalem  with  him,  chiefly  from  Galilee.  In  this  po- 
sition, it  must  have  added  to  the  disgust  the  Jews  were 
beginning  to  feel  for  him,  that, — as  we  naturally  find 
recorded  in  the  specially  Greek  gospel  of  the  Ephesiaus^ 
(xii.  20,)  rather  than  in  the  synoptics,  —  "certain  Greeks" 
came  to  see  him.  These  were,  of  course,  "proselytes  of 
the  gate," — Greek  converts  to  Hebraism;  —  but,  as  this 
visit  combined  well  with  Yaishooa's  prediction  of  the 
"kingdom"  going  to  the  Gentiles,  it  must  have  further 
inflamed  the  public  mind  against  him. 

This  is  the  solitary  public  incident  which  "John  "  gives 
us,  between  the  "triumphal  entry"  and  the  "betrayal," 
and  from  his  account  we  cuuld  gather  no  clear  conception 
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of  how  it  was  that  the  public  feeling  changed  so  com- 
pletely from  the  enthusiasm  of  which  we  are  told  in  \\  19, 
"behold,  the  world  is  gone  after  him,"  to  that  detestation 
which  demanded  Christ's  execution  in  place  of  that  of 
"  Harabbas  *'  the  robber.  The  causes  of  this  sudden  change 
of  popular  feeling  we  can  clearly  gather  from  the  synoptics  ; 
they  we're,  —  those  repeated  outrages  upon  Jewish  national 
and  natural  feeling  which  Christ's  speeches  contain.  Hav- 
ing finally  given  up  all  hope  of  the  peaceable  establish- 
ment of  his  kingdom  in  Jerusalem  while  still,  himself,  in 
the  present  life;  —  postponing  all  such  expectations  to  a 
miraculous  period  after  the  authorities  should  have  wreaked 
their  vengeance  upon  him  and  wrought  his  death,  —  a 
period  when  God  his  Father  should  bring  him  back  from 
the  tomb  at  the  head  of  an  irresistible  army  of  angels  to 
regenerate  the  dead  Jerusalem,  and  judge  alike  the  Jew 
and  the  victorious  Roman  or  "Gentile,"  from  the  seat  of 
David,  —  he  cared  not,  (in  fact  he  had  never  cared,)  to 
conceal  his  contempt  for  the  cold  hypocrisy  of  the  Jews' 
pretence  of  religion,  and  their  vainglorious  reliance  upon 
descent  from  "Abraham."  He  had  fully  made  up  his 
mind  that  his  destined  path  lay  through  the  dark  portal, 
and  he  trod  it  gladly;  —  rather  inclined  to  embitter,  than 
to  allay,  that  popular  disappointment,  outraged  pride  and 
prejudice,  which  would  insure  the  speedy  consummation. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
fourth  Gospel,  it  is  well  worth  noting  here,  that  these 
Greeks  having  applied  to  Philip  to  further  their  desire  of 
seeing  "Jesus,"  the  former  does  not  apply  directly  to 
Christ  himself  for  the  permission,  but  to  "Andrew."  This 
places  "  Andrew  "  at  once  in  that  position  of  the  confiden- 
tial disciple  through  whom  requests  are  conveyed  to  Christ, 
which  is  occupied  in  the  "  last  supper "  by  the,  (in  that 
place,)  unnamed  "disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  ;" — a  disci- 
ple given  as  authority  by  the  fourth  Gospel  in  chap.  xxi. 
24  There  could  certainly,  —  after  this  application  of 
Philip  to  "Andrew,"  —  remain  no  doubt  upon  any  mind 
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that  "Andrew,"  —  the  confidential  disciple  in  the  present 
case,  —  was  in  fact  that  anonymous  and  confidential  dis- 
ciple of  the  "  supper,"  —  but  for  the  accidental  coincidence 
of  name  between  Yohaumin,  and  l\\:iX.  Joan tus  of  Ephesus, 

—  (his  and  "  Andrew's  "  disciple,)  — who  wrote  the  fourth 
Gospel.  This  coincidence  led,  first,  to  that  Gospel  being 
early  ascribed  to  the  authorship  of  Yohannan.  His  author- 
ship not  being  doubted,  —  the  omission  of  his  tiatMc  as 
author,  etc.,  —  was  ascribed,  in  early  as  in  modern  limes, — 
to  his  "  incomparable  modesty  !  "  The  really  pushing,  self- 
assertive  character  of  "John/*  tended,  of  course,  to  pro- 
mote this  transposition,  which  took  place  between  him  and 
"  Andrew."  The  fathers  record  his  assuming  kigh-priests* 
robcSy  by  way  of  asserting  precedence  in  the  church  ! 

In  the  same  way,  the  terrified  disciples  at  the  "supper," 

—  shocked  at  the  announcement  that  one  among  them  is 
the  traitor,  —  select  "Peter"  for  their  spokesman  to  com- 
municate, through  this  confidential  disciple,  with  Christ ;  — 
most  naturally,  if  the  brother  of  **  Peter"  was  the  Master's 
bosom-friend.  And  again,  at  the  meeting  in  Galilee  after 
the  resurrection,  the  ready  speaker,  "Peter,"  asks  "what 
shall  this  man  do,"  referring  to  the  confidential  disciple, 
whom  he  sees  approaching ;  (xxi.  20) ;  —  this  was  a  natural 
question  and  showed  an  interest  to  be  expected,  on  the 
part  of  a  brother,  if  Andreas  were  the  disciple  in  question. 
On  this  supposition,  too,  the  usual  silence  as  to  the  name 
of  this  "loved"  disciple  is  no  longer  an  oddity  requiring 
"incomparable"  modesty  to  e.\p]ain  it.  In  chap.  xii.  22, 
the  confidential  relation  of  **  Andrew"  had  been^  already^ 
sufficiently  indicated ;  and  a  natural  and  ordinary  modesty 
would  prevent  this  relation  being  fulsomely  dwelt  on  in 
"Andrew's"  reminiscences.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  beginning  to  end,  nothing  in  the  Gospel,  indicating 
confidential  relation  on  the  part  of  "John." 

Most  natural,  most  affecting,  is  Christ's  talk  to  these 
Greeks,  brought  to  him  by  Andreas  and  Philip;  —  his 
mind  is  full,  now,  of  his  approaching  sacrifice.     "  Except 
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a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth 
alone  :  but  if  it  die,  it  bringcth  forth  much  fruit ;  *'  —  "  he 
that  hateth  his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eter- 
nal." And  then  his  most  human  breaking-down  : —  "Now 
is  my  soul  troubled  ;  and  what  shall  I  say  ?  Father, 
save  me  from  this  hour:  but  for  this  cause  came  I  unto 
this  hour."  Then  he  recovers  his  fortitude:  —  "Father, 
glorify  thy  name.**  For  these  precious  utterances  we  are 
undoubtedly  indebted  to  Andreas,  for  "John's"  presence 
is  not  indicated  in  any  way. 

The  roll  of  thunder,  that,  —  just  then  heard,  —  seemed 
to  answer  this  affecting  prayer,  he  understood  to  be  his 
Father's  voice  speaking  words  of  comfort ;  if  it  conveyed 
that  meaning  to  him,  it  was  indeed  his  Father's  voice. 
Re-assured,  he  takes  fresh  courage  from  the  thunderous 
voice  :  —  "  Now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world."  — the  devil 
of  pride  and  hypocrisy,  —  "be  cast  out;  and  I,  if  I  be 
lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.** 
Never  has  the  triumph  of  self-sacrifice  been  more  simply, 
more  pathetically  portrayed. 

In  the  same  speech,  (for  vv.  37-43  seem  a  not  very  ap- 
propriately introduced  reflection  by  the  evangelist,)  he 
says,  {44,)  '*  He  that  believeth  on  me,  believeth  twt  on  me, 
but  on  him  that  sent  me."  Here  he  distinctly  defines  what 
he  means  by  belief  in  him ;  it  is  belief,  not  in  his  own 
personality  in  any  way,  but  in  his  being  commissioned  by 
God,  and  in  the  truths  of  that  message  which  he  delivered 
from  Him  of  whom  he  was  full,  — "  the  Father  that 
dwelleth  in  me;"  (xiv.  ro).  "Belief  in  him,"  (Christ,)  is 
ttot  belief  in  him;  it  is  belief  in  God diXid  in  God's  message 
by  him  ;  —  "  whatsoever  I  speak,  —  even  as  the  Father  said 
unto  me,  so  I  speak  ; "  (v.  50). 

It  must  be  difficult  for  even  the  most  sceptical  intellect, 
to  avoid  acknowledging,  in  the  expressions  of  this  speech, 
the  combined  and  contrasted  effect  of  the  operations,  — 
first, — of  Christ's  own  nature,  which  was  that  of  a  man 
of  profound   thought  and  most  sensitive  feeling,  but  of 
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small  executive  energy, —  insufficient  for  the  terrible  rdU 
of  a  Messiah  ;  —  the  nature  whose  sinking  courage  speaks 
in  V.  27;  —  and, — secondly, — of  a  certain  loftier  Nature 
that  led  him  irresistibly  forward,  and  prompted  his  higher 
words  and  acts.  This  second  Nature  he  himself  declares, 
(xiv.  10.)  to  be  ^Uhe  Father^  that  dwetUth  in  mc^  —  and 
not  himself;  —  "of  myself  I  can  do  nothing."  The  sub- 
lime self-sacrifice,  the  piercing  foresight  which  perceived 
that  by  this  act  of  worldly  madness,  (and  by  this  alone.) 
the  conquest  of  the  obstinate  and  hardened  human  heart 
would  be  effected,  and  "all  men  be  drawn  unto"  the  cru- 
cified and  his  future  "kingdom,"  were  the  inspirations  of 
W\^l  portion  of  Divinity  whicli,  —  dwelling  with  every  hu- 
man soul,  —  dwelt  surely  with  this  one  in  larger  measure 
than  with  any  other  whose  life  is  recorded. 

Christ  does  not  confound  this  *•  Father,'*  dwelling  in 
him,  with  himself.  The  expression,  "the  Father  and  I 
are  one,"  no  othenvisc  identifies  the  Father  with  himself 
than  as  He  is  identified  with  all.  in  ivhom  He  dwells, — 
as  is  shown  by  the  Master's  own  further  quotation,  "  I  said, 
ye  are  gods,"  applied  to  otlwr  inspired  men  who  through 
the  in-dwelling  of  the  "  Father's  "  Spirit  are,  in  so  far,  idai- 
tijitd\s\\.h  God.  The  *'  Father  who  dwcUeth  in  "  him,  and 
not  himself.  —  (he  says,)  —  "doeth  the  works,"  and  gives 
him  the  words  to  speak  ;  —  and  he  himself,  —  through  hax*- 
ing  no  selfivill  scparatf  from  or  contrary  to  that  of  this  in- 
dwelling Father,  is  thus  made  "one  "  with  Him,  as  are  all 
God's  true  spiritual  children,  (comp.  "John"  i.  12).  The 
"Father  who  dwelleth  in  "  him  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  will  and  wisdom;  —  a  portion  of  the  Godhead;  — 
but  not^  (in  his  ozvn  teaching,)  the  whole  "  fulness  of  the 
Godhead,"  as  the  apostle  would  have  it ;  for  the  "  fulness  " 
of  God  must  be  supposed  that  Fatlicrfy  Supreme  Being  to 
whom  he  prays,  "in  Heavett," 

The  being  who  cried."  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour! " 
was  certainly  not  the  same  as  Him,  to  whom  the  prayer  was 
directed  ;  — nor  could  be  a  being  of  co-ordinate  rank  with 
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Him.  This  weaker  and  suppliant  being,  was  evidently 
a  man  who  felt  himself  unequal  to  the  tremendous  task 
before  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  '*  Father  that  dwell- 
eth  in  me,"  is  a  true  portion  of  the  Divinity  himself;  — 
the  Being  who  inspires  him  to  that  tremendous  task;  — 
this  Being  is  one,  both  in  nature  and  rank,  with  the  Being, 
(who  must  be  supposed  the  "fulness**  of  God,) — who  re- 
plies encouragingly,  from  the  clouds,  to  the  piteous  prayer 
of  the  sinking  hero.  The  indwelling  Spirit  is  one  wiih 
God  in  essence  but  not  in  "fulness,**  for  the  "fulness" 
dwelt  as  Kather-King,  in  heaven.  In  other  words,  what 
he  calls  the  "Father  within  him,"  is  a  segregated  portion 
of  God,  —  his  "Father  in  heaven;*'  —  a  development  of 
God,  Who  resided  with  Yaishooa  as  his  Monitor,'  as  He  re- 
sides with  every  other  man,  but  was  not  othcr\vise  identi- 
fied with  him  than  He  is  with  every  obedient  soul ;  —  the 
souTs  own  ultimate  and  highest  possible  development,  co- 
resident with  it  as  law  and  guide.  These  teachings, — 
those  of  Christ  himself, — are  the  doctrines  which,  on  this 
subject,  will  be  those  of  the  future. 

The  kingdom  of  the  loving  "Father," — which  Christ 
hoped  by  this  his  supreme  effort  of  self-sacrifice  to  "draw 
men  unto," — was  a  spiritual  reign  or  governing  of  the 
human  spirit  by  the  principles  of  love,  kindness,  charity, 
and  self-forgetfulness,  —  as  toward  fcllow-mcn,  —  and  of 
devotion  as  toward  God,  —  in  place  of  the  selfishness,  ego- 
tism, or  self-worship  of  our  lower  nature.  This  spiritual 
rule  of  God  was  to  be  complemented  by  an  actual  reign 
of  Christ  as  Judge  in  Jerusalem.'     Other  philosophers  and 

*  By  this  in-dwelling  of  God  in  Chmt,  the  invisible  Father  wu,  (heuid.)  insd« 
visihti,  ('*  John  "  xiv.  9).  This  strong  figitre  naturally  led  to  the  siip|iosition  that  tite  I 
Master  claimed  Identily  with  the  Godhead  ^ -~  a  supposition,  however,  irreconcl labia 
with  his  many  distinct  statemenla  of  his  inferiority  and  dependence,  —  his  prayers  to, 
—  and  his  complaints  of  desertion  by,  God.  Th*  tnic  enplanalion  seems  to  be, — 
(as  above.)  —  that  he  hold  that  the  unity  of  his  will  with  God's,  and  the  in-dwelling 
of  God's  Spirit  with  his,  nuule  htm,  spiritually,  am  with  the  Father,  —  and  the  Mate- 
nwnl  of  xiv.  9,  nm^t  be  rejardcd  ai  a  figuralivc  way  of  expressing  the  truth  that  God 
ottf)/  ^,«Mtt  TiJiPU  In  one  who,  like  Christ  himself,  is  solely  guveined  by  the  titvine 
Will 

'  This  mild  reign  uf  ttn-e  was  to  rest,  however,  on  the  irresislible  And  univetui 
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philanthropists  had  striven  to  bring  about  similar  ends,  — 
similar  theocracies  or  reigns  of  righteousness  and  unself- 
ishness,—  but  their  success  had  been  incomplete,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  incompleteness  of  the  examples  they  had 
given,  of  self-devotion.  The  prodigious  success  of  Christ's 
religion  was  the  result  of  his  perfect  example  of  self-sacri- 
fice. Men  were,  thenceforward,  to  die,  voluntarily  and 
gladly,  —  in  emulation  of  Christ's  example,  —  when  neces- 
sary for  the  good  and  happiness  of  their  broiher-men  and 
the  establishment  of  Divine  rule.  Whenever  a  deed  of 
sel  flessness,  —  a  life  of  selfless  action,  —  was  thenceforward 
to  be  lived  or  acted,  — it  was  to  be,  virtually,  an  obedience 
to  and  fulfilment  of,  the  laws  of  this  "kingdom."  The 
outward  and  visibh\  though  |>eaceful  and  unworldly,  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah  in  the  holy  city  of  David,  —  which 
Christ  had  fully  expected  also  to  establish  by  his  unequalled 
sacrifice,  —  proved,  like  the  warlike  one  commonly  looked 
for,  illusory,  —  it  never  came  to  pass.  But  the  other,  vaster 
"  kingdom/' that  of  God  and  of  righteousness,  —  which  he 
foresaw,  (though  perhaps  less  distinctly,)  as  invisibly  to  be 
set  up  in  the  universal  heart  of  man\  through  his  sacHRce, 
—  succeeded  in  a  great  degree.  In  spite  of  themselves, 
the  destinies,  actions  and  characters  of  mankind  in  West- 
ern lands,  even  of  the  irreligious  majority,  are,  at  this  day, 
and  always  will  be,  modified  and  insensibly  shaped  in  large 
measure,  by  the  influence  of  that  prodigious  example  of 
love  and  unselfish  devotion.  Men  are,  on  the  whole,  gen- 
tlcrand  more  tolerant  and  juster  to  others'  rights  in  Chris- 
tian countries,  not  through  being  by  nature  of  greater 
nobleness  than  the  non-Christian  peoples,  but  through  the 
reflection, — the  image  cast  upon  them  from  the  cross  of 
Yaishooa. 

His  "Father," — he,  and  those  disciples  who  best  un- 


numfcstatton  of  GudS  wilt  and  power,  and  to  be  cUpported  by  a  visiht*  end  draadful 
army  it  "angel;. ;"  it  was  tf»  be  preceded,  moreover,  as  wc  h;ive  »ecn.  b;  llie  exem- 
platy  pimibhitient  ot  ubstinala  recusants;  a  rtngeancf,  <ioin4rwliat  inconsiftlent,  but 
often  tlifL-atencd. 
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derstood  him,  repeatedly  spoke  of  as  "  the  living  "  Father^ 
the  *•  living  God."  the  "God  of  life."  "As  the  Father 
hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have 
life  in  himself,"  is  a  saying  of  his  own.  The  "kingdom" 
is  that  of  "eternal  life  ;*'  "ye  would  not  come  to  me,"  he 
says  to  the  Jews,  "that  ye  might  have  ///i*."  This  life 
flowed  from  him  into  the  sick  by  touch,  and  healed  them. 
It  was  a  life  at  once  spiritual  and  physical ;  the  spiritual 
element  was  the  higher  mode  of  this  life;  —  it  concerned 
the  future,  resurrcctional,  and  eternal  existence  ;  the  phys- 
ical mode  or  element  concerned  the  present,  finite  and 
terrestrial  life.  This  teaching,  also,  is  essentially  equiv- 
alent to  that  which  I  have  stated  as  the  doctrine  on  the 
subject,  which  I  believe  will  be  held  by  future  religion  ;  — 
namely,  that  one  life  pervades  all  being,  which,  ///  its  high- 
est development^  is  God.  The  only  feature  in  this  teach- 
ing, which  will  be  abandoned  as  obsolete,  is  that  concern- 
ing the  regeneration  of  Jerusalem  by  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah- King. 

"John"  closes  his  slight  account  of  Christ's  teaching 
in  the  temple,  with  his  declaration  that  he  spoke  "not  of 
himself."  (49,)  but  "even  as  the  Father  said  unto"  him, 
(50).  The  final  incidents  of  the  teaching  in  the  temple, 
—  in  the  synoptics,  —  are  the  invective  against  the 
scribes,  etc.,  and  the  story  of  the  "poor  widow." 

After  delivering  his  eloquent  denunciation  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  (reported  at  much  greater  length 
by  "  Matthew"  than  by  "Mark"  and  "Luke,") — and  the 
incident  of  the  "poor  widow," — given  by  "Mark"  and 
"Luke"  but  not  repealetl  by  "  Matthew,*'— Christ  with- 
draws with  his  disciples  from  the  temple.  He  appears  no 
longer  to  be  surrounded,  at  the  time  of  the  above  inci- 
dents, by  a  large  crowd ;  the  "  common'  people,"  however, 
as  "  Mark "  says,  still  "  heard  him  gladly,"  (xii.  37,  38). 
This  willing  attention  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  classes 
seems  to  have  been  due  specially  to  his  denunciation  of 
the  learned  and  wealthy  scribes  and  Pharisees,  {1%,  etc.,) 
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of  whom  they  were,  as  always,  jealous.  At  the  incident 
of  the  jioor  widow  dropping  her  liny  coins  into  the  treas- 
ury, which  Yaishooa  observes  with  his  usual  fraternal  ten- 
derness toward  the  poor  when  giving  such  humble  mani- 
festations of  love  to  God  and  man  as  are  in  their  power, 
he  appears  to  be  nearly  ahne.  He  "calls  unto  him  his 
disciples,"  (Mark  xii.  43.)  and  makes  his  remarks  to  tfwm. 
The  author  of  "Matthew"  has  omitted  the  incident. — 
perhaps  thinking  it  doubtful, — or  more  probably  because 
it  shows  the  diminution  of  the  enthusiasm  for  the  sup- 
posed "  Messiah."  If  Christ  had  to  call  his  disciples 
about  him,  even  these  must  have  wandered  away  for  the 
moment. 

He  now  walks  quietly  out  of  the  temple,  unmolested, 
but  attended  only  by  the  "  twelve,"  *  and  ascends  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  The  disciples  calling  his  attention  to 
the  beauty  of  the  sacred  structure,  as  it  stood  in  full  view 
"over  against  "  them,  {"  Mark  "  \\\\.  3,)  draw  from  him  his 
very  remarkable  prediction  of  the  fall  of  the  temple,  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  (who  seem  to  be 
plainly  pointed  out  by  the  *' eagles,"  Matt.  xxiv.  28,  and 
the  "Gentiles,"  "Luke"  xxi.  24,)  and  his  own  triumphant 
retum  as  victorious  Messiah  and  Judge,  which  is  to  take 
place  "immediately  after"  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
cajiital,  (Matt.  xxiv.  29).  The  destruction  of  t/u  physical 
xvoriii  is  not  predicted,  (as  commonly  understood,)  in  this 
prophecy, — though  K?//rt///w«  long  afterward  in  his  Apoc- 
alypse predicted  it,  and  he  may  have  so  understood  the 
present  utterance.  The  "falling  stars"  or  meteors,  and 
the  darkening  of  the  light  of  sun  and  moon,  (Matt.  xxiv. 
29 ;  "  Mark  "  xiii.  24,  25,)  are  such  "  prodigies  "  or  heavenly 
phenomena  as  in  ancient  times  were  believed  to  precede, 
as  **  signs*'  many  great  events,  —  and  meant  no  other  than 
"Luke's"  "signs,  —  in  the  sun,  and  in  the  moon,  and  in 
the  stars,"  (xxi.  25) ;  —  not  the  destruction  of  tho.se  bodies. 

'  "The  rfi»cipl«  came  unto  him  privately,"  {Matt.  xxiv.  3);  "  I'eter  and  Junes 
and  Jolin  and  Andrew  a»kcd  him  privately,"  ("  Mark"  xUi.  3). 
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Nor  is  the  phrase,  common  to  all  the  synoptics,  *'  Hoevven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  worrls  shall  not  pass  away," 
necessarily  or  proi)erly  to  be  considered  other  than  a  strong 
poetical  assertion  of  the  ccrtaiutyoi  the  fulhlment  of  this 
prophecy,  which  should  stand  unshaken  and  sure  of  accom- 
plishment even  though  heaven  and  earth  should  pass. 
This  common  metaphor  was  probably  understood  then»  as 
it  still  is  by  many,  as  a  prediction  of  the  actual  passing 
away  or  destruction  of  "  heaven  and  earth."  ' 

The  remarkable  agreement  of  the  synoptics  in  the  lan- 
guage of  this  prophecy  indicates  its  being  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Aoyia  made  by  Mattathiah,  and  it  is  in  all  proba- 
bility in  the  main  a  genuine  utterance; — perhaps  slightly 
modified  afterward  to  meet  the  actual  events;  —  which, — 
though  they  fulfilled  the  first  part  of  the  prediction, — 
that  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  —  with  extraordinary 
accuracy,  —  utterly  failed  lo  confirm  the  second  part,  that 
of  Christ's  triumphant  return  immediately  after  the  fall  of 
the  city.  The  repetition,  word  for  word,  by  all  three 
synoptics,  of  the  sentence.  "  This  generation  shall  not  pass, 
til!  all  these  things  be  fulfilled," — notwithstanding  tlu 
non-fulfilment  of  them  at  the  time  the  Gospels  were  writ•^ 
ten,  —  is  a  strong  testimony  to  the  sacredness  with  which 
this  exact  phrase,  so  full  of  hope  to  the  early  Christians, 
was  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another,  in  man 
uscript  or  by  oral  tradition,  as  the  very  words  of  the  Mas- 
ter. Even  in  the  time  of  Irenoeus,  (and  doubtless  there- 
fore at  the  period  of  the  composition  of  the  Gos[>els,)  we 
learn  from  that  Father,  that  "John,"  —  who  was  under- 
stood to  have  been  specially  indicated  as  one  of  that  •*  gen- 
eration," who  should  survive  till  the  "second  coming," — 
was  believed  to  be  still  alive  though,  buried ;  and  people 
made  pilgrimages  to  Ephesus  to  witness  the  miracle  of  the 

'  Christ's  id«a  appears  ralhcr  to  Iiave  been  lliat  the  earth  wns  to  be  regcticralpd  or 
rejuvenated  J  —  a  "  rt^n-  heaven  and  a  m<ic  earth,  "  —  ai  in  Iwiiah,  whom  he  tjtiolet. 
The  "end  of  the  woild"  «*»  the  iH<l of  the ktHgdv^mf  c/tAe  rartU  under  l he  »pirilwU 
reign  of  God.  TIic  ■'  wicVetJ "  arc  to  be  "  jiaiu  "  and  ••  burnt  with  fire  "  i»  Gcictwa, 
the  vtlal-kalley  of  Jeruuleni 
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regular  rising  and  falling  of  the  earth  of  his  grave>  caused 
by  the  heaving  of  his  hreast  in  respiration!  This  the 
Christian  people,  through  faith,  actually  thought  Ihcy  sav.*; 
so  tenaciously  did  they  cling  to  the  comfortable  belief  in 
the  "  immediate  "  coming  of  their  Lord.  At  the  present 
hour,  after  eighteen  centuries,  the  Church  no  longer  in- 
sists on  belief  in  this  miracle;  —  which  was  however  a 
very  edifying  one  in  its  day. 

"Matthew"  follows  this  prophecy  with  the  parables  of 
the  "ten  virgins,"  and  the  "ten  talents,"  of  which  the 
former  is  not  given  by  the  older  synoptics,  and  the  latter 
is  an  enoendation  of  "  Luke's  '*  "  nobleman  and  ten  ser- 
vants,"—placed  by  the  third  synoptic,  with  more  probabil- 
ity, at  an  earlier  period  as  we  have  seen.  All  the  synop- 
tics agree  as  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles 
being  commanded,  and  that  these  nations  arc  to  be  brought 
by  the  "angels"  or  messengers  of  God,  from  the  "four 
winds,''  —  that  is  from  North,  South,  East,  and  West, — 
to  be  judged  by  Christ  at  a  central  point,  which  can  only 
be  Jerusalem  from  the  connection.  The  regeneration  of 
that  city  is  indicated  ; —  "Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down 
of  the  Gentiles,  ///////the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled," 
etc.,  ("  Luke  "  xxi.  24).  The  belief,  as  to  the  Jewish  cap- 
ital being  the  theatre  of  the  final  "judgment,"  has  from 
these  passages  been  adopted  by  "Mahomet"  and  his  fol- 
lowers, who  locate  the  scene  of  that  event  in  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat.  The  grounds  of  discrimination  between  the 
good2.\iA  the  «'//,  (or  the  "  sheep  and  the  goats.")  in  this 
"judgment,"  are,  according  to  "Matthew,"  simply  their 
performance  or  non-performance,  in  life,  of  acts  of  charity 
to  the  poor,  (xxv.  40,  45).  After  the  complete  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  under  Titus,  —  the  expected 
coming  of  Christ  as  Judge,  and  the  judgment,  not  occur- 
ring-aj^  promised,  —  these  events  were  reluctantly  but  nat- 
urally postponed  in  Christian  belief,  first  to  "a  thousand 
years  *'  a^  in  the  "  Revelation  "  of  Yohannan.  — and  finally 
to  an  indefinite  period. 
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I  have  already  given  my  reasons  for  thinking  "  Luke's  '* 
story  of  the  "anointing"  the  true  one,  and  that  it  really 
occurred,  as  he  says,  long  before,  in  Galilee.  This  brings 
us  to  the  "betrayal "  as  the  next  incident,  in  all  the  Gos- 
pels. The  private  discourses  in  "  John  "  will  be  hereafter 
discussed.' 

*  The  washing  of  the  disciples*  feet,  an  incident  only  in  "John,"  b  one  occurring 
in  the  course  of  these  private  conversations  with  the  apostles  which  are  the  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  foitrth  Gospel,  and  as  such  properly  to  be  discussed  in  connection 
with  those  discourses. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

CONCLUDING   SCENES    OF    THE    LIFE    OF    VAISHOOA,  "THE 
CH  HIST."  —  CONCLUSION. 

The  substantial  and  much  closer  agreement  of  the  Gos- 
pels,—  as  to,  at  least,  the  less  mar\'cllous  details,  —  in 
this  the  concluding  portion  of  Christ's  story,  is  evident  on 
a  glance  at  the  above  table.  This  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  much  more  public  nature  of  the  transactions, 
occurring  as  they  did  in  the  capital  of  Judasa.  Abundant 
differences  however,  making  of  each  of  the  four  an  entirely 
new  story,  are  apparent  in  the  accounts  of  the  mtracuhns 
resurrection.  Another  point  at  once  obvious,  is  the  much 
fuller  detail  in  the  narrative  of  "John,"  a  complete  con- 
trast to  the  meagreness  of  his  previous  history,  and  indi- 
cating that,  in  this  final  portion,  (rather  than  elsewhere,) 
the  fourth  Gospel  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  personal 
recollections  of  Andreas  and  Yohannan, 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  report,  —  in  the  fourth  Gos- 
pel,—  of  the  last  evening  spent  by  Christ  in  the  company 
of  the  disciples,  —  when  Andreas  and  Yuhannan  were 
both  present ;  —  the  former,  —  (whom  we  have  seen  rea- 
son to  believe  to  have  been  Christ's  brother-in-law,)  — 
being  probably  in  the  position  of  the  confidential  or 
"loved  "  disciple,  —  "lying  on  the  breast/'  of  Yaishooa; 
— we  should  have  no  account^  (though  this  Gospel  proba- 
bly owed  its  details  of  that  evening  to  these  apostles,)  — 
of  the  words  of  the  Master  at  the  breaking  of  bread,  which 
have  been  understood  by  most  Christian  sects  as  the  for- 
mal setting-up  of  a  most  imixtrtant  rite;  —  the  "Mass," 
or  the  "Lord's  Supper;"  —  words  whose  varying  inter- 
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pretations  have,  ever  since,  convulsed  the  Christian  world. 
Andreas  and  Yohannan  seem  to  have  attached  so  slight 
an  importance  to  these  particular  words  that  they  forgot 
them  at  the  timc»  or  omitted  to  communicate  them  to  the 
disciples  who  were  composing  the  Gospel  under  their 
inspiration !  As  the  account  of  the  last  conversations 
with  the  disciples  is  so  very  fully  given  in  this  Gospel, 
the  omission  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  this  incident  hav- 
ing been  already  detailed  in  other  accounts,  —  such  as 
"Luke's."  I  have  heretofore  said  that  it  appears  to  me 
to  have  been,  in  fact,  a  rather  unimportant  incident.  —  a 
mere  illustration.  On  sitting  down  at  the  table,  the  Mas- 
ter broke  and  distributed  the  bread  as  was  his  custom, 
and  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  give  one  more 
illustration,  (he  had  already  given  many,)  of  the  solemn 
fact  that  his  body  was  about  to  be  broken  and  given, — 
his  blood  to  be  poured  out,  —  for  his  **  brethren."  ''This 
is  my  body,*'  he  said,  holding  up  the  bread  in  illustration, 
"which  is  given  for  you  :  "  — then,  giving  or  distributing 
it,  (he  added,)  "  this  do  —  in  remanbrance  of  me,'*  ('*  Luke  " 
xxii.  19) ;  in  other  words,  —  "when you  break  breads  think 
of  me ;  —  think  of  my  broken  body  given  for  you."  He 
then  "brake"  the  bread  and  "  gave  wnto  them,"  (id.).  The 
same  illustration  is  repeated  in  pouring  out  the  wine:  — 
"This  cup  is"  (ci  figure  of)  "the  new  testament  in  my 
blood  which  is  sAedior  you,"  said  he,  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  in  pouring  out  the  lievcragc.  The  apostles  viho 
inspired  this  part  of  the  fourth  Gospel  have  omitted  alto- 
getherthc  incident,  as  one  of  slight  importance.  This  they 
could  not  have  done  had  they  understood  it  as  being  the  in- 
stitution of  an  important  rite.  The  literal,  unimaginative 
minds  of  the  early  church  in  Europe,  understood  this  i/ltts- 
/n3//f^  language,  —  on  the  one  hand,  —  as  a  dogmatic  as- 
sertion, that  the  bread  and  wine  aetualfy  became  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  Christ  ;  —  and  on  the  other,  received  it  as  a 
command  to  continue  the  eelebraiion  of  the  "table,"  (mes- 
sis,  mensa,)  or  "  Lord's  supper,"  at  regular  intervals,  as  a 
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religious  rite, — necessary  to  "salvation."'  The  "eating 
of  the  flesh  "of  Christ  as  a  spiritual  "bread,"  ("John'* 
vL  51,  etc.,)  seems  also  nothing  more  than  2.  strong  Eastern 
figitre  of  speech,  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  dis- 
ciple must  %Y^x\\.w2^\y  assimilate  or  combine  Christ's  nature 
and  spirit  with  his  own^  as  bread  is  assimilated  or  united 
to  the  body  in  taking  food. 

The  traitor  "Judas"'  is  represented  by  all  three  synop- 
tics as  partaking  of  this  bread  and  wine  with  the  Master 
before  "going  out"  to  betray  him,  thus  receiving  into  his 
system,  according  to  Romanist  interpretation,  the  holy 
flesh  and  blood  of  Divinity!  "John"  makes  the  same 
statement,  (xiii.  18,  26). 

The  accounts  of  the  actual  betrayal  do  not  materially 
differ  in  the  four  Gospels.  The  service  of  the  traitor,  to 
the  priests,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  bringing  the 
officers  to  Christ  at  a  moment  when  the  apprehension 
could  be  effected  without  danger  of  interference  by  the 
populace.  In  anticipating  his  betrayal  and  seizure.  Christ, 
—  according  to  "Luke,"  —  seems  to  have  had  a  moment 
^of  re-actionary  feeling,  when,  shrinking  from  death,  he 
commands  his  followers  to  arm  for  his  defence,  (xxii.  36, 


■  The  itmple  kyimi  or  "  luve^ftaAt "  of  the  eviy  Efheiian  church  5how»  much 
mart  correct  appreciation  of  the  MutcrS  real  meaning. 

'  As  "  J  udas  "  will  not  Again  tw  s[K>kcn  of,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  In  |ia»«inf , 
that  the  stor>'  of  thv  mode  of  his  death  in  the  carlical  Falhcrs,  —  hy  tbcm  lakcn  from 
the  **  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  "  or  other  primitive  and  now  nbtiolete  hiitoriM, 
—  is  quite  diflercnl  fmm  thoM  in  our  Cyion,  (Matt  xxrii.  ;,  **  Act^"  1.  iS).  The  ac- 
count in  4he  former,  the  eartiet  aathtirities,  \s,  that  "Judab"  livevi  tnbean  old  man; 
prospered,  and  grew  extremely  corpulent.  One  day,  while  walking  through  a  narrow 
aJley.  he  met  a  leaded  wain,  and  being  unable  to  pass  it,  from  hii  «lzc,  was  caught  be- 
tween it  and  the  wall,  and  so  badly  injuivd  ttiat  he  shortly  afterward  died.  This 
story  has  naturalness  and  vrais£mfilaH,-e,  and  t&  probably  llie  original  form  of  that  in 
the  "Acts;"  —  that  he  fonjehf  11  J}f/ii  wl/A  the  htaod-iaoitejf,  and,  nxm  after.  ftU  and 
"burst  aMinder  in  the  ni(d«t,"— "all  hin  \xwt\i,'"  guihiM]^  out.  This  slight  altera 
CioD,  neatly  mnAt^ghti  his  Htatk  the  apftaramtt  of  a  Divint  fudgtHtnt,,  which  :t 
had  (#0/  in  the  original  story.  But  the  "canonical''  "Matthew"  goes  still  further, 
and  i&  certainly  very  daring,  —  (or  elM,  perhaps,  he  mny  not  have  setn  the  conlradk' 
lory  version  of  the  story  in  *'  .\cts,")  —  lor  he  gives  us  the  dramaiii  inciJeni  of  "  Ju* 
das"  throwing  the  money  at  the  priests'  feet,  and  nishing  off  and  hnn^t^inj;  kmutlf,— 
in  irtr/rf  ccntratlUtioH  In  Sitvanut'  stary : — and,  with  him,  tt  is  M*  fftttti  who 
buy  a  6eld  with  the  bloMl*inc>Qcy,  —  Dot  **  Jqilas." 
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38).  This  rc-action  is  but  momentary.  The  command 
however  naturally  produces  its  effect  in  some  slight  re- 
sistance to  the  officers  by  Shimon  or  '*  Peter,"  —  (Matt. 
xxvi.  51,  "Mark"  xiv.  47,  "Lukc"xxii  50,  *'JoKn" 
xviii.  10,)  —  a  resistance  gently  repressed  by  Christ,  who 
by  this  time  has  through  prayer  attained  complete  resig- 
nation. 

The  prayer  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives  is  another  and  most  affecting  instance  o£  this 
natural  re-action  and  temporary  indecision.  It  is  thor- 
oughly human  in  its  touching  weakness,  and  quite  irrec- 
oncilable, on  any  rational  theory,  with  Christ's  being  a 
god,  —  of  co-ordinate  spiritual  rank  with  the  Deity  to  whom 
the  pathetic  pleading  to  be  spared  the  terrible  ordeal  is 
addressed."  This  short,  but  intense  agony  being  past,  his 
conduct,  to  the  end,  shows  a  grand  and  heroic  fortitude ; 
only  giving  way,  for  one  other  instant,  in  the  very  "act  of 
death." 

In  entreating  his  Father  that  the  "cup,"  if  it  be  possi- 
ble, may  "pass  from"  him,  (Matt.  xxvi.  39,)  as  well  as 
when  he  orders  his  disciples  to  take  their  purses  and 
"  scrip,"  and  even  sell  their  garments,  to  buy  swords, 
("  Luke"  xxii.  36,)  he  unquestionably  vacillates,  and  would, 
if  possible,  retreat  from  his  high  design  of  self-surrender. 
If  that  self-surrender  were  a  right  action,  this  vacillation 
was  a  wrong  one;  —  a  weakness,  a  fault.  The  nature,  that 
faltered  here,  was  the  man  Yaishooa.  Even  divines  will 
not  dispute  this.  But,  they  tell  us,  he  had  also  a  higher 
nature,  which  was  fully  God,  —  a  co-ordinate  Deity,  —  the 
"second  Person  in  the  Trinity."  He  himself,  unfortu- 
nately, was  not  aware  of  being  or  containing  a  second  or 
co-ordinate  Deity,  for,  (as  we  have  seen,)  he  expressly  tells 
us,  that  that  which  was  Divine  in  him  was  "the  Father^ 


■  The  suppisiiion  of  such  ciwirdiiuitr  rank,  such  identity  with  Gotl,  would  involr* 
the  iitratt(;e  c')n»cqiience,  that  while  Vai^hooa  was  thus  agonizing  tn  the  gBrden.  the 
mi.'jhty  Movtcr  oi  the  universe  must  have  been  undergoing  a  similar  struggle,  siitiUat 

agonies,  in  heaven ! 
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that  dwelleth  in  me,"  ("John"  xiv.  lo,)  —  Whom  he  else- 
where declares  to  be  the  only  good  Being.  —  the  Source  of 
all  goodness  in  his  own,  as  in  all  subordinate  natures.  He 
knows  nothing  of  a  *•  second  Person  "  in  Godhead,  —  "the 
Father,"  —  who  gives  him  commandment  what  to  say, 
("John"  xii.  49,)  —  to  him  is  God  alone.  Those  who  see 
him,  also  sec  the  else  invisible  Father^  as  residing  in  his 
human  nature  ; —  ("John  "  xiv.  9);  —  not  a  "  Son-God"  or 
creative  "second  Person/'  (therein  residing.)  but  the  first 
and  only  God,  —  "the  Father."  His  complete  recogni- 
tion of  his  weakness  and  dependence  is  equally  evident 
in  the  Gethsemane  prayer  as  in  the  discourse  to  the 
Greeks,  when  he  breaks  out  in  the  expostulation.  "Father, 
save  me  from  this  hour." 

The  perfect  naluralness  of  this  vacillation,  in  a  charac- 
ter made  for  love  and  thought  rather  than  for  the  stem 
task  of  a  Messiah,  and  which  in  its  almost  feminine  ten- 
derness and  shrinking,  saw  no  way  but  that  of  self-immo- 
lation for  the  accomplishing  that  stern  task,  is  a  touch  of 
reality  beyond  the  capacity  of  even  a  Shakspeare  to  ima- 
gine and  depict  in  a  fictitious  scene,'  and  powerfully  con- 
firms the  substantial  faithfulness  to  fact,  of  the  records, 
— at  this  last  supreme  moment  of  the  story  of  Christ. 
The  agony  and  prayer  of  Gethsemane  are  features  in 
which,  as  to  the  main  facts,  all  the  synoptics  agree. 

"John,"  as  we  have  seen,  introduces  a  similar  prayer  in 
parenthesis,  as  it  were,  during  Christ's  discourse  to  the 
Greeks,  but  docs  not  repeat  this  struggle  of  spirit  in  the 
"garden  ;  "  —  in  which,  however,  he,  as  well  as  the  synop- 
tics, places  the  scene  of  the  apprehension.  There  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  such  a  prayer  was,  in  fact,  ut- 
tered by  Christ ;  there  may,  very  naturally,  have  been  two^ 

1  a.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  rtality  of  the  tntire  character  of  Christ,  a&  it  comci 
out  in  the  lirajile  reconb  ut  the  evangelists,  far  transfenih  the  lifc-likencM  of  such 
Shakspearian  characters  u  I[:iinlet,  Coru!hinu&,  etc.,  and  wuuld  be  vastly  beyond  tbe 
literary  powen  oi  th^e  humble  authors  to  achieve,  in  a  fictitiuus  campoMtiiia. 

#  The  »tn*nK  kttld  the  do(;nu  of  the  "second  Fenoa  "  hu  upon  Chmtuni.  iniy 
excuse  niy  rcpeatecl  refrtL-nce  tu  it. 
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one  wtlcrciX  btfor£  the  pas  sever, — and  in  presence  of  wit- 
nesses,—  as  in  "John/'  —  the  other,  just  before  the  ap- 
prehension, as  in  the  synoptics.  In  the  mental  conflict 
through  which  he  was  passing,  he  may,  quite  probably  and 
naturally,  have  often  uttered  such  prayers.  The  disciples 
who  watch  with  him  in  Gethsemane,  according  to  the 
synoptics,  fall  asleep  during  his  prayers,  as  they  did  during 
those  on  the  "mount  of  the  transfiguration."  One  of 
those  somnolent  watchers  is  said  to  have  been  Yohannan ; 
from  whom,  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  we  have  no  raninisccnce 
of  this  prayer ;  —  (Matt.  x.wi.  ij^  Mark  xiv.  33).  Under 
these  circumstances^ — of  no  witness  being  present ^ — and 
that  of  their  being  mentioned  by  no  other  Gospel, — 
"Luke's"  apparition  of  an  "angel,"  and  the  "bloody- 
sweat,"  (xxii.  43,  44,)  must  be  deemed  fabnions  addi- 
iioftSt  of  an  after  age.  "  Matthew's "  account  is  here 
nearly  a  verbatim  copy  of  "Mark's." 

After  the  seizure,  "  John  "  alone  gives  us  the  detail  of 
Christ's  being  taken  before  "Annas"  or  Hananiah.  The 
favorite  disciple,  the  chief  inspirer  of  this  Gospel,  appears 
to  have  been  that  one,  "  known  unto  the  high  priest/'  who 
accompanied  Christ  into  that  functionary's  "palace,"  and 
who  afterward  "  went  out "  and  "  spake  unto  her  that  kept 
the  door"  and  "brought  in"  "Peter/*  This  was  a  natu- 
ral act  in  a  brother,  and  possesses  the  air  of  a  fact.  This 
favorite  disciple  afterwards  is  found  occupying  the  same 
"home,"  (xx.  10,)  and  the  same  boat  with  "Peter,"  (xxL 
7,)  while  the  sons  of  Zebedce  must  have  been  the  disci- 
ples in  the  other  "ship/'  (8,)  as  it  appears  in  "  Mark"  i. 
and  "  Luke"  v.  2,  7,  also  in  Matt.  iv.  18,  21,  that  they  had 
a  boat  of  their  own,  separately  from  their  business  partners 
"Andrew"  and  "Simon." 

"John's/' or  rather,  as  I  belit;ve,  "  Andrew's,"  account 
of  the  examination  before  "Caiaphas,"  the  denial  of  "Pe- 
ter," etc.,  possesses  great  naturalness  and  quite  the  air  of 
a  report  by  an  eyewitness.  "Mark's"  and  "Luke's/' 
probably  derived  in  the  main  from  Marcus  the  companion 
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and  scribe  of  "  Peter,"  differ  not  materially  from  it,  though 
somewhat  more  detailed.  "Matthew"  here  follows  the 
earlier  synoptics.  The  synoptics  all  give  a  regular  exam- 
ination in  the  high  priest's  house  by  the  whoU  body  of 
priests  in  council,  —  a  detail  which  is  omitted  by  "John," 
though  he  indicates  the  probable  presence  of  "Annas." 
In  response  to  the  interrogatory,  Christ  boldly  claims  to 
be  the  Messiah  and  Son  of  God.  This  interrogatory  is 
that  of  the  high  priest,  who  is  not,  by  "John,"  described 
as  assisted  by  his  "council;"  —  yet  there  is  nothing  in 
"John's"  narrative  absolutely  contradictory  to  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  presence  of  the  council. 

The  account  by  "Luke"  of  the  examination  before  the 
Roman  authorities  has  less  the  air  of  an  eyewitness's  nar- 
rative than  either  of  the  others.  The  "chief  priests  and 
scribes  "  stand  in  the  Roman  judgment  hall,  "vehemently 
accusing"  Christ;  a  mode  of  action  scarcely  reconcilable 
with  the  haughty  religious  reserve  of  Jewish  priests. 
"Luke's"  narrative  also  gives  a  preliminary  examination 
by  "  Herod,"  (who,  it  seems,  happened  to  be  in  the  city,) 
an  examination,  which,  though  not  positively,  or  in  itself, 
an  improbable  circumstance,  is  not  confirmed  by  the  other 
Gospels.  This  alleged  examination  has  more  the  air  of 
being  derived  from  hearsay  report,  than  from  that  of  an 
eyewitness,  and  is  probably  an  instance  among  the  many, 
of  "  Luke's "  or  Silvanus'  diligence  in  preserving  anec- 
dotes of  questionable  authenticity.' 

"John*s"  account  of  the  trial  before  Pilate  has  greater 
verisimilitude,  —  more  the  appearance  of  an  eyewitness's 
report,  —  than  that  of  any  other  Gospel.  He  gives  the 
natural  and  probable  circumstance  of  the  priests  assem- 
bling, as  accusers,  in  a  private  room  adjoining  the  judg- 
ment hall,  lest,  by  entering  the  latter,  they  should  be 
"defiled"  and  prevented  from  eating  the  passover.  Pi- 
late repeatedly  leaves  the  judgment-seat  to  consult  with 

*  The  niockinji  ol  Chr»t  by  ihe  soldier*,  Is  by  "  Luke  '*  attributed  to  the  aokliere 
of  Herud,  by  the  other  Goap«U  to  tlioM;  of  Klatc 
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them  in  this  room, — a  condescension  natural  on  the  part 
of  this  politic  and  conciliatory,  and  withal  somewhat  weak, 
Roman  Governor.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  pres- 
ence of  Andreas,  and  of  "Peter,"  at  the  trial. 

But  Ihe  most  striking  feature  of  this  trial,  in  all  the 
Gospels,  and  especially  in  that  of  "John,"  is  Pilate's  evi- 
dent intense  anxiety  to  procure  the  liberation  of  Christ. 
This  doubtless  arose  in  part,  (as  we  are  told,)  from  his 
reluctance  to  be  concerned  in  the  death  of  an  innocent 
person,  —  one  whom  he  probably  looked  upon  as  a  harm- 
less enthusiast.  Hut  there  may  also  have  entered  into 
this  reluctance  as  a  factor,  a  characteristically  Roman 
desire  to  set  Vp  a  counterbalancing  power  against  the 
chief  "national"  force  still  existing, —  the  authority  of 
the  priests.  The  discontent  of  the  Jews  with  Roman  rule, 
he  knew,  was  fomented  by  the  priests,  who  were  believed 
to  be  looking  about  for  some  means  of  restoring  the  an- 
cient kingdom.  This  harmless  enthusiast,  who  had  been 
proclaimed  by  a  fanatic  mob  the  long-expected  Messiah  or 
King  of  the  Jews,  had  declared  to  Pilate,  in  private  con- 
ference, his  own  views  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  ;  —  which 
prophetically  announced  r/^hne,  according  to  Christ's  pres- 
ent statement,  was  to  be  simply  and  purely  a  spiritual,  not 
a  worldly  one,  [xviii.  36).  This  sort  of  proix)sed  kingdom 
or  rule  could  not  endanger  the  rule  of  "Caesar,"  —  but, — 
on  the  contrary.  — by  diverting  the  Jews'  expectation  of  a 
political  Hebrew  kingdom  to  one  of  a  reign  of  law,  order, 
unworldly  universal  good  will,  and  righteousness  merely, 
—  a  kingdom  of  God  in  the  heart, —  would  tend,  if  estab- 
lished, to  render  that  stiff-necked  people  submissive  and 
quiet  under  the  Roman  yoke.  Here  was  a  means,  unex- 
pectedly offering  itself,  of  diverting  the  popular  mind 
from  its  wild  dreams  of  liberty  and  the  restoration  of  the 
kingdom  of  David,  by  encouraging  the  spread  of  the  in- 
nocuous religious  enthusiasm  which  had  been  set  alight 
by  this  honest,  though  half-crazy,  satttou,  —  who  expressly 
disclaimed  descent  from  David. 
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III  pursuance  of  his  desire  to  procure  the  liberty  of  this 
inoffensive  zealot,  —  after  several  closetings  with  the 
priests,  in  which  he  tries  in  vain  to  mollify  them  towards 
the  prisoner.  Pilate  at  last,  in  hopes  of  satisfying  them  by  a 
slight  punishment,  has  him  scourged.  The  soldiers,  who 
had  heard  of  the  man's  absurd  pretensions  to  be  Kini;  of 
the  Jews,  dress  him  up,  for  a  jest,  in  a  purple  robe,  and 
put  on  him  a  rude  "platted  "  crown,  said  to  be  "of  thorns," 
(xix.  2).  In  Pilate's  view  of  him  as  a  harmless  visionary, 
it  was  natural  that,  —  to  impress  the  complainants  with  a 
similar  opinion  of  the  prisoner's  absurdity  and  inoffensive- 
ness,  —  he  should  now  lead  him  back  (4)  to  the  priests, 
with  the  object  of  exhibiting  him  in  this  mock-royal  dress. 
He  says,  (pointing  to  him  as  we  may  suppose,)  as  he  en- 
ters, "Behold  the  man!**  —  apparently  in  the  hope,  by 
moving  them  to  a  pitying  smile  at  his  appearance,  to  blunt 
the  edge  of  their  ferocious  haired.  The  priests,  however, 
knew  the  man  only  too  well.  They  knew  him  as  no  mere 
mild  and  bewildered  dreamer,  but  one  whose  powerful  at- 
tacks boded  the  speedy  ruin  of  their  sham  edifice  of  reli- 
gion, the  basis  of  their  hold  on  the  people,  the  fortress  of 
their  gains  and  of  their  despotic  authority.  They  cry  out, 
—  "  Crucify  him,  crucify  him  !"  To  the  Roman  govern- 
or's reiterated  statement  that  he  found  "  no  fault "  in  him, 
they  retort  that  he  ought  to  die,  because  he  blasphem- 
ously made  himself  the  "Son  of  God.'* 

Pilate  is  now  struck  with  superstitious  awe.  "What  if, 
after  all,  he  should  be,  as  he  claims,  some  god,  or  a  demi- 
god, in  disguise,"  The  Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  lent 
ready  ear  to  stories  of  such  appearances  of  the  gods.  The 
solemn  and  mystical  language  of  the  prisoner,  though 
quite  unintelligible  to  the  governor,  had  evidently,  already 
impressed  his  imagination  as  possessing  somewhat  of  a 
divine  character,  (xviii.  38).  He  now  actually /i-arr  to  be 
concerned  in  his  death,  (xix.  8).  He  goes  back  to  Yai- 
shooa,  and  in  an  awestruck,  almost  timid  manner,  inquires, 
"  Whence  art  thou  ? "     The  strange  prisoner  preserves  a 
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remote  and  mysterious  silence.  More  and  more  impressed 
with  superstitious  terror,  Pilate  demands  the  reason  of 
this  silence,  reminding  him  of  his  own  absolute  authority 
over  life  and  death.  Christ  does  not  condescend  to  ex- 
plain, but  loftily  takes  the  position  of  one  whose  divine 
nature  soars  superior  to  mere  human  authority,  (xix.  ii). 
*'  From  thenceforth,"  we  are  told,  "Pilate  sought  to  release 
him  ;"  —  he  is  now  fully  convinced  that  his  prisoner  is  a 
semi-divine  being,  and, — according  to  "Matthew,"  —  the 
governor's  wife,  coming  into  the  hall  at  this  juncture,  adds 
her  influence,  —  a  warning  corroborated  by  the  fantastic 
horrors  of  a  "dream,"  —  in  Christ's  behalf. 

"John  "  does  not  give  the  detail,  on  which  the  synop- 
tics are  agreed,  of  its  being  customary  to  release  one 
Jewish  prisoner  at  the  Passover,  —  of  Pilate's  offering  to 
liberate  Christ  as  this  one,  and  the  Jews  demanding,  in- 
stead, the  freedom  of  Barabbas,  But  he  narrates  several 
more  successive  efforts  of  the  weak  governor  to  protect  the 
life  of  Yaishooa.  Pilate  "  brings  Jesus  forth,"  from  the 
judgment  hall  into  the  open  streets,  into  a  place  "called 
the  Pavement,"  intending  to  appeal  from  the  priests  to  the 
common  people,  with  whom,  he  knew,  Christ  had  been 
the  idol  of  an  hour.  He  shows  him  to  the  multitude,  and 
cries,  "Behold  your  king."  He  finds  however  that  the 
popularity  of  the  prisoner  has  utterly  died  out.  Priestly 
influence  has  resumed  the  ascendant,  and  the  populace, 
too,  shout,  "Crucify  him."  He  makes  a  last  appeal, 
'*  Shall  I  crucify  your  king,"  —  and  is  silenced  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  formidable  retort,  "We  have  no  king  but 
Cassar,"  (15);  —  "If  thou  let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not 
Caesar's  friend."  This  amounted  to  a  direct  threat  of  the 
denunciation  of  Pilate  to  the  Emperor  as  abetting  rebel- 
lion and  a  native  king. 

This  unanswerable  argument  prevails,  and  Pilate  at 
length  "delivers'*  Christ  "unto  them  to  be  crucified." 
As  the  Jew  authorities  had  no  power  to  execute,  a  detach- 
ment of  Roman  soldiers  is  placed  at  their  disposal.     But 
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Pilate  is  still  detemiinecl  to  avail  himself  of  every  chance 
in  Christ's  favor.  The  mob  at  "  the  Tavement "  had  ap- 
peared to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  priests.  Still 
there  must  be,  (he  argues,)  a  sironjj  party  of  partisans 
of  the  Jew  "k-ing "  somewhere,  —  doubtless  in  Galilee, 
whence  he  comes,  —  and  many  Galilaeans  must  now  be 
present  in  the  city.  To  attract  the  attention  of  these 
borderers,  who  spoke  Greek  and  Latin  at  least  as  com- 
monly as  Aramaic-Hebrew,  he  writes  a  placard  in  the 
three  languages  and  causes  it  to  be  posted  on  the  cross  in- 
tended for  Christ,  announcing  him  as  "the  king  of  the 
Jews."  —  "Jesus  of  Nazareth."  This  was  evidently  done 
in  hope  of  a  rescue  by  his  Galilean  neighbors. 

Although  Christ  had  now,  apparently,  passed  beyond 
the  power  of  the  governor  to  aid  him,  the  soldiers  who 
were  to  execute  him  were  under  Pilate's  orders;  —  and 
though  the  latter,  after  the  threats  that  had  been  made, 
dared  not  openly,  even  to  these  soldiers,  express  the  desire 
that  Christ  might  escape  with  life  from  the  terrible  ordeal, 
it  was  still  possible  to  do  something,  if  aided  by  fortune,  for 
this  object,  through  their  officer  the  centurion.  Whether 
Pilate  really  wrought  still,  though  secretly,  for  Christ's 
safety,  through  the  officer  of  the  executing  party,  must  be 
decided  by  a  comparison  of  all  the  circumstances.  That 
the  centurion  was  of  Pilate's  opinion,  that  the  sufferer 
was  in  fact  a  demigod,  may  be  gathered  from  "Mark"  xv. 
39,  etc.,  where  this  officer  says,  "  Truly  this  man  was  the 
son  of  God,"  i.e..  in  the  classical  sense,  a  hero  or  demigod, 
like  the  many  setts  of  gods  of  whom  Greek  and  Roman 
legends  tell. 

The  accounts  of  the  crucifixion,  in  the  several  Gospels, 
though  different,  cannot  fairly  be  regarded  as  contradic- 
tory. Passing  over  unimportant  circumstances  such  as 
the  division  of  the  garments,  etc.,  we  find  from  several  of 
the  narratives  that,  as  was  usual  in  crucifixions,  sour  wine, 
(Mark  xv.  23,)  in  which  a  powerful  bitter  tonic,  myrrh, 
(gall  in  one  account,)  had  been  infused,  was  administered 
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to  keep  up  the  sufferer's  strength.'  This  was  by  no  means 
clone  in  mercy,  but  in  order  that  the  suffering  of  this  bar- 
barous punishment  might  be  prolonged  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. '  We  learn  from  classic  authorities  that  the  crucified 
generally  lingered  during  two  to  three  days. 

Another  point  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  Christ,  though 
by  his  previous  habits  of  life  he  might  be  expected  to  be 
of  strong  and  healthful  body,  was  assisted  in  the  work  o£ 
carrying  his  cross,  an  unusual  favor,  ("Mark"  xv.  21, 
*'Luke"  xxiii.  26,  "Matthew"  xxvii.  32).  Thus  he  would 
arrive  at  the  place  of  execution  less  fatigued  than  was 
usually  the  case  with  the  condemned.  Notwithstanding 
these  favorable  circumstances  for  the  protraction  of  life, 
he  appears  to  die  unusually  soon,  and  long  before  those 
who  were  crucified  at  his  side. 

At  the  moment  of  apparent  death,  he  utters  a  despair- 
ing exclamation,  or  more  than  one.  in  so  loutl  and  strong 
a  voice,  that  the  centurion  is  astonished,  and  immediately 
thereafter,  —  suddenly  and  without  perceptible  loss  of 
strength,  —  Christ  appears  to  "give  up  the  ghost." 
Though  contrary  to  the  custom  of  leaving  the  crucified 
several  days  upon  the  cross,  the  disciple  "Joseph  of 
Ariniathea"  goes  in  "boldly"  that  very  evening  to  Pilate, 
and  "craves  the  body  of  Jesus,"  ("Mark"  xv.  43).  Pi- 
late, we  are  told,  *'  fftan'eiied  if  fie  were  already  dead"  and 
directly  calls  the  centurion  into  consultation  ;  the  result  of 
the  conference  being  that  the  body  is  ordered  to  be  given 
to  "Joseph,"  (45).  An  additional  torture,  used  in  this 
kind  of  execution,  the  breaking  of  the  legs  of  the  cruci- 
fied, is  not  put  in  practice  in  Christ's  case  ;  this  torture 
probably  hastened  death,  and  its  omission  now,  is  justified 
on  the  plea  that  Christ  was  already  dead,  ("John"xix.  33). 
One  of  the  soldiers  however,  pricks  his  side  to  ascertain 
if  vitality  still  remains ;  a  watery  cyst,  tumor,  or  abdom- 
inal dropsy,  is,  apparently  touched  and  relieved  by  this 
slight  wound,  for  "blood  and  water"  issue.     This  is  said 

>  Tilts  was  H'it  the  stupefying  dranghi  sortietimes  given  id  cltanly. 
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to  have  been  witnessed  by  the  apostle  inspiring  this  Gos- 
pel, (35,)  and  though  a  hint  is  given  of  its  being  miracu- 
lous, it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  natural  occurrence  and 
a  healthful  relief  of  a  morbid  watery  accumulation.  All 
these  circumstances  were  favorable  to  Christ's  recovery, 
(if  not  really  dead,)  when  removed  from  the  cross ;  and 
his  being  placed  at  once  in  the  quiet,  cool,  dry  and  venti- 
,  lated  "new  sepulchre"  in  the  garden  ;  —  above  ground  as 
all  these  sepulchres  were,  —  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock 
of  a  cliff-side,  and  closed  only  with  a  huge  round  stone  at 
the  door,  — was  still  more  favorable. 

Added  to  these  hygienic  conditions,  were  those  of  his 
body  being  carefully  covered,  and  surrounded  by  the  in- 
vigorating odors  of  various  balsams,  ("John  *'  xix.  40).  If 
he  were  in  a  deathlike  swoon,  these  would  surely  revive 
him.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  the  slight  wounds  which  Christ  had 
received,  —  in  hands,  feet  and  side,  and  his  short  exposure, 
for  only  six  /wnrs,  on  the  cross,  (Mark  xv.  25,  34,)  — could 
possibly  have  caused  his  death.'  To  these  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  he,  in  fact,  did  not  die  upon  the  cross,  we 
must  add  Pilate's  urgent  and  intense  interest  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  life,  and  bis  apparent  collusion  with 
"Joseph/* 

The  worthy  and  garrulous  Father,  Irenaeus,  certainly 
seems  to  indicate  in  one  place,  —  (strongly  as  the  state- 
ment militates  against  the  early  adopted  Christian  theo- 
ries,)—  i\idXChx\^l  did  nol  die  upon  the  cross,  but  survived 
to  be  6fty  years  old.  The  expressions  in  Grabe's  edition 
of  Iren.'cus.  lib.  ii.  cap.  22,  are  to  the  effect,  that  Christ 
lived  through  infancy^  youths  and  manhood,  to  "sanctify" 
those  ages  to  his  followers,  and  in  order  that  he  might 
also  "sanctify"  old-age,  (aetaiem  scniorcm.)  he  lived  to 
.the  period  when  manhood  declines  to  elder  age,  (declinat 
Ijam  in  setatem  seniorem).     For  this  holy  purpose,  Christ 


I  Siich  woundH,  Hdturally,  would  only  kill  through  slow  exhaufttjon  or  gnngrene, 
Ifai  the  cooiM,  at  Uaa^  of  seversil  tbys.    Thu  wu  the  usual  result  in  crucifixion. 
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lived  and  taught^  (docebat.)  he  says,  until  the  fiftieth  year, 
(quinquagesimo  anno,)  of  his  age,  and  then  "  cnmi'  to 
death,"  (ad  mortem  pervenit,)  "that  he  might  be  the  first 
born  from  the  dead,"  (iit  sit  primogenitus  ex  mortuis). 
(See  also  original  Greek  text  in  Appendix.)  To  this  fact, 
he  says,  (in  the  latter.)  "all  the  elders  who  assembled  in 
Asia  together  with  John  the  disciple,"  (^tfijTi;,)  "of  the 
Lord,  bear  witness,  that  John  taught  these  things,  for  he 
remained,"  {na^t^ilvt^  "among  them  till  the  times  of  Tra- 
jan," '  Though  IrcnsEus  makes  many  strange  assertions, 
this  one  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the 
facts  of  the  case,  taking  these  forts  entiniy  apart  from  the 
vehement  assertions  of  early  Christian  enthusiasts  and 
lovers  of  the  miraculous. 

When  Christ  appears  again  to  his  disciples  after  his  sup- 
posed death,  the  accounts  are  such,  as,  —  in  any  case  but 
one  in  which  an  infallible  Church  had  made  it  a  dogmatic 
article  oi  faith  that  resurrection  from  the  dead  had  tuken 
place,  —  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  not  died 
at  all.  Thus,  (on  the  one  hand.)  he  distinctly  denies  being 
a  spirit  ;  —  "a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see 
me  have,"  ("  Luke  "  xxiv.  39,)  and  proves  that  he  possesses 
his  physical,  corporeal  nature  unchanged,  by  eating  with 
an  excellent  appetite,  (43);  —  thus  making  it  impossible 
to  suppose  him  now  identified  with  God,  Whom  he  declares, 

'  It  LB  true  that  IrcQZtu  does  not  stait  that  Christ  continued  to  live  on  earth  of- 
/^r  the  resuscitation  or  so-called  "  rMurrctlion,**—  (ihou^  the  doieof  "John'*"  Gofr 
pel  00  only  be  understood  a»  implyinc  tliat  he  did  io,>  —  and  that  the  worthy  Father 
also  Mjrs  that,  in  his  opinion,  Christ  was  mvr  forty  when  the  Jews  said  to  him — 
"  Thoa  art  not  yet  tifi)-  yean  old."  But  the  euential  point  n,  that  Irena-us'ftaifr 
mcnt  proves  that  there  was  a  well-esini'htfu<f  tratiition,  htltt  Sj  Ou  whoi*  Atiatk 
ihurtrk,  [in  offiHiiioH  tu  the  Roman  odf  of  Christ's  death  at  the  a^e  'if  from  31  to  33 
years,)  that  the  great  Teacher  liindoH  to  hisfl/tUtk  yfar.  For  thli  he  ^ivcs  the  author- 
ity of  "alt  tht  f/i/^rr,"  — ' vamt  b*  vptaAvnp^,— oi  that  church.as  well  a«  that  tA 
**  Jriliii."and*'  other  Apostles,"  meeting  with  that  dinrch.  It  was  an  impcirtanl  dngma 
of  this  important  Christian  cnmmunit)'  Now.  there  are  only  two  m-avs  of  reoondltng 
this  statement  of  Cl)nst'<i  age  at  death  with  the  kno«ii  dates  of  Pilate'»  procurator- 
ship  and  Herod's  tetrarchv.  —  the  Christian  en  must  either  be  sfi  iatit  nearly  m> 
ycart, — a  proposition  tu  which  few  hUlurians  would  agree, —  or  it  must  be  assumed 
that  Chrirtt  survived,  —  for  a  considerable  penud,  —  the  crucilixion ;  as  aUu  the  dose 
ot  the  Ephesian  Goepel  Implies 
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("John"  iv.  24.)  to  ht  pure  Spirit;  —  and,  (on  the  other,) 
we  find  he  has  not  attained  the  suppo'scd  perfect  and  jw- 
mortai  body  of  the  "  re-generation  "  or  resurrection,  as  he  still 
bears  the  marks  of  mortality  about  him  in  the  wounds  re- 
ceived on  the  cross.  Indeed  the  fact  of  his  feeling  hun- 
ger, shows  that  his  body  was  no  more  an  immortal  one 
now  than  it  was  before  the  crucifixion,  for  it  needed  the 
support  of  food,  I  repeat  that,  in  any  case  but  his,  the  ap- 
pearance as  recorded  by  *'  Lnke>"  (as  also  that  in  the  other 
Gospels,)  would  be  universally  recognized  as  that  of  a  re 
suseitatcd,  not  a  resurrected  man  ;  a  case  of  recovery  from 
apparent  death. 

Putting  these  facts  together  with  the  tradition  preserved 
by  the  —  (from  the  Roman  point  of  view) — impolitic  gar- 
rulity of  Irenasus,  I  think  there  should  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  Christ  survived  the  execution  of  the  cross. 

In  regard  to  the  attendant  circumstances  of  his  execu- 
tion,—  particularly  to  the  important  question,  what  per- 
sons were  present  at  it,  —  I  have  already  pointed  out  that 
unless  his  mother  "Mary  "  be  supposed  identical  with  that 
"Mary"  who  was  the  mother  also  of  "James"  and  "Jo- 
ses,"  —  (as  indeed  several  texts,  heretofore  quoted,  declare 
her  to  have  been,)  —  and  who  was  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  the 
synoptics  do  not  confirm  the  statement  of  "John"  that 
she  was  present.  But  as  those  texts  do  make  Christ's 
mother  the  mother  of  "James  and  Joses."  the  words  in 
"John,"  (xix.  25,)  "and  his  mother's  sister,"  may  be  con- 
sidered as  probably  an  explanatory  interpolation.  Elimi- 
nating them,  the  text  reads,  "his  mother  Mary,  the  wife  of 
Cleophas,"  —  and  is  in  accordance  with  all  the  other  Gos- 
pels, in  asserting  the  presence  of  this  Mary  and  of  "  Mary 
Magdalene."  In  no  other  way  can  the  seeming  silence  of 
the  synoptics,  as  to  Christ's  tnother^s  presence  at  the  cruci- 
fixion, be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.' 

■  We  mtist  alway<i  remember,  that  the  aiithon  of  the  Gos[>ek  copied  earlier  nar* 
nth'cs  according  to  their  own  and  the  "church's"  understanding  (.f  those  narra!)vc§i 
—  and  tliis  understanding,  140  year*  .ifter  Chrwt,  had  given  ahape  to  tvtd  pencM,  In 
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I  have  also  shown  that  "John"  i.  41,  in  speaking  of 
"Peter"  as  "Andrew's"  "own"  brother,  gives  rise  to  a 
natural  inference  that  Christ,  also»  was  a  brother^  (though 
not  an  ovjn  brother.)  to  "Andrew,"  through  (most  proba- 
bly) a  marriitgc  by  the  latter  of  one  of  Christ's  sisters; 

—  in  short,  that  "Andrew"  was  Christ's  brotkei--in'iaxo. 
The  many  reasons  for  concluding  "Andrew"  to  have 
been,  in  reality,  the  "  beloved  "  disciple,  have  been  briefly 
touched  upon.  The  perfect  naturalness  this  gives  to 
Christ's  action  in  handing  his  mother  over  to  the  care  of 
the  loved  disciple,  as  to  a  "  son/'  (xix.  26,)  is  obvious. 

The  dying  exclamations  of  Christ;  —  his  appeals  to  God  ; 

—  the  utterance  of  mental  agony,  "My  God,  why  hast 
Thou  forsaken  me,"  and  that  of  resignation  and  hope, 
"  Into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,"  —  cannot  reason- 
ably be  reconciled  with  the  supposition  of  his  being,  him- 
self, God.  They  are  the  touching  outbursts  of  a  pro- 
foundly religious  spirit,  in  face  of  the  dread  revelation  of 
Death,  throwing  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  eternal  Fath- 
erly Life  ;  —  appealing  for  support,  ///  its  huvtan  zveokncss, 
to  Infinite  Strength  and  Love.  "John"  records  another 
ejaculation,  "It  is  finished."  The  former  two  are  from 
the  synoptics. 

As  to  the  alleged  miraculous  phenomena  attending 
Christ's  death,  the  darkness,  the  earthquake,  and  particu- 
larly the  rising  of  the  dead  and  their  walking  about  the 
city  streets,  (Matt,  xxvii.  53,)  it  will  be  remembered  that 
precisely  the  same  phenomena  have  often  been  the  fabu- 
lous accompaniments  of  illustrious  deaths,  and  were  told> 
among  others,  of  that  of  Julius  Caesar,  forty-four  years 
before  Christ.*     From  the  stories  of  Caesar's  death  they 
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place  of  the  ONit.  nriginaHy  given,  (as  in  Mark  vi.  i.)  is  mother  to  Christ  anil  In  his 
brethren.  Abu,  tlut  neither  "  juhn  "  nor  "  MatIc  "  Amni-i  an/  iiing  of  *•  /fSffA"  iKir 
oi  the  miracuiQUi  btrih^  the  two  stories  of  whicli,  being  contradictory,  nuiSt  be  ficti- 
ilous. 

*  One  of  these  storks  b  versified  tqr  Shakspcare  in  hia  **  j  uljus  Cesar : " — 

**  The  »hc«iDd  dead 
Did  Miucak  and  gihbat  in  the  Ronun  kiiccu,"  cic 
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may  have  been  adopted  into  the  present  narratives.  Yet 
the  first  two  phenomena  may  really  have  occurred  ;  earth- 
quake shocks  are  of  common  experience  in  Palestine,  and 
the  splitting  of  the  "veil"  or  slight  wall  with  curtained 
opening  between  the  sanctruary  and  the  temple,  by  such 
a  shock,  would  be  no  miracle.  None  of  these  phenomena 
are,  however,  found  in  the  narrative  of  "John,"  which,  as 
far  as  concenis  the  final  scenes,  seems  that  of  an  eye- 
witness;—  while  the  most  marvellous,  the  risnig  of  the 
dead,  is  found,  characteristically,  only  in  "Matthew,"  — 
the  evangelist  at  once  the  latest,  and  the  fondest  of  effect- 
ive writing. 

*'  Matthew,"  besides  the  above,  makes  several  other 
"points,"  of  which  we  find  no  trace  in  the  other  evangel- 
ists. Thus  he  gives  us  the  private  conversations  between 
Pilate  and  the  priests  after  Christ's  execution,  (xxvji.  62, 
66,)  and  between  the  priests  and  the  soldiers,  (xxviii.  11, 
15,)  of  which  it  is  clear  that  the  early  disciples  could hu>xv 
nothing.  It  is  also  plain  that  the  guard  of  soldiers  which 
had  been  loaned  by  Pilate  to  the  priests  to  watch  the  tomb, 
was  entirely  in  the  governor's  interests,  and  if  the  latter 
were  disposed  to  abet  the  disciples  in  removing  the  body, 
or  in  carrying  off  the  living  Christ,  the  guard,  so  far  from 
being  a  hinderance,  would  be  of  great  assistance.  That 
this  guard  did  assist,  —  at  least  by  non-intcrfcrcnce,  —  in 
the  spiriting  away  of  the  late  "King  of  the  Jews,"  is  the 
fair  inference  to  be  drawn  from  "  Matthew's  "  story  of  the 
priests  bribing  the  soldiers  to  say,  "  His  disciples  came  by 
night  and  stole  him  away  while  we  slept."  For  as  neither 
"  Matthew  "  nor  the  early  disciples  could  have  been  pnxy 
to  this  alleged  offer  of  a  bribe  by  the  priests  to  the  sol- 
diers, it  is  apparent  that  the  story  of  their  being  bribed 
was  gotten  up  to  account  for  the  soldiers  version  of  the 
affair;  —  which  must  have  been,  (as  above.)  that  the  disci- 
ples took  Christ  away  while  they  (the  guard)  were  sleep- 
ing. This  convenient  invention,  thebribe,  and  the  priests' 
alleged  undertaking  to  *'  secure  "  the   soldiers,  (14,)  was 
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meant  also  to  account  for  the  governor's  not  punishing 
these  Roman  sentinels  for  the  very  grave  offence  of  sleep- 
ing while  on  guard;  —  an  offence  for  which  they  were 
liable  to  suffer  death.  But  what,  under  the  circumstances, 
far  more  probably  accounts  for  it,  —  is  the  supposition. — 
that  the  governor,  — whose  vehement  desire  to  save  Christ 
we  have  seen,  —  had  instructed  iy\^  men,  —  through  their 
officer,  —  to  be  discreetly  and  soundly  asleep  if  there 
should  occur  any  nocturnal  visitation  of  the  tomb.'  From 
the  wealthy  **  Joseph's  "  prompt  and  **  bold  *'  (Mark  x\'.  43) 
demand  on  Pilate  for  Christ's  body,  it  is  far  from  improb- 
able that  these  two  astute  men  understood  one  another, 
and  suspected,  or  knew,  what  was  indeed  the  fact,  that 
death  had  not  really  taken  place. 

No  Gospel  but  "  Matthew  s  '*  mentions  the  terrific  descent 
of  the  "angel  of  the  Lord,"  accompanied  by  a  "great 
earthquake," — his  "countenance  like  lightning,"  and  his 
"raiment  white  as  snow.'*  —  togctlicr with  the  ovcrwhclnv 
ing  effect  on  the  "keepers,"  who  "shake,"  and  "become 
as  dead  men,"  <xxviii  2-4).  These  fine  artistic  touches 
"  ^^atthew  "  has  added,  with  the  object  of  improxnng  the 
somewhat  too  tame  early  version.  He  has  made  an  "an- 
gel of  the  Lord,"  i.e.,  a  messenger  of  God,  of  the  simple 
"messengers,"  ((tyytAot-s.)  of  "John's"  narrative,  (xx.  12). 

The  early  visit  of  the  women  to  the  sepulchre,  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  is  told  naturally  enough  by  "  Mark," 
"Luke  "and  "John."  "Mark"  says  they  arrived  about 
sunrise,  (xvi.  2).  He  tells  us  nothing  of  the  guard,  much 
less  of  the  soldiers*  fright,  but  says  the  women  found  the 
stone  removed  and  the  tomb  open,  and  that,  entering,  they 
saw  within  "a  young  man,"  clothed  in  white.  They  are 
naturally  frightened,  but  the  young  man  bids  them  be 
calm,  and  gives  them  what  has  all  the  character  of  a  mes- 
sage, that  Christ  is  "risen,"  and  is  going  to  Galilee,  where 
the  disciples  will  see  him. 

t  In  iti)^  caac  iliey  liad  the  lu  luoie  reUaUlc  guan&iy  ul  \^t£tMtHar  himstlj  Iw 

impuniiy. 
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"Luke"  makes  the  women  enter  the  sepulchre  in  the 
same  wny,  but  they  do  not  at  once  see  the  messenger  or 
messengers.  While  they  stand  astonished  at  the  absence 
of  the  "body."  "two  men,"  in  white  or  shining  clothes, 
come  to  or  "stand  by  '*  them,  and  give  them  the  informa- 
tion that  Christ  has  "  risen."  This  is  not  necessarily  dis- 
crepant with  "Mark's"  account,  for  if  /a-tf  messengers 
were  really  deputed  to  wait  in  the  tomb  till  disciples 
came,  only  one  of  these  would  be  likely  to  be  s]wkesman 
and  deliver  the  message,  and  thus  one  account  might  nat- 
urally mention  both,  while  the  other  spoke  of  but  one. 

"John"  mentions  only  "Mary  Magdalene's"  presence 
at  the  sepulchre.  On  finding  it  empty,  she  goes  back  first 
and  tells  "Peter"  and  the  "loved"  disciple,  <?/  their  honte. 
These  disciples  then  visit  the  sepulchre,  without  seeing 
any  apparition  or  any  messengers.  "  Mary  "  however  re- 
mains near  the  tomb,  and  presently  looking  into  it  again, 
she  sees  two  messengers^  (ayyiAoi's,)  "  in  white,"  sitting  \wlh- 
in.  The  Greek  word  used,  means,  simply  and  solely,  "  mes- 
sengers." When  used  with  Kuptou  or  roC  tevplov,  (as  is  not 
the  case  here,)  it  is  correctly  to  be  translated  "angels." 
These  men  speak  to  "Mary,"  but  "John  "  docs  not  repeal 
their  message.  The  message,  as  given  by  "Matthew,"  is, 
word  for  word,  a  repetition  of  that  in  "Mark." 

The  serious  discrepancy  between  the  Gospels  in  their  ac- 
counts of  this  event,  is  not  that  relative  to  the  number  of 
the  women,  nor  that  of  the  messengers.  As  has  been  said, 
if  only  one  of  two  messengers  was  spokesman,  it  would 
[be  quite  natural  that  one  account  (or  more)  should  men- 
tion but  one  messenger.  And  in  the  same  way,  though 
three  women,  (the  two  "  Maries  "  and  "  Salome,"  Mark  -wH. 
I,)  had  agreed  together  to  come  early  to  the  sepulchre  and 
anoint  the  corpse,  there  was  nothing  unnatural  in  one  only 
of  these,  the  "  Magdalene  "  according  to  "John,"  arriving 
first  and  seeing  the  messengers  alone.  The  really  impor- 
tant discrepancy  is  between  the  quiet,  indeed  noiseless  ajv 
pearance   of   the   messengers,  —  who  are  merely  men  in 
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•white  in  three  Gospels,  — who  take  the  women  by  surprise 
in  '*  Luke  "  by  coming  quietly  to  their  side,  —  who  are 
seen  sitting  quietly  in  the  tomb  in  "Mark"  and  "John," 
—  and  the  tremendous /r^cflj  accompanying  the  appear- 
ance of  "Matthew's"  "angel  of  the  Lord,"  whose  mere 
arrival  causes  a  "  great  earthquake,"  and  the  terrors  of 
whose  lightning-like  countenance  cause  the  Roman  guard 
to  fall  to  the  ground  in  deathlike  catalepsy.  There  was 
nothing  improbable  in  Pilate's  continuing  the  services  of 
these  soldiers,  —  whom  according  to  all  the  Gospels  he  had 
placed  at  the  priests'  disposal  for  the  cxccutioN,  —  as  a 
night-watch  at  the  tomb.  But  as  has  been  observed,  if  he, 
on  conference  with  "Joseph  "  and  the  centurion,  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Christ's  apparent  death  was  only  a 
swoon,  he  would  probably  instruct  the  men  or  their  officer 
that  their  watch  was  to  be  a  sham  ;  —  that  they  should  be 
conveniently  absent  or  asleep  when  the  messengers  of  Jo- 
sej4i  of  Arimathea  should  appear. 

Every  feature  of  the  four  accounts  favors  the  explana- 
tion, that  in  fact  messengers  were  left  at  the  tomb,  after 
Joseph  and  his  friends  had  removed  Christ,  to  apprise  the 
disciples  that  the  Master  was  gone  and  would  meet  them 
in  Galilee.  Without  doubt  the  Master  himself  believed 
that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead,  as  he  had  predicted  he 
would  do  :  and  this  of  course  would  also  be  the  belief  of  the 
great  majority  of  disciples.  It  was  perfectly  natural  and  to 
be  expected,  then,  that  the  simple  appearance  of  the  quiet 
and  stealthy  messengers,  "in  white,"  should,  in  time,  re- 
ceive from  tradition  or  from  the  poetic  fancy  of  scribes, 
the  glowing  additions  which  we  find  in  "Matthew." 

For  the  governor's  sake,  whose  credit  with  the  emperor 
was  at  stake,  it  was  of  course  necessary  to  preserve  the 
utmost  secrecy  as  to  Christ's  future  movements.  He  was 
to  meet  his  faithful  disciples  in  distant  Galilee,  after  which 
it  would  be  necessary,  alike  for  the  governor's  sake  and 
for  his  own,  that  he  should  disappear  and  remain  pertln. 
He  had  several  times  before  effectually  concealed  himself 
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from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies  in  out-of-the-way  places, 
notably  at  the  period  of  the  alleged  "raising  of  Lazarus," 
when  he  remained /^rf///  "beyond  Jordan/'  ("John  "  x.  40,) 
and  at  "Ephraim,"  (xi.  54,)  and,  earlier,  when  he  sought 
refuge  in  the  lone  "  house "  in  the  "  coasts  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon/'  ("  Mark  *'  vii.  24-3 1). 

Notwithstanding  the  urgent  need  for  secrecy,  however, 
it  would  api>ear  that  Christ  did  not  at  once  depart  for  Gal- 
ilee. He  remained  somewhere  in  the  sacred  city  or  its 
neighborhood  for  a  week  or  more,  showing  himself  to  the 
"Magdalene"  on  the  Sunday  morning  after  his  release 
from  entombment,  ("John"  xx.  14,)  and  twice  aftcnvard 
visiting  the  "  eleven  "  in  secret,  (19,  26,)  beside  the  alleged 
walk  with  two  disciples  in  the  country.  ("Luke"  xxiv.  13. 
etc.).  With  the  aid  of  such  a  discreet  friend  as  "Joseph  " 
it  would  be  easy  to  manage  this  concealment  and  these 
visits  ;  —  at  first,  of  course,  everybody  supposed  him  dead, 
and  if,  upon  his  disappearance  transpiring,  search  were 
made,  he  would  be  safer  near  Jerusalem,  for  a  while,  than 
in  Galilee;  as  the  first  thought  of  pursuers  naturally 
would  be  that  he  had  fled  to  Galilee.  The  accounts  of 
these  visits  to  the  disciples  in  and  near  Jerusalem  vary 
considerably,  yet  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the 
fact  of  such  visits  having  been  made.  "Luke"  virtually 
<^///Vi", -^  what  all  the  other  Gospels  imply  or  positively 
assert,  —  that  Christ  met  the  disciples  in  Galilee;  he 
makes  no  mention  of  the  appointment  of  the  trmiezvous 
there;  —  indeed,  makes  that  meeting  impossible,  by  stat- 
ing that  Christ  was  "  carried  up  into  heaven  "  from  Ueth- 
any,  immediately  after  a  conference  with  the  disciples,  who 
remain  in  ycrusalcm^  This  direct  contradiction  of  the 
other  three  Gospels  denotes  the  entire  unreliability  of 
"Luke's"  account  of  the  final  separation  between  Christ 
and  his  disciples. 

Though  "  Mark  "  most  distinctly  narrates  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  rcndt'zvoits  for  the  apostles,  with  Christ,  in 
Galilee,  (xvi.  7,)  he  docs  not  tell  us  of  their  minting  in 
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fulfilment  of  it.  His  curt  account,  (xvi.  9-20,)  of  the 
events  after  the  appearance  of  the  messenger  to  the 
women,  indeed  seems  to  negative,  as  "  Luke  **  does,  all 
possibility  of  such  a  meeting,  as  this  account  declares 
that  Christ,  immediately  after  a  conference  with  the 
eleven  "as  they  sat  at  meat,"  (14,)  was  "received  up  into 
heaven,"  — where  he  "sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God,"  (19). 
As  neither  "  Luke  "  nor  "  Mark,"  nor  their  authorities, 
can  be  supposed  capable  of  seeing  him  sit  on  God's  right 
hand,  or  of  knowing  what  transpired  in  "heaven,"  this 
merely  amounts  to  the  statement  that  Christ  finally  disap- 
peared from  the  society  of  his  disciples  after  this  confer- 
ence,—  which  seems  the  same  meeting  told  of  by  "Luke  " 
in  chap,  xxiv.,  where  Christ,  after  supping  with  the  eleven, 
(33  and  41-43,)  disappears  at  Bethany,  leaving  them  in 
Jerusalem.  The  statements,  then,  of  the  end  of  this 
chapter,  are  in  evident  conflict  with  "Mark's"  own  ac- 
count of  the  appointment  of  the  rcndezx'ous  for  GatHec^ 
(7,)  and  must  be  supijoscd  an  addition  by  another  hand  to 
complete^//  nnfinished story ;  —  being  indeed,  from  v,  12 
on,  apparently  in  part  abridged  from  "  Luke."  ' 


'  The  reader  will  not  need  to  refer  to  »uch  ancient  M5S.  of  the  Go5pds  u  the  C> 
dcA.  SEnaiticuii  aud  tliv  Cixlex  Vaticanus,  to  convince  tiim&clf  Iliat  the  »tory  of  the 
ascension,  and  the  vrhule  of  the  last  cliaptiT  of  "  Mark  *'  from  v.  ij,  arc  an  lulditiuo  of 
a  late  period  and  tornted  no  part  of  the  original  gospel  narrative.  He  need  onlv  con- 
sult his  Kcviscd  New  Testament,  whose  editors  hoiwrahly  Mate  in  a  loargina)  note  on 
tilts  place ;  — 

"The  two  oldest  Greek  manuiicriptB,  and  some  other  authorities,  omit  from  f.  9 
to  the  end.     ^ome  other  authorities  have  a  different  ending  to  the  gospel." 

The  cuntradictltiii  between  the  »tory  t>f  ChriA^tS  a^cnsitm  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Jerusalem,  as  told  tn  v.  ig, and  the  appatntincnt  for  tlic  dt»d]ilcs  to  meet  him  in 
Galil».  A«  told  tn  v.  7,  is  evident.  It  i»  clear  that  this  contradictory  ending,  u  we)) 
as  the  "  ditfcrent  endings  "  of  "  other  authoriiies,"  have  been  fitfui  oh  to  the  pri.^nAt 
Btorj-  as  in  "the  two  oldest  Greek  manu»ctipt»"  in  order  to  complete  it,  and  the  ptcs- 
ent  ending  bean  every  mark  ol  being  an  abridgment  from  "  Ltikc"  But  could  the 
ori^iuat  story  of  this  Gospel  have  cNtfuf  with  the  message  conveyed  to  the  wontcn, 
(vv.  J,  %,)  tlutt  the  di>ciple»  should  meet  Christ  ia  Gahiec?  This  is  liardly  ciedjble: 
it  would  be  such  an  nhrupl  cluae  to  :ttop  licie  and  give  no  account  of  the  meeting  tn 
Galilee  in  pursuance  nf  that  appointment.  It  would  srctn  rather  that  the  imgiiKtl tn^- 
ing  must  have  been  omtttut  from  even  "the  two  oldest  Greek  nMnuscripts,**  whose 
date,  as  hAS  been  before  shown,  cannot  be  earlier  than  A.D.  150.  Why  \Yi\s  omlMtoi)  * 
and  why  dues  "  John,"  who  gives  wmc  account  of  the  meeting  m  C Jilce,  Uave  CbrtM 
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Neither  "  Matthew  **  nor  "  John  '*  even  hint  at  any  thing 
miraculous  in  Christ's  final  separation  from  his  disciples. 
Both  make  him  meet  the  women,  (or  one  of  them,  "  Mary 
Magdalene,")  in  the  garden  on  the  Sunday  morning,  after 
ihe  appearance  of  the  messengers.  In  "  Matthew  "  Christ 
himself  renews  the  appointment  for  the  meeting  in  Gali- 
lee. **  Matthew  *'  does  not  mention  the  several  conferences 
in  Jerusalem,  but  states  that  "the  eleven  disciples  went 
away  into  Galilee,  into  a  mountain  where  Jesus  had  ap- 
pointed them,"  {i6).  He  says  that,  even  here,  some  of 
them  still  "doubted,"  (17).  He  then  closes  his  Gospel 
with  a  very  brief  statement  of  the  final  commission  of  the 
apostles  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles. 


in  the  act  of  walking  away,  —In  company  with  *<  Peter,"  utd  followed  at  some  dls* 
lance  by  the  "  beloved  diuiple,"  —  from  the  other  five  who  as&emblcd  with  them  in 
Galilee,  —  without  telling  va  where  thc>'  went,  ur  what  further  conversations  ot  Chnst 
ttiih  them  took  place,  or  in  nhort,  what  u>nt  the  ending  of  \\\\\  second  life  uf  Clirist 
upcrn  earth  ?  —  for  he  givrs  no  hint  of  an  "  ascension  to  heaven." 

H  we  titrn  to  "  Luke  "  at  this  place,  we  find  bj'  another  nwrginaJ  note  of  the  R*- 
viftem,  that  "  M}me  ancient  authorities  omit  at^i  ivan  earned  «/  /'«/**  Af-Ti^n,"  —  and 
also.  "■K^rt^ifif'et/  him  and.''  Thiis  llies*  ancient  versions  //(ti*  ChriM  iimply/dr/- 
taglmra  the  disciples  at  Bethany  on  the  northern  road  to  Galilee;  — he,  inilead  of 
being '*  carried  up  into  heaven."  going  north,  as  it  would  seem,  —  iwrhap*^  to  keep 
the  ap]xiiniinent  witlt  the  select  seven  tn  Oalilec,  —  and  they  returning  to  JeniMlem. 
"And  il  came  to  iMss,  while  be  ble»&ed  them,  he  puled  from  tliem.  And  they  re- 
lumed to  Jcniulem  with  great  joy."  etc. 

Thus  the  alleged  miraculous  a«censlon  rests  on  no  historical  ^oimd  whatever. 
•*  Matthew,"  like  *■  John,"  knows  nothing  of  an  ascension  to  heaven  by  Christ,  while 
the  two  GospeU  on  whose  authority  it  1%  supposed  to  rest,  are  found,  on  examina- 
tion, to  contain  no  mention  of  it  in  their  mo&t  ancient  manuscripts.  "Matthew'*^ 
nukea,  (not  tike  "  John,"  the  select  seven  only,  but)  tliewhole  of  ihc  "eleven  "  meet 
Christ  in  Galilee.  In  thU  particular  "John's"  account  ik  lo  be  preferred.  After  tlie 
HKCting  "  Matthew"  makes  Christ  give  the  disciples  a  general  commission  lor  the 
cunvertkjn  of  the  Gentiles,  ending  with  the  remarkable  wurd-i  -.  —  if^  ttttC  iinitu  «ttu 
ffsffw  Ta«  ijutpn  iiM  rqi  wi^(A«ia<  ret'  miit¥9%:—  "  1  am  with  you  all  Ilie  days  until 
Ihe  completion  of  the  period,"  (or,  **oonsatnmition  of  the  age,"  »ee  Revised  Ver- 
lion).  Taking  this  language  m  connection  with  his  prediction  of  a  sAort  fertc^d  of 
Gentile  nile  in  Jerusalem  immediately  preceding  the  establishment  of  the  "  kingdom 
of  Gud,"  it  cotdd  only  be  meant,  apparently,  to  indicate  his  expectation  of  remaining 
on  earth  with  the  disciples  until  the  completion  of  that  pcHud.  After  this  communi- 
cation. "Matthew,"  like  the  other  evangelists,  leaves  us  entirely  in  the  dark  as  lo 
Cluist's  further  movements  or  discotuseii. 

The  abrupt  endings  of  all  the  Gospels.  (exccssKHy  and  unnaturally  abrupt  in  the 
case  of  *•  Mark  "  il  the  interpolated  terminatiun  be  remoi'ed.)  can  leave  little  doubt  it 
seeing  to  me,  In  an  unprejudiced  mind,  — especially  when  taken  in  connection  with 
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"John"  continues,  as  before,  to  give  the  most  distinct 
story  of  the  last  interviews  with  the  apostles;  —  he  fur- 
nishes the  only  clear  one  of  that  in  Galilee.  After  the 
several  conferences  in  Jerusalem,  seven  of  the  special  com- 
panions of  Christ  are  found  in  Galilee,  (chap,  xxi.,)  where 
they  are  apparently  waiting  for  the  Master  to  meet  them. 
They  resume  their  old  occupation  of  fishing.     After  an  un- 


iIk  ixiX  tint  the  iitterfolaliont  tontain  the  only  original  aeetunt  ef  tht  '^  asctn- 
sK'n,"  —  that  there  has  been  a  purposed  suff^rasteH  fj  tk«  original  i/nHlnailon  ^4 
the  hiator>-  o(  Clirist.  The  objett  oi  ih»  suppression  being  to  get  hd  ol  a  record 
which  would  not  favor  the  dogma  of  his  Divitiiiy,  and  to  instrl,  in  th*  ftaa  of  if, 
the  account  of  a  miraculous  ascension  tu  Heaven  which  would  sceni  La  ektabli^  the 
(act  of  his  Codho^L 

For  the  same  purpose,  the  cKtabllshment  of  th'is  dogma,  the  romance  ol  the  annon- 
elation  b>'  "Gabriel"  and  the  mir:;ttiilou&  conte|iticn,  — ot  "  Miu-y'j."  *i»it  lu  tlte  hou»e 
of  "  Zacliariaii,"  and  of  her  A/a^ttJSeai  and  thai  of  "Zacharias.** — wa»  prububly 
prefixed  to  the  Gospel  of  "  Luke."  though  this  account  of  Christ'*  birth  is  m  direct 
ctinlndiclioD  in  many  particulars,  to  the  equally  fabulous  une  in  "  Mailhcw."  For 
the  i^amc  puri>nfie,  too,  the  pretty  proxe-poem  of  the  rxining  at  "  t^zaru!^"  mu^t  have 
been  inserted  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  though  unconfimicd  by  any  other.  And  to  the 
same  end,  the  resuscitation  or  revival  of  Vaisiliooa  tlirough  .1  combination  of  favorable 
accidents,  hu  been  wroMght  up  by  faith  and  tuve  of  the  >upctiiattiral  and  niar«'clluu» 
into  a  voluntary  and  self-determined  ''arising"  frnm  the  dead,  .^uch  ex|>it^>ion»  a». 
*'!  have  power  to  lay  it."  (my  life.)  "down,  and  1  have  power  to  take  it  again." 
("  John  '*  X.  iS.)  may  safely  be  deemed  insertions  in  the  interest  of  this  dottmx 

The ^ffU'/h  of  Ihc  dogma  can  be  traced  in  the  expreuiunii  uf  the  subtiiilulcd  ter- 
mination of  "Mark."  For  while  the  additions  to  "Luke,"  which  muM  have  bewi 
earlier  made,  tell  us  merely  that  Christ  "  was  carrieJ  uf  ttttc  lic<n€>^"  in  the  style  of 
•'  Elijali's  "  and  "  Eliaha's  "  ascension*,  trantforteJ  cither  by  tlic  lieavcniy  "  chatuil " 
or  by  the  hands  of  "angct*',"  the  termination  5ul»tiliited  for  the  original  close  of 
*'  Mark  "  says,  that  the  greater  Prophet  "  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ;  "  thiis. 
in  a  Godlike  manner,  aamning  the  place  which  of  right  belunj>ed  to  him  as  tecond 
God.  The  absurdity  of  supjwMng  that  the  place  of  honor  among  Gods  i^  settled  In' 
the  greater  honor  foolishly  ascribed  h)-  human  beings  to  the  right  /fdVa*  the  stronger, 
seems  manifest,  —not  tu  speak  of  the  incongruity  of  placing  God  the  Father  to 
the  Uft. 

When  the  growth  of  opinion  in  the  Roman  church  in  these  latter  days  recognized, 
through  the  dogina  of  the  "  Immaculnte  Corception,"  the  impropneiy  of  exduding 
the  Mother  from  the  Divine  I  amity-circle,  she  was  placed  t»  fhi  etnfr^oi  the  Quater- 
nion now  viurshippcd.  with  llic  Sun  un  her  right  and  the  Father  to  the  left,  and  the 
holy  Dove  circling  above  her  head  and  irradiating  the  holy  group.  This  piece  of 
good  (?)  taste  may  be  commended  to  the  profound  consideration  of  Trinitarians. 

All  these  anilirupomutplusiiis  lake  no  account  uf  Christ's  declAiatioii>  that  the 
Father  ia  a  Spirit  and  tunitut  be  seen ,  tliat  the  Spirit  in  hinisrU,  lUid  htitumlf  tliruugh 
It.  was  "one"  with  the  Father;  but  that  he  himself  as  separate  from  tite  Father, 
could  "  do  nuihing,"  And  that  that  which  did  his  marvellous  works  mil  dcUvered  hb 
teachings  was  Nifi  tinuscli,  but  "lA*  Fmber,  ttut  dnclleih  In  me." 
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successful  night,  Christ  comes  down  to  the  shore  antl  hails 
them.  They  do  not  at  first  recognize  him  in  the  dim 
early  light.  He  inquires  as  to  their  success^  (5,)  and  is 
toM  they  have  nothing.  With  his  usual  shrewd  common 
sense,  in  wliich  it  requires  a  rustic's  love  of  the  marvel- 
lous to  sec  any  thing  miraculous^  he  bids  them,  —  as  he 
had  formerly  done  on  the  occasion  of  the  "miraculous 
draught,"  —  to  make  a  fresh  cast,  —  to  try  casting  the  net 
on  the  other  side  of  the  vessel.  The  shoal  of  fish,  driven 
from  the  side  where  the  men  had  been  so  long  laboring, 
has  naturally  collected  on  the  other  side,  and  a  good  '*  take  '* 
is  the  result.  Andreas,  who  recognizes  the  old  rational 
advice  and  its  benefits,  tells  his  brother,  "  It  is  the  Lord/' 
(7).  "Peter"  now  hurries  to  land,  followed  more  slowly 
by  the  sons  of  "Zcbcdcc"  in  the  other  "ship,"  who  drag 
the  net  with  them.  Meanwhile  Christ  has  been  preparing 
a  meal  upon  the  shore,  {9},  When  the  net  is  hauled  in, 
he  bids  them,  "Come  and  dine/'  (12).  His  appearance  is, 
seemingly,  much  changed;  for  though  they  know  that  it 
is  "the  Lord,"  (12,)  the  disciples  arc  templed  to  ask  him, 
"Who  art  thou?"  This  singular  fact,  of  their  scarcely 
recognizing,  even  when  close  at  hand,  the  well-known  form 
and  face,  has  puzzled  many  critics ;  yet  the  emaciation 
caused  by  his  terrible  sufferings,  —  together  with  the  cir- 
cumstances, —  that  the  familiar  garments,  —  one  of  which, 
the  "seamless  robe,"  was  peculiar  to  him, — were  no 
longer  upon  him,  having  been  seized  by  the  soldiers, — 
and  that  he  must  have  been  wearing  clothes  furnished  by 
"Joseph  "  or  some  other  disciple,  —  might  well  account  for 
such  a  change  as  would  mystify  those  simple  creatures,  his 
rustic  adherents.  It  does  not  seem  that  their  confusion 
lasted  long. 

Christ  now  adjures  Shimon,  with  a  touching  solemnity, 
—  an  almost  piteous  insistence,  —  to  care  for  his  young 
disciples,  whom  he  calls  his  "sheep"  and  his  "Iambs,"  (15, 
16,  17).  He  predicts  the  imprisonment  of  this  disciple, 
whose  rugged  simplicity  seems  to  have  inspired  him  from 
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the  first  with  an  implicit  confidence,  (i8).  He  then  bids 
him  and  Andreas  to  "follow"  him  ;  —  not  ntetaphoricaliy^ 
—  for  it  appears  by  verse  20,  that  the  three  a<7///?//i'  toaikcd 
away  together.  Where  they  went,  or  what  was^the  nature 
and  result  of  the  private  conversation  to  which  the  Master 
seems  now  to  have  been  inviting  these  favorite  disciples, 
must  forever  remain  a  mystery,  for  the  Gospel  does  not 
inform  us,  but  abruptly  closes '  here.  We  may  however, 
probably  rightly  conclude  from  a  comparison  of  verses  15, 
16,  17  and  21  with  the  other  Gospels,  that  a  general  com- 
mission for  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  "flock"  and  to 
the  "nations,"  was  now  given  or  rather  renewed.  The 
singular  shifting,  which  afterward  took  place,  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  "loved"  disciple,  and  of  the  application 
of  Clirist's  last  words  in  regard  to  him,  from  Andreas  to 
Yohannan,  has  been  fully  discussed.  In  the  words,  "If 
I  will  that  he  tarry  till  f  conie,  what  is  that  to  thcc?"  the 
Master  apparently  referred  to  his  expectation  of  speedily 
returning  in  the  capacity  of  Messiah,  Judge  and  King. 

Yaishooa  now  probably  retired  to  upper  Galilee,  or  to 
the  house  he  had  formerly  occupied  within  the  Canaanite 
or  Phoenician  borders.  Concealment  was  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  his  own  safety,  and  to  that  of  the  Roman  governor, 
who  had  connived  at  his  escape;  —  the  escape  of  ^pre- 
tender to  the  Jewish  throne.  Irenaeus  seems  to  convey 
the  statement,  (for  which  he  gives  "John's"  authority,) 
that  Christ  survived  to  the  age  of  fifty  years ;  it  seems 
scarcely  probable,  however,  that  his  constitution  could 
have  endured  for  so  long,  after  the  terrible  shocks  it  had 
received.  In  nearly  ever>'  instance  of  his  presenting  him- 
self to  his  disciples  after  the  crucifixion  and  temporary 
entombment,  they  seem  shocked  at  his  appearance,  and 
believe  him  at  first  a  "spirit"  or  ghost.  This  can  only 
indicate  great  haggardness  and  emaciation.  In  his  retire- 
ment, therefore,  —  wherever  this  was,  — among  his  favorite 

'  Tilts  abnipt  close  s««m»  to  Indicate  aa  ttmittton  of  the  orifitul  cuncluilua ;  noC 
laiprolaUly  a  deltberate  lui/rciunu  ui  iu 
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mountains,  or  by  the  Phoenician  shores,  —  while  waiting 
for  ihe  Divine  commission  he  expected,  to  re-appear  in 
Jerusalem  as  the  triumphant  king  and  judge,  he  probably 
soon  passed  from  earth. 

This  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  most  probable  explana- 
tion of  his  movements  after  resuscitation.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  accounts  in  the  Gospels  of  these  move- 
ments are  confused,  contradictory  and  unsatisfactory;  and 
that  it  is  not  without  reason  that  they  have  given  rise, 
among  critics,  to  the  opinion  that  the  person  who  appeared 
to  the  disciples  was  not  the  true  Christ,  but  a  personator.' 
This  view  is  however  beset  with  very  considerable,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  insurmountable  difficulties.  The  principal 
of  these  are  ; — the  extreme  art  and  histrionic  skill  neces- 
sary for  success  in  such  a  personation,  to  deceive  men  who 
had  long  been  in  familiar  intercourse  with  Christ;  —  the 
simple  and  honest  character  of  the  disciples,  which  ren- 
dered them  unlikely  to  undertake  or  to  succeed  in  such  a 
deception;  —  and  the  fact,  that  the  injuries  Christ  had 
sustained  were  not  of  a  speedily  mortal  character.  — 
(though  likely  to  undermine  his  constitution,)  —  and  that, 
therefore,  —  the  true  Christ  still  living,  —  the  personation 
would  hardly  be  undertaken.  The  argument  for  the  per- 
sonation theory  has,  however,  the  strong  point  in  its  favor, 
of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  disciples  recognized  the 
"risen  "  or  revived  Christ,  every  turn  of  whose  face  they 
had  hitherto  know^n  so  well;  — his  utterances,  also,  after 
the  revival,  seem  of  a  weak  and  repetitive  character,  com- 
pared to  those  previously  recorded.  The  third  theory  as 
to  his  re-appearance,  —  the  ordinary  Christian  one  that  it 
was  a  miraculous  "resurrection,"  —  is  attended  with  much 
more  enormous  and  insuperable  difficulties  than  the  others. 
Not  to  sjjeak  of  the  immense  antecedent  improbability  of 
"miracles,"  or  "wonders," — which,  invariably,  are  devoid 
of  satisfactory  evidence,  and  which  make  nothing  of  the 
restrictions  of  the  laws  of  nature,  —  we  have  seen  that 
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the  "risen  "  Christ  could  neither  have  been  a  pure  spirit 
nor  have  had  a  perfected  and  immortal  body  ;  that  he  was, 
according  to  "  Luke,"  by  his  own  showing '  the  old,  mortal 
Yaishooa  ;  thus  his  condition  satisfied  neither  oi  the  theo- 
ries as  to  the  heavenly  world;  —  neither  the  one,  that  the 
re-generated  are  pure  spirit,  nor  the  other,  that  they 
possess  perfected  and  immortal  bodies. 

The  assertion  by  "Luke"  and  "Mark,"  —  totally  unac- 
companied by  details, — that  Christ  was  *•  carried  up '*  or 
"received  up"  into  heaven,  is  palpably  only  the  enuncia- 
tion of  the  dogmatic  doctrine  on  the  subject  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  church;  —  not  the  account  of  an  actual 
transaction,  by  eyewitnesses.  "  Matthew," — writing  with 
knowledge  of  the  apostolic  account,  —  that  contained  in 
"John,"  —  which  he  would  of  course  suppose  to  be  known 
also  to  his  readers,  —  merely  gives  the  brief  statement 
that  the  apostles  went  to  Galilee  and  met  Christ  there, 
without  the  slightest  hint  of  a  miraculous  ** ascension** 
The  account  in  "John  "  is  plainly  that  which  it  purports 
to  be,  —  the  eyewitnesses*  story  of  Andreas  and  Yohannan 
and  Shimon  ;  it  knows  nothing  of  an  "ascension." 

As  regards  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  non-recogni- 
tion of  Christ's  familiar  lineaments  by  the  apostles,  (as 
narrated  by  "John,")  —  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  not 
only  had  some  ten  days,  (at  least,)  elapsed,  after  the  en- 
tombment, before  the  apostles  left  Jerusalem,  but  they  had 
apparently  been  waiting  a  considerable  time  in  Galilee  ;  — 
during  which  time, — deprived  of  their  usual  support  from 
the  contributions  of  the  "flock"  of  disciples,  —  they  had, 
very  naturally,  resumed  their  old  occupation  of  fishing. 
All  this  time  Christ  had  been  suffering  from  h's  unhealed 
wounds  in  some  place  of  concealment  contrived  for  him 
by  "Joseph"  and  others,  and  though  he  had  to  some 
extent  recovered  strength,  he  must  have  become  greatly 
reduced.     It  was  therefore  as  the  shadow  or  "ghost"  of 

*  "  Luke  '*  xxiv,  39.  etc.  "  It  \%  I  my»elf."  "  A  spirit  haih  twt  Besh  and  bon«s, 
as  ye  se«  mc  have."    "  Have  yc  *>cre  any  ni«atr*  etc. 
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his  former  self  that  he  appeared  to  the  startled  apostles, 
in  the  uncertain  and  uncanny  light  of  dawn,  and  in  unac- 
customed garments. 

His  language  on  this  occasion,  —  the  threefold  repeti- 
tion of  the  plaintive  query  to  Shimon,  "  Lovest  thou  me? " 
—  until,  we  are  told,  the  honest  apostle  is  "grieved"  at 
it,  —  certainly  betrays  great  weakness  of  mind  as  well  as 
of  body,  and  falls  below  the  vigor  of  his  utterances  in 
health.  Nevertheless,  such  enfceblement  of  mind  is  thor- 
oughly natural  as  a  consequence  of  his  invalid  condition. 

Several  points  of  this  conversation  are,  moreover,  com- 
pletely in  keeping  with  the  character  of  Christ  as  deduced 
from  earlier  occurrences.  His  yearning  love  for  men,  and 
urgent  anxiety  for  the  spread  of  the  message  of  his  life, 
are  apparent  in  his  reiterated  injunctions  to  Shimon  to 
*'  feed  "the  flock  ;  —  his  common  sense  and  practical  saga- 
city are  conspicuous  still,  in  his  advice  about  the  casting 
of  the  net ;  —  while  one  of  his  little  weaknesses,  a  frailty 
pardonable  and  even  lovable  in  so  great-hearted  a  man, 
also  comes  out  in  his  somewhat  rough  and  testy  reply  to 
Shimon's  rather  impertinent  question,  "what  shall  this 
roan  do.'" — "What  is  that  to  thee? "he  rejoins.  The 
same  testiness,  —  or,  at  ieast,  asperity  of  language,  —  he 
had  shown  in  his  repulse  of  his  mother  at  Cana,  (though 
the  strength  of  the  language  on  that  occasion  may  have 
been  overstated  by  the  narrative  as  has  been  said) ;  —  in 
the  extravagant  denunciation  of  his  Capernaite  and  Beth- 
saidan  neighbors  who  failed  to  appreciate  him;  —  in  his 
over  severe  rebukes  of  several  of  the  most  loved  disciples 
when  their  conduct  was  unworthy  or  displeased  him,  (as 
when  he  calls  Shimon  "  Satan,"  and  threatens  Yahakobh 
and  Yohannan  with  damnation  in  Hinnom,) — and  on 
many  other  occasions.  It  is  the  same  man  who  is  here 
now,  but  weakened  by  suffering. 

The  account  of  "John,"  —  here  derived  from  apostolic 
recollection,  —  is  like  that  of  "Matthew"  in  giving^  uot 
the  slightest  hint  of  a  miraculous  ** ascension"  to  heaven 
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by  Christ.  On  the  contrary,  its  abrupt  termination  lea\'es 
the  Teacher  in  the  act  of  'withdrawing,  on  foot,  in  company 
of  the  two  most  favored  disciples^  from  the  other  five  who 
were  with  them  in  Galilee.  The  natural  inference  from 
this  withdrawal,  coupled  with  the  very'  abntpt  close  of  the 
narrativCy  would  be,  that  these  two  most  trusted  friends 
now  accompanied  the  invalid  to  some  quiet  retreat  among 
safe  and  discreet  people,  where  he  remained  concealed 
until  death.  Of  course  the  knowledge  of  his  condition  by 
these  disciples  by  no  means  implies  doubt  on. their  part  as 
to  his  future  return  as  Messiah,  still  less  as  to  his  late 
miraculous  resurrection.  The  discrepance  of  this  with- 
drawal, in  Galilccy  with  "Luke's"  "parting/'  at  Bethany, 
and  the  manifest  interpolation  of  the  "ascension"  in 
the  latter  account,  implies  suppression,  at  this  point,  of 
"John's"  original  ending,  and  leaves  us  without  inforfua- 
tiofi  as  to  the  real  close  of  the  great  Master's  life. 

A  very  noticeable  and  important  incident  of  the  last 
conversations  with  the  disciples,  in  the  apostolic  record  of 
"John,"  is  the  way  in  which  the  gift  of  the  "  Holy  Spirit" 
or  "  Comforter,"  promised  to  the  apostles  by  Christ  before 
the  crucifixion  as  to  be  conferred  after  his  resurrection,  is 
by  him  bestowed  upon  them.  Silvanus  in  his  work  enti- 
tied  the  "Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  (ii.,)  represents  this  great 
endowment  as  conferred  on  the  great  body  of  disciples, 
(one  hundred  or  more.)  by  the  immediate  descent  of  the 
"Holy  Ghost"  in  person,  on  the  celebrated  "day  of 
Pentecost."  The  authors  of  "John"  on  the  contrary, 
from  the  apostles'  own  account,  tcU  us,  (xx.  22.)  that  it 
was  conferred  upon  the  assembled  *' txvehe"  only,  —  by 
breathing,  with  the  words,  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost," 

—  by  Christ  himself  The  direct  contradiction,  which 
Silvanus.  in  the  first  few  verses  of  the  "Acts,"  gives, 

—  not  only  to  the  apostolic  version  of  the  meeting  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  disciples  in  Caltlee  (as  preserved  by 
"John,")  but  to  that  of  the  other  synoptic  authors,  —  is 
very  remarkable.     He  says,  (i.  4,)  that  "Jesus"  expressly 
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"commanded"  the  twelve '  disciples  or  "apostles,"  (i,  2,) 
that  "they  shonid  not  depart  from  Jerusalem,  but  wait  for 
the  promise  of  the  Father,  which  yc  have  heard  of  me." 
•*  Ve  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days 
hettee,"  (i.  5,)  he  continues.  How  can  even  the  most  deter- 
mined believer  reconcile  the  diametric  contradiction  of 
these  two  accounts,  —  that  of  the  commatuicd  meeting  in 
Geililee^  —  and  that  of  the  forbidden  departure  from  yern- 
saiem,  —  with  the  truth  of  both  ?  The  fact  doubtless  is,  that 
by  the  time  Silvanus  wrote,  (an  author  whose  sources  uf  in- 
formation were  legendary,  or  at  best,  second-  or  third-  hand 
reports,)  —  legend  had  had  abundant  opportunity  to  form. 
There  is  no  improbability  in  the  seven  select  disciples  re- 
turning to  Jerusalem  after  the  meeting  with  the  revived 
Master  in  Galilee:  —  indeed,  —  as  absolute  secrecy  as  to  his 
existence  and  hiding-place  was  necessary  to  be  preserved, 
this  was  the  natural  course  for  them  to  take.  Such  an  as- 
sembly in  the  capital,  therefore,  as  the  first  chapters  of 
"  Acts  "  describe,  was  likely  to  have  occurred  ;  and,  —  as  it 
was  of  the  most  urgent  necessity  that  the  mass  of  the  dis- 
ciples shonld  not  know  of  the  meeting  with  the  select  seven 
in  Galilee, — the  appearances  to  the  iiuche  in  yerusaiem 
were  all  that  were  allowed  to  transpire;  and  these  were 
represented,  —  as  doubtless  they  were  by  the  twelve  hon- 
estly believed  to  be,  —  as  of  the  miraculous  or  restirrcctional 
character.  To  prevent  any  search  for  Christ  in  Galile«, 
his  command  to  remain  in  Jerusalem  would  be  alleged. 
The  story  of  these  appearances  to  the  twelve,  passing  from 
mouth  to  mouth  among  the  crowd  of  secondarj'  disciples, 
would  grow  verj'  fast  through  love  of  the  marvellous,  into 
the  legend  of  such  an  ascension  as  is  narrated  in  "  Luke  " 
and  in  the  first  chapter  of  "  Acts,"  (by  the  same  author,)  as 
having  occurred  near  Hcthany,  on  mount  Olivet,  ("  Luke" 
xxiv.  50,  "Acts"  i.  9,  10,  12);  —  an  ascension  to  which 
some  unknown  editor  of  *'  Luke  '*  and  "  Acts,"  in  the  latter 


■  "  Mattlicw."  thougli  not  yet  appgtnted  an  apostle,  b  swd  to  tuve  been  wlili  them 
on  the  occaiiun,  ( i  j). 
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^'ovV.  adds  the  apfiearaftce,  —  which  Silvanus  seems  uot  in 
have  heard  of  at  the  time  of  writing  his  '•  former  treatiso  " 
—  (the  Gospel),  —  of  two  "men  in  white  apparel,"  pre- 
sumed to  be  "angels;"  —  <'*Acls"i.  lo).  This  appear- 
ance, therefore,  is  a  legendary  addition. 

In  their  imperfect  knowledge  as  to  the  Master's  re-ap- 
pearances to  the  twelve,  —  their  igfwranee  that  he  had  al- 
ready conferred  the  "Holy  Ghost,"  —  and  their  belief  that 
he  had  ascended  to  Heaven,  —  the  larger  number  of  disci- 
ples, (one  hundred  and  over  according  to  "Acts"  i.  15.) 
would  naturally  be  expectant  of  some  miraculous  appear- 
ance of  the  promised  "Holy  Ghost"  or  "Comforter." 
Now,  —  (to  recapitulate  a  little,)  —  the  belief  of  the  Jewish 
and  Syrian  Christians  as  to  the  "  Holy  Ghost,"  (comp. 
Ghost,  Gcist,  Gaz,  etc.,)  or  "  Holy  5/mV,"  {Ruakh,  jn-tr/m, 
Spiritns  or  Breath,)  was,  as  we  have  seen,  thai  it  was  the 
actii'e power  Qt  manifested  essence  of  Yahv6,  who  was, — 
with  them  as  with  his  originators  the  Phcenicians.  inx'tsi- 
d/e»  and,  (like  the  Indian  D-yaus,  Hellene  Zeus,  and 
Italian  Jove.)  —  the  god  of  the  sJlry,  heavens,  or  atmosphere. 
It  was  Yah\e's  Holy  Breathing  or  the  Wind,  his  mighty 
active  force  both  for  giving  life  and  destroying  it;  —  as 
when  he  or  it  "moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters," 
"breathed  into  "  the  first  parents  the  "  breath  of  life,"  or 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  it  broke  down  "  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon,"  overwhelmed  Pharaoh  in  theheaped-up  waters, 
brought  the  locusts  upon,  and  carried  them  away  from, 
Eg}'pt,  or,  as  the  plague  or  the  simoom,  destroyed  the 
Egyptian  "  firstborn  "  and  the  host  of  Sennacherib.  The 
same  agency  is  the  inspiration  or  in-breathing  oi  prophetic 
"gifts  "  and  miraculous  power.  Christ  believed  that  his 
Father-in-Heaven  resided  in  him  through  his  Holy  Breath 
or  communicated  Spirit.  He,  therefore,  himself  communi- 
cates or  gives  the  "  Holy  Ghost  "  to  the  twelve  by  "  breath- 
ingon  them  "  {"  John  "  xx.  22) ;  a  mode  of  communication 
for  which  the  Roman,  and  after  it  the  English  church, 
substituted  the  "laying-on  of  hands,"  Christ's  modi  of 
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heaiiitg  physical  disease.  The  "  Holy  Ghost,"  when  visi- 
ble, appeared  as  flames,  fiery  wings  or  tongues,  as  we  have 
seen  in  many  instances.'  If  therefore,  —  when  the  disci- 
ples were  assembled  towards  sunset  or  soon  after  sunrise, 

—  (above  all  others  the  favorite  miracle-hours,)  —  after  a 
long  period  of  "wrestling,"  prayer  and  excitement,  —  in 
the  large  "upj>er  room"  lighted  by  unglazed  openings, — 
a  "mighty  wind"  should  suddenly  arise  and  "fill  the 
house,"  at  the  moment  when  the  declining  or  rising  sun, 
peering  through  clouds,  sent  long  level  rays  to  kindle,  like 
flames  of  fire,  the  locks  of  their  unkempt  hair,  —  it  would 
at  once  be  received  as  a  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Overstrained  excitement  would  lead  to  wild  shouts  and 
pious  ejaculations  in  all  the  tongues  they  were  masters  of  ; 

—  (and  in  northern  Syria,  the  native  country  of  most  of 
them,  a  i>erfect  babel  of  languages  prevailed); — .and  to 
these  would  be  added,  most  likely,  incoherent  babblings 
in  no  tongue  at  all,  such  as  are  still  heard  in  the  "camp- 
meetings"  of  Methodists,  particularly  among  the  enthu- 
siastic American  negroes.  That  their  conduct  and  lan- 
guage was  like  that  of  intoxicated  persons,  is  fairly  to  be 
inferred  from  w.  13,  15,  chap,  n.,  ("These  men  are  full  of 
new  wine,"  etc.,)  and  from  Paul's  anxious  caution  to  the 
early  believers  against  the  unrestrained  use  of  this  so- 
called  "gift "  of  tongues  or  languages,  a  faculty  which  he, 
as  a  man  of  careful  education  and  scholarship,  declared  he 
himself  possessed  "more  than  yc  all."  It  is  thus  easy  to 
see  how  the  legend  of  the  descent  of  the  "  Holy  Ghost  "* 
at  Pentecost  might  arise  from  simple  and  natural  causes. 

—  from  an  actual  event  of  not  the  slightest  miraculous  or 
supernatural,  or  even  extraordinary,  character.  Yet, — 
though  such  an  event  may  have  really  occurred,  —  it  seems 
certain,  (as  has  been  observed,)  that  Christ  believed  he  had 
already  imparted    the  "Holy  Ghost"  to   the  twelve  by 


>  Theucred  fire  of  life,  broiii;ht  by  "  PromeTKciis  **  down  froin  heaven  in  a  taed, 
wu  in  Tcaliiy  ht^  own  ^rtaih.  bUtwn  ihmugh  a  JkindiiHg-^ttd  upon  the  enben,  wliicb 
Uic  »vagei  identified  with  lire  aod  witti  life. 
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breathiii;^  on  tliem,  in  the  interviews  before  his  deparfure 
Jvr  Gu/i7ee  or  *' ascension  *' ;  and  that  this  was  the  belief 
also  of  the  inspircrs  of  the  fourth  Gospel.' 

The  •'inspiration*'  from  God  to  good  and  great  deeds 
and  thoughts,  and  the  "gift"  of  "prophecy"  or  religious 
teaching,  is,  according  to  modem  views,  at  least  among 
Protestants,  of  a  purely  mental  or  '*  spiritual"  kind.  The 
laying-on  of  hanrls,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
breathing,  symbolkaUy  aecofupanicSy  (merely.)  the  com- 
munication of  this  inspiration,  which  is,  ///  itself,  psychic 
or  mental,  —  not  physical.  Tliough  the  breath  oi  f/ty steal 
life  may  be,  —  nay,  is, — derived  from  the  atmosphere  as 
a  physical  medium,  —  the  guidance  and  "Goo<l  Spirit"  of 
God  in  the  heart  or  mind  of  man,  is  considered,  probably 
with  justice,  to  be  independent  of  physical  means. 

It  would  seem  however,  from  the  passage  just  quoted, 

»("John"  XX.  22.)  as  well  as  from  others,  that  Yaishooa, 

the  *'  Christ,"  as  was  thoroughly  natural  and  to  be  expected, 

■  Though  a  revkew  of  **  .\cl5  "  lorms  no  part  of  my  pbn,  H  may  not  be  inappro- 
piiaic  in  thi*  pla«.  briefly  to  advert  tn  Ihc  "  miracle,*'  b>  which  Paul,  Ilic  prince  of 
mtMionartfs  and  prtaehcrs,  was  converted  from  the  most  furious  persecutor,  to  i  mo^t 
leaJouB  propagator,  oi  tlie  new  worsliip  ol  Clinst  a&  God.  This  "  miracle"  wa*  evi- 
dently subjective ;  it  15  exprculy  stated  that  the  escort  of  Paul  " saw  nDthiDS."  though 
they  heard  "a  voice,"  ('^  Acta  "  ix.  7).  Paul  showed  the  :«>i)i|>tom»  of  a  >ua-»trt>kr  la 
Sift  lem|K>rary  tilindnesft,  and  apparent  deliriiim.  In  the  bewildcnneni  of  mind,  cat>Md 
by  the  ove^powehni;  desert  »utu>hinc  altecting  the  br^tin,  the  accubing  voKe  of  cuit- 
iciencc,  —  (the  "pricki"  of  v.  5.1  — wliicli  had  long  been  remonsttatiog  with  lhi» 
gentle-hearted  though  energetic  man  for  his  cruelly  to  the  Chri<ittafn,—  repmentei4 
to  htm  in  the  midtit  of  the  dazzling  and  intolerable  blaze,  the  vi»iblc  figure,  the  i^X 
and  reproachful  countenance,  the  upbraiding  uorda,  of  their  Master.  The  effccU  tA 
thik  kun-^itroke  appcir  to  have  clun){  tu  him  tlirotiijh  life  a»  the  physical  *'  prKk  "  or 
'■tliofn"in  htB  "  deUi,"  leading  to  temporary  bewilderment  and  *' vision^**  (of  the 
"  third  heaven."  etc,  x  Cor.  xii  a-7).  This  first  subjective  appearance  or  **  ritioo." 
of  Christ,  believed  in  by  Paul  »a  an  objective  demons tra two,  nalunilly  imptvncd  >ii» 
ardent  RaaterD  mind  with  an  unquestioning  conviction  tliat  thife**Jnus,"  whom  he  had, 
afaintit  h»  own  better  nature,  hitherto  )^r»ecuted.  and  whom  he  now  thought  he  liad 
MVM  and  /«^7^(/,  miraculously.  —  was  indeed  a  God,  —  anotha  coH«iIinatc  God  with 
the  Hebrew  V^hv^,  whom  lie  liad  theretnfme,  liki:  the  leat  of  hte  people,  worshipped 
as  sole  God.  He  was  now  ready  to  iK-lirve  without  hoitationt —  nay,  eagerly.  —  ihe 
most  ill-supported  storie*  of  the  Divine  incarnatton,  which  he  had,  till  now.  tiitucd 
from  with  scorn  as  palpable  fabrication^  ;  — as  '*  foulishncsa."  Once  imprci>&cd  with 
belief  in  Chriiit's  Godhood  aa  an  tnduhttahle  (act,  the  brave  cntJiu«iaftt  thrrw  \\i\  whole 
life  into  the  work  of  Kprradinif  the  new  worship,  a  woric  to  which  he  doubtteu  cun- 
tribdted  more  largely  than  any  of  the  ongiual  "  twelve.'' 
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held  in  some  degree  to  the  antique  and  rude  notions  about 
the  "  Holy  Ghost  "  or  Divine  in-spiration,  which  were  then, 
and  had  been  for  ages,  prevalent  among  hia  countrymen. 
This  Divine  Breathing,  this  Heavenly  Wisdom^  he  con- 
ceived he  could  communicate,  by  gently  puffing  his  own 
breath  into  the  faces  of  his  disciples !  These  notions 
must  be  classed  in  the  same  order  of  primitive  and  unde- 
veloped religious  thought  as  his  communism  and  his  belief 
in  the  Messiahship,  and  in  his  divine  commission  to  reign 
as  king  and  judge  in  a  regenerated  Jerusalem.' 

In  most  other  res[>ects  the  doctrine  of  Yaishooa  was 
vastly  in  advance  of  the  contemporary  thought  of  his 
people,  and  forms,  to-day,  the  substantial  model  of  some 
of  our  profoundest  religious  views.  He  had.  to  all  appear- 
ance, struck  upon  that  idea  of  the  essential  unity  of  Life, 
and  its  progress,  in  all  creatures,  up  to  perfection  in  re- 
union with  its  origin,  the  supreme,  unconditioned,  Parental 
Life,  which  seems,  in  these  days,  to  be  coming  more  and 
more  to  the  front,  as  the  only  probably  inttltfnl  insight, 
that  man,  in  his  ten  thousand  or  twenty  thousand  years 
of  existence  as  a  thinking  being,  has  been  able  to  gel,  of 
the  real  Essence  of  things.  Such  utterances  as  : — "The 
Father  hath  Life  in  Himself;"  —  "I  and  the  Father  are 
One  ;"  —  "I  in  them,  and  Thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be 
made  perfect  in  One  :  "  —  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thy  Self,"  point  unmistakably  to  the  fact  that  he  taught 
the  "Groat  Unity,"  the  Unity  of  Life,  —  however  that 
teaching  was  mis-appreciated  and  distorted  by  his  followers 
then  and  since. 

The  last  quoted  utterance,  —  which  he  declared  to  be  a 
second  Commandment,  equivalent  in  intrinsic  meaning 
and  force  to  the  first  or  great  Commandment,  "Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,"  —  forms  the 


*  Hi«  belief,  on  the  other  hand,  in  ih*  communicatton  of  physical  vttattty  by  tkt 
touch,  and  even  by  the  breatti,  was  not  withotit  foundation  in  »dentl6c  tntth.  The 
weak  life  10  newborn  babes  is  ufteti  Mutatncd  b>  the  otatetricLin's  bteathin|{  into  their 
nostnls,  to  inflate  the  lungs. 
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basis  of  all  his  practical  teaching.  "On  these  two  com- 
mandments," says  he  with  unmatched  conciseness,  precis- 
ion and  force,  "hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets."  In 
other  words,  his  practical  teaching,  in  regard  at  least  to 
our  duty  towards  our  fcllow-mcn,  is  the  intelligent  Altru- 
ism of  to-day,  as  contra-distingiiished  from  the  Egoism  or 
Individualism,  the  avowed  rule  of  ruder  ages.'  Nay,  it 
is  a  step  in  advance  even  of  Altruism,  for  whereas  the 
latter  teaches  that  we  should  hold  the  rights  and  good  of 
others  as  dear  to  us  as  our  own,  Christ  teaches,  as  does 
the  Religion  of  the  Future,  that  our  neighbor  is  not  only 
lo  be  held  dear,  like  our  brother,  but  that  he  is  our  very 
self ;  —  that  we  should  love  him,  not  only  like  to  our  self, 
but  as  our  Higher  Self  in  other  form. 

•The  "new  commandment,"  ("John"  xiii.  34,)  "That  ye 
love  one  another,"  —  in  his  last  affecting  conversations 
with  his  disciples,  —  is  virtually  a  repetition,  in  his  yearn- 
ing earnestness,  of  the  above  quoted  "second  "  command- 
ment. The  doctrine  (or  parable)  of  the  Vine  and  its 
branches  and  the  Husbandman,  is  another  figurative  en- 
forcement of  the  same  great  principle  of  spiritual  or 
psychic  unity  through  Love. 

In  all  his  practical  lessons  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
exaggeration,  necessary  to  an  Oriental  speaking  to  Orien- 
tals. Such  hyperbole  was, —  first, — a  natural  fruit  of  the 
warm  richness  of  thought  engendered  by  the  burning  suns 
of  the  climate,  the  abounding  light  of  the  skies,  the  vast 
and  simple  character  of  the  scenery, —  and,  —  secondly, 
—  was  the  necessary  mode  of  speech  and  act  for  arousing 
from  their  sluggish  torporthe  dormant  minds  of  his  uncul- 
tivated hearers.  His  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet,  for 
instance,  —  ("John"  xiii.  4,  etc.,)  —  was  the  best  possu 
ble  "  object -teaching  "  by  which  to  enforce  the  lesson  of 
humility.  So  with  his  triumphal  riding  on  the  ass;  it  was 
hyperbole  in  act.     And  though  the  selling  of  all  one's 

■  Other  ancient  pluloKipliera  had  more  or  leas  approached  AUniwn ;  nocw,  bdon 
Clittsl,  liEul  !»o  fully  formuUted  and  exemiilificd  iU 
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goods  and  dividing  the  money  amon;^  the  poor  was  actu- 
ally taught  by  him  and  practised  by  his  disciples,  we  are 
not  to  suppose  he  would,  —  in  this  day, — have  recom- 
mended so  unpractical  a  course.  This  stripping  the  indus- 
trious and  frugal  of  means  of  supjxirt,  and  this  apparent 
encouragement  of  pauperism,  was,  —  firstly,  —  practised 
in  expectation  of  the  immediate  coming  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah;  —  secondly,  —  we  are  to  look  upon  it  as 
an  Oriental  exaggeration  of  the  principle,  in  itself  sound 
and  rational,  of  Altruism,  —  of  living  for  the  wider  Self, 

—  the  Self  as  developed  in  Humanity, — and,  —  according 
to  Christ,  — perfected  in  God. 

The  broad  principle  of  Altruism  he  sums  up  (once  more), 
in  his  "Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  (Matt.  vii.  12,)  in  language 
which  for  simplicity  and  force  cannot  be  surpassed:  — 
"All  things  whatsoever  jv  tvould  that  men  shonUi  do  to 
yoH,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  ;  "  —  and  he  adds,  "for  this  is 
the  law  and  the  prophets." 

The  same  Altruism,  as  a  practical  nwrality^  had  been 
taught  by  Gautama,  and  by  the  great  Greek  philosophers, 
but  Christ  added  to  such  teaching  the  theoretical i\oc\x\\\^%i 

—  in  the  highest  degree  comforting  and  strengthening, — 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  of  Eternal  Life.  I  believe 
that  Future  Religion  will  further  add,  more  distinetly  and 
dogmatically,  the  principle,  —  taught  ages  ago  by  the 
Esoterism  of  Eg)'pt  and  by  the  Vedinta, — of  the  Unity 
of  Life;  a  principle  which  harmonizes  with  the  facts  of 
nature,  as  modern  science  has  made  them  known. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  well  to  speak,  very  briefly,  of  a 
few  of  the  practical  results  which  will  probably  flow  from 
the  general  conviction  of  this  truth  being  added  to  Christ's 
Altruism  and  that  of  modern  philosophy. 

The  genera]  principle  of  the  Oneness  of  all  Selves  hav- 
ing been  stated,  {in  chap,  vi.,  etc,,)  as  being,  with  some  of 
its  corollaries,  the  theoretical  basis  of  a  rational  future 
Religion,  —  we  have  now  shown  that  this  principle  was 
also,  in  reality,  the  basis  of  the  doctrines  of  the  four  great 
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ancient  Schools  of  religion;  —  that  of  the  early  Vedas 
and  the  Vcdanta,  that  of  Gautama,  that  of  Moshai  as  rep- 
resenting Egyptian  Esotensm  and  Hebrew  early  Mono- 
theism, and  that  of  Yaishooa.  Let  us  now  for  a  moment 
glance  at  the  probable  working  of  this  principle  when  fully 
understood  and  applied  to  the  conduct  of  life. 

The  two  great /rrtf//frt/ objects,  (or /livisions  of  a  single 
object.)  which  any  rational  system  of  morality  must  aim 
at,  are,  (i)  The  improvement,  or  healthy  advance  and 
development,  physical  and  moral,  of  the  individual:  (2) 
The  similar  improvement  of  the  community; — the  word 
community  being  taken  in  a  wider  sense  in  proportion  to 
the  breadth  of  view  of  the  system;  —  the  broadest  view 
embracing  wrt//^/W  in  the  term.  The  attainment  of  the 
second  o\)\^<:\  s/tau/d  resuh,  but  does  not  always  or  neces- 
sarily follow,  from  the  cultivation  of  the  first;  —  it  will 
only  so  follow  if  that  cultivation  be  in  accordance  wi(h 
the  principle  of  A/tnttsm ;  —  thai  of  living  for  the  broader 
Self  in  others,  —  for  mankind, — as  well  as  for  the  narrow, 
or  individual  self.  Improvcntent  or  healthy  dcvelopvunt 
entails  Happiness  as  its  normal  and  necessary  result. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  to  improve^  or  attain  steadily  to 
ever  higher  intellectual  and  moral  position, —  constantly 
extending,  on  the  one  hand,  the  breadth  of  mental  grasp, 
and  reaching,  on  the  other,  increased  freedom  from  moral 
shortcomings  and  greater  powers  for  usefulness  and  hap- 
piness, —  man  must  have  before  him  a  model  to  imitate, 
of  greater  achieved  virtite  than  his  own,  but  whose  virtue 
he  shall  be,  more  or  less,  capable  of  appreciating.  This 
exemplar  or  standard  of  morality  has  formerly  been  found 
in  the  ineffable  purity  ascribed  to  God,  or  to  Christ. 
Christ  while  furnishing  in  his  own  life  an  almost  faultless 
model,  indicated  in  his  teaching  the  absolute  perfection  of 
his  "  Father.*' 

This  "Father"  of  Christ's  teaching,  however,  has  been 
loo  much  identified  with  Vahv?,  —  a  conception  of  ruder 
times  full  of   the  crude  morality  characteristic  of  those 
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ages.  Historical  criticism  and  comparative  mythology 
having  discovered  the  connection  and  virtiia]  identity  of 
Yahv6  with  many  other  gods  of  various  nations,  —  mere 
human  inventions,  —  cultivated  men  of  late  days  have, 
naturally,  felt  their  faith  in  him,  and  consequently  in 
Christ's  "Father,"  —  hitherto  identified  -with  hint, — iin- 
settkd  or  destroyed,  while  about  the  history  of  Christ 
himself  so  much  fiction  and  perversion  have  been  found  to 
cluster,  that  hu  too  as  a  moral  pattern  has  been  fult  not 
to  satisfy  the  urgent  want  of  absohtte  tmth  and  reality  in 
that  historical  character  which  we  are  to  believe  in  and 
to  imitate.  Hence  Positivism  has  sought  to  erect  into  a 
god,  or,  <in  this  case,) —  Model  for  reverent  imitation  and 
worship,  the  Collective  Virtue  of  the  Human  Race.  Here 
is  something  tangible,  real,  and  engaging,  as  an  object  of 
reverent  love,  quasi-worship,  and  enthusiastic  imitation  ; — 
so  say  the  Positivists.  To  this  Collective  Virtue  of  Man, 
each  man,  we  are  told,  owes  all  he  has  of  goodness. 

This  god  of  Positivism,  though  possessing  certain  ob- 
vious practical  merits  and  advantages,  fails,  however,  to 
supply  the  vacuum,  —  the  want  of  a  Model,  a  Protector^  a 
Rule  or  Law  and  a  Latv^iver,  in  one  and  the  same  Person, 

—  left  by  the  removal  of  Christ  and  his  Heavenly  Father. 
The  weak  points  of  the  doctrine  are,  —  First,  that  this  god 
of  Positivism,  rtJ  a  god,  is  palpably  ffWi'Mer //«W(?//  inven- 
tion. Second,  when  we  consider  the  Collective  Virtue  of 
Mankind  in  its  quantum  as  probably  existing  in  rude 
periods  ;  — the  stone  age,  for  instance,  or  the  drift  period  ; 

—  it  is  seen  to  be  a  model  scarce  worthy  our  imitation, 
worship,  or  very  ardent  love.  Doubtless  such  ideas  of  God- 
hood  as  the  stone-age  men  possessed,  were  derived  from 
their  own  highest  ideal  of  manhood.  But  a  deity  who 
is  thus  impennaneut,  —  unreal,  —  dependent  on  transitory 
idealst  —  imperfect  and  gradually  progressive,  —  does  not 
supply  the  fixed  and  perfect  standard  we  desire.  Third, 
and  above  all.  the  Positivist  god,  Humanity,  gives  us  no 
account  of  himself  or  itself  as  the  origin  oi  any  thing  in 
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the  amazing  Xalure  by  which  we  are  surrounded;  —  of  the 
heart-striking  sublimity  and  beauty  of  its  phenomena;  — 
phenomena,  whose  grandeur  and  loveliness  are  in  no  way 
due  to  Humanity^  but  which  wc,  on  the  contrary,  instinc- 
tively feel  it  one  of  Humanity's  highest  privileges  to  be 
able,  in  a  limited  degree,  to  appreciate.  Yet  Positivism, 
—  in  erecting  Humanity,  —  or  its  Collective  Virtue, — 
into  a  god,  —  has  partially  recognized  ///*•  absolute  truth  ; 
the  truth  of  the  Great  Unity.  Man  knows,  —  it  is  true, — 
as  matter  of  demonstration,  —  no  higher  being  than  him- 
self;—  this  Self  of  his  is  the  "crown  of  things"  as  far 
as  his  knowledge  goes;  —  the  last  cognized  development 
from  minor  selves.  But  this  Self  he  feels  to  be  capabU 
of  almost  infinite  y//;7//i'r  development ;  iu  Us  present  staU 
it  is  neither  perfect,  nor  Author  of  Nature  ;  —  neither  the 
Source  of  her  laws  nor  of  her  beauties. 

All  previous  evolutions,  in  developing  up  to  man,  indi- 
cate the  possibility,  nay  the  probability,  of  further  evolu* 
tion  till  a  Perfection  is  reached  ;  such 'Perfected  Humanity 
might,  indeed,  fill  the  idea  of  God  as  a  moral  Being,  but 
it  would  still  leave  the  problem  of  Nature,  and  of  its 
origin,  unsolved, — if  it  be  supposed  to  continue  to  have 
only  human  nature  and  powers. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  Life  that  should,  in  pursuance 
of  analogy,  reside  in  the  greater  spheres  of  our  own  or  of 
other  systems ;  it  would  be  illogical  to  conclude,  from  our 
ignorance  alone,  that  no  being  greater  than  man,  as  fure 
possibly  to  be  developed,  can  inhabit  such  spheres. 

In  point  of  fact,  we  find  embodied  Life  infinite  in  power 
of  development,  and  depending  on  the  Atmosphere  for  sufj- 
port  and  supply.  We  arc  conscious  of  vast  possibilities 
of  further  improvement  in  ourselves,  and  yearn  towards' 
such  advance,  and  for  perfection;  —  such  innate  longings 
arc  i]i  themselves  a  strong  evidence  of  the  thing  longed- 
for,  this  perfection.  —  as  both  possible  and  in  fact  exist- 
ing. Besides,  the  "  voice  of  conscience  "  or  sense  of  moral 
responsibility,  not  only  logipally  implies  a  more  perfect 
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development  of  humanity  as  model  for  our  own,  —  the 
falling-short  of  which  causes  us  an  undefined  but  most  real 
and  inexorable  pain,  —  but  it  instinctively  impresses  on  us 
the  idea  of  such  a  more  perfect,  but  still  man-like  Bcingt 
existing^  and  holding  us  responsible  to  Himself.  The 
instinct  of  worship  is  universal  and  most  significant;  as 
all  instincts  are  found,  sooner  or  later,  to  tend  towards 
actual  objects. 

The  electric,  attractive,  and  repulsive  forces  that  per- 
vade space  and  the  atmosphere,  are  conneeled  with  the 
life-principle  so  closely,  that  it  is  difficult,  from  observation 
alone,  to  decide  whether  electricity  be  cause,  or  effect  of 
vitality.  Vitality  operates  through  electric  currents.  Hu- 
man vitality  in  its  highest  form,  the  intelligent  will,  sways 
its  body  by  means  of  such  currents.  The  reasons  for 
sup|X)sing  unconditioned  vitality  to  reside  in  the  atmos- 
phere have  been  heretofore  discussed,  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  ultimate  origin  of  life,  of  which  Science 
can  as  yet  give  us  no  account,  may  probably  be  due  to  this 
free  and  unconditioned,  un-embodied  vitality. 

The  mutual  adaptations,  furthermore,  of  the  several 
kingdoms  of  Nature,  as  for  instance  those  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  can  hardly  be  explained 
by  simple  development ;  they  seem,  rather,  like  the  phe- 
nomena that  might  be  expected  from  a  common  vitality^  — 
an  intelligent  one, —  pervading  both  kingdoms,  and  thus 
mutually  adapting  ihem.  The  delight  in  life  which  all 
creatures  feei^  springs  largely  from  this  wondrous  adap- 
tation. 

We  find  a  subtle  and  marN'ellous  congeniality  to  our  own 
intellects  in  the  vast  relations  and  processes,  —  the  end- 
less exquisite  developments  of  Life,  — that  in  Nature  arc 
spread  before  us  like  an  open  but  undeciphered  Volume, 
for  our  study  and  admiration.  "Before  these  facts  of  Life, 
—  this  mighty  mystic  Volume,  —  our  hearts  and  reason 
bow,  and  confess  the  pupilage  o(  Humanity.  The  exist- 
ence, undemonstrable  but  most  probable,  as  a  completion 
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of  the  scale  of  being,  —  and  as  an  tn/ormin^  Mimi  in 
Nature, — of  a  higher  and  more  perfect  Life,  —  an  Intel- 
lect far  btyond^  yet  like^  our  own,  —  is  in  such  moments 
owned. 

We  find  ourselves  the  creatures  of  Life,  —  Life  physi- 
cal and  intellectual-moral,  (or  "spiritual,")  with  its  mys- 
terious unlimited  capacity  of  self-development.  This  Life 
has  actually  evolved  all  those  best  and  greatest  men  whom 
Positivism  would  have  us  worship.  It  is  the  universal 
Parent ;  and  includes  these  as  the  greater,  producing  Es- 
sence, must  include  the  less,  its  products.  The  Life  in- 
cludes in  its  own  vast  and  unsounded  depths  of  capacity 
all  the  virtues  that  have  been  in  existence, — or  that  can, 
(even,)  be  imagined; — the  self-devotion,  the  manliness, 
the  intellect,  the  love,  the  spiritual  beauty,  of  Humanity's 
greatest  and  loveliest.  It  is  greater  than  these  because  it 
has  evolved  them.  It  has  evolved  them  in  its  slow,  secular 
processes,  in  which  nothing  is  done  hurriedly,  abruptly, 
or  "  miraculously,"  (to  excite  weak  wonder  or  ga^^iftg,  juira- 
tio,)  —  but  all  in  majestic  obedience  to  its  own  Law.  The 
Mind  in  Nature,  the  informing,  psychic  Personality, — 
Who  seems  indicated,  —  in  and  by  the  interdependence 
and  mutual  adaptation  of  the  several  natural  kingdoms,  and 
by  other  mysteries,  —  as  Life's  highest  development,  last 
result  and  Maximum,  in  the  capacity  of  a /rw/V////^  Life,  or 
Intellect,  —  does  not  interfere^  overtly  or  comprehensibly, 
with  human  «w/cr?ii/ destiny  ;  —  in  regard  to  this,  as  part 
of  the  physical  xvorUi,  He,  like  our  own  minds,  —  (dwelling 
in  bodies,  of  which,  though  physically  our  very  selves,  we 
cannot  by  our  will  change  the  functioning,  or  "  make  one 
hair  while  or  black,") — is  t-uUd  by  His  own  immutable 
physical  Law.  But  by  that  secret  Voice  in  the  heart,  the 
voice  of  conscience  and  of  spiritual  LaxL\  He  can  and 
does  speak  to  us  and  guide  our  spiritual  Life.  This  Voice 
and  monition  of  responsibility  is  known  to  all;  —  it  is  men- 
tally heard  in  our  moments  of  utter  quiet,  and  also  amid 
the   hurry,  noise  and  crowd  of  active  life;  —  it  becomes 
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distinctly  audible,  in  periods  of  sadness  and  solitude, — in 
the  closet,  —  in  the  mart, — amid  deserts,  seas,  or  in  the 
lonely  hush  of  forests;  —  His  Presence,  too,  is  felt,  not 
seldom,  by  day  and  night,  to  fill  with  Its  solemn  Life  the 
thronged  street  and  the  boundless  silence  of  the  deep  sky 
and  infinite  star-peopled  space.  "There  is  no  speech  nor 
language'*  where  this  Voice  is  not  heard,  —  restraining, 
advising,  comforting; — man's  Monitor,  Guide,  gentle 
Ruler,  and  mighty  Friend. 

That  Voice,  in  savage  days  already  calling  men,  but  un- 
derstood then  dimly  or  not  at  all,  —  urging  them  on  to  be 
something  more  manful,  to  attain  some  crude  Ideal,  the 
best  they  could  conceive,  —  since  Christ's  day  has  been 
more  fully  heard  and  comprehended.  The  race  has  made 
some  distinct  steps  in  its  slow,  millennary  progress;  the 
good  of  the  neighbor  is  felt  to  be  man's  own  good  and 
best  glory.  The  dictum  of  Yaishooa,  —  that  the  neighbor 
is,  indeed  and  without  metaphor,  the  Self, — will,  here- 
after, also  be  more  fully  comprehended.  The  perfected 
Life  is  his  •'  Heavenly  Parent,"  in  whom  all  Selves  will 
ultimately  be  re-united  ;  the  happiest,  those  who  best  and 
soonest  fulfil  the  Law  of  Progress. 

The  love,  the  reverence,  which  Positivism  bids  us  dis- 
tribute among  thousands  of  unperfecled  lives,  receive  their 
full,  intense  concentration,  when  paid  to  the  imiversal 
Parent,  the  source  and  sum  of  all  the  loveliness  of  all  the 
millions  of  worthy  human  lives.  Yet  this  in  no  way  de- 
tracts from  the  fair  share  of  love  and  worship  to  which  the 
good  and  great  of  the  past  and  of  our  own  age  are  entitled. 
Chief  among  all  these  venerable  ones  are,  —  for  the  West, 
Christ,  —  for  the  East,  Gautama.  It  were  idle  to  try  to 
strike  the  balance  between  these  great  men;  —  probably 
Christ  will  always  be  the  human  model  for  the  West, — 
Gautama  for  the  East  Vet  hereafter  Gautama  will  be 
more  reverenced  than  now  he  is.  in  the  West,  and  Christ 
will  be  more  devoutly  and  lovingly  appreciated  than  now, 
in  the  East.     But  a  Higher  Form  of  Life  will  be,  more 
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and  more,  everywhere  felt  and  loved,  as  standing  behind 
these  forms,  and  the  Origin  of  all  their  goodness.* 

One  of  the  most  obvious  and  immediate  consequences, 
flowing  from  the  recognition  of  the  Unity  of  Life,  will  be 
the  greater  consideration  and  kindness  which  will  be  be- 
stowed on  unreasoning  animals.  These  being  acknowl- 
edged  to  be  our  own  Selves  in  imdeveloped  form,  will  be 
tenderly  and  humanely  dealt  with.  Their  death,  when 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  more  advanced  Life  in  maut 
or  to  prevent  their  own  deterioration  and  suffering  through 
over-increase,  will  be  effected  with  the  least  possible  pain  ; 
the  use  of  anzestheiics  for  the  purpose  is  probable.  Their 
useful  labors  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  and  com- 
pensated with  comfort ;  man  will  make  of  them  humble 
friends.     Wanton  cruelty  will  be  held  impiety. 

The  same  gentleness  and  altruistic  justice  and  consider- 
ation will  be  more  and  more  extended  to  all  the  weak  and 
dependent.  Woman,  to  whom  man  owes  so  much,  above 
all  the  invaluable  gift  of  the  Family,  will  have  her  sphere 
and  means  of  usefulness  and  of  happiness  enlarged.  Mon- 
ogamic  marriage,  pointed  out  as  the  true  relation  of  the 
sexes  by  their  nearly  balanced  numbers,  and  by  the  greater 
happiness,  and  better  and  more  even  development  for 
both  sexes,  attendant  on  it  than  on  polygamy,  will  be  ear- 
lier entered  into.  Divorce,  as  a  remedy  for  early  mistakes 
in  forming  alliances,  will  be  used  sparingly;  —  seldom  re- 
sorted to,  and  subject  to  careful  legislative  restriction. 
Early  marriages  among  the  many,  will  be  promoted  by  re- 
strictive la\y3  preventing  the  monopoly  and  absorption  of 
the  means  of  support,  and  the  accumulation  of  colossal 
fortunes,  by  the  few.  Successful  business  men  will,  more 
and  more  in  the  future,  assist  poorer  men  and  their  em- 
phyis  to  share  in  their  business  and  in  its  profits.  It 
would  not  here  be  appropriate  to  attempt  to  suggest  the 
form,  but  only  the  general  idea,  of  such  legislation  as  has 
been  referred  to.     Estates  or  incomes  beyond  certain  lim- 

*  "  Why  callc»t  tbuu  me  good 7  there  U  nunc  good,  mvc  Cud  vnty^ :"— (Chri>:). 
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its  might,  perhaps,  be  made  to  pay  a  very  large  percentage 
to  the  expenses  of  government. 

Nations,  however  strange  to  each  other  in  customs  and 
language,  physical  characteristics,  laws  or  forms  of  reli- 
gion, under  the  influence  of  a  realized  altruism  will  become 
more  and  more  like  states  of  a  single  commonweahh. 
The  good  of  the  many,  of  the  whole,  becoming  the  acknowl- 
edged paramount  object  of  laws  and  of  politics^  war  will 
become  less  and  less  frequent.  It  has  already  been  seen, 
in  these  days,  that  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Anglo 
Sa>fon  race  can  come  to  a  tacit  understanding  that  future 
disputes  shall  be  settled,  not  by  war  but  by  arbitration. 
This  tacit  agreement  may  ultimately  lead  to  a  peaceful 
League  or  Anglo-Saxon  Confederation.  Such  arbitrations^ 
such  leagues  and  confederations  will,  as  the  practical  doc- 
trine of  future  religion  becomes  more  and  more  accepted, 
extend  themselves.  The  Anglo-Saxon  may  ultimately  be- 
come a  Teutonic,  then  an  Ar)'an  Confederation,  whose 
members,  as  individual  nations,  shall  decide  their  disputes 
by  referring  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  confederation  at 
large,  and  whose  paramount  power  will  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  wars  between  other  nations,  outside  the  confeder- 
ation. With  the  spread  of  the  system  of  arbitration  in 
national  disputes*  war  may  cease  altogether. 

The  acquisition  of  huge  fortunes  being  legally  checked, 
the  surplus  accumulated  by  successful  business  men  will 
be  more  and  more  devoted,  (instead  of  to  idle  display  and 
luxury.)  to  the  founding,  in  their  lifetimes,  of  institutions 
for  education  and  the  substantial  benefit  of  the  poor,  which 
will  worthily  immortalize  the  founders  while  enabling  them 
to  enjoy,  in  life,  the  rich  rewards  of  general  love  and  grat- 
itude. The  system  of  government  employ  of  the  poor 
will  be  largely  develoi>ed  :  land  monopoly  will  be  restricted  ; 
and  the  allotment  of  public  land  in  small  homesteads  for 
working  cultivators  will  be  proportionately  extended. 

The  essential  truth  of  religion  being  recognized,  —  that 
all  lives  form  part  of  one  endlessly  progressive  Universe- 
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Life,  cuiminating  in  Supreme  Mimi,  —  whose  Law  is  de- 
clared by  the  voice  of  conscience  in  each  heart,  and  ex- 
pounded by  the  culture  of  modern  times,  and  by  the  great 
teachers  and  philosophers  of  the  past,  as  Altruism,  or 
lave  of,  and  duty  to,  other  life,  and  above  all  to  fellow-man, 
as  one  with  ourselves,  in  the  Great  Self,  —  religion  will 
have  become  much  simplified.  The  manifold  supersti- 
tions and  legendary,  — or  artful,  —  incrustations  upon  the 
simplicity  of  Truth,  will  be  exploded  and  cast  into  the 
aibbish-heap  of  time.  —  only,  thereafter,  to  be  delved 
among  by  the  curious  antiquary.  An  organized  and  offi- 
cial priesthooi.1  will  be  felt  to  be.  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
liable  to  tremendous  abuse,  and  will,  therefore,  be  dispensed 
with.  The  honest  and  sincerely  pious  members  of  the 
clerical  fraternity  will  become  working  philanthropists,  or 
lecturers  on  morality,  religious  philosophy,  and  science. 
The  splendid  domes  of  elaborate  and  lifeless  "worship" 
will  become  art  museums,  lecture  halls,  colleges ;  jr/  ai- 
ways  remaining^  vi'ith^Xt  favorite  homes  of  silent  and  direct, 

—  ufwifiHated,  —  communion  and  prayerful  meditation, 
and  the  true  worship,  that  of  the  heart. 

Wealth  and  education  will,  with  equal  step,  become  more 
and  more  diffused  ;  governments  will  come  to  be,  more  and 
more,  of  a  suber  and  substantial  republican  character;  — 
the  costly  pageant  of  royalty, — the  social  precedence  of 
aristocracy,  —  except  such  distinction  as  may  accrue  to  the 
descendants  of  men  of  eminent  usefulness,  —  will  disap- 
pear before  the  reign  of  sincere  brotherhood  and  unself- 
ishness:—  not  that  human  nature  will  lose  its  foibles  or 
its  instinctive  love  of  self,  but  that  the  happiness  of  all, 

—  of  the  Wider  Self,  —  will  be  felt  to  be  necessary  to  that 
of  the  individual. 

To  sum  up  briefly,  in  conclusion,  —  the  man  of  the  near 
future  will  have,  —  for  belief  as  the  explanation  of  the  uni* 
verse,  —  for  support  as  a  Higher  Nature  to  lean  oa  ao"'  * 
rule  of  conduct.  —  the  reality  of  Life  and  its  Law  ir 
heart,  in  place  of  his  own   figments,  iraaginatioi 
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theories  ;  —  instead  of  the  Quaternions  derived  from  rude 
ages,  with  their  personifications  of  the  four  material  objects 
in  nature,  most  conspicuous  and  influential  u|K)n  human 
life,  —  the  sky  or  heaven-father  with  its  clouds,  rain,  light- 
nings and  tempests,  —  the  sun  or  son-of-heaven, — the 
moon  or  mother,  —  and  the  wind  or  spirit-messenger, — 
he  will  have  the  one  God,  the  one  universal  Life. 

It  has  been  shown  how  the  recognition  of  the  Principle 
of  Life,  as  God,  has  underlain  all  worships,  all  religious 
theories  ;  —  that  it  is  the  sole  reasonable  or  solid  principle 
that  man's  brooding  on  the  universe  has  evolved,  as  the 
final  cause  of  its  phenomena,  and  of  his  own  existence. 

We  have  seen  that  Christ,  above  all  others,  preached 
the  divinity,  and  the  oneness,  of  the  principle  of  Life  ;— 
that  his  "  Father-in-heaven,"  —  the  "God  and  Father  of 
Life/'  — the  "  Father  (Who)  hath  Life  in  Himself,"  — the 
Giver  of  "Eternal  Life,"  —  was  the  Father,  also,  of  all 
men,  —  "my  Father  and  your  Father,  my  God  and  your 
God  ;"  —  and  that,  in  Him,  all  were  to  become  One. 

We  have  seen  how  the  individual  and  intellectual  life  of 
man,  in  point  of  fact,  only  begins  when  the  Atmosphere 
is  inspired  by  the  new-born;  —  we  have  remarked  the 
eternity  of  physical  life  in  the  ancestral  direction;  —  and 
that  science  can  give  no  account  of  its  origin,  or  show  a 
primitive  cell  not  descended  from  other  cells.  These  facts 
have  been  adduced  as  indicating  a  probability  that  the 
true  originating  life-power  or  essence,  —  the  originator 
of  the  primal  cell  as  of  the  human  mind,  —  possessing 
both  physical  and  intellectual  properties, — resides  in  the 
atmosphere  as  its  or  His  medium.' 

This  is  a  probability  ;  —  we,  however,  hwo!^  that  in  the 
humblest  embodied  life  there  dwells  a  capacity  of  self- 
development  ail-but  infinite;  —  a  capacity  we  can  admire 
and  study,  but  not  understand  ;  —  a  faculty  which  we  are 


*  Tht&  physical  probabtlity  is  strengthened  in  the  metaphysical  realm  by  Iti  agree- 
ment with  fhe  universal  reUgious  Instinct  which  pUces  Supicme  God  in  the  Heaven  or 
Atmoflphere. 
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constrained  to  acknowledge  as  marvellous,  beyond  our 
comprehension,  and  altogether  admirable.  This  principle 
develops  all  forms;  —  the  highest, — from  the  lowest, — 
forms. 

The  school  of  Comte  reverences  the  vast  and  infinite 
capacity  of  virtue  and  self-development  possessed  by 
human  life;  —  its  aspiration  and  tendency  to  Perfectionr 
through  obedience  to  the  mystic  Law  of  conscience  in 
the  heart : —  while  Comtism  does  not  show  us  exemplified 
or  realized  Perfection,  it  recognizes  the  perfect  Ideal  in 
the  heart,  by  striving  after  which  virtue  is  developed. 
The  Religion  of  the  Future  will  further  own,  that  this 
Ideal  of  perfection  in  the  heart  is  the  reflected  ima^e  of 
another  and  Higher  Life^  the  realised  Perfection  of  our 
own. 

Toward  this  Perfection,  then,  let  us  strive,  living  by  its 
Law,  —  the  "great  commandmpnt"  of  which,  as  Yaishooa 
and  Gautama  taught,  is  Love  of  the  Perfect,  and  of  one 
another.  Thus  shall  we,  as  Christ  declared,  become  One 
with  him  and  with  his  divine  Father,  Who  is  Life.  —  Life 
in  its  absolute,  unconditioned,  perfect  state;  —  thus  shall 
the  perfect  God,  at  length,  be  developed  in  our  natures. 

Our  physical  lives  move  in,  and  live  by,  the  Atmosphere 
of  His  physical  life,  and  are  renewed  night  by  night, 
through  our  mechanical  and  unconscious  inspiration,  in  the 
mystery,  the  miraculum,  of  sleep;  —  let  us  feel,  also,  that 
His  higher  and  spiritual  Life  envelops  and  permeates  us 
like  that  Atmosphere; — let  us  lean  trustingly  upon  that 
mighty  Life  of  Whom  we  are  part,  —  Who  has  led  us  from 
the  silent  by-past  ages,  through  countless  births  in  infant 
unconsciousness  and  utter  helplessness,  in  secular  prog- 
ress, step  by  step,  up  the  infinite  stair,  to  this  our  present 
stage  of  life-development ;  — let  us  repose  in  absolute  faith 
upon  His  parental  benevolence  and  our  own  unity  of  nature 
with  His,  and  in  this  childlike  but  firmly-founded  confi- 
dence, let  us  enter  fearlessly  and  cheerfully  upon  the  next 
stage,  —  that  which   leads  to  further  unknown   change, 
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through  the  darker  gloom,  the  still  unpenetrated  mystery, 
of  Death. 

The  highest  happiness  is  attained,  when  we  can  feel  this 
all-informing  perfect  Life,  —  Whose  own  bliss  of  living  is 
not  alone  concentrated  in  Himself,  but  is  augmented  by 
the  vast  immeasurable  bliss  in  living  of  the  infinity  of 
minor  lives, — to  be  not  merely  a  Parent,  but  a  loving 
Friend: — a  dear  Companion.  This  realization  of  His 
presence  brings  with  it  perfect  peace.  The  full  fruition 
of  this  peace,  —  this  high  and  holy  companionship,  —  is 
perhaps  oftenest  enjoyed  amongst  the  innocent  life  ©f 
Nature,  particularly  within  the  soft,  —  but  awful  and  vital, 
— stillness  of  the  woods.  It  was  in  some  solemn  grove, — 
some  such  woodland  temple,  — that  the  poet  felt  this  peace, 
and  met  its  Giver,  the  Lord  of  Life,  when  he  wrote :  — 

"  O,  this  is  peace  I  I  have  no  need 
Of  friend  to  talk,  or  book  to  read ; 
A  dear  Companion  here  abides ; 
Close  to  my  thrilling  heart  He  bides ; 
The  holy  silence  is  His  voice, 
I  He,  and  listen,  and  rejoice." 

"The  wise,  who  feel  Him  within,  —  their  Soul,  —  to 
them  belongs  eternal  peace." 
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STORY   OF  S^'ROPHEXIaAN   WOMAX   AS   IN   CLEMENTINE    HOMILIES. 

Clem.  Hom.  ii.  19.  'loJora  ns  <V  tf/ilv  i<m  "SivpotftoiviKuriTa,  ro 
yiva  Xawii'tTi?,  t}s  to  B^ryorpiav  \rtro  \a.\i-nij^  ratrou  (Xvv*l)(tTO,  7  tcai 
Tij!  }^vpiiu  ijfiuiv  irpoayjkOt  fiouiaa  Kal  iKtrtvoi-rra  uirun  airnj^  to  Btjya- 
rpioy  &tpair£v(Tjj.  'O  5<,  tcai  i><^*  t)^**  d^iuj^cic,  ttiriv  Ovk  t^ttrrtv 
latrOax  ra  t^vrj,  ^oucora  mmtu',  Aul  ri>  otui^upui;  XPT^'^*"  Tpo^oTc  koi 
irpa^eviKT  iiTrti5e™»ft<»Tp  t^v  *c«Ttt  ti/i'  patrtKtuiv  Tpairi^if%  tw?  vIoi? 
ItrpaijA.  'H  8c,  TttvTo  oKtivtrauTtt,  Kal  r^«  avrrj^  rpairi^Tj^,  W5  «ciViii',  ^t- 
Xt*tv  AiroTriTrrovTMv  trvpntTaXafi^avuv  fjitTa6tfi.fvrj  ovtp  rp^  Ty  o/iotwf 
Statrao^ai  to??  Tip  fiaviXuai  vcws,  t^s  cts  ttjv  Bvyaripa,  tot  rj^itaatv 
nvxiof  iitcrccu?. 


IL 

IREN^eUS  ON   CHRICT'S  ACE  AT  DEATH. 

St.  Iren-ieus  held,  that  Christ  lived  iu  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age  (in  order  that  he  might  sanctify  oid  age  among  his  foUowtn^) 
before  he  "came  to  death,"  {^^ usque  ad  mortem  ^erjvnif :**)—' 
he  drew  this  conclusion  not  only  from  the  text,  *'  Thou  art  rtt?t  yet 
fifty  years  old,"  but  from  "  all  Ihe  eltiers'  '*  testimony  '*  who  as- 
sembled with  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord  in  Asia,"  vfUrK  U 
Trpt<rPvT€pin  p.aprvpoi<<ru'f  01  Kara  t^I'  A<ru»i'  lofOii^  tw  tou  Ki-p.'ou 
fLa$i}-n)  n-r/i^Sf/JAijitoTcs.  And  hc  adds,  —  "Certain  of  these  "  (dis- 
ciples) "  saw  not  only  John  but  also  otlier  Ajwsllcs,  and  heard  these 
ver)-  things  from  themselves  and  bore  witness  to  their  relating  it  in 
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this  manner."  As  the  date  of  the  procuratorship  of  Pontius  Pila- 
tus,  under  whom  Christ  suffered,  cannot  by  any  means  be  extended 
to  so  late  a  period  as  fifty  years  after  Christ's  birth,  it  would  fol- 
low from  this  strongly  authenticated  statement  that  Christ  sur- 
vived the  crucifixion  and  the  resuscitation  (or  so-called  "  resurrec- 
tion ")y2'rj^/«^_j'^'orj'.  Irenaeus  says  he  was  past  forty  when  the 
Jews  said  to  him  "  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty,"  and  in  his  fiftieth  year 
when  he  died.  "  Quinquagesimo  anno  declinat"  (setas)  "jam  in 
aetatem  seniorem,  guam  habenSy  Dominus  noster  docebat,"  etc. 
(Graeco-Latin).     Iren.  adv.  Hser.  ii.  cap.  22,  4,  5,  6,  (Grabe). 
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^^M             Aaro^,  see  Ahiron. 

Aharon  or  Aaron,  347.  249,  261-264,           ^^^| 

^^1               Aluildun,  1S9. 

271,  278,  279,  2S3.  293-2(A  301.                 ^^H 

^^1              AIkI,  Hcbhel.or  Heve),  160, 207, 209. 

Ahaz,  500,  501.                                                   ^^^1 

^^B              Abhira  or  Avira.  Ophirt  9S,  206,  315, 

AhuIiaK  2Sa                                                  ^^^| 

^B 

Ahriman,  Anmancs,  (AngrCmainvus,)           ^^^H 

^^M              Abhrara,  Avram.  or   Abraham,   12S, 

36,  37,  40,  60,  61,  109,  1        t  iS.                    ^^^1 

^H            164, 203. 221-229. 232. 235.  -3S.  539. 
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^H            262, 2S0,  306,  321,  376,  378,  379, 

Ahura,  Ahura-ma&Lio,  32,  36,  38,  104,           ^^^H 

^H                   410,  41^  43-<  47-t<  477- 

106, 109,  ii6-nS,  121,  123,  160,  iGl,          ^^^1 

^^M              Abihu,  27S.  301. 

164-167,  1S7,  308.                                        ^^^1 

^^m               Abilene,  3C6. 

Aidenn,  ace  Kdcn.                                              ^^^H 

^^M               Abimelech,  232. 

Aiolos  .1£olu!>,  138.                                           ^^^H 

^^M               Abiram,  294. 

A  jail  vr  Punt,  91.                                               ^^^| 

^H              '*  Aboda/ara/'  the,  347. 

AjaU^atru,  75.                                                ^^^| 

^^m              Abyssinia,  the  Aby&:»ituan»,  90,  99. 

Akkad,  Akkadiane,  124, 141, 1491 13$-          ^^^| 

^^B              Accad,  see  Akkad. 

157,  205.  20S.  425.                                       ^^B 

^H              Achilles,  27 1 . 

Atalu,  see  Anu.                                               ^^^| 

^H              "  Acu  "  of  the  apostles,  the,  308,  370, 

Alara,  62,  64.                                                      ^^^| 

^1                 5'9.  546-550- 

Alliordj  or  Elburz  motuitains,  93,  109,          ^^^H 

^H             Adah  and  Zillah.  20S. 

^^M 

^^H             Adam,  Adham,  Adamah,  Adima,  29, 

Alexander  the  Great,  48-52,  95,  119,          ^^^| 

^H                3-*  9^  xo.  113,  207-209,  211,  31Z, 

f26,  157.354*                                           ^^H 

^H                308,  310,  321. 

Alexandria,   Alexandrians,    190.  220.          ^^^| 

^^1             Aden,  GuU  of,  91. 

^^1 

^^H              Adoma,  Aduma.  sec  £dom. 

^^M 

^^M              Adonai  or  Adonis,  133,  1S8-190,  202, 

Allcln,  tfce  Hallelu.                                       ^^H 

^H         292, 365. 

Aiphxus,  (ace  Cleophas,)  417,  428.               ^^^| 

^^M              A^ghlni^itaI1.    Afghans,  93,    lOO,    119. 

Alps,  mountains.  102.                                    ^^^H 

^H                122. 316, 354. 

Altai  mountains,  89.                                         ^^^H 

^^H             Agaiic,  252. 

Alu.  Alalu.  187.  1S9.                                         ^^H 

^^^^^      Agathodarmon.  the,  191. 

Amalek.  340,  341.                                           ^^^| 

^^^^M      Agni,  god  of  fire,  29.  35-38.  44,  187, 

Ameshaftpcntas  or  Amshospaads,  160.           ^^^| 

^^^^H 

165.                                  ^M 

^^H                                                                                               ^H 
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Ammianus  Marcellinus,  ("  History  of 
the  Roman  Empire,")  122. 

Ammonites  and  Amorites,  226,  228. 

Amon,  Amun,  188. 

Amoo,  the,  (people,)  235. 

Amoo  River,  100,  102. 

Amrin,  216. 

Anak,  Anukh,  131,  132. 

Anakim,  293. 

Ananda,  75-77. 

Anastasius,  Emperor,  341. 

Andreas,  "Andrew,"  326-329,  356, 
362,  379»  380,  388-390. 395. 396, 414- 
416,  428, 457, 459, 482,  483,  486,  493, 

495.  505.  506.  507.  5»2.   5'7.  5'8, 

522.  524.  532.  541.  542,  544- 
Anglo-Saxons,  the,  169. 
Angrdmainyus,    Anr&mainyus,     104- 

106, 109, 116-118,  160-163,  187,  312. 
Anna,  365. 
Annacus,    Annakh,    (Nannacus,    Na- 

nakh,)  130-132,  136,  137. 
Annas,  366,  516,  522,  523. 
Anoch,  Anuch,  (Hanoch,  Hanuch,  or 

"Enoch,")  131,  132,  210. 
Anoma  River,  61. 
Antar,  234. 
Anu,   Alalu,    (=  Ilallelu,)    141,    146, 

148,  187,  218,  219,  273. 
Apamca,  the  princess,  134. 
Apamea-Cibotus,   131-134;  the  Apa- 

means,  135. 
Apcnnine  mountains,  the,  102. 
Aphrodite,  133,  188,  203. 
Apis,  271,  279. 
•*  Apocalypse "    {or    Revelation)     of 

Vohannan,  103,  roS,  162,  190,  203, 

206,   210,  307.  3>o.  334.   38'.   3S3. 

454,455.461.464- 
Apollon,  or  Apollo,  189,  352. 
*'  Apomnemoneuniata,"       the,       (or 

"Apostles'    memoirs,")     308,     (sec 

"Gospels,  the  obsolete"). 
Apojii,  king  of  Egypt,  243. 
Apostles,  "Acts"  of   the,   30S,   (sec 

"Acts,")  Table  of  Apostles,  427. 
Appian  Way,  the,  449. 


Apuleius,  ("  Doctrines  of  Plato," 
"Golden  Ass,"  etc.,)  99.  *. 

Apuru,  the,  (Hebrews  ?),  235-237,  262, 
268. 

Arabia,  Arabians,  34,  90-92,  98,  (A. 
Sea,  107.)  108,  188,  216,  224,  226, 
228-231,  235,  236,  266.  269,  281,  292. 

"  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments," 
251. 

Aradus  or  Arvad,  island  and  city. 
108,  155. 

Aram,  Aramaea,  Aramaeans,    37,   97, 

•   106-108,  112,  114,  148, 191,202,  213, 

215.  235- 
Ararat.  Mount,  32,  132,  133,  14a,   143, 

211,  215,  216. 
Archipelago,  the  Eastern,  309. 
Ardates,  Artaut,   Aratutu,    126,    127, 

144.  159.  208. 
Ardcchsur  fountain,  93. 
Argxus  or  Argaz,  Mount,  133. 
Argeor  Argo,  133,  135. 
Argos,  131,  136. 
Argus,"  186. 

Aria,  the  modern  Herat,  49,  119,  120. 
Aristion,  327,  328,  352. 
Aristoteles,     Aristotle,     ("  Complete 

Works,"  Bekker's  Edition,)  25,  27j 

157- 
Armaiti,  the  angel  of  Elarth,  166. 
Armenia,  Armenians,  92,  94,  108,  112, 

123,  132,  1C2. 
Arnobius,      ("  Disputationes      contra 

gentes,")  15S. 
Anion,  296. 
Arphaxad,  221. 
Arriaiuis,  ("Anabasis  of  Alexander," 

etc..)  95. 
Art5.\erxc5,  318. 
Artemis,  1S8,  189,  203. 
Aryancm-Vaejo,     102-105,     ^ '^    "9i 

123. 
Aryans,  (or  Arii,)  the,27-29,  32-35,  38, 

90-93,99-110,114,118-123,127-130, 

M-.    '33.   U6,    158.  202,   206,    207, 

215. 
Asaph,  339. 
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Ajthanlecs,  the,  39S. 

320,  226,  246,  309^  318,  34T,  384.           ^^M 

^H 

Ashcra,  Ashcrah,  333,  273. 

50a                                                             ^^^1 

^H 

Ashtoreth,  461. 

Bacchus  or  lacchtu.  49,  148,  161.                   ^^^| 

^^^_ 

,      Asita  or  Kaladcwala,  55,  365. 

Bactria,  Bactrians  n9>  122-124,  127,            ^^^| 

^^^H 

1     Asklepios,  24. 

t5S<3i<^354-                                            ^H 

^^^^ 

Asoka,  53,  63,  82.  S4.  86,  316,  354. 

Badioni,  (on  reign  of  Akhar,  etc.,)  317.              ^^H 

^H^ 

Assur,  Asshur,  139,  1S7,  232. 

Bagster,    Dr.,    ("  Comprehemivc   Bi-^ H 

^H 

Assurbitnipal,  139. 
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^H 

Assyria,  Assyriaiu,  88, 96, 97,  107*  loS. 
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^B 
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Bakhdi.  (Baclria.  Bulkh.)  It6,  119.                  ^^H 

^H 

18S,  190,  461. 

Balaam,  296,  297,  30S,  310.                                ^^^| 

^H 

Aiharva-Vcda,  ihe,  34,  202. 
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^B 
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^^^H 
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^^^1 
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^H 

Qaal,  Ba-cl,  na<li,thc  sun,  187,  18S, 

Bellermann,  Professor  J.  J.,  ("  Manual  ^^J 
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of  Biblical  Literature,*'  etc.,)  354,           ^^H 
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^H 
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^H 

Haal-Shcincah,  1S7. 
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^H 

Ba-au,  Bohii.  the,  109,  18S,  303. 
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^H 

Bab^l,  Bal>-il,  Tower  of,  141. 142, 191, 
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215-220,  224,  372. 
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^^^H 

Bab-el-mandeb,  Straits  of,  91. 
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^^^P 

Babylon,  Ilabylonia,  Babylonians,  90, 
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93,  97.  loS,  112,  123.  126,  137,  132, 
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^^^^H           Beyrout,  iSg. 
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^^^^H           BcAalce],  iSa 
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^^^^H           Hhikiihus,  (he,  357. 

Buiisen.  Chevalier  and  Baron  Chris-      .^^H 

^^^H           «  Bible,"  the,  (or  **  Book  of  Books,*') 

tian  Karl  von,  ("  .'^gypten's  Stelle             H 

^^^^^ft             component  HookA  of,  2$,  i6.|,  186, 

in  der  Weltgeschichte,**  etc,)   90,             ■ 
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^^^^^           Bigandct,  Bbbop,  on  Buoddhi&in,  60, 
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^^H 

^^^^1 

^^^^F           Biluchistan,  Beloochs,  9S.  315. 

Cauala,  the,  305,  311.                            ^^H 

^^f                  Btmbisara,  King,  61,  70,  75. 

Cabool,  Kabool,  Cabal,  103, 132,             ^^^| 

^^L                   Birs  Nimrauil,  216. 

Cadimirra,  320.                                         ^^^| 

^^H                 B6dhi3at(va«  the.  59. 

Crtdmus,  39.                                                   ^^^| 

^^^^_           Booddha,  the  Boodh,  33,  35,  53,  55-57t 

Cxsar,  CacAarca.  454.  524,  516.                  ^^^| 

^^^B             63,  71,  7S-S6,  tG3,  390,  :9i,  317-323. 
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^^^H            344. 35J>  359>  3^  4o8t  410,  43i>  433> 

Cain,  Cainan,  207-209^  33i.                        ^^^| 

^^^H 

CaTah,  97.                                                    ^^^1 

^^^^^           6ooddhist»,  ihc,  53,  63,  €4,  3i,  S2.  85, 

Callistht-ncs,  on  Chaldtean  astronomy.      ^^H 

^H                  3'4.  3'7.  319-322.  354-3^ 

126,  156.                                                       ^1 

^^B                  Books  nf  Old   and   New  Testament, 

Cana.  72.  373,  379.  39».  39^.  394-396.      ^^| 

^^^1                      ftcc  Bible. 

4 1 5,  4  >6.  4-S3.  4S4.  545  •                           ^^1 

^^m                   Bootes,  1S6. 

Canaan,   Canaanites,    215.   247,   z^       ^^^| 

^^B                   Uourhat,  P^re,  ("  Letters  to  Bishop  of 

294.                                                                     1 

^^M                       Avranches,")  306. 

Candabar.  354.                                                  H 

^^L^           Bracciolini,  Poggio,  (Edition  of  Taci- 

Capernaum,  356,  373,  374,  39a,  395-             I 

^^HM                    etc..)  323. 

397.  414-4191  429>  431. 440k  44^  4'Cki,             ■ 

^^^^V          Brahm,  State  of  Brahman,  23,  3O1  39- 

475.483-                                ^^H 

^^f                    41,  44.  S2,  84.  18C. 

Cappadocia,  133.                                          ^^^| 

^^^^^         Brahini,  23,  25,  30.  38-40,  44,  62,  63, 

CaprcT,  449.                                                 ^^^H 

^^^^H                  82,96,  112,  113,   141.    186,    18!},    302, 

Carialx  p.-i5!i,  1 19.                                                ■ 

^^^V             203,  223.  290,  291,  316. 

Carlylc.  Thomas,  ("French    Revoto-             1 

^^F                  Brahmans  the,  25,  30,  40,  47-491  "^ 

tlon,"  etc..)  t-5.                                               H 

^H                       I  ij,  12a.  316-318,  359- 

Carmel,  Mount,  211,  326,374,  376*  317,             H 

^^H                   Hrahmapootra  River,  100. 

3».  3".  354.  355-                                       1 

^^H                   Brahm&  Somaj,  the,  192. 

Carmelite  monk}>.  354.                                 ^^^H 

^^H                    British  Museum,  ("Kouyunjik   Tab- 

Caaius, Mount,  267,  26S.                             ^^^| 

Caspian  Sem  121,  133.  ijo,  143.  tjS, 

Cato.    "  the     Censor,"    or    Censor 

Morunt,  449. 
Cetlrenufi,  Gcorgiu.t,  ("Syno]isiB  His- 

torix,")  131,  3ia 
Celacnx,  Cclxnians,  133,  134- 
CeUus,  ("  Discourse  of  Truth,"}  337. 
Ccphalion,    ("Epitome     HistoriBC,") 

Ccrinthus,  326. 

CcMFca  or  Csciiarca  Phllippf,  454. 

Ceylon,  Island  of,  84,  S&,  S;,  93,  211, 
418. 

Chatdxa,  Ouldsans,  (Kasdim.)  34, 
37,  49*88. 9&- 1 03-  loS-iii,  it4,  115, 
121-132,  13;.  140-143.  14S-159.  167, 
190,  191,  300,  ro4.  215*  216,  319, 
220-334.  3:S,  293,  306^  319. 

ChampoIIion,  J.  F,  ("Monuments  of 
Egjpt,")  242. 

Cbandragupta,  (Sandrocoltus,)  53,  53, 

354- 

Channa  or  Tsanda,  58-61. 

Charax  or  Kakra,  121. 
-<:hardin.  Sir  John,  ("  Travels  in  Per- 
sia,") 129, 

Chcdorlaomcr,  (Khudurlagainar,)  135. 

Cheldcn,  206. 

Chcmu^ih,  296.  - 

Chetasar,  355. 

Chigi,  prince  Agostino,  134. 

Chiliasts  or  Millcnarians,  the,  332. 

China,  the  Chinese,  S6,  89,  100. 

Chomosbelus,  124. 

Chora^in,  437.  ^ 

Chresios,  25.  323. 

Christ  or  Christos.  the  Christians, 
(the  "Christians  ot  St.  John,"}  153, 
190.  193,  244.  27S.  290.  293»  29^ 
297.  307.  3»=.  316.  319.  321-333.  338. 
3S4-360.  384.  4+*f  <47.  461.  476.  513. 
548.  550- 

Christna,  Criahna,  or  Chrishna,  »ee 
Krishna. 

Chronos.  Kronos,  111. 

Chunda,  75,  76. 


Citicia,  132. 

Cimabue,  375. 

Clemcna  or  Clement*  of  Alexandria, 

("  Padagogus,"  etc.,)  329. 
Clement,  Biahup  of  Rome,  ("  Epistle 

to  the  Corinthians,")  334,  336,  393. 
*'  Clementine    Homiliea,"    the,    32 1, 

443. 
Cleopas.  Cleophai,  490,347-353,  373, 

4=8.  53*- 
Codex  Sinaiiicus,  the,  332.  337,  338, 

487.  48S.  538. 
Codex  Vaiicanus,  33S,  538. 
Cttlus,  35,  38,  274. 
ColebrooUc,  Professor  Henry  Thomas, 

("The   Religion    of  the   Hindus," 

"Sanskrit  Grammar,"  etc..)  22. 
Colen»o,  Bishop  John  William,  T'The 

Pentateuch  and  Hook  of  Joshua," 

etc.),  199.  225,  240. 
Communists,  the,  449. 
Cumtc,   Auguate,   ("FosiliTe  Fbilos* 

op*»y.")  564- 
Com  us,  450. 
Confuciug,  28,  169. 
Constantinople.  312,  341,  374. 
Cordya»ns,  Carduclii,   Kourds,    II3, 

132. 
Credner,    Profeasor     Karl     August, 

(**  History  of  the  New  Testament," 

etc..)  390. 
Crete,  135. 
Ctesias  of  Cnldos,  ("Persica,"  etc.) 

>57' 
Cush,  Cushitcs  or  Ethiopians,  90,  97- 

99,  114,   I2t,  14:,  215,  239.  237. 

Cut  ha,  97. 

"  CyclopEcdia  Americana,"  358. 
Cyprus,  Island  of,  133. 
Cyruu  or  Kuroi,  318,  319,  340,  34;, 
401. 

DacoK,  13s,  ISS.  446. 

Dalmanuiha,  433. 
Daman  mountains,  12a 
Damascus  or  Thamaak,  143,  236t  239, 
340,  352.  410.  500. 
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Dan,  Danites,  274,  297. 

Danae,  136. 

Daniel,  318. 

Darius  Hystaspes,  123. 

Darmesteter,  Professor,  ("The  Zend- 
avesta,"  etc.,)  32. 

Dasyu,  the,  29,  93,  98. 

Dathan,  294. 

David,  King,  49,  151,  164,  198-201, 
230.  232,  244.  245.  261,  272,  279, 
289,  290,  296,  297,  320,  321,  325, 
339.  340,  343-346. 35*.  352.  365.  366, 
382,  387,  4i2»  454.  455.  467,  470, 
498-501,  504,  510. 

Davids,  T.  W.  Rhys,  ("Buddhism," 
"The  First  Sermon  of  Buddha,") 
62,  64,  67,  80,  82,  87. 

Dea-Syria,  the,  35. 

Dead  Sea,  the,  225. 

Deborah,  363. 

Decapolis,  451. 

Dekel,  Khiddekel  River,  97. 

Delhi,  93,  107. 

.  Delitzsch,  Dr.  Franz,  ("  History  of  He- 
brew Poetry,"  "Genesis,"  "Cunei- 
form inscriptions,"  etc.,)  94,  20S. 

Delta  of  Egypt,  244. 

Demavend,  Mount,  130. 

Demokritos,  Democritus,  (Philosophy 
of  Sense,)  24. 

Derketo,  135. 

Deukallon,  29,  136,  137. 

"Deuteronomy,"  199,  258,  2S2,  300- 

303- 
Devadatta,  75. 
Devaki,  1S7. 

Devas,  the,  55,  63,  87,  104,  105,  117. 
Dhawalagiri,  Mount,  100,  114. 
Diana,  1S9. 
Dianua  or  Janus,  189. 
Digla  or  Diglath  (Tigris)  River,  97. 
Dikaios  of  Plato,  the,  323. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  ("Bibliotheca  His- 

torica,")   in,    124,    127,  157,   159, 

2ia 
Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  328. 
Dionysius  of  Corinth,  334. 


Dius,  Divus,  Deus,  Theos,  ^"^ 

Dives,  164,  385,  447. 

Donaldson,   Dr.,  on  Akab^    TiOfj ;    on 

Athenagoras,  335. 
Dualists,  312. 
Duzhaka,  116,  120. 
Dyaus,  29,  33-35,  38,  148.   180,    186, 

igr,  211,548. 
Dyauspitar,  Diespiter,  33,  189. 

Eber,  215,  222,  224. 

Ebers,  Professor  Georg,  ("  j^gypten  - 
und  die  BUcher  Mose*s,"  etc,)  27, 

98,  128. 

"  Ecce  Homo,"  (anonymously  pub- 
lished,) 397.421,487- 

*'  Ecclesiastes,"  347. 

Eden,  Heden,  Aidenn,  94,  961  99,  los, 
105,  143,  206,  207. 

Edinburgh,  8,  9,  13. 

Edom,  Idum|ea,  Edomites,  the  Adu- 
ma,  231,  233-236,  268,  27a 

Egean,  yEgean  Sea,  317. 

EgJ'pt.  Egyptians,  2,  23,  2^4,  88,  90-95, 

99.  "S.  134.  149.  151.  167,  188-192, 
220,  222-227,  230-  234-275.  277.  2S8, 
293-296, 303.  307.  309. 321-323.  352. 
355.  357.  500.  553- 

El,  Elu,  IIu,  Ilus,  Eliun,  Ilinus,  Alu, 
in,  141,  14S,  159, 167, 187, 189, 191, 
199-201,  208,  218-220,  225,  254,  262, 
272,  296. 

Elam,  Elamites,  94,  97,  98,  125,  127, 

(62. 

Elburz  Mountains,  122,  130,  133,  159. 

Eleazar,  229,  271, 

Eleazar  ben  Damah,  347,  357. 

Eliakim,  201,  454,  455,  500,  501. 

Eliezer,  41c. 

Elijah,  309,  387.  396,  458-460.  540. 

Elisabeth.  351,  356,  362,  363. 

Elisha,  147,  396,  540. 

EUasar,  226. 

Eloah,  Elohim,  Eliun,  28,  iii,  141, 
148,  187, 189,200,  201,  204,  205,  209, 
210,  223,  228,  273,  296,  297,  302,  306, 
Z<^7f  310- 
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■                   297,  29S.  4S9.  501,  537. 
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^^1 
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^H                  (■•  I'aiiarium."  cic.,)  347-349. 
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drog^'ne,  94.                                                ^H 

^M                  A.D.  382.  ("Lives  of  the  Fathers," 

Gehenna,  sec  Hinnom.                                  ^^H 

^H                   "  Commentartefi,"  "  Vulgate  "   ver- 

GclaAius,  Pope.  333.  4SS.                               ^^M 

H                   sion,  etc^)  332,  360,  369,  371. 

"  Genciift,"  34, 43, 98, 99, 102,  tcS-i  1 3,          ^H 

^B              Euscblus    Paiuphili.  {"  Eccleaiastica] 

125.  127.  135. 13S.  I39-I52'  ><^.  1S7,          ^H 

^H                 History,"    "  L'niversal     History,") 

I9S,  199,  203,  205,  Z06,  3oS,  212,  220,               ^^H 

■                211.23!.  322.  326-329.  3S3,  334. 

225. 230. 332, 236-247, 250-351, 266-       ^^M 

^B             Eve,  see  Khavvali. 

36S,  302, 313, 316.                          ^H 

^H              Evechiufc,  124. 

Gennesareth,  108,  442,  443, 453,  456.             ^^M 

^m             Ewald,  Professor  Gcorg  H.  A.,  (*'  Die 

"Gentiles"  or  nations,  i  he,  38  2,  396,            ^^H 

^M                 Propbcicn,"  etc.,)  325. 

418,  43^  435>  443'  444.  45<.  4*^5.  4?0.            ^H 

^^^       "Exodus,"   t49,  201,   225,   337,   240, 

474>  475<  5°z>  504. 5°5>  Si2>  5>4t  539-          ^H 

^^^K          34t.  244.  246-24S.  250-356,  259-262, 

Geriziin,  236.                                                  ^^M 

^^^1           266-269, 272, 275,  276,  279-28j»  290* 

Gershom,  261.                                                ^^H 

^^H         393<  30<>  3°^  305t  340»  34^  499- 

G<5ci\iu».  Professor  F,  H.  W.,  ("He-  —   - 

^^^^1      Ezron-geber,  9S. 

brew  Language,"  "Samaritan  Pen-            ^1 

^^^H      "Exra.^'Bookof,  193. 

tatcQch,"  etc.,)  ^^j,                                    ^H 
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Gethsemane,  383,  516,  520-522. 

GhiUn,  121,  122. 

Giangri  range,  102. 

Gihon  or  Gheon  River,  see  Ganges. 

Gilead,  29S. 

Gogra  River,  lOO. 

Gokul,  323. 

Goldziher,  Professor  Ignaz,  ("  Hebrew 

Mythology,"  etc.,)  34,  107,  231. 
Gomorrah,  402, 435. 
Goshen,  land  of,  236, 244, 245,  267, 268, 
Gospels,  tlie  obsolete,  308,  322,  323, 

331-33S,  342.  343.  367.  369.  371.  372 

377.  379.  39i»  400, 407,  430,  443,  487, 

488,  519. 
Gottenborg,  8. 
Greece,  the  Greeks,  25-28,  33,  36,  51, 

53,  100,  121,  134,  137,  191,  309,  319, 

460,  494.  504.  505.  506,  521,  525. 
Gregorius     Turonensis,     ("  Historia 

Francorum,")  141. 
Gurgan  River,  12a 
Gushtasp,  123. 
Gymnosophists,  the,  360. 

Hades,  479. 

Hadrianus,  Emperor,  134,  465. 

Haetumat,  116,  I2I. 

Hagar,  22S. 

Halah  range,  215. 

Hallelu,  Hallclu-ja4i,  1S9,  219,  273. 

Ham,  see  Khem. 

Hamlet,    Coriolanus,    (Shakspearian 

characters,)  521. 
Hamurabi,  Khamuragas,  155,  156. 
Hannah,  363. 
Hanokh,  Ilaniikh,  129. 
Hapta  Hindu,  117,  122. 
Haran,  224. 
Haraqaiti,  116,  120. 
Hardv,  Rev.  Mr.,  ("  Buddhism,"  etc.,) 

84.' 
Haroot  or  Southern  Herat,  120. 
Haroyu  River,  (Heri,)  116. 
Hasbany  River,  442. 
Hasi-sadra,  iii,  127,  129, 131,  142-147, 

15=.  154.  157- 


Haug,  Hr.  Martin,  ("The  Zend-Aves-- 
ta,"  '*  Introduction  to  the  Aitareya 
Brahmana,")  27,  104,  115,  123. 

Havilah,  94,  98,  99,  206,  215,  229. 

Heaor  Kronos,  iii,  141, 144-148,216, 
231,  232. 

Heabani,  153. 

Hebrews,  the,  or  "  Children  of  Israel," 
23.  27.  29.  37.  49.  S0»  63,  88,  97,  99, 
loi,  107, 120,  134, 149-154,  163,  167, 

188,  189,  191,  195,  I98-20(^  203,  211, 

215, 219-228, 231-308,311.314,  zxy- 

322. 

Hebron,  225,  226, 

Hegesippus,  the  historian  of  the  early 

church,  327,  356. 
Heliopolis,  133,  323. 
Hellas,  the  Hellenes,  133,  136,  203, 

2151314.  3'9- 
Helmund  or  Etymandrus  River,  121, 

122. 

Hera  or  Diu-no,  Juno,  189,  202. 
Herakles,   Hercules,    153,    154,    207, 

323- 
Herat,  the  ancient  Aria,  119,  121. 
Heri  or  Aria  River,  119,  120.     Heri 

Pass,  119. 
Hernias,  ("  Pastor,"  etc.,)  331 ,  334, 336, 

337.  39i.45S»457- 
Hermes,  Mercury,  189,  216,  309,  314. 
Hermippus  of   Smyrna,  {Life  of   Py 

thagoras,)  27,  123. 
Herniodorus    of    Ephesus,     (Roman 

Law,  etc.,)  123. 
Herodes, "  Herod,"  (Herod  the  Great, 

Herod  Antipas.)  321,  323,  352,  353, 

365,  428,  438,  440, 445, 470.  516,  523, 

530- 
Herodians,  the,  423. 
Herodotus,  (History  of  Greece,  Egypt, 

etc.,)  90,  99. 
Hesperides,  the,  or  Western  Islands, 

206. 
Hc-2ekiah,  340,  341,  454,  455,  500,  501. 
Hierapolis,  133,  202,  326,  327. 
Hieroml)aIus,  211, 
Hieronymus,  see  Eusebius. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^r.VDEX,      ^^^^^^^^ST^^^^B 

^^r                lliggtnn,     Gudfrey,     ("  Anacalypsi»." 

Indra,                                                            ^^^| 

^^K                   "  Celtic  Druids,"  etc..)  135,  347. 

Indu»  Kivcr,  92-^^  9S-100,  107.  114,         ^^^| 

^^B                Hilkiah,  2S2,  454.  500,  901. 

115.  118,  122,  206,  229.                                     ^1 

^^B                llimala,  Himalavn  Mountains,  z8,  31. 
^H                     33,  89,93,  94«  100-103,  tU>  IM.  131. 

Ininan,  Dr.  William.  ("Ancient  Faiths                ^| 

in  Ancient  Names."  etc.,)  300,  317.                 ^| 

^^^^^          Hindu  Koosh,  mountains, 9(\  93.  100. 

Ionia.  31a  317.  3'*'  354-                                     ■ 

^^^^B 

Iphigcncia,  203.                                                        H 

^^^^H           lliniiom  or  Gehenna,  vatlcy  of,  163- 

IreiixuA,  Sl,  Bishop  of   Lugdunum,                 H 

^^^B               165.  3S1.  3S5.  411,  464.  4^5'   477' 

("Advcrsus    Hxrcscft,"  etc.,}   325,                 ^^ 

^^r                   3i3<  54> 

3".  3P'  342.  35G,  513.  52^531,  542,          ^^1 

^^m                  1  [iram,  kinjf  of  Tyre,  98. 

|.\|)|>cndix.)  567.                                          ^^^1 

^^H                  Itiranyagarbhi,  30^  3^- 

IruD,    Iran,    Iroiiiam.,    Irano- Aryans,          ^^^B 

^^H                  Hiranyavatt,  76. 

90,  93,  100,  102.  105-109,  iii-126,          ^^B 

^^1                Hittitcs  or  Khctn,  =35,  255. 

160,  1C3,  t67,  227,  3S7,  31&                        ^^^1 

^^M                 Hiuig,  Pro(cMor  Ferdinand,  ("Urge- 

Isaac,  sec  Vitschak.                                        ^^^H 

^H           y^  schichtc  und  Mytbologie  dcr  Philift- 

Isaiah,  3t8,  340,  341.  352,  360.   366.                V 

^B                    ter,")  135. 

3^,  376.  454.  455.  499-501.  5'3-                ^^1 

^H                II6:n.  Ildina,  tree  of  life,  109,   no. 

Uhinael,  Ishmaetites.  226,  3.29^  335.             ^^H 

^H                    160,  161.  206. 

U\A.  iSS.                                                       ^^H 

^^R                 Homer.  134,  28$. 

Ismidagan,  156.                                            ^^^H 

^H^                1  tor,  Mount,  256^  270. 

sec  Jacob.                                         ^^^H 

^H                 Horus*  iSS,  314. 

(Makhar,  308.                                                  ^^^H 

^^m                  I  [oshea>  sec  Joshua. 

(star.  I»htar,  153.  187.  216.  352,  273.           ^^H 

^H                 Humhaba.  127.  144. 

ledubar,  137-131.  143-144,  152-159.            ^^^H 

^H                    Hydra,  the,  207. 

^^^1 

^H                   Hyk»os,  the,  324,  225,  137-339. 

Jacob,  see  Yahakohh.                                  ^^^| 

^H                 HyTCftnia,  (Vchrkaoa,]  120.  122,  144. 

"Jacob's'*  sons,  248;  grand  and  great          ^^H 

gramLionfl,  24S,  249.                                             ^| 

^H                 Iacchus  or  Kacchui,  14S. 

Jahv^,  Jah.    117,   138,   148,   189^   191.          ^^H 

^^1                  lao,  Jau,  Rcc  Yno. 

221,  22S.  t»ee  Vahve>.                               ^^H 

^H                   larad,  Jared,  20S. 

Jairus,  422,  426.  427,  429,  43>-                        ^^| 

^^M                  'Ibhrim,  sec  (tebrews. 

James,  King,  169.                                             ^^^| 

^H                 Iconium,  136. 

"  James."  sec  Vahakobh.                              ^^^| 

^H                 Ida  or  Ivi.  (Eve,)  29,  32,  zti. 

Japhct.  212.                                                       ^^^1 

^^H                Idunixa,  see  Kdom. 

Japhetilrs,  Ja%'anile&.  215.                            ^^^H 

^^m                IkAwaka.  303.  233. 

Jajcartc.s  River,  loa                                      ^^^| 

^H                n,  Hi,  etc^  see  El. 

Jehoiakim,  2or,                                             ^^^| 

^H                "Iliad,"  the,  271,  2S8. 

Jchoshaphat,  514.                                             ^^^f 

^^1                 ImmanucI,  340^  352,  500. 

Jehovah,  sec  Vehovah.                                 ^^^| 

^^H                Inachus  Tnakh.  Anakh,  131,  136. 

Jeremiah,  2S1,  282.  300,  301.                         ^^^| 

^^H                India,  Indians,   Indo-Aryaiu,   27-29. 

Jericho,  ^3,  466^  479.                                    ^^H 

^H                   3*-33*  37-39-  49-5'.  y-**-'".   106- 

"Jerome,"  see  EuscbiuA  Illeronymus.           ^^H 

^^1                           loS,     IT3-II5.     llS.     121,     122,     1:5. 

Jerusalem.  164,  165,  215.  289,  312,  340,                H 

^^B             12S.  133.  14),  iCo,  iCi,  167,  186. 

353.  3^3.  3S1.  38'.  3*^3-385.  392.  305.                  I 

^^H                  1S7,  191,  192,  202,  ao6,  an.  215, 

404.  410,  412,  415. 4^6.  442.  445.  44fi.                  H 

^H                 391,  293.  312,  31O.  31S,  319^  321- 

45'.  4SJ.  454*  464-472,  474. 477.  +*<^                  1 

^H                  3^3.  ^^f  3S9> 

4^49».493-49'\  500.  5^4.  SO5.  ^h           ^^H 
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5"-5M,  537.  53S-540.  543.  544.  547, 

5S»- 
Jesuits,  the,  47,  48. 
Jesus  Christ,  6,  25,  26,  (see  Yaishooa). 
Jesus  or  Joshua,  339,  340. 
Jethro,  275,  292. 
Jews,  the,    or    Yehudim,    (see    also 

Judffia.)  199,  356,  357,  380,  381,  384, 

385.  3^.  396,  399.  402,  418,  422-425. 

432. 47S.  483-486,  491.  50^-505.  51 ». 

534-527.  530.  533- 
Jihoon  River,  100,  102. 
Johannists,  316. 
"John"  or  Joannes,  the   Presbyter, 

326-329.  334.   380.   388.    389.    395. 

459.  483,  495.  506. 
Joktan,  Joktanites,  215. 
Jona,  427. 
-Jones,  Sir  William,  ("Asiatic  Poetry," 

"Christian  Theism,"  etc^)  115,  323. 
Jordan  or  Yarden  River,  108,  298, 

299.  308,  309.  35'.  356.  358.  359. 
3G2,  365,  366,  369,  442,  537. 
Joseph   of  Arimatbea,  528,  529,  534, 

536.  537,  541.  544- 
Joseph,  see  Yoseph. 
"Joseph's  Ancestrj-,"  (table,)  345. 
J  osephus,     Flavius,     ("  Antiquities," 

"Jewish  Wars,"  etc.,)  95,  197,  237, 

253-259,  288,  292,  322,  352,  354. 
Joses,  348-353,  372,  428,  531. 
Joshua,  Yehoshua,  27,  244,  271,  277- 

2S3,  289,  297,  300,  31S-321,  341. 
Jo--;iah,  152,  199,  258,  282. 
Jove,  Jave,  Jowii,  211,  274,  276,  300, 

54S,  (see  also  Jupiter.) 
Juda,  "  Jude,"  349-35'.  372- 
Judxa,  the    Jews,   50,    51,   162,    1C4, 

165,  200,  237,  307.   312,   313,   320, 

321,  355,  366,  395,  426,   466..  4S2. 

500,  501,  517. 
Judas    Iscariot,   427,   428,    479,    494, 

516-  5'9- 
"Judges,"  274,  289. 
Julius  Cxsar,  6,  449,  532. 
Jumna  River,  207,  2S3,  323. 
Juno,  189. 


Jupiter,  Jove,  Jowie,  Ju,  33,  189,  2i6» 

309,  370- 

Justa  the  Syrophenician,  443,  (Appen- 
dix,) 567. 

Justinus  Frontinus,  ("  Historiamm 
Libri  xliv.,"  etc  ,)  108,  124,  158. 

Justinus  Martyr,  ("Apologia,"  "Coo- 
tra  Tryphonem,"  etc.,)  25,  30S,  323, 

333.  334,  338.  343.  353.  369.  373- 
Justinianus,  Emperor,  312. 

Kabool,  Cabool,  Kabul,  1 19. 

Kakra,  Charax,  117,  121. 

Kali,  Maha  Kali,  Durga  or  Parvatl, 

125. 
Kali-naga,  Kala-naga,  207. 
Kalisch,  Doctor,  ("Genesis," etc.,)  9c, 

109,  III. 
Kamtchatka,  89. 
Kant,  Immanuel,  ("  Kritik  der  rvinen 

Vernunft,"  etc.,)  15,  41. 
Kapiiavastu,  54,  60,  70,  75,  38S. 
Kara  Korum  mountains,  101,  114. 
Karrak,  156. 

Kashmir,  86,  87,  93,  99-107,  1 18,  206. 
Kasyapa,  69,  7a 

"Katha  Upaiiishad,"  the,  43,  168. 
Kayin  or  "  Cain,"  207,  20S. 
Kelainios,  Mount,  133. 
Kenahan,  "  Canaan,"   224,    235,    256, 

258,  267,  270,  2S8. 
Kenahanim,  Keniianim,  the,  267,  2S7, 

2SS.  294. 
Kercsaspa,  116,  I20. 
Khaiisa,  ^z^,  352. 
Khavvah,  Hava,  ("Eve,")  211. 
Khem,  Khama,  Cama,  Ham,  209,  212, 

215- 
Khiddekel  orHiddekel  (Tigris)  River 

97,  206. 
Khiva  oasis,  102. 
Khncnta.  !i6. 
Khorassan,  120. 
Khorsahad.  147. 
Khou-en-aten,  243. 
Khudurlaganiar,  225,  226. 
Khybcr  I'ass,  the,  93,  119. 


y 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^5^^^^^^^^^^^^57^1 

^^m          Kibotos,  I3J. 

Laxarus,  164,  335.  400,  433,  477,  478. 

^H          "Kings,"  Books  of,  193.377. 

4S91  493.  SJ7.  540- 

^^M          Kinura.  (Cinyras,)  iSS,  202,  292. 

Leah,  244. 

^^H          Kt!«agotamt,  74. 

Lebanon,  Mount,  31 1.  54S, 

^^H          Kishim  or  Krishna  River,  317,  330. 

Lepsiius,     Professor     Karl     Rtchar4^ 

^^V           Kis&ia,  Cossxa,  Khu^^Ulan,  90,  102. 

("  IJcnkmiUcr  au8V^}-ptcn,"ctc.,) 

^^m           Klciikcr,  Profcs&or  J.Friedrich,  ("Itic 

27.  ^7- 

^^m               Zend-Avesta,"  ctc^)   109. 

Lesley,  Professor  J.  J,  ('*  Maii'h  Ori>> 

^H  '        Ktiathalti,  116,  izo» 

gin  and  IjcsUjiv,"  etc.,)  255,  236. 

^^K          Kiieph,  1S9.  314. 

Levant,  the,  317. 

^^H          Xohina  Kivcr,  34. 

Levi,  (see  also  Matlathiah,)  Leviie£, 

^^H           Kohath.  ::47. 

"  Leviticus,"  24S.  274,  2S3,  2S3,  290, 

^^H          Kohr,  Kuhr,  Khuar,  Khor'sh,  or  Ko- 

=95.  =98-302,  373. 4»7-4io,  4JS.  473. 

^^M             rc*h.  —  "CjTus,"— sec  Kuros. 

Lcydcn.  236. 

^^M          Koh  Siah  range,  12a 

Libya.  Libyans,  236,  254,  255. 

^^M          Koli,  61,  75. 

Lin^^a,  Lingam,  the.  Lingaitcs  317- 

^H           Kulpia  or  Kol-Ychovab*  the,  18S,  air, 

Livius,    Titus,      "Livy,"     ("Annale* 

^m              307.  309.  Z^^  3>4- 

Roma:,")  134. 

^^K           Kong-fou-l-izc,  "  Confudtta,**  97. 

"  I-ogta,"  or  Discourses  of  the  Lord, 

^^H          Kooah  mountains,  103,  11^ 

by  Mattathiah.  471. 

^^H           Korah,  249. 

Logos  tiic,  "  Reason,"  or  "  Word," 

^^H           Kusmas    IndicoplcuMcA,   (**Tupogra> 

45,  190,  200,  307,  310,  31 X,  313,  3(6, 

^^K              phia,"  or  Geography.)  95. 

35».  35^  3^3-  3^  ?^  39»' 

^^H            Knu\'unjik  monunicnL*s  I40t  25s. 

Ixjt,  225-3*8,  235,  306. 

^^m            Kri»!ina,  1S7,  207,  283,  290,   291,  317, 

I^ukas,  "l^ke,"  334-338.   343,    344. 

^m             31S,  350-323.  344,  352.  353.3<M.3*55. 

J4S-353.  362-36S,  374,  376.  3S4,  387- 

^m             495- 

3S9.  39^-398.  414-540.  544-547. 

^^H          Kronoa-PoaeidSn,  144. 

Lubara.  156. 

^^H            Kudur>nanhun(li,  I25. 

Lugdunum  and   Vienna,   Episllc  of. 

^^H           Kucnlun  mountains,  93,  10&-103,  II4. 

334- 

^^H          Kukusbta  River,  75. 

Limu.  187. 

^^H          "  Kuran"  or  Koran,  the,  3$. 

Ly>anias,  36(5.                                    ^1 

^^H           Kurcv^h  Arab«,  the,  2S. 

^^H 

^H          Kuros  Kurios  31S,  319*  3-'» 323.359* 

MACEt>OH,  Macedonians.  134.         ^1 

^1              583.384,386. 

Macrobius  ("  Satumaiiorum  convivi- 

^H     .     Kush,  Kushitcs,  the,  99, 1191  120. 

orum  lib.  vii.,")  31& 

^^M           Kusi-nagara,  75,  76. 

Madura,  323. 

Mxander,  river,  133. 

Magdala  or  Migdol.  Magdalene,  the, 

^^M           IjiHAN,  20S,  234,  235,  37 

26S,  350,  433.  452.  453-  490-492.  5'6> 

^^B           I^dakh,  2o6. 

53'.  535.  5.r.  539- 

^^H          I.3ish,  274,  296. 

Magi  or  Magoi,  the,  51,  I2t,  123,  162, 

^^B           Larncch,  207-209. 

163. 

^^m          Lan(nuic,  Archbibbop  of  Canterbury, 

Magnesia,  133. 

^^^^      343- 

Mapnesians  134.  135-                         1 

^^^^^ft  Lapland,  Laplanders,  90,  92. 

Maha  Marj  or  Maha  Maria,  344.      ^^^| 

^^^^H  I^ru,  156. 

Mahendra,  S4.                                    ^^^^^ 

^^^^^^58o            ^^^^^^^/^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^H                   Mahcr-shaial-hashbaz,  340,  353,  500. 

Mazandcran,  122,  144.                                         ^M 

^H                  Mahomei.  514.  (see  Mnhhamtnad). 

Ntcdia,  Medians,  Medo-Ar)*ans,  Madai,            H 

^^J                   Maia,  Matnt,  iS7-i$9,  202,  461. 

37.  loS,  log.  122-127,  >S7.   »S9.  *^S'            1 

^^m                 Maiinonicles  Rabbi,  123. 

307-                                                                     H 

^^B                   Maitrc)*!,  43. 

Mcfliterrancan  Sea,  143,  154,  iSy-^TO.            ^^ 

^^m                  Malach,  the,  200,  259,  260,  273,  297, 

Mcgasthenes,  53,  333.                                  ^^^H 

^B                     307.  30S,  310,  314,  3'^- 

Mekch-i-zcdck,  226.                                     ^^^H 

^^H                   Mamrc,  22(i.       « 

Memphis.  24G.                                             ^^^| 

^^B                   Maimaarowar  Lake.  100, 1 14. 

Mcna,  Mcncs.  91.  191.                                ^^^| 

^^M                  Manasiich.  244,  245,  298. 

MLiiejiiah  I..  Mencptah  II.,  237,  23S,       ^^H 

^^M                  Mancrt  Capac,  29. 

240. 241. 244. 245.  -53-255. 258. 260,    ^^H 

^H^                  Manetho,  (**  1  listory  of  Egypt,"  "  Apo 

263, 26S.                                    ^^M 

^^B                     tclcsniatica,**  etc.,  preserved  by  Jo- 

Mcribah,  295.  396.                                     ^^^H 

^^H                      scphus  and  olhcnt.)  S9,  224,  237. 

Mcrodnch.  191,  216,  271.                              ^^^| 

^^M                 Manuah,  Manoakh.  lyt. 

Mcroe,  254,  253.                                            ^^^| 

^^M                  Maiiu,  Manukh,  Manuscha,  25,  27-32. 

Mcru,  Mount,  94.                                          ^^^H 

^^^^            36,  44-46,  52.  88,  93-96.  100.   107. 

Merv,  (Moiini.)  116,  119.                             ^^^| 

^^^^P            UO-115,   iiS,    12S,  129,   132,   133, 

Mcsha,  9S.  99.                                                       ^M 

^^^^            137.  144.  209-212,  291. 

Meshia,  Meahiane,  29,  94,   109,  110,             H 

^^r                  Mnniisht,  Mount,  130-133,  142,  143. 

t6o.                                                                  ■ 

^^B             .  Jklarcion,  of  Sinufx,  ("GoNpel,"  etc..) 

Mesopotamia,     Mcsopotamians,     37,             H 

^H                      3*^  377- 

113,143.                                                         H 

^^B                  Marinm,  Mariamme,  Miriam.  Marin, 

Mt-ssala,  341.                                                ^^^H 

^m                    "  Mary."  55,  190.  "3,  39°.  32.1-  334. 

McsHalina,  450.                                                 ^^^^H 

^1                     343-353.  356.  362-  363. 365.  372. 428, 

Messiah,  the,  25,  49-51,  164,  172,  190,        ^^H 

^m                   4C1.  53<'  535'  540. 

244.  245'  27s.  3'3.  316.  3^8,  319,  320,             H 

^^B                 "Mark  "or  Markets,  Marcus  151.  32G, 

3^i»  j3^'  340,  341.  343.  344.  35'.  35S.              H 

^»^            325>-335.  349-35'-  365-  367. 368. 372- 

360.  361 .  379.  384^  385-  3SS.  39G.  397.             ■ 

^^^K            174. 379i  3S7-3S9.  393-399.  4M-54C\ 

400-402, 404.  406.  4 1 1 ,  4 1 2.  423,  43 1 .             ■ 

^^^V 

442. 445-447.  45»-  4fA  467,  480-485.              ■ 

^^V               M&rra,  Mara  or  Manh,  60,  62,  387. 

49'.  495.  49»-50'.  S0l*-5'3.  524. 553-             1 

^M          3S8- 

Mcssu,  252-259,  292.                                   ^^^H 

^^H                 Mars,  191,  216. 

Methodists.  549.                                        ^^^H 

^^H               Manha,  46S,  469,  471,  472,  478,  4S9- 

Mcthusael,  208,  209.                                  ^^^H 

^B 

Michael,  archangel,  162,  190.                              ^M 

^H                Mary  of  Bethany,  433,  468,  472,  478, 

Midian,  Midianiles,  249,  254,  259, 270,            H 

^H           439-493- 

298.                                                                H 

^^H                 Mas  Massis,  muuntains  of,  133,  143, 

"  Midrash  Kohelcth,"  the.  347,  357,             H 

^H                    143 

439-                                                             ^1 

^^H                 Masius,  Mount,  143,  143. 

Miller.   Hugh,    ("Testimony  of   the    ^^^| 

^^B                  Matarca,  323. 

Rocks,"  etc.,)  196.                                 ^^^H 

^^m                 Mattathiah    or  "  Matthew,"   50,  303 

Milman,    Dean,    ("  Nala  and   Dutu-     ^^^H 

^■^            320,  326-339. 343. 344.  347-353. 361- 

^^^H 

^^^^            36S.  372-374, 376. 379. 3S7-39».  393" 

Miri,  MyTa,  iSS.  190,  202,  2921  365.           ^^^| 

^^^V            399.  414-540.  544.  545- 

Miriam,  269,  275,  392,  293.                          ^^^^| 

^^^^^           Matura  or  Madura,  323. 

Moab,  Moaliites  33$^  296,  297.                   ^^^H 

^^^^          Maya,  4I.  55-  »S7,  iSS,  202,  292,  344- 

Moggalliiia,  70,  75.                                    ^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^                         ^^^™      %st       ^H 

^^^^^Monammcdans  th«,  358,  {m«   Mub- 

Ncander,  (Xcumann,)  Pro[e»or  J.  A.             ^^H 

^H                hftrnmad)- 

W.,  ("Universal  Church  History,"             ^^H 

^H           Mokatteb,  Wady,  256. 

etc^)  354.  3S7.  358*                                           ^H 

H           Moloch,   Mulcch,   Mclech.    164.    1S8. 

Ncbo,  146,  3i6.                                                 ^^H 

H              3'0- 

Nehuchadnezur,  352.                                          ^^H 

^H           Moshat,  "McfflcB,"  33,  35-29,  52,  88, 

Nchubhtan,  296.                                                   ^^^| 

H               *=>    ns^    '39.    »95->99.   »'.  206, 

Nc]>fil.  Nepaul,  55,  86,  87.                              ^^M 

^H           31 1, 240, 241,  346-264, 3O7-305, 310. 

Ncrgal,  146,716.                                                      ^^^1 

H     .         3»8, 321. 324. 339-341.3*^7. 446.4s*- 

Nero,  Emperor,  450.                                            ^^H 

H              4O0. 4S7.  ^99,  50J,  554. 

NestorianK,  the,  355.                                         ^^H 

^H            MiiKcr,  Prufcssor  F.Max,  ("Science 

Nicodemitii,  68,  465,  4S4,  485.                            ^^H 

^H                u(    Kcl  igion,*'    "  Science    uf     Lan- 

Nicolaus    DamascenuK,    ("  Universal              ^^^| 

^H                guage,"  "  The  Rig- Veda,"  cic^)  37, 

History,")  13a                                                  ^^| 

H               38,  40.  4^  43*  5^'  53>65>  ^2-^4.  g& 

Nigrodha  grove,  the,  72.                                  ^^H 

^H           Muhh&inm.id,  Mohammed,  Mahomet, 

Nile  River,  the:,  91,  94,  95,  99.                          ^^H 

H               28,  163,373.  41 1- 

Nimrod,  [37.  142, 153,  156-159,  224.                ^^M 

^1            Muir,   Profft&or,  ("Sanscrit  Texts," 

Nineveh.  Ninus  2.  96,   108,  124-127,              ^^H 

H                etc)  2S,  34t  44- 

1 57-1 59-                                                        ^H 

^B           "Munlakhab  al-Tavrarikh,"   the,    b}- 

NInipi  14&                                                       ^^H 

^H                Itaddoni,  317. 

"  Nirukta,"  the.  31.                                          ^^M 

^H            "  Muratori,"  Canon  of,  jzS,  389,  459- 

Nirvina,  ntatc  of,  23.  43,  59,  65-76,              ^^H 

H           Mytilta,  Moladah  or  Mcldoh,  (Beliifr?) 

84.408.                                                               ^H 

^B               207. 

Nisat,  116, 119,  121.  133.                                     ^^H 

^M          M>iTha.  (or  Miri.)  rSS*  191%  393.  461, 

Nizfr,  Mount.  143,  146,  149,  15S,                      ^^| 

^B 

Noah,  Noakh.  Nne,  29, 32, 95,  96,  107.             ^^H 

115,  129-132.   135,    ij6k   142,  152.            ^H 

^H           N'aaman,  147. 

208-316.  331.                                             ^^1 

^H            XadaU  278,  301. 

Nod,  land  of,  307.                                                  ^^| 

^m            Nagara,  54. 

*•  Xm-ali*,"  (Von  Hardcnbcrg,"  Chris-  _---       ^^H 

^H           Nahor,  321. 

tianity  in  Europe,"  etc..)  66.                          ^^H 

^1            Nain,  433,  490,  491. 

Nub  or  Salalis  Era  of,  334,  33S.                        ^^H 

^H           N'airanjara  Rivur,  6t. 

Ndbia,  Nubians  99*                                              ^^H< 

^H           Nakhi-Rustem,  30S. 

Nukh,  aee  Noah.                                                  ^^H 

^H             Nanda,  72. 

'*  Numbers,"  249^  279,  2S8,  aSg^  296,            ^^M 

^H           Nanda-Dcvi,  Mount,  100,  1 14,  1  iS. 

300,303.                                       ^H 

^H            Xaimacus  ur  Vannakh,  130,  131,  r37, 

^^1 

^H            Xaphthati.  415. 

Oanh,  Oannes,  154,  155.                                     ^^M 

^M           Nara.  N'aruvaua,  30^  38,  39, 186 

<Jb)  River,  103.                                                     ^^H 

^m           Nathan.  199. 

CEcumenius,  Bishop  uf  Tricca,  (**  Com-              ^^^| 

^H           Nathanacl  or  Bartholomew.  331,  383, 

mcntaries,**)  327.                                               ^^H 

H               390.  39'.  4'5.  4.'S.  482. 

Okcanris,  136-                                                        ^^^| 

^H           Nazareth,  N'azarcncs,  320,  32r,    343, 

Olcott,  Colonel.  418.  -                                            ^^M 

H               348-358.  362.   364.  365.   373.    >HS. 

Olymjnis,  Mount,  133.                                             ^^H 

■               390.  39'.  395-398.  40J-40S,  416, 419. 

"(!)livca,''  Mount   uf,  470,   471,   4B0,              ^^^ 

■                422.  429.  437.  444.  4S7<  5-7- 

482.  49».  494.  498.  512.  5^0,  $47.                                1 

^H           Nazaiites,    Xazorcans,    Nassoracaiis, 

OplWTt,  Doctor  Jules,  ("LaMesopo.  --'^     ^^1 

^^            i90.  317.  355-3^.  438. 

tamie,"  etc,)  30S.                                           ^^| 
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Ophir,  land  of,  94,  9S,  99,  107,  206, 

315,  229. 
Origenes,  ("Hexapla,"  "Contra  Cel- 

sum,*'  "  Homilies,"  etc.,)  162,  322, 

337- 
Ormazd,  Ormuzd,  Oromasdes,  (Ahu- 

ra-mazdao,)  32,  36,  40,  109. 
Orion,  186. 
Osiris,  23,  188,  260. 
Ottoboni,  Cardinal,  134. 
Ouranos,  274. 
Ovidius  Naso,  Publius,  {"  HeroYdes," 

"  Metamorphoses,"    "  Fasti,"  etc.,) 

365- 
Oxus  River,  too,  ro2. 
Oxyartcs,  124-127,  159. 

PAi-iESTiN-v  Palestine,  135,  234,  245, 
265,  267,  26S,  270,  271,274,298,317, 

3'8»  341.  354.  358.  359.  471.  533- 
Palatine,  Mount,  210. 
Paley,   Archdeacon,   ("Evidences   of 

Christianitj',"  etc.,)  324. 
Pamphylia,  132. 
'*  I'anchatantra,"  the,  98. 
Pant^enus,  331. 

Pantheists,  the,  iS,  22,  23,  163. 
Panther,  347-349.  Zll- 
Papias,  I^ishop  of  Hicrapolis,  ("  Dis- 
courses of  the  Lord,")  326-334.  458. 
Paradisus,  the,  or  Eden,  94,  105,  106, 

162,  40S. 
Paropamisus  mountains,  120. 
Pataliputra  or  "  Palibothra,"  52,  53. 
Patniois,  460. 

"  Patriarchs,"  the,  (tables,)  209,  221. 
Paul,  Saint,  08,  72,  336,  339,  340,  344, 

346,  349.  354.  l^l>  37  5-  3^3'  3S7. 407- 

444.  449.  450.  549.  550- 
PausilyiJum.  Posilipo,  449. 
Pekah,  King,  500,  501. 
Pclasgi,  the,  109,  135. 
Pcnjab,  or  Punjaub,  the,  93,  98,  107, 

122. 
"  Pentateuch,"  the,  196-199,  211,  220, 

30[. 
Periktione,  352. 


Persia,  Persians,  32,  49,  93.  94,  109, 
116,  123,  129,  132, 162, 164,  187, 191, 
306,  3'8,  321,322,  357,  381. 

Persian  or  Elamitic  Gulf,  95,  96,  107, 
loS,  115,  154,  229. 

Persepolis,  30S. 

Peru,  Peruvians,  29. 

Peter,  Saint,  162,  326-330,  336,  339, 
363.  367,  375.379.  381.  39».  4i4-4«S, 
427.437.  442,  443.  454-462.  464. 46S, 
478,  479.  482, 486,  487, 494. 495.  506, 
512,  516,  520,  522-524,  532,  535,  539. 

S4J.  544.  545- 
Pharaohs,  the,  234-244,  251-256,  262- 

272.  405,  548. 
Pharisees,  the,  320,  354,  367,376,422- 

424,  42S,  429,  433, 439, 440-443.  446» 

452.  454.  456. 469.  470,  472-47S,  493. 

498.504.  5"- 
Philip,  Saint,  327,  356,  390,  391,  415, 

482.  505.  506. 
Philip,  Tetrarch  of  Iturea,  366. 
Philippus,   Emperor,  the    Philips   of 

A!acedon, 134. 
Philistia,    Philistines,    134,    135,   270, 

277- 
Philo  Hybliiis,   (Translation    of     the 

History  of  Sanchoniathon,)  211. 
Philo  JucIecus,  {"  De  prKmioetpoenS," 

etc..)  i3i.3".3"3-354- 
Phinehas,  250,  271. 
Phoibos,  Pha'bus,  189. 
I'hccnicia,  Phcenicians,  Posni  or  Phoe- 

ni,  98,  107-109.  112.  131-140,    151, 

154,  155, 188,  190,  191,  201,  202,  232, 

235.  236,  24S.  262,  205,  355'  442,  443. 

445.450,451,  453,  54S, 
Phrygia,  Phrygians,  132,  133,  136,  137, 

327- 
Pilatus,  Pontius,  153,   342,   366,  516, 

523-530-  533'  53-1-536. 
Pincian  Gardens,  the,  450. 
Pindar,  319. 
Pisgah,  Mount,  259. 
I'ison  or  Intlus  River,  94,  95,  9S,  ico, 
I      101,  2o6,  229. 
■  Pi-Tum,  Pithom,  251. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^                               ^^^^       5S3 1 

^^^^^^woOxin^pe.  -j6r. 

Kabbj  ben  Damah,  439,  (sec  EJc^izar  1 

^H             V\Mo,  Platwi.  r '  The  RepubHe,"  -  The 

ben  Uamah).                                         1 

^H                Laws,"  etc.,)  2.1.25,45.137.  '3^.  169. 

Rabbinical  writings.  163, 1651 20(X  204,  ■ 

^H               2".47-(.  307.3«'-3M.  3"*.3'7.33>. 

344-                                                    1 

^B         323.351.332.3!^- 

Rachel,  244,  273.                                      1 

^^B            riatnnistK,  Ihc,  31^0,391. 

Raffacllc,  375.                                      ^^1 

^^H            PUntuii  .SeL-utultUh ''*  Pliny  the  Elder," 

Ragha,  117,  t2l.                                 ^^H 

^^B                  {"Naturx         HIsluriaruin         Ubrt 

Rahula,  73.                                        ^H 

^^H                  xxxvii,,")  134. 

Kajagriha.  61,  70.  73,  75. 

^H             "  PluUrch,"    I1outarcbo»,   {"  ]*arallct 

Raman,  Kimmon,  nr  Vul,  t4S,  1S7. 

^B                 Lives,"}  123.  318. 

RaniMrs  or  Ra-mcs&u,  (child  of  Ra,l 

^H            Poe,    Edt;ar    A.,    (''Eureka,*'    etc.,) 

lU  (Senostris)  234,  136,  237,  S5J, 

^m 

254.  =55.  25S.  262- 

^H           Folycarpus,     KUhop     oi     Smyrna, 

Ra^SekciKn,  339. 

^H               ("  ivpistle  to  ihe  rhilippians/'}  335, 

Ravana  Khada  or  Kawan  Rhiid  Lake, 

^M 

100.  113,  114. 

^H           Porphyrius  (**  Life  of    IMhagoras," 

Rawtinsun,    Canon    George,    ("five 

^H 

Great  Monarchies^"  eLc,J  102,  ]]<> 

^^M             Po^idon.  ijt. 

123.  iS9-»65. 

^^m            Pofiitivists,  555. 

Rawlinson,  Sir  Henry.  {"HiMory  oL 

^^1             Poiiphar,  24a  241. 

Assyria,*')  90,  2t6,  217. 

^m            i'rajBpaii.  3<X  3S.  39.  43.  44<  47*  48. 

"  Rebecca,"  Rel>ckah,  220. 

^H           iSti. 

Red  Sea,  Ihc.  9S,  108,  23S.  24}.  ziA, 

^H             Pra-JApati,  or  Jjtof^lis  209,  'I'* 

3^3- 

^^1             Pr^na,  202. 

Rehnboth,  96.                                   ,^^ 

^H           "Prisse  papyrus,"  the,  1:8,  312,  220, 

Reulicn,  :4s,  S9S.                          ^^H 

■               a&3- 

RcucI,  259.                                    ^^^1 

^^M            rrithivi,  35,  3S.  191. 

Revisers  of  New  Testament,  539.         1 

^^B            Pmmcihciis,  Pramatha,  137,  54>> 

Rcxin,  king  of  Syria,  500.               ^^^^ 

^^m            l^osrrpina,  iSt). 

Rhages  or  Rhaga,  121.                  ^^^| 

^^H            Protestants,  55a 

Riiibis  the.  322.                             ^^^| 

^^H            "  PsalniK,"  the,  ^Gig, 

Riviera  of  Italy,  the,  I03.              ^^^| 

^H            Plah  or  rhthah.  18S. 

Robson.  Rev.  J.  S..  ("  1  rimluism,"i4S 

^^M           Pioicmxufi     C]atidiii«,      "  Ptolemy,^ 

41.  46^  4S.  M- 

^^m               {"  Syntaxi5    Astronomis,"     "  Geo- 

Rimie.  Rontnn*),  Roman  Empire^  49, 

^^^                graphikc,"  etc^)  323. 

St,  310.  336.  3S4.  385.  43.*,  44y,  45c 

^^B            Ptolemy  PbiUdclphus,  230,  340,  311. 

460,  499.  S0».   5W,   505»   5^h   5M, 

^^1            Piiah,  351. 

525- 

^^M                             Qt. 

Roniatiisist,    Runian    CaiboHcs,    134* 

^^M            I'uriMho,  137. 

450,  4fj2. 

^^M           Puicolj.  449. 

R<»9,  Profe«6«r,  ("Taciltuaod  Brac- 

^^M           Fytlngoras,   Pythagoreans,    25,    169, 

dwlini,")  32c. 

^m              sri,  t74,  321. 

Roth,  Profc»»or,  oq  the  Vedic  Hymns,. 

34' 
Ruakh  or  Pneuma.  the,  200,  307*310^ 

^H           K\,  the  Sun,  191. 

3U.  3U.  3'6.  548- 

^H^          Kaainses,  Katueses,  dt^',  ajC^  251. 

Rulennu,  the,  233,  26S. 

J 
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Sabaoth,  Sabbath,  (a  deity  of  AkkadJ 

149.  172- 
Sabians,  or  Nazoreans,  357,  358. 
Sadducees,   the,    376,   381,  470,   493, 

494.  503.  504- 
Said,  Port,  267. 
Saint-Hiiaire,  Barthclemy,  ("Aristote," 

"  Le  Bouddha,"  etc.,)  54. 
Saint'Maur.  342. 
Sfilah,  224. 
Salatis,  see  Nub. 
Salome,  535. 
Samaria,  Samaritans,  211,   221,  456, 

466,  468,  471,  478,  485.  495.  500- 
Sama,  212. 

Samas  or  Shemesh,  216. 
Samson,  Shimsh-on,  or  Shemesh-On, 

130,  28&-290,  363,  387,  446. 
Samuel,  Shemuel,  135,  199,  201,  245, 

251,  262,  269,  272,  277. 
Sanchoniathon,  ("History  of   Phoeni- 
cia,") 89,  138,  140,  151,  211,  231. 
Sannyasi  or  hermits,  the,  48. 
Sapta  Sindhavas,  the,  (Seven  Rivers,) 

122. 
Sara,  Sarai,  203,  223,  227-229. 
Saraiswati,    Surruswuttee,    202,    203, 

223. 
Sargon,    King,     156,    205,   252,    257, 

258. 
Sariputra,  70,  72, 
Sartulielli,  21S,  219. 
Saru,  146. 
Satan,    Sheth'n,  y^,  60,  61,  406,  424, 

457.474.  545- 
"  Satapatha  Urahmana,"  the,  31. 
Saturn,  216. 
Saiil,  King,  200. 
Satyavrata,  Manu-,  211, 
Savitri,  35. 

Savonarola,  Fra  Girolamo,  376. 
Sayce,  Professor,  (Edition  of  Smith's 

"Chaldean  Genesis,*'  etc.,)  152, 155, 

205,  208,  21S-220. 
Secania.  347,  439. 
Seleuciis  Nicator,  53,  134. 
Semites  or  Shemites,  32,  90-103,  106- 


108,  113-115,  118,  121,  128,  136,  202- 
206,  215,224,  237.  239.  354,  255. 

Sena,  69. 

Sennacherib,  ("Annals"  of,)  201,  307, 

548. 
Sephar,  98, 99. 
"  Septuaginta  "  or  "  Hebdomekonta  '* 

Version  of  Scripture,  135,  197,  220, 

221,  240. 
SerbalJ  Mount,  256,  270. 
Serbonts,  Lake,  267,  26S. 
Serendib  or  Ceylon,  211. 
Serosh,  Sraosha,  162. 
Seth,  Sheth,  son  of  Adam,  208,  209. 
Set  or  Seth,  Sheth,  Seteh,  Sutcch, 

(Typhon,)  37,   105,   188,   189,    255, 

297. 
Sethroitic  Nome,  the,  236,  242,  244, 

254.  255. 
Severus,  Septimius,  134. 
Shaitan   or  Sheth'n,   ("Satan,")   117, 

188,  189, 378. 
Shakspeare,  William,  521,  532. 
Shalem  or  Salem,  226. 
Shamas,   Shemesh,  the  sun-god,  141, 

145,  148,  187. 
Shasu,  the,  224,  234,  235,  238,  244,  245, 

26S,  270. 
Shearjashub,  500. 
Shebna.  501. 

Shem,  Sem,  92,  209,  212,  215,  224. 
Shemuel,  see  Samuel. 
Shiloh,  245, 

Shimshon,  see  Samson. 
Shinar,  216,  226. 
Shiphrah,  251. 
Shur,  229,  269. 
Slam,  Siamese,  86,  93. 
Siberia,  Siberians,  89,  363. 
Sichem,  Shechem,  (Sychar,)  224,  234. 

267,  4S3. 
SiddSrtha,     .Sav&rthasiddh,     56,     50, 

Go. 
Siddim,  225,  226. 
Sidon,  Zidon,  201,  274,  402,  406,  443, 

453.  537- 
Sihon  or  Sir-l>aria  River,  100. 
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Silas  or  SiU'onu.s  339.  344.  jfi'J.  J65- 

367.  469.  519.  533.  S46-S4S. 
Siloam,  4S3,  485. 
.Simeon,  55.  24*,  365. 
Simon   the   I'harisec,  427,  431,  433, 

490-492- 

Simon  the  Icjicr,  490-492. 

Simon,  Shimon,  ("  Si.  Ptter,")  50, 356, 
390,  391,  416,  (sec  Pe(tr). 

Simon.  Christ's  Ijrolhcr,  —  Simon  the 
Canaanile,  349-351.  372,  428,  445. 

Simplicius,  ("  Commentaries  on  Aris- 
totle,") 156,  158, 

Sin*  Shin,  Zin,  365,  295. 

Sin,  sec  Vnx. 

Sinai,  Mount,  270,  271,  275,  276,  291. 

29s.  3«- 
Ston,  see  Zion. 

Sippara.  the  city  of  the  Sun,  112,  133. 
Sixathra  or  Sisadra,  97,  1 11,  115,  125- 

I3».  >37.  '42.  '44.  '52.  »54.  <57->59. 
22a 

Siaiihrus  nr  Sisnthrus  (Sisouthrcs,) 
or  Xisulhrus,  107,  iir,  112,  125- 
131.  15T.  153. 

Siva,  Shiva,  40,  1S6. 

Skuihs,  Snthian^  162. 

Smith.  Dr.  f.corge,  ("Chaldean  Ac- 
count nf  Genesis,"  "Assyrian  Dis- 
coveries," cic.,)  90,  108.  Ill,  115, 
I27»  129,  139-143*  <S».  »S7.  »S. 
208,  218,  2ia  252,  276. 

Smith,  Mrs^  of  Philadelphia,  7. 

Smith,  Dr.  William,  ("Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,"  "  M>ihoIog)',"  ««..) 
28S. 

Sodom.  Sodomites.  230,  227,  32S,  372, 
306.311,402,  435* 

Sogdiana,  93,  119. 

Sokraies,  Sociatcs.  24,  25,  27.  169. 

Solomon,  King,  98,  139,  141,  151,  199, 
215.  230,  232.  240,  245,  251,  26CK 
261.  277,  279,  290.  296,  297. 

Solymaun  mouniain.s,  9S,  99,  121,  123, 
215. 

Sophia,  the.  190,  312,  313,  316. 

Sotcr,  Bishop  of  Kume,  334. 


Spiegel,  Professor  Friedrich,  ("  Chres-^ 
lomathia  Pcrsica,"  "iCend-Avcsu," 

ctc^)  34.  m 

StcinthaJ,  Professor,  {**  Promcthcus,''i| 

"Samson,"  etc..)  137,  231. 
StephanuH    Uyzantiims,    ("  ICihnica,**) 

'3^  >37- 
Strauss,   Dr,   ("  Lchen    |efiu,"  etc..|^ 

W3- 
Subanu,  Martu,  etc.,  156. 
Suhhadra.  76^  77,  485. 
SuddhAdana,  54,  70-73. 
Sudras,  the,  29,  99. 
Suex,  Isthmus  of,  91,  loft,  267. 
Sughda,  ti6,  119. 
Suida5,  {Lcxicon-Knc)-clopaedia,)  iog^| 

122,  136.  I.;?- 
Su}iiia,  62,  7&. 
Sumir.  155.  157. 
Siinaparanla,  73. 
"  Su(}eriialural     Religion,"     (by     anj 

ai)oii}-ino(is  Author,)  331-333,  339* 
Suprabuddha.  j6. 
Sfirya,  35,  202.  320. 
Susa,  97. 
Susanna,  _350. 

Sutlej  River,  loo,  107.  114.  122. 
"  Sutra  of  Forty-two  Sections,"  lhe,J 

410.  4'»- 
Swamy.  Sir  Coomftra,  67, 
Swayambhuva,  Manu-,  3ii. 
Syncellus    Gcorgius,    ("  Chroitogra- 

phia,")  97,  III,  122.  124. 
"  Synoptic  "  gospels,  380. 
Syria.  .Syrians,  Syrophcnicians.  28,  50,1 

92,  132,  202,  224.  233,  235.  267.  26S,| 

3T0.  317.  320.  32t.   331.  354,  357^ 

365,  420,  437.  442.  456.  549- 

TACiTirs,  C.  Cornelius,  ("  Annales," 

etc.,)  211,  274,  322.450- 

"  Tailtirlya  SanhitS."  Ihe.  3a 
"Targums,"  ihc,  204,  312. 
Tarsus.  Tarshish,  132. 
Tartarus,  165, 
Tartary.  Tartars,  90. 
Tartessus,  132. 
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Taurus,  Mount,  132,  133. 
Testaments,  see  Hible. 
Teut,  Teuth,  33. 

•'Tevigga  Sutta,"  the,  {Prefatory  Re- 
marks). 
Tharbe,  254. 
Thebes,  246. 
Theophylactus,    Bishop    of    Achris, 

327- 
Thcrapeuts  or  Healers,  355,  357. 
Thibet,  Tibet,  86,  87,  93,  99-106,  113, 

114,  128,  206,  291. 
Thomas,  Dr.  J.,  {"  Dictionary  of  Biog- 
raphy, Mythology,"  etc.,)  40. 
Thomas,  St.,  327. 
Thoth,  1S9,  314. 
Thraetona,  117,  121,  207. 
Tiberius,  Emperor,  366,  374,  375,  449. 
Tiberias,  453.       * 
Tiglath  Pileser,  500,  501. 
Tigris,  Tigra,  Tir,  River,  92-97,  100, 

loi,  107. 
Timxus,  467,  479. 
Timat,  Tiamat,  the  water-dragon,  103, 

log,  140,  203. 
Tinclal,  William,  (Translation  of  the 

Pentateuch   and   New  Testament,) 

169. 
Tischendorf,  Professor  Lobegott  Fric- 

drich,    ("Codex    Sinaiiicus,"    etc.,) 

331.  yJ^- 

Titus,  Emperor,  465,  514. 

Toltecs,  Aztecs,  S9. 

Toorsheez,  120. 

Xowniend,  Dr.,  ("  History  and  Chro- 
nology of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments,") 27. 

Trachoniiis,  366. 

Trajan,  Emperor,  530. 

Trinitarian-s  306,  540. 

Troy,  Trojans,  123,  271. 

Tsor,  Tsur,  Tyre,  132. 

Tubal,  207. 

Tiigultininip,  156. 

Turan,  Turanians,  90,  102,  103,  II9, 
125,  127,  131,  162. 

Turkey,  the  Turks,  (Turanian,)  93. 


Turonensis,     Gregorius,     ("  Historia 

Francorum,"  etc.,)  129. 
Tyndall,  Professor  John,  ("  Lectures," 

etc.,)  4,  20. 
Typhon,  Tsephon,  Set,  105,  iSS,  189, 

254.  255- 
Tyre,  98,  108,  132,  155,  215,  403,  426, 

443.  453.  537- 
TjTiaeum,  132. 
Tyrrhenia,  Etruria,  or  Tuscany,   109, 

134- 

Ubaratutu,  127,  144,  159. 

Udraka,  62,  64. 

Ujana,  354. 

Upanishads,  the,  25,  40-43. 

Upham,  Professor  Thomas  C,  ("  Let- 
ters ^Esthetic,  Social,  and  Moral,") 
i6j. 

Ur,  155,  156,  216,  224i 

Urhamsi,  147. 

Uru,  or  Sin,  the  moon,  140,  187,  205, 
216. 

Urukh,  king  of  Ur,  132,  139,  155,  156. 

Uruwela,  Uruvela,  62,  69. 

Urva,  116,  120. 

Vaekeret,  ir6, 12a 

Vaisyas,  the,  49. 

Varena,  117,  121. 

Varro,  M.  Terentius,  {"  Antiquiiatum 

Liljri  k\\.")  211. 
Varuna   the   heaven-king,    29,   32-36, 

38,  44,  106,  IlS,    167.    iSS,    191,   202, 

274- 
Vasiththa,  the  Vasishthas,  25. 
Vasudcva,  1S7. 
Vatch,  202. 
Vatican,  the,  450,  461. 
Vcdanta,  the.  Vedantists,  23,  25,  29, 

40-44.  4S.  553,  554. 
Vedas.  Rig-Veda,  the,  22,  25,  27.  39, 

3'-35.   37.   38.   40,   42-45.   47.    53. 

554- 
Vcdins  Pollio,  449. 
Vchrkana,  116,  120,  I44. 
Vvluvana,  70. 
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Vendidad,  the,  102,  103,  107,  115,  119, 

122,  123,206,207. 
Venus,  {Aphrodite,)  216. 
Victor   Tunenais,   liishop,   ("Chroni- 

con,")  341. 
Vindhya  range,  62. 
Vishnu,  40,  47,  48,  112,  186,  187,  317, 

344- 
"  Vishnu  Purana,"  ihe,  29,  30. 
Visvakarman,  30,  38,  39,  44. 
Visvamitra,  25,  56,  365. 
Vuhumano  or  Bahman,  162. 
^'on  liohlen,  Professor  Peter,  ("  Das 

alte  Indien,"  "Genesis,"  eic.,)  108, 

109. 
Vul,  Jav  or  Va\-,  138,  146,  148,  187, 

211,309. 
Vulcanui,  187. 
Vyasa,  Veda-vyasa,  25. 

WiNSMORE,  Mrs.,  of  Philadelphia,  7. 

XISUTIIRUS,  see  Sisithrus. 

"  Vacna,"  the,  160,  165. 
Vagnavalkya,  43. 

Vah,  Vahvi,  Yaho,  138,  149,  167,  172, 
191,  201,  203,  20S,  21 1,  2r6,  232,  272, 

27S,  307.  309-  3'^^- 

Vahakobh,  "Jacob,"  or  Visrael,  "Is- 
rael," the  Israelites,  153,  230-235, 
244-251,  262,  264,  265,  269,  273, 
277-2S0,  290,  297,  29S,  306,  30S, 
321.  344-348.  4<i.  4'8,  432.  435. 
443.  444.  45».  500-503- 

Vahakobh,  ("  St.  James,")  the  son  of 
"  Zcbedee,"  325,  327,  347,  414,  437, 
439. 456. 459. 460, 466,  469,  512,  54 5- 

Vahakobh,  ("St.  James  the  Less,") 
34S-35'.  356.  357,  363-  372.  3S5.  423, 
53t. 

Vahvi,  Yahveh,  204,  20S,  227,  228, 
231-234,  247.  24S,  251,  256,  259-263, 
271-280.  283-311,317,321,359.405. 
409,  410,  461,  548,  550.  554.  555- 

Vaishooa  the  Christ,  25,  26,  28,  44, 
47-53.  55.  5<'.  6'.  62,  68,  69,  72,  73, 
77,  85,  86,  161-164,  168,  169-173, 


1S2.  207,  244,  274-278,  2S7,  290,  296, 
297. 302. 303. 30<J-3*6, 320-323. 324- 
3S6,  388-412,  414-555.  559.  5<M- 

Y^ma,  Yemshid,  Yiina,  29,  106,  110, 
118. 

Vao  or  lao,  138,  14S,  187-191,  210, 
211,  232,  276,  278,  295,  300, 305,  306, 

309,  317.  321. 
Yarden  river,  see  Jordan. 
Vasa,  68. 

Yas6dhara,  56,  59,  6c,  71,  72. 
Yav  or  Jav,  187,  317. 
Yavana,  sec  Ionia. 
Vehovah,    Y'hovah,  Yeho,  Vehoah, 

189,  198,  201-212,  223,  232,  251,  260, 
262,  272,  273,  305,  318,  338,  339, 
358- 

Ychudah,  Yehudim,  "Judah,"  "Jews, 

190,  192,  199,  233,  244,  245,  248, 
344.412. 

Yenisei  River,  103. 

Veshua,  see  Joshua. 

Vezd,  the,  186. 

Yitschak,  "  Isaac,"  2or,  203,  223,  227- 

229,  232,  262,  270,  280,  321,  363, 418, 
432- 

Yohannan  the  Baptist,  290,  331,  351, 
555-371.  374,  376,  3S4,  3S5. 3SS-397. 
400.  414,  415,  422,  431, 433,  437-440, 
446,  453.  456.  485, 489. 

Yohannan,  ("St.  John,")  45,  274,  305- 
307.  310,  3'3.  325-328.  342.  34S-353. 
356.  357.  362.  365-368. 373. 379-38», 
385.  38S-397.  4M-540,  542,  544-552. 

Yonah,  "Jonah,"  155,  191. 

Yoni,  Vonitcs,  the,  317. 

Yoseph  or  "  Joseph,"  320,  224,  225, 

230,  23s,  237-249.  253.  254.  259.  266- 
268,  298,  323,  324. 334.  343-353.  363, 
372,  532- 

Vubhal,  Vabhal,  "Jubal,"  "Jabal," 
207,  208. 

ZaccHvEus,  479. 

Zacharias,  351,  356,  362,  366,  540. 
Zagros  mountains,  112,  130,  132,  133, 
I42i  143,  158. 
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Zathraus-tes,  Zarathustra,  Zerdusht, 
"Zoroaster,"  27-29,  32,  52,  97,  104, 
loS,  III,  118,  119, 122-126, 141, 142, 

Zebedee,    350,    389,    427,   457,    532, 

Zebulon,  415. 

"  Zend-Avesla,"  see  "A vesta." 
Zephon,  see  Typhon. 
Zeruane-Akerene,  36,  187,  191,  312. 


Zeus,  Zeus-pater,  ^^^  137,  189,  202,  309, 

»  370,  461.  548- 

Zhobe  river,  122. 

Zillab.  208. 

Zion   or  Sion,  Mount,  163,  164*  352, 

383,412,465,477,496,  501. 
Zipporah,  262. 
Zoan  or  Tanis,  254,  255. 
Zoroastrians,  the,  159-166. 
Zulus,  the,  398. 
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